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CHAPTER IX. 
JUSTICE. 


1 In early Hindu times, according to the law books, justice was 
administered by the king in person aided by Bréhmans and other 
counsellors, or by one Brahman aided by three Brahman 
assessors. Though no exception was made for the conduct of 
criminal trials the king was expected to take a more active share 
in criminal than in civil causes. ‘At towns remote from the royal 
residence the king's representative filled his place in the courts of 
justice, or local judges were xppointed by the king. A provision was 
also made for three grades of arbitration, firstly of kinsmen, secondly 
of mon of the same trade, and thirdly of townsme>. An appeal 
from the kinsmen lay to men of the same trade and from men of 
the same trade to townsmen. Appeals lay from all three to the local 
court, from that to the chief court at the capital, and from that to the 
king in his own court composed of a certain number of jadges to 
whom were joined his ministers and his domestic spiritual « viser. 
The king was entitled to five per cent on all debts admitted by the 
defendant on trial and ten per cent on all denied and proved. The 
fee probably went to the judges. A king or judge was to observe 
the countenances, gestures, and mode of speech of the parties and 
witnesses, and to attend to local usages, the peculiar laws of classes 
and rules of families, and the customs of traders, and also, when 
not inconsistent with the above, principles established by former 
judges. Neither the king nor his officers were to encourage liti- 
gation though they were not to show any slackness 10 taking up any 
suits regularly instituted. They were enjoined to bear with rough 
language from angry litigants and from the old and sick. ‘They were 
cautioned against deciding causes on their own judgment without 
consulting persons learned in the law and were forbidden to disturb 
any transaction that had once been settled conformably to law. 
They were also to adhere to extablished practice. The criminal law 
was very rude, and unishments in some cases were too heavy and 


in others too light. Mutilation, chiefly of the hand, and burning 
alive were amongst the punishments inflicted on offenders against 
the priestly order. Torture was never employed against witnessés 
or criminals. The punishments were often disproportionate 


the offence, and were f uently 80 indistinetly or contradictorily 


declared ns to leave the fate of au offender uncertain. | Blayieg 
a priest, drinking spirits, stealing the gold of a priest, an 
of India, 27-59. 


1 Manu's Institutes im Elphinatone’s History 
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violating the bed of a natural or spiritual father were all classed 
under one bead and subject to one punishment, branding on the 
forehead and banishment and absolute exclusion from the society of 
mankind. This at first was declared to be applicable to all classes. 
Afterwards a priest was allowed to expiate these sins by penance, was 
directed only to pay the middle fine, and in mo case was deprived of 
his effects or the society of his family. Other classes even after 
explation suffered death. Seducing the wife of another man ata 
place of pilgrimage or in a forest or at the meeting of rivers, send- 
ing her flowers or perfumes, touching her apparel or her ornaments, 
and sitting on the same couch with her were all punished with 
banishment and soch marks as might excite aversion. For adultery 
itself, the woman was to be devoured by dogs and the man burnt on 
an iron bed, and if without aggravation the punishment wasa fine of 
from 500 to 1000 pans.’ The punishment increased in proportion to 
the dignity of the person offended against. A soldier committing 
adultery with a Brahman woman if she was of eminently good qualities 
and properly guarded was to be burnt alive in a fire of dry grass or 
reeds, Though there was no express provision for murder it appears 
that murder as well as arson and robbery attended with violence was a 
capital offence. Theft if small was punished with fine and if of a large 
amount with cutting off the hand ; if the thief was caught with the 
stolen goods it was.a capital offence. Receivers of stolen goods and 
persons who harboured thieves were liable to the same punishment 
as the thief. In cases of small theft, a Brihman was fined at 
least ten times as much as a Shudra, and the scale varied in a similar 
proportion for all classes. A king committing an offence was to 
pay a thousand times as great a fine as would be exacted from 
an ordinary person. Robbery was punished by the loss of the limb 
chiefly used in the robbery. If accompanied with violence robbery was 
a capital offence, and all who sheltered robbers or supplied them with 
food or tools were to be punished with death. Forging royal edicts, 
causing dissensions among great ministers, siding with the king’s 
enemies, and slaying women, priests, or children were put under one 
head and were capital offences. Men who openly opposed the king’s 
authority, who robbed his treasury, or stole his elephants horses or 
cars were liable to capital punishment as were those who broke 
into a temple to steal. For cutting purses, the first offence was 
inished by cutting off the fingers, the second by cutting off the 
and, and the third by death. False evidence was punished wih 
banishment accompanied by fine except in the case of a Brahman, 
when it was banishment alone. Banishment was likewise inflicted 
on men who did not aid in repelling an attempt to plunder a 
town, to break down an embankment, or to commit highway rob- 
bery. Public guards not resisting or a prehending thieves were 
punished like the thieves. Gamesters and keepers of gaming houses 
were liable to corporal punishment. Most other offences were 
punished by fines, though sometimes other punishments took the 
place of fines. No fine exceeded 1000 pans or fell short of 250. 
a earned A 
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Defamation was punished by fine except that Shudra offenders 
were liable to be whipped. Shudras were protected by a fine from 
defamation even by a Bréhman. Men reproaching their neighbours 
with lameness, blindness, or any other natural i rmity were liable 
toa fine even if they spoke the truth. Assaults if among equals 
were punished by a fine of 100 pans for blood drawn, a larger sum 
for a wound, and banishment for breaking a bone. Proper provisions 
were made for injuries inflicted in self-defence, in consequence of 
being forcibly obstructed in the execution of duty, or in defence 
of persons unjustly attacked. Furious and careless driving involved 
fines as different in degree as the loss occasioned by the death of a 
man or of the lowest animal. Persons defilin the highways 
were subject to a small fine, besides being obliged to remove the 
nuisance. Ministers taking bribes in private affairs were liable to con- 
fiscation of their property. The offences of physicians or surgeons 
who injured their patients from want of skill, breaking hedges 
palisades and earthen idols, and mixing pure with impure commodities 
and other impositins on purchasers were lumped under a penalty 
of 250 to 500 pane. Selling bad grain for good incurred severe 
corporal punishment and a goldsmith guilty of fraud was ordered 
to be cut to pieces with razors. Forsaking parents, sons, or wives 
was punished by a fine of 600 pans; an the failure to invite 
neighbours to entertainments by a fine of a mdsha of silver. 
_ The rales of police were naveh and arbitrary. Besides mamtain- 
ing patrols and fixed guards, open and secret, the king had many 
spies who were to mix with the thieves and lead them into situa- 
tions where they might be entrapped. When fair means failed the 
king seized the thieves and put “ne to death with their relations on 
proof of their guilt and the participation of the relations. Gamesters, 
public dancers and singers, revilers of scripture, open heretics, 
men who failed to perform the duties of their class, and sellers of 
spirituous liquors were banished. fy 
The civil law was superior to the penal code. Its provisions 
were much more rational and matured than could be expected in so 
early an age. Witnesses were examined standing in the middle of 
the court and in the presence of both parties. The judge addressed 
a particular form of exhortation to them and warned them in the 
strongest terms of the enormous guilt of false evidence and the 
punishment with which it would be followed in & future state. lf 
there were no witnesses, the judge admitted the oaths of the parties. 
The law of evidence in many particulars resembled that of England. 
Persons having a pecuniary interest in the cause, infamous persons, 
menial servants, familiar friends, and others disqualified on slighter 
grounds were in the first instance excluded from giving testimony, 
but in default of other evidence almost every description of persons 
were examined, the judge making due allowance for the disquali- 
fying canses. A party advancing a wilfully false plea or defence was 
liable to a heavy fine. This rile though judicious was pushed to 
absurdity in sabjecting to corporal punishment 4 plaintiff who Act 
crastinated the prosecution of his demand. Appeals to or eals 
were admitted. £ creditor was authorized, before complaining to the 
court, to recover his property by any meansin his power, resorting even 
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to force within certain bounds. Interest varied from two per cent a 
month for a Brahman to five per cent for a Shadra, It was reduced 
to one-half when there was a pledge and ceased albogomee if the 
pledge could be used forthe rofit of the lender, Fraudulent contracts 
and contracts entered into for illegal purposes were null, A con- 
tract made even by aslave for the support of the family of his absent 
master was binding on the master. A sale by a person not the owner 
was void unless made in the open market and even in that case it 
was valid if the purchaser could produce the seller, otherwise the 
night owner might take the property on paying half the value. A 
trader breaking his promise was fined or if it was made on oath 
was banished. A sale might be unsettled by either party within 
ten days after it was made. Disputes between master and servant 
referred almost entirely to herdsmen and their responsibilities about 
cattle. In case of boundary disputes of villages and fields 
witnesses were examined on oath in the presence of all the parties 
concerned, putting earth on their heads, wearing chaplets of red 
flowers, and clad in red garments. If the question could not be 
settled by evidence the king made a general inquiry and fixed the 
boundary by authority. 

The chief judicial institution was the vil council or panchayat. 
The panchdyat was assembled by order of the gramddhikirt or 
village headman, and an appeal lay from its decision to the deshddhi- 
kdiri or district headman. 


The Muhammadan kings seem.to have interfered little with the 
administration of justice beyond the seats of government. Their 
laws and regulations founded on the Kurdn chiefly referred to their 
own class.. The village council or panchdyat system continued in 
force, except that the names of the village and district officers were 
changed to pitil and deshmukho 


Under the Moghals, in the time of the Emperor Akbar, justice was 
administered by a court composed of an officer named Mir-i-Adl that 
18 Lord Justice, and a kdési. The kdzi conducted the trial and stated 
the law, the Mir-i-Adl passed judgment and seems to have been 
the eee authority. ‘The police of considerable towns was under 
an officer called the kotvdl, in smaller places it was under the 
revenue officers, and in villages under the internal authorities. In 
all legal cases between Hindus a Brdhman was a judge. The tone 
of instructions to all these functionaries was just and benevolent 
though by no means free from vaguenessand puerility, and the spirit — 
of the rules was liberal and humane; those to the kotudl kept up the 

rying and meddling character of the police under a despotism. 
They forbade forestalling and regrating and in the midst of some 
very sensible directions there waa an order that any one who drank 
out of the cup of the common executioner should lose his hand. A 
letter of instructions to the governor of Gujarit restricted his 
Eaapagies to putting in iron, whipping, and death ;and enjoined 

im to be sparing in capital punishments, and, unless in cases of 
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dangerous sedition, to inflict no punishment until he had sent the 
proceedings to court and received the Emperor’s confirmation. 
Capital punishment was not to be accompanied with mutilation or 
other cruelty. 

The military genius of the Mardthés could never have been 
favourable to a of justice. The peace of the country had 
been disturbed by so many wars, inroads, and rebellions that even 
under a more regular government it would have been vain to expect 
the observance of civil regulations. he treachery and rebellion of 
local officers, the dissensions among the nobility, the independence 
of jdgirdérs, and the rapacity of government officers were evils 
which would have shaken the foundation of the most substantial 
system, had such a syatem been organised during any period of 
the Mardtha empire. The only institution that survived disturbances 
was the panchayat or jury. legislation been more consonant 
with the military disposition of the Mardthis, they would naturally 
have revived the institutions prescribed by their own shdstras, rather 
recurring to the old system than introducing anew one. But as 
the state had scarcely an interval of tranquillity they wanted time 
and opportunity as well as inclination for reform. One of Shivaji's 
ministers was termed a nydyadhish, a post which was renewed b 
his son Réjdrém in 1690, Although little was done to establis 
courts of justice, the village establishment was sufficient to give 
justice to be people in common matters.* 

Under the Peshwis, the authorities by whom civil justice was 
administered were the pdtil, over him the mdmlatdir and the 
sarsubheddr, and above all the Peshwa or his minister. Jigirddrs 
or estate-holders administered justice in their own lands, the great 
ones with little or no interference on the part of the government. 
In some towns a judicial officer, called the nydyadhish, tried causes 
under the Peshwa’s authority, and any person whom the Peshwa 
was pleased to anthorise might conduct an investigation subject 
to his confirmation. Ifa complaint was made to a patil, he would 
send for the person complained of, and if he admitted the debt, 
would interfere partly as a friend to settle the mode and time of 
payment. If the debt was disputed, and he and his kulkarni could 
not by their own inflnence or sagacity effect fi settlement to the 
satisfaction of the parties, the pdtil called a jury or panchayat of 
the villagers, who inquired into the matter with very little form and 
settled as they thought best, but this decision could not take 
place without the previous consent of the parties. If the complainant 
was refused a jury or disapproved of the ecision, or if he thou ht 
proper not to apply to the pdtil, he went to the mémlatdér 
who proceeded nearly in the same manner 4s the pdtil, with 
this addition that he could compel the party complained of to 
submit to a panchdyat, or else make satisfaction to the comt- 

lainant. When there was a sarsuleddr the same process might 
’e repeated with him or at court, bat in all this thero was 





! Elphinstone’ of India, 44-545, ® East India Papers, I'V. 207. 
Mee ee) Eiphinstone’s Report (1819), 64-67. 
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no regular appeal. The superior authority would not revise the 
decision of “dae mnleas f there had been some gross Injustice 
or reason to suspect corruption. In cases of less purity, that is in 
almost all cases, the superior was influenced in receiving the ap 
by the consideration of the profit promised as a compensation for 
the trouble. Though the government officer endeavoured himself 
to settle the dispute and though it rested with him to decide 
whether or not the case required a jury, yet it was held gross 
injustice to refuse one on a question at all doubtful, and it was 
always reckoned a sufficient ground for ordering a new investigation 
when there was no jury. The jury was therefore the great instrument 
in the administration of justice. The members of a j were 
generally chosen by the officers of government, by whom the jury 
was granted with the approval and often at the suggestion of 
the parties. Sometimes each party chose an equal number and the 
officer named an umpire. Especially at Poona, a person on the 
part of government not unfrequently presided at panchdyats. In 
affairs where government was concerned some of its officers wera 
ordered to investigate the matter, but they were expected to be officers 
to whom the other party did not object. The members of a jury 
were people of the same situation in life as the parties or they were 
people likely to understand the subject, as bankers in a matter 
of account, and deshmukhs and deshpdndes when the suit was about 
land. The number was always ofa! ; It was never less than five, 
and was sometimes over fifty. It generally met at the house of 
the officer who summoned it. In villages the headman called some 
of the most intelligent landholders to sit under a tree or in the 
temple or vill office, No one attended on the part of 
government, and as the parties could not be forced to accept 
the decision their wishes were more attended to than elsewhere. 
The consent of the parties was everywhere reckoned essential to 
a jury. The first act of the meeting was to take a written 
acknowledgment of such a consent. Security was also not 
nifrequontly taken that the parties would comply with the jury’s 
award. In petty disputes in villages, instead of a written acknow- 
ledgment the parties gave two straws in token of submission, The 
members of the jury were not entitled to any fee. Still there was 
the hope of presents from one or both parties which it was not 
disgraceful to take, unless to promote injustice. The parties likewise 
entreated the persons they wished to set on the jury and the 
moverament officer added his authority. It was reckoned 
isgraceful to refuse to serve ona jury and as the man who was 
asked to be a member to-day might be a suitor to-morrow, he was 
obliged to lend the aid which he wag likely at some future time 
himself to require. Unless they had a good excuse people rarely 
refused to serve. It was more difficult to ensure their attendance. 
The parties entreated them and the iInagistrate sent messengers and 
orders to enforce the presence of members. 


When a jury was met, if the defendant failed to attend, the 
members applied to the officer under whose authority it sat to 
summon him, or the plaintiff by constant demands and other modes 
of importunity wearied him into a submission, When the officer 
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of government had to enforce the defendant’s attendance, he sent a 
obliged 6a miiesaies (ead Cepia Bate no: until be. append. 
obliged to maintain, and im a ly un a R 
The plaintiff's complaint was then read and the defendant's. answer 
received, a replication and a rejoinder were sometimes added and the 
parties were sae, Wan rig by the jury. When under examination 
the parties were kept at a distance from their friends, but 
afterwards they might aid them as much as they chose. If it were 
inconvenient for him to attend, a man might send an agent in his 
service or a relation ; but professional agents or vakils were unknown, 
After the examination of the parties accounts and other written 
evidence were called for and oral evidence was called for when written 
failed, but much more weight was given to written than to oral 
evidence. The witnesses seem to have been examined and cross- 
examined with great care, but only the sabstance of their evidence was 
taken down briefly without the questions and generally in their own 
hand if they could write. Oaths were seldom imposed unless there 
were reasons to suspect the veracity of the witness, and then great 
pains were taken to make them Solemn. When the examination was 
concluded the jury after debating on the case drew up an award or 
summary called sdérdunsh, in which they gave the su ce of the 
complaint and answer, an abstract of each of the documents presented 
on either side, a summary of the oral evidence on either side, and their 
own decision on the whole. A copy of the award was given to the 
successful party, and to the loser if he required it ; another copy was 
deposited with the officer of government. In village juries nothing was 
written but the decision and sometimes not even that. In important 
cases all the usual writing was performed by the village accountant or 
kulkarni. Throughout the whole prockedings the jury appear to 
have been guided by their own notions of jastice founded no doubt 
on the Hindu law and modified by local custom. sats consulted 
no books and it was only on particular points immediately connected 
with the Hindn law such as marri or succession that they 
referred to a shdstri or divine for his opinion. On the report of the 
jury the officer of government proceeded to confirm and enforce its 
decree, as the jury had no executive powers. This caused 
frequent references to the magistrate and gave him considerable 
influence over the trial. If either Lot objected at this stage, and 
showed fo? reasons why the award should be set aside, the officer 
under whose authority the jury sat might require it to revise its 
decision, or he might even summon @ new jury; this was not 
reckoned proper, unless corruption were strongly suspected. No 
other notice was taken of corruption. Unless in such cases the 
decision of a panchayat was always respected. The poe runs 
Panch parameshvar, that is the jury isGod Almighty. Even after an 
award was confirmed an appeal lay to a higher authority and a new 
jury might be granted. Even a new mdmlatddr might revise 
ante held under his ex gregh Bir Roses! oven ako 
of power, but everything under the f 80 irregu 

schbikey that the limite of just authority can with difficulty be 
traced.’ In enforcing the jury’s decision much depended on the 
power of the magistrate. If a pdtil found the party who gained 
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the cause could not recover his dues by the modes of private 
compulsion he applied to the mamlafddr to interpose his authority 
and in cases where that was insufficient the mdamilatddr applied to 
government. 

Disputes about boundaries which were extremely frequent were 
settled by a panchiyat composed of deshmukhs, deshpandes, patils, 
and kulkarnis aided by the Mhars of the disputing villages who were 
the established guardians of land-marks and boundaries. Boundary 
disputes were also frequently adjusted by ordeal. One form of 
oa was for the headman to walle along the disputed eyrcantd 
bearing on his head a clod of the soil of both villages kneaded wit. 
various ingredients and consecrated by many rites. If the clod held 
together the justice of his claims was established ; if it broke he 
lost his canse. Ordeals were also performed with boiling oil or by 
taking an oath and imprecating certain curses if the oath were 
false. If no evil occurred within a fixed time the Ss were 
conceived to have decided in the swearer’s favour. Ordeals were 
not uncommon in other cases as,well as in boundary disputes, 
chiefly when other means of ascertaining the truth failed. Caste 
disputes were settled by the caste. Complaints of unjust expulsion 
from caste were settled by a jury called by government of 
respectable members of the same caste from an unprejudiced part 
of the country. Besides the pdtils and mdamlatddirs a few towns 
had officers of justice called nydayadhishas, The proceedings of all 
were irregular, The model was the able courageous and upright Rim 
Shastri who was at the head of the Poona court when Nana Fadnavis 
was minister and regent. Rim Shistri had several deputies, two of 
whom were almost as fumons as himself, and by their aid the business 
was conducted. On receiving a complaint,a messenger or a writer from 
Ram Shastri or from Nana Fadnavis, according to the consequence 
of the person, was sent to summon or to invite him to attend at Ram 
Shastri’s. If the person fniled to attend orders were repeated 
by Nana Fadnavis and in the event of obstinate non-attendance, 
the house or lands of the defendant were seized. In case of non- 
appearance from absencé, after many indulgent delays, the trial went 
on and the absence of the party was recorded that he might have a 
new trial on his return, if he accounted for his absence: in cases of 
land, no decision was final in a man’s absence. Witnesses were 
summoned in the same form as the defendant, and if the witness 
was poor the summoner ped him his expenses. If the witness lived 
at a distance, or if attendance were inconvenient, a deputation from 
the court with some person from the parties was sent to take his 
evidence and the mamlalddr gave his aid to the process, or if the 
witness lived very far off, a letter was written requesting him to 
state the facts required. When the witness was man of rank, a 
deputation would be sent to him from the government, accompanied 
by the parties who went as supplicants for hisaid, rather thanas checks 
on his misstatement, and he was asked to relate what he knew and 
this was repeated in the court. Even if the witness were not of 
such rank as to prevent his coming to the court, if he were a man 
of any consequence, he was received as a visitor and the questions 
were put to him in the way of conversation and with all the usual 
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forms of civility. When persons of this character were defendants, 
instead of sammoning them to the nydyddhish a letter was written 
by Nana Fadnavis desiring them to settle the complaint. If this did 
not succeed, their agent was spoken to, and they felt the displeasure 
of government or part of their land was made over to the creditor. 
Generally great favour was shown to men of rank. If the plaintiff 
was algo'a man of rank, and if all other means failed, a jury of men 
ofthesamecondition wasappointed. The proceedings were much the 
same as those already mentioned except that morewas done in writing. 
Ram Shastri and his deputies seem to have often presided at trials, 
the jury performing nearly the same function as an English jury. 
A good deal of the investigation seems to have been entrusted to 
Ram Shastri’s writers who reported to him and the jury, and in the 
decree the names of the members of the jury were not mentioned, 
even when it was merely a repetition of their award. The decision was 
always in the Peshwa’s name and in all important cases required 
his signature. All cases relating to land were considered important 
and were immediately under the superintendence of government. 
It was not unusual in the country, as well as in Poona, for a 
government officer to receive the complaint and answer with the 
documents and the written evidence of witnesses, and lay the whole 


in this shape before the jury, who would call for more evidence if _ 


they required it. Much time must have been saved b this 
arrangement, but it gave the officer of government consi table 
opportunities of imposing on the jury. The members of the sey 
received no fee, but when they had much trouble, the winner of the 
suit made them openly a present for their pains. A sum of money 
was likewise levied for the government from the winner under the 
name of kerki or congratulatory offering and from the loser under 
the name of gunhegdri or fine. These fines varied with the means 
of the litigants. In revenue accounts one-fourth of the property 
was always put down as the price paid for gunce by the plaintalf 
when he won his cause. If the plaintiff lost his cause he was obli 
to pay the defendant’s expenses if the defendant was poor. When 
| cause was given against the defendant, the court settled 
the mode of payment with reference to his circumstances, 
either ordering immediate payment or directing payment by 
instalments or if the debtor was entirely destitute of the means of 
payment, granting him an exemption from the demands of his 
creditor for a certain number of years. When a matter once came 
to trial government was expected to enforce the decision, but with 
characteristic Maratha irregularity the plaintiff was often allowed to 
enforce the decision by dunning or takkdza which varied from simple 
importunity to tying the defendant neck and heels, or making him 
stand’on one leg in the sun with a heavy stone on his head. In all 
claims, except for land, when the plaintiff had the power this 
dunning was the first step in the suit. Not until the person wha 
suffered by it complained of excessive or unjust dunning did the 
government take any concern in the matter. Government enforced 
the debt by a system of dunning nearly the samo as the 
laintiff's. te also seized and sold the debtor's property, but spared 
is house and took care not to rain him, It likewise often fixed 
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instalments by which the debt was gradually cleared. Debtors were 
never put in any public prison for private debt, though they were 
sometimes confined or tormented by the creditor at his house or in 
his patron’s house. In rare cases, when this had been entered in 
the bond, the debtor was made to serve the creditor till the amount 
of his nominal wages equalled the debt. Honest bankrupts seem to 
have been let off nearly as at present. Fraudulent ones were made 
to pay when discovered notwithstanding a previous release, The 
great objects of litigation were boundary disputes, division _of 
2a tape on the separation of families, and imbheritance to land which 
was perhaps the greatest source of litigation cae i: the whole 
country. Debts to bankers were also frequently subjects for suits. 

This judicial system was evidently liable to great objections. 
There was no regular administration of justice, no certain means of 
filing a suit, and no fixed rules for proceeding after the suit had been 
filed. It rested with the officer of government to receive or neglect 
a complaint. The reception of an appeal from his injustice equally 
depended on the arbitrary will of his superior. The other 
occupations of these officers rendered it difficult for them to attend 
to judicial affairs, even if well disposed, and these occupations 
increasing with the rank of the ofheer, the Peshwa who was the 
main spring of the whole machine must have been nearly inaccessible 
to all men and entirely inaccessible to the poor. ‘I'he power of the 
local officer must also have had a tendency to check appeals and even 
to restrain the demands for juries in cases which he wished himself 
to decide, and this wish wold be chiefly felt in cases where he had 
an inclination to be the friend cf one party, or where he hoped to 
make something by selling his favour to both. ‘There can be little 
doubt that unless by means of bribery or by the aid of powerful 
friends justice was hard to get. The juries were open to corruption 
and partiality. When free from those staing they were slow in 
moving and feeble in their resolutions. When the jury was met 
it had not sufficient powers to seize the defendant, to summon the 
witness, or to compat the production of documents. In the event of 
any opposition it had to apply to the officer of government, and 
thos besides unavoidable delays it was exposed to constant 
obstruction from his indulence, want of leisure, or corruption, If a 
deputy of the government officer sat with it to execute those duties, 
it was still liable to be obstructed from corruption, and was besides 
exposed to the influence of the agent who presided. When it had 
the evidence before it the members were not titted to decide on nice 
or intricate causes, If they were perplexed they met without coming 
to a decision or allowed the matter to lie over until some circumstance 
prevented the necessity of meeting any more, These causes 
produced great delay and trials were often left unfinished, When 
the members were chosen by the parties and were interested in 
the cause, they were advocates rather than judges and their disputes 
caused as much delay as the neglect of the impartial. When they 
Were impartin! they were indifferent and irresolute unless some 
member, probably stirred to activity by a bribe, relieved his 
colleagues of the trouble of deciding. When theiraward was signed 
the jury dissolved and their decree remained with the local ts 
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to enforce or neglect as he chose. Where so much was left 
arbitrary there was much corruption. Even after the British 
conquest it was common to have a complaint from a man who had 
an old decision even from the nydyddhish at Poona which he bad not 
been able to get enforced. The want of principle in the rulers was 
another cause of uncertainty and litigation. No decision was final. 
A new mémilatdér or a new minister might take up a cause his 
predecessor had decided, the same man might revise his own 
decisions from corrupt motives, and there was as much difficulty in 
being exempt from an unjust revision as in obtaining a just one. 
In the time of the last Peshwa, the revenne-farming system 

over each district to the highest bidder, who was generally the most 
unprincipled man about the court, and, as full support was requisite 
to enable him to pay his revenue, it consigned the people to his 
oppression without a remedy. The contractor’s weal Gate and 
thought were spent in realizing his revenue. Justice was 

sold, and was never thought of except as a marketable commodity. 
A bribe could always enable the party in the wrong to prevent his 
cause going toa jury or overturn the decision of one. An appeal 
lay from the under-contractor to the upper whose income depended 
on the exactions of the authorities below him, and from him to the 
minister, who never received a complaint without a present, or to 
the Peshwa, who never received a complaint at all. The government 
gave little justice to the rich and none tothe poor. Still, with all 
these defects the Maritha country flourished and the people seemed 
to have been free from some of the evils which exist under the 
more elaborate British Government. Some advantages must have 
counterbalanced the obvious defects of the system. Most of the 
advantages seem to have sprung from the fact that the government, 
though it did little to obtain justice for the people, left them the means 
of procuring it themselves, The advantage of this was specially felt 
among the lower orders who are most out of reach of their rulers 
and most apt to be neglected under all governments. By means of 


the jury they were enabled to effect a tolerable dispensation of 


justice among themselves, and it happens that most of the 
objections above stated to that institution do not apply in their case. 
A patil was restrained from exercising oppression both by the fear of 
the mdmlatdar and by the inconvenience of offending the society in 
which he lived, and when both parties were inclined to have a jury, 
he had no interest in refusing to call one, A jury could arecls 
be perplexed in the simple causes that arose under its own eyes nor. 
could it easily give a corrupt decision when all the neighbours knew 
the merits of the case. fendants, witnesses, and members were 
all within the narrow compass of a village and where all were kept 
from earning their daily bread during the discussion there was not 
likely to be much needless complaint or affecteddelay. This branch 
of the native system was excellent for the settlement of the disputes 
of the landholders among themselves. It was of no use in protecting 
them from the oppression of their superiors. But here another 
principle came into operation. As the whole of the government 
revenue was drawn from the landholders, it was the obvious interest 
of government and its agents to protect the landholder and to prevent 
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his suffering from any exactions but their own. In good times the 
exactions of government were limited by the conviction that the 
best way to enrich itself was to spare the landholder; and the 
exactions of the agents of government were limited by the common 
interest of government and the landholders in restraining their 
depredations. Under the influence of these principles while the 
native government was , its landholders were fairly protected 
both from the injustice of their neighbours and from the tyranny 
of their superiors, and the landholders were the most namerons, 
most important, and most deserving portion of the community. It 
was in the class above the landholder that the defects of the judicial 
system were most felt, and even there they had some advantages. 
As the great fault of government was its inertness people were at’ 
least secure from its over-activity. A government officer might be — 
induced by a bribe to harass an individual under colour of justice ; 
he could not be compelled by the mere filing of a petition to involve 
those under his jurisdiction in all the vexations of a law suit. 
Even when bribed, he could not do much more than harass the 
individual ; for the right to demand a jury was a bar to arbitrary 
decrees, and although he might reject or evade the demand, yet the 
frequent occurrence of a course so contrary to public opinion could 
not escape his superiors if at all inclined to do justice. The 
inertness of government was counteracted by various expedients 
which though objectionable in themselves supplied the place of 
better principles. These were private redress, patronage, and 
presents. If a man had something to demand from an inferior or 
an equal he placed him under restraint, prevented his leaving his 
house or eating, and even forced him to sit in the sun till he came 
to some agreement. Ifthe debtor were a superior, the creditors had 
first recourse to supplications and appeals to the honour and sense 
of shame of the pt party. He laid himself on his threshold, 
threw himself in his path, clamoured before his door, or employed 
others to do all this for him. He would even sit and fast he ore 
the debtor’s door, and appeal to the gods and invoke their curses 
upon the person by whom he was injured. It was a point of honour 
with the people not to disturb the authors of these importunities, 
so long as they were just, and some satisfaction was generally 
ae by their means. If they were unjust, the party thus 
arassed naturally concurred with the plaintiff in the wish for a 
jury, and thus an object was obtained which might not have been 
gained from the indolence of the magistrate. Standing before the 
residence of the great man, assailing him with clamour, holding up 
a torch before him by daylight, pouring water. without ceasing on 
the statues of the gods, all these extreme measures when resorted 
to seldom failed to obtain a hearing even under Béjirfv, and there 
was the still more powerful expedient both for recovering a debt or 
for obtaining justice, to get the whole caste, village, or trade to 
join in performing the above ceremonies until the demand of one of 
its members were satisfied. The next means of obtaining justice 
was by patronage. If a poor man had a master, a landlord, a great 
neighbour or any great connexion, or if he had a relation who had 
a similar claim on a great man, he could interest him in his favour 
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and procure his friendly intercession with the debtor, his application 
to the friends of the debtor, or his interest with the public authority 
to obtain justice for his client. This principle was not so oppressive 
as it seems at first sight, or as it must have been had it been partial; 
for it was so widespread that ecarcely any man was without some 
guardian of his interests. Both sides in a cause were brought nearly 
equal and the effect of the interference of their patrons was to 
stimulate the system which might otherwise have stood still. If 
this resource failed, a present or the promise of a present to the 
public authority or those who had weight with him would be 
efficacious. The fee of one-fourth of all property gained in law suits 
was in fact a standing bribe to invite the sid of the magistrate. 
The number of persons who could grant panchdyats also expedited 
business, Besides the nydyddhish and the numerous mamilatdares 
and jdgirdérs, many people .of consequence could hold juries 
under the es or implied authority of the Peshwa, and every 
chief settled the disputes of his own retainers, whether among 
themselves or with others of the lower or middle classes, A great 
number of disputes were also settled by private arbitration, and their 
proceedings in the event of an appeal were treated by the 
government with the same consideration as those of juries held 
under its own authority. 


Thus some sort of justice was obtained and it was less impure 
than might be expected from the sources from which it was supp ied. 
Public opinion and the authority of the magistrate set bounds to 
dunning and the institution of the jury was a restraint on patronage 
and paler The jury itself, though unfitted to settle any but villa 
causes, had man vantages. ‘Though each might be slow, the 
number that could sit at a time even under the superintendence of 
one person must have enabled them to decide many causes. The 
intimate acquaintance of the members with the subject in dispute 
and in many cases with the character of the parties must have 
made their decisions frequently correct; and it was an advantage 
of incalculable value in that mode of trial that the judges being 
drawn from the body of the people could act on no principles that 
were not generally understood, a circumstance which by aihcarga. 
uncertainty and obscurity in the law struck at the sage root 
litigation. The liability of the juries to corruption was checked by 
the circumstance that it did not so frequently happen to one man 
to be a member as to make venality profitable, while as the parties 
and the members were of his own class the receiver of bribes was 
much exposed to detection and loss of character. Accordingly, 
even after the corrupt reign of Béjirdv, juries appear to have kept 
the confidence of the people in a great degree and they seem to 
have been not unworthy of their good opinion. According to Mr. 
Chaplin their statement of the evidence was short and clear, their 
reasoning on it solid and sensible, and their decision, as a rule, just 
and fair. Their grand defect was delay. To prevent delay the 
suitors had recourse to the same remedies as they used to people 
in power, importunity, intercession of patrons, an sometimes no 
doubt to promises, fees, and bribes. 
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It is impossible to form clear notions on the general result of this 
administration, either as to its despatch of causes, the degree of 
asi nrarced or its effect on the character of the people. 
Mr. Elphinstone believed that simple causes were speedily decided 
and complicated cases slowly. The nydyddhieh usually tried com- 
plicated cases. In twenty years he had less than 1400 ‘canses filed, 
of which it was believed one-half were never decided. Panchayats 
appear generally to have given just decisions, but men in power 
could obstruct a reference to those assemblies and could prevent the 
executions of their decrees, That justice was often denied and 
injustice committed appears from the frequency of thalli, which was 
a term for robbery, arson, and murder, committed to force a village 
ora government officer to satisfy the claims of the perpetrator. 
Murders on account of disputes about landed property were every- 
where frequent. With regard to its effect on the character of 18 
people, the landholders seemed in most respects simple and honest. 
At the same time there was no regard for truth and no respect for 
an oath throughout the whole community, and forgery, intrigue, and 
deceit were carried to the highest pitch among the patils, kulkarnis, 
and all who had much opportunity of practising those iniquities. 
There was no punishment for perjury or forgery. Litigiousness did 
not seem to have been prevalent, unless the obstinacy with which 
pone sek to claims to landed property could be brought under 
the | of litigiousness. 

' The power of administering criminal justice was vested in the 
revenue officers and varied with their rank from the patil, who 
could put a man for a few days in a village office to the sarsubhedér, 
who in Bijirdv’s days had the power of life and death. Formerly 
powers of life and death were confined to persons invested with the 
mutalikt seal and to great military chiefs in their own armies or their 
own estates. At the same time the right of inflicting punishment 
was undefined, and was exercised by each man more according to 
his influence than according to his office. One patil would flog and 
fine and put in the stocks for many weeks, while another would 
not even venture to imprison. Most mdmlatddrs would hang @ 
Ramoshi, Bhil, or Mang robber without a reference, and those at a 
distance would exercise their power without scruple, while the high- 
est civil officers, if at Poona, would pay the Peshwa the attention of 
applying for his sanction in all capital cases, A chief was thought 
to have authority over his own troops and servants wherever he 
Was. 

There was no prescribed form of trial, They seized men on slight 
suspicion, gave way to presumptions of guilt, forced confessions by 
torture, and inflicted punishments which, although they were inhoman 
or rather because they were inhuman, were effectual in striking 
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1 Elphinstone's Report (1819), 36-40, 

‘Sindia while he affected to act under the Peshwa put many of his chiefs and 
ministers, even Brahmans, who had been accused of plots, to death. ppa Deadi, while 
completely in the Peahwa's power, in 1813, blew away one of his Sardira from a gun 
for conspiracy against him and was never questioned though the execution took place 
within one mile of Poona, 
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— a ee or a head i — — be executed at once on 
the groun notoriety. il caught in a of a district 
where Bhils were adntienie Ais road Sonld be eat forthwith. 
In doubtful cases the chief authority would order some of the people 
about him to inquire into the affair, The prisoner was examined, 
and if suspicions were strong, he was flogged to make him confess. 
Witnesses were examined and a summary of their evidence and of 
the statement of the accused were always taken down in writing. 
Witnesses were sometimes confronted with the accused in the hope 
of shaming or perplexing the party whose statement was false; but 
this was by no means necessary to the regularity of the proceedings. 
The chief authority would generally consult his officers and per 
employ a committee of them to conduct an inquiry. It is doubtful 
if juries were ever generally employed in criminal trials.! 

In crimes against the state, the prince made or directed his 
ministers to make such inquiries as seemed requisite for his own 
safety and gaye such orders regarding the accused as their case 
seemed to require. Torture was employed to compel confession and 
the disclosure of accomplices. Trials for treason were considered 
above law, bat even in common trials no law seems ever to have been 
referred to, except in cases connected with religion, where shastria 
or divines were sometimes consulted. ‘he only rule seems to have 
been the custom of the country and the magistrate’s idea of 
expediency. The Hinda law was quite disused, and although every 
man was tolerably acquainted with its-rules in civil cases, no one 
but the very learned had the least notion of its criminal enactments. 
Murder, unless attended with peculiar atrocity, appears never to have 
been a capital offence, and was usually punished by fine. Highway 
robbery was generally punished with death as it was generally com- 
mitted by low people. A greater distinction was made in the 
punishment on account of the caste of the criminal than on account 
of the nature of the crime. A man of fair caste was seldom put to 
death except for offences against the state. In such cases birth 
seems to have been no protection,* yet treason and rebellion 
were thought less heinous offences than with the British. This 
originated ina want of steadiness, not of severity, in the govern- 
ment. When it suited a temporary convenience, an accommoda- 
tion was made with a rebel, who was immediately restored not only 
to safety but to favour The other punishments were hanging, 
beheading, cutting to pieces with swords, and crushing the head 
with a mallet. Punishments, though public, were always executed 
with little ceremony orform. Brahman prisoners who could not be 





1 Captain Grant mentions that juries were employed in criminal cases in Satdra. 

* Vithoji the full brother of Yashvantriv Ho was trampled to death by an 
elephant for rebellion, or rather for heading a gang of predatory horse, and Sayaji 
Athavle, a dispossessed jdgirddr, was blown away from a gun for the same offence. 

* Bilkrishna G. received a jdgir for the same insurrection for which 
Vithoji Holkar was pat to death, Vishvdsrav Ghatge, who headed a large body of 
plundering horse, was treated with much favour by Peshwa, but Abdulla Khan, a 
relative of the Nawab of Savanur, who committed the same offence at a subsequent 
period, was blown away from a gun, 
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executed, were poisoned or made away with by unwholesome 
food such as bread made of equal parts of flour and salt. Women 
were never put to death ; long confinement, and cutting off the nose 
ears and breasts were the severest punishments inflicted on women. 
Mutilation was very common, and the person who had his hand, 
foot, ears, or nose cut off was turned loose as soon as the sentence 
was executed and left to his fate. Imprisonment in hill forts and 
in dungeons was common and the prisoners, unless they were people 
of consideration, were always neglected and sometimes allowed to 
starve. Prisoners for theft were often whipped at intervals to make 
them discover where the stolen property was hidden. Hard labour, 
especially in building fortifications, was not unknown, but like most 
ignominious punishments was confined to the lower orders. Brand- 
ing with a hot iron is directed by the Hindu law but is not known 
to have been practised. Flogging with a martingale was very 
common in trifling offences like petty thefts. The commonest of 


all punishments was fine and confiscation of goods, to which the 


mamlatdar was so inuch prompted by his avarice that it was often 
difficult.to say whether it was inflicted as the regular punishment 
or merely made use of as a pretence for gaining wealth. On the 
one hand it seems to have been the Maratha practice to punish 
murder especially if committed by a man of good caste by fine ; 
on the other the mdmlatddrs would frequently release Bhil robbers 
contrary to the established custom, and even allow them to renew 
their depredations on the payment of a sum of money. It may be 
averred that no other punishment was ever inflicted on a man who 
could afford to pay a fine. On the whole the criminal system of 
the Mardthis was in the last state of disorder and corruption. 
Jadging from the impunity with which crimes might be committed 
under such a system of criminal justice and police the crimes were 
not particularly numerous.!| Murder for revenge, generally either 
from jealousy or disputes about landed property and as frequently 
about village rank, is mentioned as the commonest crime among the 





? Mr. Elphinstone thus accounts for this rarity of crime in the Mardtha country. 
The people were few compared to the quantity of arable land. They were hardy, 
warlike, and always armed. The situation of the lower orders was very comsfartable 
and that of the upper ‘sey nas There was abundance of employment in the 
domestic establishments and foreign conquests of the nation. ‘The ancient system of 
police was maintained ; all the powers of the state were united in the same hands and 
their vigour was not checked by any suspicions on the part of the government or any 
scruples of theirown, In cases that threatened the peace of society apprehension 
was sudden and arbitrary, trial summary, and punishment prompt and severe. The 
innocent might sometimes suffer, but the guilty could scarcely ever escape. Aa the 
magistrates were natives they readily understood the real state of a case submitted 
to them and were little retarded by scruples of conscience, so that prosecutors and 
Witnesses had not long to wait. In their lax system, men knew that if they wero 
Fight in substance, ry 8 would not be questioned about the form, and perhaps they 
likewise know that if they did not protect themselves they could not ways expoct 
protection from the magistrate, whose business was rather to keep down great dis- 
order than to afford assistance in cases that might be settled without his aid. The 
maimiatdre were thomeelves considerable persons and there were men of property 
and consideration in every neighbourhood, indmddrs, jdgirddrs, and old jaminddrs. 
These men associated with the ranks above and below them and kept up the chain of 
society to the prince, By this means the higher orders were kept informed of the 
situation of the lower, and as there was scarcely any man without a patron men 
might be exposed to oppression bat could scarely suffer from neglect, 
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Maréthés. Gang ee robberies were common but were 
almost always committed by Bhils and other predatory tribes who 
scarcely formed part of the society. 

Under the Mardthds' the patil was responsiblo for the polica of 
his village. He was sided by the accountant and by the changula 
or assistant headman, and, ee the occasion required it, by all the 
villagers, His great and responsible assistant in matters of police 
was the village watchman, the Mhér. Thongh there was only an 
allowance for one watchman in a village, the family had apt 
branched into several members who relieved and aided eac 
ree duties were to keep watch at night, to eos out all arrivals and 

epartures, watch all strangers, and report all suspicious persons to 
the headman, The es, da was Likewise sul to know the 
character of each man in the village and when a theft was committed 
within village bounds, it was his business to find the thief. He was 
enabled to do this by his early habits of inquisitiveness and observa- 
tion, as well as by the nature of his allowance, which being aie 
a small share of the grain and similar property belonging to 3 
house, he was kept always on the watch to ascertain his fees and 
always in motion to gather them, When a theft or robbery happened 
the watchman began his inquiries and researches. It was very 
common for him to track a thief by his footsteps and if he did this 
to another village so as to satisfy the watchman there, or 
if he otherwise traced the property to an adjoining village his 
responsibility ended and it wax the duty of the watchman of the 
new village to take up the pursuit. The last village to which the 
thief had been clearly traced became answerable for the property 
stolen, which would otherwise have fallen on the village where 
the robbery was committed. The watchman was obliged to make 
up this amount as far as his means went and the remainder was 
levied on the whole village. Only in particular cases was the 
restoring of the value of the property insisted on to its full extent. 
Some fine was generally levied and neglect or connivance was 
punished by transferring the grant or indm of the patil or watchman 
to his nearest relation, by fine, by imprisonment in irons, or by 
severe corporal punishment. This responsibility was necessary, a8, 
besides the usual temptation to neglect, the watchman was himself 
a thief, and the patil was disposed to harbour thieves with a view 
to share their profits. Besides the regular village watchman, others 
were often entertained from the plundering tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood, Their business was to aid in meeting open force, and to 
help in apprehending offenders, but chiefly to prevent depredations 
by members of their own tribe and to find out the perpetrators 
when any did occur. 

In police matters as in revenue affairs the patil was under the 
mdmlatdér, who employed the same agents in the police as in the 
revenue department. ‘The mdmlatdér saw that all villagers acted in 
concert and with proper activity. The sarsubheddér kept the same 
superintendence over the mamlatdars. These officers had also 








! Elphinstone's Report, 25th October 1919, 34-35. 
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considerable establishments to maintain the peace of the district. 
Shibandis or irregular infantry and small parties of horse were 
employed to oppose violence and support the village police. With 
the médmlatdars also rested all general arrangements with the 
chiefs of predatory tribes either in forbearing from plunder them- 
selves or for aid in checking plunder in others. The mdmlatddér 
had great discretionary powers and even a patil would not hesitate 
to secure a suspected person or to take any measure that seemed 
scones ¥0 maintain the police of his village for which he was 
answerable. 


_ This system of police was kept up to the time of Nana Fadnavis 
(1774-1500) and is said to have succeeded in | rving security 
and order. The confusion in the beginnin of the last Peshwa’s 
reign, the weakness of his own government, the want of soplorees 
for adventurers of all kinds, and the effects of the 1803-4 famine 

eatly deranged the system of police. To remedy the disorders 
into which it fell, an office was instituted under the name of 
fapdsnavis or ins r, Whose special duty was to discover and 
seize offenders. e tapdsnavia ia a jurisdiction entirely inde- 
pendent of the mdmlatddrs and had a body of horse and foot 
which was the principal instrument of their administration. They 


had also Rémoshis and spies, whom they employed to give informa- 


tion and on receiving it they went with a body of horse to the villag 
where the theft happened and proceeded to seize the patil and the 
watchman and to demand the thief or the amount of the property 
stolen or the fine which they thought proper to impose if the offence 
were any other than theft. The detection of the offender they seem 
to have left in general to the ordinary village police. There were 
constant and loud complaints by the mdmlatdars and villagers that 
the tapdsnavises were active only in extorting money under false 
accusations and that robbers flourished under their protection. ‘The 
tapdsnavises on the other hand complained of indifference, con- 
nivance, and opposition of villagers and revenue officers. Great 
abuses are stated to have at all times existed even under the 
regular system. Criminals found refuge in one district when chased 
out of another. Some jdgirddrs and jamindére made a trade of 
harbouring robbers, and any offender, it is said, could haye bought 
his release if he had money enough to pay for it. False accusations 
were likewise made a cloak for exaction from the innocent, and 
villagers were obliged to pay the amount of plundered property in 
the loss of which they had no share and for which the losers received 
no compensation! 


a 


1 There cannot be & stronger proof of the enormous abuses to which the former 
police was liable than is fornished by an occurrence under the eye of government 
in the days of Nina Fadnavis. There was ot that time a bored! in the city of 
Poona called Ghashirim, a native of Northern India, who was much trusted and rose 
toa high position, This man was convicted of having for man years employed the 
owers of the police in murders and o iona which the natives illustrate by stories 
ar beyond behef. His guilt was at length detected and excit@d such indignation, 
that though a Brahman it was decided to punish him capitally. He was led thr 
gg a camel and then abandoned to the fury of the people who stoned him 
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In Bajirav’s time, £900 (Rs,9000) a month was allowed to the 
officer who had charge of the police at Poona, From this he had to 
maintain a large staff of constables, some horse patrols, and a 
considerable number of Ramoshis. He was answerable for the 
amount of property plundered whenever the Peshwa thought proper 
to call on him. Still his appointment was reckoned lucrative as the 
pay of his establishment was very low, and both he and they derived 
much profit from unavowed exactions. The city police was 
nevertheless good. On the whole murders or robberies attended with 
violence and alarm were rare and complaints of the insecurity of 
property were never heard. 

After the British conquest (1817), to prevent sudden and 
extensive changes, the judicial administration of Poona along with 
other Deccan districts was till 1827 under the orders of the Governor 
in Council. Subject to the Comissioner Mr. Elphinstone, Captain 
Henry Dundas Robertson was appointed Collector of revenue, J : 
and istrate of the Poonadistrict, whose authority nearly resembled 
that of the great sarsubheddrs under the Peshwa's government. 
Experienced natives were appointed to fill the numerous subordinate 
posts with permanent salaries, on a scale of liberality which rendered 
their offices both in regard to power and emolument exceedingly 
respectable. To protect and conciliate the people, to attempt no 
innovations, and to endeavour to show to the people that they were to 
expect no change but the better administration of their own laws were 
the primary objects to which the Commissioner directed the attention 
of the Poona as well as of the other Deccan Collectors." Allthe great 
estate-holders or jégirddrs were allowed to continue to use within 
theirown territory the powers they had always enjoyed. Even towards 
those chiefs who had lost their ‘onde, great aatoacy and as little 
interference as possible were enjoined. The equitable and enlightened 
law which levels all distinctions would have been intolerable to men’s 
minds in the existing state of the Marétha country and would have 
been as little relished by the lower as by the high classes of society.” 


The jury or panchdyat was directed to be considered the main 
instrument of civil judicature, all suits being referable to these 
tribunals, whose decisions were final except in eases where corruption 
or gross partiality might be proved or where the award itself was 
grosely unjust, An appeal in all cases waa allowed to either party. 
When an appeal was made the Collector was instructed to examine 
the proceedings of the panchdyat and to institute such further 
inquiries as the case might call for, When no appeal was made the 
decree of the panchdyat was to be enforced. Revision of panchayat 
decisions was discountenanced as not necessary or Speed except in 
cases of gross error, corruption, or injustice ; and with a view to 
prevent delay in the execution of awards the Commissioner declared 
that he would not receive appeals or interfere with decisions any 
further than might be necessary for the purpose of ascertaining 
that the general rales on which judicial proceedings were conducted 
had not been infringed. ‘The Collectcr had five judicial amins 
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employed in the city of Poona where from the extent of the 
pulation and the spirit of litigation which prevailed the demand 
for justice was particularly heavy. In June 1522 mémlatdirs were 
empowered to decide causes to the amount of £10 (Rs.100), The 
amins,besides deciding causesthemselves aided juries by recording and 
shaping their proceedings and generally in forming and superintend- 
ing these courts of arbitration. There were not many appeals from 
the amins’ decisions, and they stood fair in point of integrity, though 
they required to be kept under a vigilant superintendence, They 
did not appear to be popular among Sarddrs, whose dislike, no doubt, 
arose from their occasionally arrogating to themselves an authority 
which native gentlemen, unaccustomed to the equality of judicial 
rules of procedure, could ill brook from persons whom they considered 
go much their inferiors. The period within which suits for debt 
and personal. property might be entertained was limited as in other 
Deccan districts to twenty-four years, and it extended agreeably to 
the custom of the country to seventy years for claims founded on the 
mortgage of vatans. No time was fixed after which appeals were not 
received, nor were appellants in general compelled to enter into bonds 
for the payment of a fine if their complaint proved frivolous, though 
this was done in some few instances when the complaint was 
suspected to be vexatious. Decrees were executed im the usual 
manner by distraint of property and personal restraint ; ifn : 
houses were sometimes sold, but the implements of trade were usually 
spared unless no other property was forthcoming. No definite rulea 
were established in regard to the period of imprisonment for debt 
if the debtor failed to satisfy the demand upon him. Creditors 
requiring the confinement of debtors paid them subsistence money’. 
After the appointment of a Registrar, the returns both civil and 
criminal were regularly furnished. The supply of justice appeared 
retty nearly to keep pace with the demand in all ordinary cases, 
bat a few in which Sardérs were concerned were shamefully 
protracted by the delays and impediments which the people knew 50 
well how to oppose to the adjustment of their differences. In 1819-20 
the agitation of old debts and claims that had their origin during 
the late government and were im fact an arrear of the Peshwa’s file, 
brought an aceumulation of 4603 suits. Of these 241 were settled 
by panchayat, 461 by rajindma, forty-one by decree of court, 
and 774 by amins and mémlatddrs, being an aggregate of 1517 
causes adjusted, besides 2721 dismissed from the non-attendance 
of plaintiffs. The total disposed of amounted to 4238 and the 
balance on the file was 365. In the following year (1820-21), the 
file including those undecided, comprehended $122 suits of which 
113 were settled by panchayat, 563 by rayindma, thirteen by decree 
of court, and 682 by amins and miémlatdirs, making a total of 1376 
canses determined exclusive of 470 which went by default. The 
number remaining on the file at the expiration of the year was 1276. 
In 1821-22 the file consisted of 5708 suits. Of these 170 were 
decided by panchdyat, 372 by mutual agreement, five by decree of 
court, and 761 by aming and mamlatdars, making a total of 1308. 





1 Chaplin's Report (1822), 70, 
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The only innovations in criminal justice introduced the Britizh 
were closer superintendence and prohibition of the indefinite 
confinement of suspected persons by the pdtils and m4mlatdars. 
'There was more system, more scruples, more trials, more acquittals, 
more certain punishments for all crimes except robbery and for that 
both less certain and less severe. The power of punishing was taken 
from the pdfil and that which was left to the mdmlatdir was limited 
toa fine of 4s. (Rs, 2) and confinement for twenty-four hours. The 
powers of the Collectors were not less than those of a sarsubheddr 
except in the article of inflicting capital punishment, but his manner 
of exercising his power was altogether different. A prisoner was 
formally ublicly brought to trial. He was asked whether he 
was guilty, and if he admitted his guilt pains were taken to ascertain 
that his confession was voluntary. If he denied his guilt witnesses 
were called without further inquiry. They were examined in the 
presence of the prisoner, who was allowed to cross-examine them 
and to call witnesses in hisown defence. If there was any doubt 
when the trial was concluded he was acquitted. If he was clearly 
guilty, the shdstri was called on to declare the Hindu law. It 
often happened that this law was unreasonable and when the error 
was on the side of severity it was modified, when on the side of lenity 
+t was acquiesced in. ‘The law officers were always present at those 
trials, n the trial was ended and the sentence passed, im cases 
of magnitude it was reported for confirmation to the Commissioner, 
where the same leaning to the side of lenity was shown as in the 
court itself, The see ents awarded by the shdstris were: death, 
which was executed in cases of murder, and sometimes robbery 
accompanied with attempts to murder; mutilation, which was 
commuted into imprisonment with hard labour; and simple 
imprisonment, which was carried into effect. Women were never 
put to death, nor Brahmans except in cases of treason. When the 
guilt of the accused was not proved very great caution had been 
enjoined in imprisoning him on suspicion. It had indeed been 
recommended that no person should be so imprisoned unless a 
notorjous leader of banditti, and when any person did happen to be 
imprisoned for want of security the period at which he was to be 
released was directed to be fixed. The whole of this system was 
evidently better calculated for protecting the innocent from 
punishment and the guilty from undue severity than’ for securing 
' the community by deterring from crimes. 

During the first years of British rule, the Poona criminal file was 
usually heavy and the magisterial department was alone sufficient 
to occupy the undivided attention of one of the Collector’s assistants, 
aided occasionally by the Collector himself and the Registrar. 
In 1821 there were fewer cases of murder than in either of the 
preceding two years, of gang robbery the number of commitments 
was greater but the convictions fewer. Of burglary there were no 
eases, which was rather an extraordinary circumstance, but it seems 
to be owing to the crime having been otherwise classed probably 
under the cases of considerable theft, which were very numerous, there 
haying beeneighty-fivecommitments and seventy-eightconvictions on 
this account. Receiving stolen property seemed to be also an offence 
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that was increasing. Petty thefts were also very prevalent, with 463 
commitments and 307 convictions. The aggregate of crime was 
prodigiously great. There were 793 convictions out of 1278 
commitments in 1821. This was accounted for by the thieving 
propensities of the Ramoshis and the vicious habits of the lower 
orders of a large town like Poona where many persons were out of 
employment and destitute of visible means of livelihood. The returns 
of heinous crimes committed during the three years ending 20th 
June 1822 exhibited fifty-four cases of which the perpetrators 
were not found. Of these two-thirds were burglaries and gang 
robberies and the rest apparently cases of murder. The number 
of capital trials, convictions, and executions during the three years 
commencing with lst July 1819 was as follows: 

Poona Capital Offences, 1815-1822 
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A few months after the Adalat had been in existence it wag 
found unable to cope with the work. Some additional iano 
became necessary and the following three courts were establish 
in addition to the Adalat, one for the trial of original cases of 
importance and of a s, consisting of shdstris presided over by a 
magistrate ; one for the trial of all cases valued below a certain sum 
instituted by persons of rank over whom alone it had jurisdiction ; 
and one for the trial of all petty suits and for the investigation of 
trifling offences, The Adalat settled all inferior disputes with the 
aid of juries subject to an appeal to the Collector. Minor offences 
and minor civil matters in the district were settled by revenue 
officers or mémlatdirs with the aid of juries assembled under 
their authority subject to an appeal; all serious criminal 
complaints were enquired into by the Collector's assistants 
with the aid of shdstris. In 1820 Government issued orders 
directing oe other things that the trial of criminal cases 
by juries should be discontinued as being inconsistent with 
former usage and unattended with important advantages, that the 
administration of civil justice by juries be untrammelled by forms 
and regulations which threw over the institution a mystery which 
enabled litigious people to employ courts of justice as engines of 
intimidation against neighbours and which raised a necessity for 
the employment of lawyers, and that claims against Sardirs should 
be preferred to the Commissioner. In 1822 it was found that 
justice could fot be administered as regularly as was desirable in 
consequence of the Collector having other multifarious and important 
duties to perform. An officer termed a Registrar was therefore 
appointed with a view to secure more regularity and accuracy in 
the administration of justice and in the preparation of judicial 
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documents. He had to superintend and do such judicial work, 


especially civil, as the Collector eh by general or special orders 
entrust to him. In fact he was the Collector’s judicial assistant. 
In.1828 the mamlatdars were relieved of their judicial duties and 
courts bag cee over by munsiffs were satablinhied at Shivner, 
Purandhar, Khed, Pébal, Bhimthadi,and Haveli. Besides these there 
were in the city of Poona the courts of the first and second Registrars, 
a sur-amin, and four amins. The munsifis were empowered to try 
all cases not specially excepted without obtaining the previous 
consent of the parties. The jury system was limited to certain 
classes of suits unless the parties specially desired that mode of 
trial. Greater strictness and regularity of procedure were intro- 
duced and greater facilities were afforded for appeal from the 
decisions of munsiffs and juries. In 1825 a civil and criminal 
Judge was for the first time appointed and the Collector was 
relieved of all judicial work except magisterial! The Sholdpur 
collectorate was placed under the charge of the Judge with a 
senior assistant judge, with civil and criminal powers, at the 
detached station of Sholépur. In 1826 the Commissionership 
was abolished. The general supervision and control exercised by 
the Commissioner over the administration of justice in the Deccan 
was transferred to the Judges of the Sadar Divani and Faujddért 
Adélat, who were designated Commissioners of civil and criminal 
justice in the last resort for the Deccan. Two lista of each of the three 
classes of Sardirs were made, one showing the names of Sardérs 
whom it was proposed to exempt from Pherae processes in civil 
cases and the other showing those of Sardérs proposed for 
exemption from processes in criminal cases. Rules were also framed 
for the guidance of officers entrusted with the duty of dealing with 
Sardérs’ claims. In 1827 the old system of judicature was remo- 
delled and made applicable to the Deccan, which included the Poona 
district, and native commissioners were & pointed to decide civil 
suits between £50 and £500 (Rs.500-5000) where the parties were 
neither Europeans nor Americans. The Zilla Judge was made 
criminal judge for the trial of certain offences of a heinous nature, 
the assistant judge was also made assistant criminal judge, and the 
senior assistant judge was invested with powers of a criminal 
judge. The Collector and his assistants were made district and 
assistant magistrates. In 1828 the court of the Agent for Sardara 
was established under Regulation XXIX. of 1827 with a deputy 
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1 In 1825 Bishop Heber wrote : The Collector was Judge of circuit or Magistrate, 
Offences Were tried and questions dash decided in the first instance by 
panchdyals or native juries assembled in aie under the hereditary head. The 
‘nore difficult cases were decided by native pancdits with handsome salaries at Poona 
and other great towns. Their decisiona were confirmed or revised by the Commis- 
sioner, The vam of adn, Ta oor in the first instance by village juries oF 
panchdyata and difficult cases by pandifs in Poona under the supervision of the Com- 
missioner was on the whole satisfactory. There were many complaints of the list- 
lesaness, negligence, and delays of the arbitrators. But the delay was less than the 
delay of the regular courts or "Addlats in other parts of India, and as far as integ ty 
went the reputation of the arbitration courts was far better than that the 
regular courts. Journal, 
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agent to take cognizance of claims against Sarddrs. The office 
of the deputy agent was abolished in 1834 and that of the 
assistant agent created in 1835. In 1830 the jurisdiction of 
native commissioners was extended to the cognizance of all suits 
where the parties were neither Europeans nor Americans. The 
designation of criminal judge and assistant criminal judge was 
changed to Sessions Judge and assistant sessions judge with extend- 
ed powers, In 1831 the office of native commissioners was 01 

to comprise three grades, and the officers holding them were directed 
to be styled respectively native judges, principal native commus- 
sioners, and junior native commissioners. The jurisdiction of the 
first in original suits was unlimited, the jurisdiction of the second 
extended to suita of a value not exceeding £1000 (Rs. 10,000), and 
of the third to £500 (Rs, 5000). Besides the courts of the Judge, 
assistant judge, Sadar Amins, and five native commissioners at 
Poona, there were in the District civil courts at Junnar, Ausar, 
Indépur, Kivle, Sésvad, and Talegaon. In 1836 these officers 
were ordered to be styled respectively Principal Sadar Amin, 
Sadar Amins, and munsifis and their jurisdiction was extended to 
Europeans and Americans. In 1838 there were three courts in the 
district at Talegaon, Junnar, and Chikan, and in 1541 there were 
four courts at Talegaon, Junnar, Chakan, and Inddépur. In 1842 
the sub-collectorate of Sholapur was made into a collectorate and 
a judge and sessions pg was appointed to it, In 1848 there 
were five courts in the district at Bardmati, Junnar, Talegaon, 
Khed, and Vadgaon. In 1861 assistant magistrates were directed 
to be called Full-power Magistrates, Subordinate Magistrates First 
Class, and Subordinate Magistrates Second Class, and the system of 
trial with the aid of assessors was introduced. In 1862 the court at 
Baramati was removed to Pitas. In 1865. Small Cause Court was 
established at Poona with final jurisdiction up to £50 (Rs. 500) 
and a Registrar’s court at Vadgaon. In 1866 the collectorate of 
Sholipur was again formed into a sub-collectorate with a senior 
assistant judge, In 1867 the system of trial by jury in criminal 
cases was introduced. In 1869 the designation of Principal Sadar 
Amin was changed into a First Class Subordinate Judge and that 
of Sadar Amins and munsiffs into Second Class Subordinate Judge. 
In 1872 the Full-power Magistrates and Subordinate Magistrates 
First Class and Subordinate Macnee Second Class were directed 
to be styled respectively first class magistrates, second class magis- 
trates, and third class magistrates. In 1880 two more courts were 
established at Inddpur and Sdsvad for the purpose of the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act to bring justice nearer the homes of the 
people. In 1883 the jurisdiction of the Small Cause Court Judge 
was raised to £100 (Rs. 1000) 

At present (1884) the district has a District and Sessions Judge 
stationed at Poona and eight subordinate judges. Of the sub-judges, 
one stationed at Poona, a first class sub-judge has jurisdiction over 
the city of Poona and the Haveli subdivision with an area of 813 square 
miles and 287,062 population; a second at Junnar has jurisdiction 
over the Junnar sub-division with an area of 611 square 
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and 102,273 ion; a third at Khed over the Khed subdivision Chapter IX. 
with an area of 888 square miles and 141,890 jon; & fourth Justice. 
at Talegaon (Dhamdhere) over the Sirur sub-division with an area 
of 577 square miles and 72,793 population; a fifth at Patas over poke 


the Bhimthadi sub-division with an area of 1037 square miles and 

110,428 population; a sixth at Indépur over the Indépar sub-division 

with an area of 567 square miles and 48,114 population; a seventh 

at Sdsvad over the Purandhar sub-division with an area of 470 

square miles and 75,678 population; and an eighth at Vadgaon 

over the Méval snb-division with an area of 385 square miles 

and 62,583 payee There is also under the Deccan Agri- 

culturists’ Relief Act, besides a special judge for the whole of the 

Deccan, a first class sub-judge for the Poona and Satéra districts. 

The average distance of the Poona first class sub-judge’s court from 

its furthest six villages is thi ix miles; of the Junnar court 

twenty-four miles; of the Khed court twenty-one miles; of the 

Talegaon court twenty-seven miles; of the Pitas court twenty- 

eight miles; of the Inddpur court twenty-two miles ; of the Sdsvad 

court eighteen miles; and of the Vadgaon court eighteen miles. 

‘The area of the jurisdiction of the Small Canse Judge's court is 308 

square miles at of the Vadgaon Registrar’s court 560 square miles. 
During the thirteen years ending 1552, the average number of suits 

decided was 8167. Except in 1875 when it fell to 9035 from 9656 1 

in 1874, during the six oes ending 1876 the totals gradually rose 

from 7705 in 1870 to 12,116 in 1876. During the next four years 

ending 1880, the totals gradually fell from 9187 in 1877 to 5436 in 

1880. During the last two years there was an increase, in 1881 to 

5870 and in 1882 to 601. Of the total number of cases decided, 

fifty-three per cent were on an average given against the defendant 

in his absence. ‘The number of this class of cases varied from 6998 

in 1876 to 560 in 1881. Of contested cases, ag period of 

thirteen years, an average of 16°10 per cent have been decided for 

the defeudant, the percentage varying from 22°50 in 1880 to 11°54 

in 1875. As regards the execution of decrees, no records are 

available for the eight years ending 1882. In 196 or 2°02 per cent 

of the suits decided in 1874 the decree was executed by putting 

the plaintiff in possession of the immovable property claimed. In 

5861 or 60°69 per cent of the 1874 decisions decrees were executed 

by the attachment or sale of property. Of these 5244 or 54°50 per 

cont were executed by the sale of immovable proper and 617 or 

639 per cent by the sale of movable property. The number of 

attachments or sales of immovable property varied from 6244 in 1874 

to 2444 in 1871 and of movable property from 747 in 1873 to 360 

in 1872. During the five years ending 1874 the number of decrees 

executed by the arrest of debtors varied from 428in 1872 to 306 

in 1870. ‘The following table shows that during the thirteen years 

ending 1882, except 1875 and 1876 the records for which years were 

destroyed by fire in 1879, the number of civil prisoners varied from 

497 in 1873 to seventy-two in 1832: 
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Poona Civil Suite, 1870-1882. 
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Poona Civil Prisoners, 1870 
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The Poona Small Couse Court was established in 1865. Daring 
the thirteen years ending 1882 the aresege number of suits 
decided was 6589. During the five years ending 1874 the totals 
show alternate rises and ‘alls, the lowest total being 7715 in 


1870 and the highest 10,513 in 1874, ae the next eight years — 


the totals gradually fell from 6460 in 1875 to 3779 in 1883, 
with alternate falls and rises. Of the total number of cases 
decided, forty-five per cent have on an average been given 
against the defendant in his absence. The number of cases decided 
in this way varied from 5391 in 1873 to 1092 in 1882. OF 
contested cases, during this period of thirteen years an average 
of 10°36 per cent have been decided for the defendant, the 
percentage varying from 15°71 in 1879 to 2°26 im 1875, and the 
number keeping above 200 in one year, 1873, and below 100 in 
1875 and in the three years ending 1882. The average value 
of suits varied from £6 3s. (Rs. 614) in 1878 to £5 5a. 
(Rs. 524) in 1881. With regard to the execution of decrees the 
number of attachments of movable property varied from 888 in 
1873 to seventy-two in 1881, and that of sales from 468 in 1873 to 
forty-eight in 1882. Of £21,220, the total value of suits disposed 
in 1882, £5113 or 24°09 per cent were put into the hands of the 
plaintiffs by the attachment or sale of the immovable property of 
the defendants. During the thirteen years ending 1882 the 
number of decrees executed by the arrest of debtors varied from 
7756 in 1873 to 2423 in 1880. During the first three years the 
number rose and fell, the lowest number being 5777 in 1870 and the 
highest 6707 in 1871. During the next eight years the number 
gradually fell from 7756 in 1873 to 2423 in 1880; in 1881 it rose to 
2601, and in 1882 it further rose to 2662. The following table 
shows that during the same thirteen years (1870-1882) the number 
of Small Cause Court civil prisoners varied from 497 in 1873 to fifty 
in 1880. 

The following statement shows in tabular form the working of the 
Poona Small Cause Court during the thirteen years ending 1882: 

Poona Small Cause Court Suits, 1870-1888, 
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The Cantonment Small Cause Court was established in 1859 
under Act III. of 1859, The Cantonment Magistrate, as Judge of 
the Small Cause Court under section 1 of the said Act, is invested 
with jurisdiction to hear and determine actions for debt and other 
personal actions up to £20 (Rs. 200). 

Doring the ten years ing 1882, the records for 1875, 1877, 
and 1879 being unavailable, the sverage number of suits decided 
was 1194. From 1453 in 1870 the nomber suddenly fell to 810 in 
1871 and rose to 1048 in 1872. In 1873 the number suddenly 
rose to 1546 or 47°52 per cent from 1048 in 1872. Except in 1876 
when the total was 1681, during the remaining five years tho 
totals gradually dwindled from 1546 in 1873 to 816 in 1881, 
During these ten years suits to recover sums less than £5 varied 
from 1313 in 1873 to 557 in 1880 and suits to recover more than 
£5 and less than £20 varied from 656 in 1876 to 134 in 1871. 

With regard to the execution of decrees, the number of sales of 
property varied from thirty-three in 1876 to nine in 1880. With 
slicht variations, the number of debtors imprisoned dwindled from 
eighty-eight in 1870 to nothing in 1879. e details are : 

Poona Cantonment Small Cause Court Defaila, 1870-1882. 
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The Poona levdd or arbitration court was established on the 16th 
of January 1876, chiefl ea the exertions of a Poona pleader 
the late Mr. Ganesh Vasudey Joshi. At a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Poona ro poe men belonging to most penis of 
the people were appointed arbitrators and of these one or more 
were to be chosen by the parties toa suit. Twenty of these have 
since died and eight new arbitrators have been added. The arbi- 
trators receive no pay, but to defray the court expenses one per 
cent fee is levied on all claims up to £200 (Rs..2000) and less than 
one per cent for hn her claims, and service fee 14d. (1 a.) is 
for every two coilon distance from the court, that is half of that charged 
by the Government civil courts, After the parties have consented 
to an arbitration the procedure is almost the same as that followed 
‘1 the Government courts. ‘The parties are allowed to employ 
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pleaders and agents or mukhtyars. Judgment is given by a 
majority of votes. No appeal from the arbitrators’ awards is ‘allowed 
by law, except on the ground of frand or of corruption. An agree- 
ment is passed by the parties to a suit before the arbitrators take 
up their case that they agree to abide by the arbitrators’ awards. 
Between 1876 when the court was established and 1883, uf 7511 
suits filed, 2430 of the aggregate value of £60,124 ~ 6,01,240) 
have been decided by passing awards, 1339 by amicable settlement 
without passing awards, and 3742 in other ways. During the 
three years ending 1878, 3897 or on anaverage 1299 suits were 
filed ; but since 1879 the number has varied between 655 in 1882 
and 789 in 1879, and averaged 722. The decrease is saidto be due 
to the me poneuen of conciliators by Government under the pro- 
visions of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, and the raising of 
the highest stamp duty for awards from 2s. to 10s. (Rs.1-5). The 
conciliators who dispose of all agricultural suits are most of them 
members of the arbitration court and sit for work in the arbitration 
rooms. 

In Poona, besides the ordinary registration, there is a special 
branch of registration called village registration, which works 
under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. The work of ordinary 
registration employs eleven sub-registrars all of them special or 
full-time officers, One of these sub-registrars is stationed at each of 
the sub-divisional and petty-divisional head-quarters. In addition to 
supervision by the Collector as District Registrar, a special scrutiny 
under the control of the Inspector General of Registration and 
Stamps is carried on by the Divisional Inspector. According to the 
registration report for 1882-83 the gross registration receipts for 
that year amounted to £913 (Rs. 9130) and the charges to £743 
(Rs. 7430). Of 2850, the total number of registrations, 2568 related 
to immovable property, 208 to movable property, and seventy-four 
were wills. Of 2568 documents relating to immovable property, 
868 were mortgage deeds, 1285 deeds of sale, thirty-three deeda of 
gift, 197 leases, and 185 miscellaneous deeds, Including £120,784 
(Rs. 12,07,840) the value of immovable property transferred, the 
total value of ppeer affected by registration amounted to £127,725 
(Rs. 12,77,250). Village registration under the Deccan Agricul- 
turiste’ Relief Act employs forty-cight village registrars, all of 
whom are special or full-time officers. Besides the forty-eight 
village registrars, every sub-registrar is also a village registrar 
within the limits of his charge, and is responsible for the issue of 
registration books to village registrars and for the monthly accounts 
of the village offices. Under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
a special officer for the district called Inspector of Village Registry 
Offices is appointed to examine the village registry offices. In 
addition to supervision by the Collector as District Registrar, a 
special scrutiny under the control of the Inspector General of 
Registration and Stamps is carried on by the Divisional Inspector. 
According to the registration report for 1882-83 the repris- 
tration receipts, under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. for 
that year amounted to £1182 (Rs. 11,820) and the charges to £1571 
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(Rs, 15,710) thus showing a deficit of £389 (Rs. 3890). Of 40,247, 
the total number of registrations, 24,640 related to immovable 
property and 15,607 to movable property. Of 24,640 documents 
relating to immovable property 7382 were mortgage deeds, 2141 
deeds of sale, fifty-four deeds of gift, 14,273 leases, and 790 
miscellaneous deeds. Including £186,068 (Rs. 18,60,680) the value 
of immovable property transferred, the total value of property 
affected by ration amounted to £268,209 (Rs. 26,82,090). The 
introduction of village registration into the district has prejudicially 
affected the operations of ordinary registrations. 

At present (1883) thirty-one officers share the administration 
of criminal justice. Of these one is the District Magistrate, ten 
are magistrates of the first class, seven of the second class, and 
thirteen of the third class. Two of the first class and three of the 
third class are honorary magistrates. Of the first class two are 
covenanted civil servants, one uncovenanted civil servant also 
called a deputy collector, one commissioned military officer, and four 
mimlatdérs. The District Magistrate has a general supervision 
over the whole district. In 1882 he decided five appeal cases. 
In the same year the first class Spent decided 2556 original 
cases in all. The two covenanted European civilians have the 
powers of a sub-divisional magistrate and also that of hearing 
appeals. In 1882 they decid eighty-two appeal cases, They 
divide the district between them according to their revenue charge 
which gives them each an average of 2674 square miles with a 
population of about 450,310 souls. ‘The deputy collector has i 
terial charge of the city of Poona. The two honorary first 
magistrates help the city magistrate in his work. The com- 
missioned military officer has magisterial charge of the Poona and 
Kirkee cantonments. The remaining four of the first class 
magistrates are mdmlatdérs and they have each a sub-division 
in their charge. Of the twenty second and third class magis- 
trates one is a Emnropean convenanted civil servant placed 
under the sub-divisional magistrate and nineteen are natives of 
India, Of this number eight are head kirkuns who assist the 
mamlatddrs and have no separate charge, and three are honorary 
magistrates who help the city magistrate. The remaining eight are 
sub-divisional and petty-divisional magistrates. These with the four 
first class magistrates have an average charge of 445 square miles 
with a population of about 75,052 souls, In 1882 the second and 
third class magistrates decided in all 3155 cases. Besides their 
magisterial duties these officera exercise revenue powers as 
mémlatdira, mahdlkaris, and head kirkuns to mamlatdars, 

There are 1202 hereditary police patils who are entrusted with 
setty magisterial powers under section 14 of the Bombay Village 

olice Act (VIII of 1867) and eleven hold commissions under section 
15 of the same Act. 

In 1882 the strength of the district or regular police was 1096. 
Of these under the District Superintendent two were subordinate 
officers, 177 were inferior subordinate officers, and twenty-five 
were mounted and 891 foot constables, The cost of maintaining 
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this foree was for the Superintendent a ly salary of £920 
(Rs. 9200); for the subordinate officers on yea salaries of not 
less than £120 (Rs. 1200) and the inferior subordinate officers on 
yearly salaries of less than £120 (Rs, 1200), a yearly cost of £4686 
(Rs. 46,860) ; and for the foot and mounted constables a cost of 
£10,171 (Rs. 1,01,710), Besides their pay a sum of £240 (Rs. 2400) 
was yearly allowed for the horse and travelling allowances of the 
Superintendent; £696 (Rs. 6960) for the pay and travelli 
allowances of his establishment ; £223 (Rs. 9930) for the horse and 
travelling allowances of subordinate officers ; and £2025 (Rs. 20,250) 
a year for contingencies and petty charges. Thus the total yearly 
cost of maintaining the police force amounted to £18,962 
(Rs. 1,89,620). On an area of 5348 square miles, and a population 
of 900,621, these figures give one constable for every 4°88 square 
miles and $21 people and acost of £3 10s. 1ld.(Rs.35 as.74) to the 
square mile or o4d, GF as.) to each head of the population. Of the total 
strength of 1096, exclusive of the Superintendent, ninety-one, twelve 
officers and seventy-nine men, were in 1882 employed as | 
over treaguries and lock-ups or as escorts to prisoners and treasure, 
239 were posted in towns and municipalities, 153 in catonments, 
and 612,103 officers and 509 men, on other duties, Ofthe whole 
number, exclusive of the Superintendent, 509 were provided with 
fire-arms and 586 were provided with batons; and 219 B ithe eighty- 
seven were officers and 132 men could read and write. Except 
the District Superintendent who was a European and ten officers 
and three men who were Eurasians, the members of the police 
force were all natives of India. Of these fifty-one officers and 198 
men were Muhammadans, fourteen officers and thirty men Brahmans, 
thirteen officers and sixty-six men Rajputs, eighty-two officers and 
551 men Mardthids, two officers and forty-eight men Rémoshis, six 
officers and twenty men Hindus of other castes, and one officer was 
aJew. The European Superintendent and the ten Eurasian officers 
and three men were Christians, 


The returns for the nine years ending 1882 show a total of 137 
murders, fifty-one culpable homicides, 185 cases of grievous hurt, 
556 gang robberies, and 62,009 other offences. During these nine 
years the total number of offences gave a yearly average of 6993 
or one offence for every fourteen of the population. The number 
of murders varied from twenty-one im 1882 to twelve in 1875 and) 
1878 and averaged fifteen ; — homicides varied from. eight 
in 1881 and 1882 to two in 1875 and averaged six; cases of 
grievous hurt varied from thirty-one in 1875 to sixteen in 1882 
and averaged twenty; gang and other robberies varied from 125 
in 1879 to thirty-seven in 1880 and averaged sixty-two; and other 
offences varied, from 8366 in 1878 to 5344 in 1874 and averaged 
6890 or 985 per cent on the whole, Of the whole number of 
persons arrested convictions varied from sixty-six per cent in 1878 
to twenty-five per cent in 1874 and averaged forty-five per cent. 
The percentage of stolen property recovered varied from fty-nine 
in 1874 to twenty-four in 1879 and averaged forty-one per cent. 
The details are : 
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The village police consists of the headmen called police pdaftils Vis Potter, 
who are appointed for life or fora term of years, and the rs, 

Rémoshis, and in some parts Kolis, who act as watchmen. They 

are remunerated by grants of land and sometimes by cash allowances. 

The nomination and dismissal of the police patil rest with the 

Commissioner of the Division, but he is under the direct orders of 

the District Magistrate. 
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The chief predatory tribes found in the district are the Kolis and 
the Ramoshis. An account of the Kolis and their risings is given 
in the Population and History chapters, A descriptive account of 
the Ramoshis will be found in the Population chapter. Captain 
Mackintosh has preserved the following details about their history 
The first traces of the Rimoshis are to be found in Satéra round 
Khatdy, Mhasvad, Malavdi, the fort of Mahimangad, and the town 
of Phaltan. From a large number of Telugu words in their 
language it seems they first migrated from Telingan, probably from 
the east and south-east of the present town of Haidarabad. The 
Ramoshis in their primitive state led a roving unsettled life, avoiding 
the habitations of the more civilised orders of society and engaging 
in plunder. On the principle of setting a thief to catch a thief 
they have from earliest times been employed as watchmen and for this 
service they enjoy certain hereditary rights. It is not known when 
the Ramoshis first crossed the Nira, A number of families settled 
to the north of the Nira and about the Purandhar hills many years 
before Shivaji was born (1627), but it was during Shivaji’s struggles 
with the Muhammadans that the Ramoshis flocked in numbers 
to his standard. It is said that the Ramoshis always favoured 
Shivéji’s interests and on many occasions exerted themselves greatly 
in his service and caused great annoyance to the Muhammadans, 
They plundered the Muhammadans during the night, attackin 
the honses or tents of their principal leaders, and carried of 
much valuable property including horses and camels and sometimes 
elephants.> The old men among them relate a number of stories. 
connected with the exploits of their forefathers when employed 
under Shivaji. 

Shortly after the capture of Sinhgad, Shivaji, who was anxious to 
get possession of Purandhar, sent a detachment from Sinhgad 
accompanied by a party of Ramoshis to surprise the Muhammadan 
garrison and capture the fort. With much difficulty they ecrambled 
unobserved up a steep part of the hill and a Ramoshi contrived to 
ascend the wall and attach to the top the rope laddera which hot 
carried with them. But as the Ramoshis were ascending the 
the sentry in the vicinity descried them and cut the ropes, and the 
escalading party were all precipitated to the bottom, some being 
killed and the rest desperately wounded. 

In asecond attempt on Purandhar Shivaji was successful and it 
was probably at this time that the Rimoshis were included in the 
list of hereditary servants and defendera of the fort. Neither 





1 See Journal Madras Literary Society, I. and IT. 

* A letter without date addressed by a Satéra Raja to Vardoji one of the ancestors 
of the late Umaji Naik, applauding the dexterity with which Vardoji had plundered 
the Muhammadan commandant at Shirval and his steady conduct subsequently and 
inviting him to the Raja's presence in order that Vardoji might be rewarded for having 
discharged his duty so tly, was preserved in the house till 1534. 

» Among the wounded on this occasion was Malmipatti, Vardoji’s brother, a ve 
active enterprising man. He crawled away from the a and concealed him 
under some bushes and at night creeped toa small neighbouring village where a 
friend of his took care of him and dressed his wounds, After two months, restored to 
health, he returned to Sinhgad, where he learnt the melancholy tidings of his wife 
having destroyed herself as a safi or chaste and virtuous wife under the supposition 
that her wounded Wusband was killed by the Mubammadana, 
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Shivdji nor Sambhéji found time to reward the Rimoshis who had 
faithfully and ably served the Mardthds, and it was left for Shahu 
Réja to bestow suitable rewards on the descendants of those who 
had contributed to the establishment of his dfather’s kingdom, 
On the part of the Parandhar Rémoshis, Dhulia Bhdéndolkar an 
ancestor of the ndiks of Sdsvad, a shrewd and intelligent man, was 
deputed to Satéra to wait on the Raja, who issued orders for the 
grant of a considerable area of land together with the mokdsa of 
the village of Sikurdi. The mokdsa and a portion of the land was 
till 1834 enjoyed by the Purandhar Rémosbis.* 

About 1730, the Rdmoshis became extremely troublesome, 
assembling in large bodiesand plundering in every direction. Commu- 
nication between the chief towns was stopped and travelling became 
unsafe. Piléji Jédhavraév was appointed sarndik of the oshis 
and received injunctions to act with the greatest vigour in restoring 
order and to inflict sum punishment on the Ramoshis. Piléjt 
executed a | number of them. It issaid that he killed many 
of them with his own sword, and that his brother Sambhdji was 
presented with a sword and permitted to put five Ramoshis to death 
every day. When their numbers had been greatly thinned, the 
Raémoshis petitioned the sarnaik to pardon them, and engaged to 
abstain from evil doing for the future. They were shortly 
afterwards employed to put down some gangs of plunderers alon 
the banks of the Bhima. The successful manner in which this tas 
was performed attracted the notice of government, and five of the 
most respectable ndiks with their followers were selected to act as 
watchmen in the town of Poona, where robberies were constantly 
taking place. The five ndiks were Abdaji of Gadidara near Ulti, 
Malli of Alandi, Bhairji of Maélsiras, Jénoji of Loni-Kalbhér, and 
Sakroji of Mudri. A yearly cash allowance was granted to them 
and they were set in charge of from ten to twenty villages near 
their own place of residence. As sarndiks or head watchmen of these 
villages they received from each village a yearly allowance of grain, 
a sheep at the Dasara festival, and a pair of shoes. In the town of 
Poona the descendants of these five Naiks continued to perform the 
duties of watchmen till 1834, with the exception of the Malsiras 
ndaik, who committed various outrages in his villages and was 
beheaded in 1793 in the town of Poona with jis relations. After 
settling in Purandhar and the neighbourhood of Poona the Rémoshis 
continued to move northward towards Junnar, and thence into 
Akola, Parner, and Sangamner in Ahmadnagar, and Sinnar in Nasik, 
At the same time they spread over the district lying east of 
Puorandhar between the Nira and the Bhima river. The 
hereditary Rémoshis of Purandhar resided in hamlets near the hill 
forts on the north side, while many of the hereditary Kolis and 
* Mhars had houses on the hill within the fortifications, In 1764a 
large body of shibandis were enrolled and a certain proportion of 





1 It is said that when the RAmoshi ndiks laid the Raja’s order before the Peshwa 
Balaji Vishvanath, he told the Ramoshis that the Raja must have committed some 
mistake, and a much smaller quantity of land, about five chdhurs of 120 bighda 
each, was allotted to them, 
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them were Ramoshis, who were looked upon as a degraded caste 
and incorrigible thieves. The pay of the ndéiks was fixed at £1 4e. 
(Ra. 12) a month and each of their followers received 12s. (Rs. 6). 
They were however according to a prevailing custom obliged to d 

twelve months’ duty for ten months’ pay, and even from this 
allowance so many deductions were made by the different authorities 
through whose hands the money passed, that a Ramoshi could 
scarcely calculate on getting 8s. (Rs.4) a month. At the time of 


the birth of Madhavriv Narayan Peshwa (1774) the chiefs of the. 


Ramoshis as well as the Koli ndéik are said to have been distinguished 
by honours and rewards, ‘The country was ina disturbed state at this 
time and the Ramoshis perpetrated many outrages. A ndik named 
Dadji Ramoshi of Jejuri, who latterly resided at Supa, became 
notorious as an active and daring plunderer. He had a number of 
followers some of whom were mounted. In the guise of a merchant 
he made incursions into the Haidarabad and Berar territories. 
The Supa people lived in great dread of him, To gain his good- 
will Brihmans sometimes invited him to an entertainment.’ He was 
once taken prisoner and ordered to be executed for having stolen 
three of the Peshwa’s horses, but some of the courtiers represented 
that it would be much better to retain a man of such activity and 
hardihood at His Highness’ disposal and he was set at liberty. At 
last a courageous Brahman woman whom Dadji had ontraged 
proceeded to the fort of Purandhar and represented her case to 
Gangibéi the Peshwa’s mother, declaring that the disgrace the 
Ramoshi had brought on her entailed shame on all the Brahman 
race, particularly on Her Highness, and that for her own part as her 
honour was lost she could live no longer; and it is asserted she tore 
her tongue out of her mouth and died. Gangiabéi took an oath that 
she would not touch food till Dadji Ramoshi was executed, and the 
ministers finding her inexorable swore solemnly that they would 
have Dadji puttodeath. A confidential messenger was sent to call 
Dadji to proceed at once to the Purandhar fort for the performance 
of some special service, He repaired to Purandhar with a number of 
his followers, and after having received some presents was told that 
a confidential communication would be made to him in the afternoon. 
When he returned for his instructions accompanied by a few friends 
he was seized. When questioned about his misdeeds Dadji replied 
that he had perpetrated 1110 robberies and that the largest booty 
he had secured was in a banker’s house at Chiambhirgonda in 
Ahmadnagar where he had found from £10,000 to £20,000 (Rs.1-2 
lakhs), He was immediately executed with a number of his 
followers." 


1A Brihman guest expressed his astonishment on hearing his host ask Didji to 
comeand sit down in his veranda, Thereupon ying remarked that the Brihman 
seemed afraid of being defiled, but he onght not to forget that when the Ramoshis 
piendased & Brihman at night they searched every corner of the honse and handled 
evervthing. 
5 The natives believe that Dadji possessed a charm which rendered him 
invulnérable and that the executioner found it impossible to make any im ion on 
his neck with a sword. A saw was called for wherenpon Dédji asked for a knife, 
made an incision in his left arm, and extracted a valoable gem which had been 
placed there M4 himself. He then told one of the executioner, all of whom were 
greatly alarmed, to strike and sever his head at one blow, 
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The Rémoshis of Purandhar were in the habit of collecting part 
of the revenue of the forty villages that were assigned for defraying 
the expenses of the fort, Bajirdv, on his restoration in 1803, 
sent ordera to them to deliver up the place to his officers, but th 
declined, stating in reply that they retained possession of the hi 
by direction of their master Amritrdy the Peshwa’s brother. The 
design of the Raémoshis was to make the fort their stronghold and 
render themselves independent of the Peshwa.. Bajiréy employed 
troops against them for about seven months but without success. 
Many skirmishes took place and a few men were killed and wounded 
on both sides. All attempts to subdue the Ramoshis by force having 
failed, the British Resident asked Amritrav for an order to the 
garrison to surrender the place. The rebel ndiks obeyed Amritrav’s 
order and evacuated the fort. They were directed to qnit the 
district and their privileges were forfeited, Before the Ramoshis 
descended from the fort Raghoji Khomne, a nephew of Dédji Naik 
proceeded to the shrine of the god Kedari in the fort and taking 
off his turban cast it aside and vowed in the presence of the image 
that he would never wear a turban again till he and his tribe were 
restored to tho rights and privileges of which they were now deprived. 
He then went eastward accompanied by his son and his consin Umaji 
with several of the Purandhar Ramoshis. For several years the 
Rémoshis perpetrated many outrages both in the Satéra territory and 
in the country east of Poona along the banks of the Bhima river. The 
Ramoshi ndiks of Jejuri had also become very formidable, plundering 
the surrounding villages and rendering the roads unsafe for 
travellers. In 1806 Bapu Gokhale, after reducing the Sdtira 
Rémoshis, resolved to chastise those of Jejuri and surrounded with 
his troops the small villages occupied by them. Several of the 
Ramoshis were killed and wounded in the skirmish that took place, 
and a party of them that escaped to the hill on which the temple 
stands were subsequently captured. Two of the ndike were blown 
away from gans and twenty-six other Ramoshis were beheaded, 
After Raghoji’s death in 1514, Uméji returned to Paorandhar, 
and in imitation of Réghoji threw away his turban and 
determined to fulfil his cousin’s vow. The ndiks presented several 

titions to the Peshwa’s government at Poona imploring that their 
forfeited lands and rights might be restored to them, but the 
petitions were unheeded by Bajiriv. In January 1818 the Rémoshis 
again presented a petition to the flying Peshwa, tendering their services 
tohim and praying for arestoration of their rights. Bajiréyv directed 
Gokhale to issue orders to the mamlatdars of Parandhar to assemble 
the Rimoshis and Kolis and to restore to them all the freehold 
lands and rights which had been sequestered on their expulsion 
from the fort of Purandharm 1803. He also ordered that a certain 
number of both classes should be immediately employed to guard the 
approaches to the fort. But the Ramoshis contaded their depredations 
and many thefts were committed in the houses of the European 
residents in Poona. Soon after it became a common custom to employ 
Rémoshis to watch houses during the night on payment of about 14s, 
(Ra. 7) a month. 
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After the establishment of British rule Uméji, who had been 
allowed to build a house near Purandhar and treated with kindness, 
committed a robbery in Thana, and being apprehended was impri- 
soned for a year. "Dating his confinement he learned to oa 
most rare accomplishment amongst Rimoshis. Some time before 
this he had given up drinking, another proof of his remark- 
able character. On his release from prison, he commenced the 
career of a bold and successful robber. He had many desperate 
encounters with parties of police sepoys, was wounded, pardoned, 
and admitted into the service of Government. Again he became 
a robber and was captured and finally executed in 1827, The 
singular adventures of this man, who, but for the English, might 
have become a second Shivéji, are worth perusal. 


In 1879, the predatory tribes again became troublesome. No 
less than fifty-nine dacoities were committed in the year by orga- 
nised bands of dacoits. ‘There were three principal gangs: the 
Sdtara Ramoshis led by two brothers Hari and Titya Makajt 
and Rima Krishna of Kalambi; the Poona Ramoshis headed 
by Vadsudev Balvant Phadke, a Brihman, and after his flicht 
by Daulata Ramoshi; and the Poona Kolis headed by Krishna. 
Sabla and his son Méruti Sébla, The first gang committed 
thirteen dacoities in Poona. After committing several dacoities 
in Sdatéra, Hari Makdji with a eiagee of the ang entered the 
Baramati petty division of Bhimthadi early in February 1879. On 
the 8th the dacoits were attacked by a party of police and 
two were captured, Hari himself escaping after severely wounding 
two policemen in a hand-to-hand encounter. In the b inning 
of March they reappeared in the south-east corner of the Inddpur 
sub-division and committed several dacoities, but in the mi dle 
of March Hari was captured in Sholdpur, and being found guilty of 
murder was executed at Jejuri. ‘étya, his brother, committed 
several dacoities till the close of the year, but was soon after 
brought to justice along with the third leader Rima Krishna. The 
second gang organised bythe Brihman Vasudey Balvant Phadke, 
which was apparently by far the most formidable, had a brief career of 
only three months, but during this time they committed noless than 
eighteen dacoities. Towards the end of February 1879 it was reported 
that the village of Dhamari in Sirur had been attacked by 200 
or 300 dacoits. Major Daniell, Superintendent of the Poona 
Police, proceeded to the place and found that although the number 
of dacoits had been greatly exaggerated an organised system: 
of dacoity had been set on foot and that some Brahmans. had 
been seen among the dacoita, whose leader was a Brahman clerk 
in the Military Finance Office named Vasudev Balvant Phadke. 
The gang consisted of from forty to sixty men, chiefly Ramoszhia, 
Villagers of good position were found to be implicated ¢n Vasudev's 
movements and actions. The band moved about chiefly through 
the hills west of Poona, and committed dacoities at Dhamari, 
Valeh in Purandhar, Hami and Nandgari in Bhor, Sondpur in 
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Haveli, Chindkhed in Miival, and other places. After the last 
dacoity, which was perpetrated,on the 3lst of March, Vasudev, 
aed it impossible to realise the rebellious aspirations with which 
he had commenced his career as the leader of a band of plunderers, 
left the gang and wandered about the Nizim’s dominions and 
part of the Madras Presidency as a pilgrim to various shrines. 
A reward of £300 (Rs. 3000) was offered by Government for his 
7 dig ieee and he was captured on the 21st of April, tried before 
the Sessions Judge of Poona, and sentenced to transportation for life, 
From the diary found in his possession doubts have been raised as 
to his sanity. Daulata Ramoshi of Kedgaon in Haveli then assum- 
ed the leadership of the gang. A few dacoities of a trifling nature 
were committed during April, and matters appeared to be settling 
down, when the gang appeared in large numbers close to the 
village of Paébal in Sirur, and plundered one or two villages in the 
neighbourhood. Major Daniell proceeded to the spot accompanied 
by a detachment of the Poona Horse and scoured the country 
unceasingly. The gang succeeded in escaping down the Kusur pasa 
tothe Konkan, They committed two dacoities at Nere and Palaspe 
in Thana on the night of the 16th of May, and returned again above 
the Sahyidris. Un the 17th Major Daniell with a detachment of 
infantry and police managed to come up with the gang. Five 
dacoits were killed and eleven wounded and the greater portion 
of the property carried off in the Palaspe dacoity was recovered. 
Daulata was killed in the action, and the gang utterly dispersed, 
The arrangements made by Major Daniell were excellent and 
received the commendation of Government. The third band which 
was composed of the Koli families of the Purandhar Ghera headed 
by Krishna Sabla and his son committed twenty-eight dacoities in 
the district in the course of about seven months. The Kolis believed 
themselves to have been unjustly deprived of a large 2D pide 
of their enlturable land and their rising was instigated by Vasudev 
Phadke who had been under their protection for some days in March. 
Krishna S&bla their leader was an old man who was formerly a 
police havaldar, During June the gang pest into Bhor and the 
Konkan. A detachment was placed at vad in Purandhar under 
the command of Major Wise. During the monsoon the Koli band 
remained quiet but at the close further dacoities were committed, 
while another small band of from twelve to twenty men under Tatya 
Makdji also began to give trouble and plunder the villages on the 
Purandhar me: Sinhgad ranges. On the 17th of October an 
informer in the employ of Major Wise, who had been a member of 
Tatya’s gang, was murdered by Tatya and some of his followers. 
Towards the close of the year the operations conducted in 
Purandhar under Major Wise resulted in the total dispersal of the 
Koli gang and the arrest of the majority of the dacoita including 
Krishna Sabla the leader and his son. 


Besides the lock-up at each mdmlatd4r’s office there is a district 
jail at Poona and a central jail at Yeravda. The number of convicts 
in the Poona jail on the 31st of December 1882 was 262 of whom 220 
were males and forty-two females. During the year 1883, 622 con- 
victs of whom 543 were males and seventy-nine females were admitted, 
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and 683 of whom 575 were males and 108 females were discharged. 
During the year the daily average of prisoners was 221 and at the 
close of the year the number of convicts was 222 of whom 201 were 
males and twenty-one females. Of 622 the total number of convicts, 
466 males and seventy-six females were sentenced for not more than 
one year; forty-one males and one female were for over one year and 
not more than two years; twenty-one males and one female were 
for more than two years and not more than five years; eight males 


‘ were for more than five years and not more than ten years; and 


two males were sentenced to death. There were six convicts 
including one female ander sentence of transportation, The dail 
average number of sick was 7°8. During the year one prisoner died 
in hospital. The total cost of diet was £403 (Rs.4030) or an 
average of about £1 16s. (Rs. 18) to each prisoner. 


The number of convicts in the central jail at Yerayda on the 
3lst of December 1882 was 1140 males. During the year 1883 
four male convicts were admitted and 447 males were discha 
Daring the year the daily average of prisoners was 1016 and 
at the close of the year the number of male convicts was 911. 
Of these 911 convicts, twelve were sentenced for not more than 
one year; thirty-six were for over one year and not more than 
two years ; 158 were for more than two years and not more than 
five years; 201 were for more than five years and not more 
than ten years; and sixty-three were for more than ten years. 


Of 441 prisoners under sentence of transportation 154 were for 


life and 287 for a term. The daily average number of sick 
was 346. During the year thirteen prisoners died in hospital. 
The total cost of diet was £2057 6s. (Rs. 20,573) or an average of 
£2 6d. (Rs. 20}) to each prisoner. 
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CHAPTER X. 
FINANCE. 


Tae earliest balance-sheet of the district as at present constituted 
is for 1870-71. Exclusive of £31,884 (Ra. 3,18,840), the adjustment 
on account of alienated lands, the total transactions entered in the dis- 
trict balance-sheet for 1882-83 amounted under receipts to £858,866 
(Rs. 85,88,660) against £875,725 (Rs. $7,57,250) in 1870-71 
and under charges to £900,969 (Rs. 90,09,690) against £970,212 
(Rs. 97,02,120). Leaving aside departmental miscellaneous receipts 
and payments in return for services rendered such as post and 
telegraph receipts, the revenue for 1882-83 under all heads, Taipacial 
local, provincial, and municipal, came to £243,633 (Rs, 24,36,330),! 
or, ona population of 900,621, an individual share of 5s. 4fd. (Rs. 2 
as.11}). During the last thirteen years the following changes have 
taken place under the chief heads of receipts and charges. 

Land revenue receipts, which form 44°78 per cent of the entire 
revenue of the district, have risen from £112,207 (Rs. 11,22,070) 
in 1870-71 to £126,339 (Rs. 12,653,390) in 1882-83, from which 
£14,590 (Rs. 1,45,900) were remitted by order of the Secretary of 
State. Charges fell from £53,080 (Rs. 5,830,800) in 1870-71 to 
£47,302 (Rs. 4,753,020) in 1883-83. 

The excise revenue of the Poona district amounted in 1882-83 to 
£31,166 (Rs. 3,11,660) against £16,579 (Rs, 1,605,790), the average 
annual realizations previous to 1876-77. The main source of excise 
revenue is the consumption of spirituous liquor manufactured from 
moha flowers and unrefined sugar. Liquor for the supply of the 
whole district is manufactured by the farmer in the Government 
distillery at Mundhva, built in 1873-74 by the then liquor farmer 
at an estimated cost of £3599 (Rs. 33,990) and made over to Govern- 
ment on the termination of his farm in 1877, free of cost im accord- 
ance with the terms of his agreement. Moha liquor is also imported 
from Gujarat and the Central Provinces, Liquor is issued from the 
distillery to the shops on payment of duty at the rate of 54. (Rs. 24) 
a gallon of strength 25 degrees under proof and 3s. 44d. (Re. las. 109) 
a gallon of strength 50 degrees wnder proof, a sher charge of 6d. (4 as.) 
and 44d. (23 as.) being made on flowoe of respective strengths 
intended for sale at shops in the city and cantonment of Poona. 
Liquor is sold at shops at prices not exceeding 9s. (Rs. 44) a gallon 
of strength 25 degrees under proof and bs. Gd. (Rs. 34) a gallon of 
strength 50 degrees under proof. In former years liquor farms used 
to be given out for lamp sums without any stipulation asto the strength 


1 This total inclades the following items : £156,793 land revenue, excise, nasessed 
taxes, and foresta ; £26,522 stamps, justice, and registration ; £3940 education and 
police ; £56,035_local and municipal funds ; total 2,633, : 
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of the liquor to be retailed or as to selling prices or duty. The first 
farm given in the still-head duty system was for the year 1877-78. 
Since then the farms have been sold for periods of three years. 
The second triennial farm expired in July 1884. Government then 
substituted liquor of strength 60 degrees under proof for 50 degrees 
under proofand raised the duty on liquor of strength 25 de 
under proof to 6s. (Rs.3) a gallon, leaving the highest selling price 
at 94. (Rs.44) agallonas before. The duty on liquor of presi 60 
degrees under proof is 3s. 14d. (Rs. 1 °,) aud its selling price 5s. 
(Rs. 24) a gallon. In 1882-83, of seventy-eight shops in the 
district fifty-eight were situated in the city and cantonment of 
Poona. A larger number of shops existed in previous years, In 
1882-83, 103,323 gallons of strength 25 degrees under proof and 
1184 gallons of strength 50 degrees under proof were manufactured 
and issued from the distillery. Consumption has now increased to a 
little over one-tenth of a gallon on every head of the population, the 
increase resulting chiefly from the effectual suppression of smuggling 
and illicit distillation by the employment of a strong preventive 
establishment and the acquisition of the abkdri management of 
adjoining native states. 

The central distillery at Mundhva is in charge of a European officer 
on a salary of £10(Rs, 100) and is guarded at all times by a police 
party of five constables. One inspector on £15 (Rs. 150) and one sub- 
inspector on £24 (Rs. 25), two sub-inspectors on £2 (Rs. 20) each, 
and twenty-six constables are also saipiayed for the examination of 
liquor shops and for preventive duties. In 1882-83 the expenditure 
oe to £549 16s. (Rs. 5498) against £123 14s. (Rs. 1237) in 
1877-78. 

There are about 30,000 toddy-producing trees in the district, of 
which not more than 4000 are tapped annually. In former years 
the privilege of drawing and selling toddy was sold annually for 
lump sums averaging £1900 (Rs. 19,000). Subsequently it was 
sold with the spirit farm; in 1878-79 and 1879-80, toddy farms 
were again sold separately from the spirit farm and they realised 
£1090 168. (Rs. 10,908) and £1104 10s, (Rs. 11,045) respectively. 
From Angust 1880 a tree-tax of 3s, (Rs. 14) for cocoanut and brab 
trees and 1s, (8 as.)fordateand other kinds of palm trees has been 
imposed on each tree tapped. The farmer also pays in addition to 
the tree-tax, a certain sum bid by him at the auction sale for the 
monopoly of drawing and selling toddy, The receipts for 1882-83 
amounted to £1520 (Rs. 15,200). Forty-two shops are licensed for 
the sale of toddy, the number varying in different years. Till 
1580-81 the number of shops licensed for the sale of Europe liquor 
ranged between sixty-three and sixty-eight, The number increased 
to eighty-four in 1881-82 and again fell to sixty-five in the next 

ear. Fees varying from £1 to £5 (Rs.10-50) are charged for the 

icenses. In 1882-83 the receipts amounted to £264 16s. (Rs, 2648) 
almost equal to what they have been during the last ten years. 

The privilege of retailing intoxicating drugs is sold annually in 
farm. The receipts have increased from £695 16s. (Rs. 6958), the 
average of five years ending 1876-77 to £753 (Re, 7530) in 1882-83, 
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The drugs ordinarily retailed are bhdng, ganja, majum, ydkuti, 
shrikhand, and bhoj. Gdnja is the flower of the hemp plant, and 
bhdng the dried leaves of the same plant. Ganja is used only in 
smoking mixed with tobacco; bhdng pounded with — and sugar 
and diluted in milk or water forms a palatable drink. Majum, 
yékuti, and shrikhand ace different compositions of spices mixed 
with bhdng boiled in clarified butter. Bhoj is an intoxicating liquid 
repared by boiling old judri, gulvel,bhanyg,and kuchala in water. The 
emp plant grows to a small extent in the Poona district, poet, preted 
portion of the supply of bhang and gdnja being impo from 
Ahmadnagar, Shol4pur, and Khandesh. Forty shops are licensed 
for the sale of intoxicating drugs. The number has been the same 
for many years t. The aggregate annual consumption is esti- 
mated at about 32 tons (880 mans of 40 shers of 80 tolds each). 


The miscellaneous abkdri revenue consists chiefly of the contribu- 
tion made by the liquor farmer towards the cost of Government 
establishments at the rate of £40 (Rs. 400) a year, and of fines and 
confiscations. The receipts amount to about £540 (Rs. 5400). 

Justice receipts haye risen from £2580 (Rs. 25,800) in 1870-71 
to £6594 (Rs. 65,940) in 1882-83, and charges from £22,950 
(Rs. 2,29,500) to £30,934 (Rs. 3,09,340). The rise in receipts is 
chiefly due to jail manufacture receipts, and in charges to an increase 
in the salaries of officers and staff and to the cost of materials for 
the Yeravda central jail. 


Forest receipts have risen from £7634 Ee: 76,340) in 1870-71 to 
£8935 (Rs. 89,350) in 1882-83 and charges from £3745 (Rs. 37,450) to 
£8345 (Rs. 83,430). The increase in receipts is chiefly due to improved 
methods of working forests ; the rise in charges is due to an increase 
in the salaries of officers and staff. 

The following table shows the amount realized from the different 
assessed taxes levied between 1870-71 and 1882-83. Owing to the 
variety of rates and incidence it is ditficult to make any satisfactory 
comparison of the results : 

Poona Assessed Taxes, 1870-71- 1882-83. 





Public Works receipts have risen from £11,425 (Rs.1,14,250) in 
1870-71 to £23,704 (Rs. 2,37,040) in 1882-83, and charges have fallen 
from £231,796 (Rs. 23,17,960) to £142,318 (Rs. 14,23,180). 

Military receipts have fallen from £54,739 (Rs. 5,47,390) in 1870-71 
to £16,139 (Rs. 1,61,390) in 1882-83, and charges from £481,054 
(Rs, 48,10,540) to £413,637 (Rs. 41,36,370). The charges are chiefly 
pensions to retired soldiers and salaries of regimental officers. 

Post receipts have risen from £7961 (Rs. 79,610) in 1870-71 to 


Justice 
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£13,501 (Rs.1,35,010) in 1882-83, and charges from £5959 (Rs.59,590) 
to £45,716 (Rs. 4,57,160). The increase both in receipts and ch : 
is chiefly due to the transfer of the money order business to the post. 
department. 

Telegraph receipts have risen from £2067 (Rs. 20,670) in 1870-71 to 
£6289 (Rs. 62,890) in 1882-83, and charges have fallen from £5369 
(Rs. 55,690) to £3384 (Rs. 33,840). 

In 1882-83 registration receipts amounted to £1428 (Rs. 14,280) 
and charges to £1713 (Rs. 17,130). 

Ednueation receipts have risen from £323 (Rs. 3230) in 1870-71 to 
£2928 (Rs. 29,280) in 1882-88, and charges have fallen from £23,213 
(Re. 2,52,130) to £22,271 (Rs. 2,22,710). . 

Police receipts have risen from £847 (Rs. 8470) in 1870-71 to £1052 
(Rs. 10,520) in 1882-83, and charges from £20,337 (Rs. 2,03,370) to 
£21,282 (Rs. 2,12,820). 

In 1882-83 medical receipts amounted to £232 (Rs. 2320), and 
charges to £9075 (Rs. 90,750). 

Transfer receipts have risen from £602,666 (Rs. 60,26,660) in 1870- 
71 to £609,329 (hs. 60,953,290) in 1882-83. The increased revenue is 
due to larger receipts on account of deposits and loans, and local funds. 
Transfer charges have risen from £45,678 (Rs 4,36,780) to £47,755 
(Rs.4,77,550). The rise is due to dumb and shroff-marked coin and 
notes of other circles sent to the Mint Master and the Reserve Trea- 
sury and to the payment of interest on loans and to the repay nt uf 
deposits. The transfer items shown against deposits and loans on 
both sides of the balance sheet do not include savings’ bank deposits 
and withdrawals. 


In the following balance sheets the figures shown in black on both 
sides of the 1870-71 and 1882-83 accounts are book adjustments. 
On the receipt side the item of £31,884 (Rs. 3,18,840) against 
£28,471 (Rs. 2,84,710) in 1870-71 represents the additional revenué 
the district would yield had none of its lands been alienated. On the 
debit side the items of £3169 (Rs. 31,690) against £2712 (Rs. 27,120) 
in 1870-71 under land revenne, and £3357 (Rs. 33,570) against 
£3052 (Rs. 30,520)in 1870-71 under police are the rentals of the land 

nted for village service to village headmen and watchmen. Tho 
item of £25,358 (Rs. 2,553,550) against £22,669 (Rs. 2,26,690) in 
1870-7] under allowances represents the rentals of the lands granted 
to hereditary officers whose services have been dispensed with and of 
charitable land grants. The item of £38 (Rs, 380) in 1870-71 under 
miscellaneous represents the rental of lands granted for service to the 
district postal runners, Cash allowances to village and district officers 
who render service are treated as actual charges and debited to 
land revenue. The incorporated and excluded local fund receipts 
in 1882-83 amounted in the aggregate to £29,228 (Rs, 2,92,250) 
and charges to £9905 (Rs. 99,050). Both these amounts include 
receipts and charges of the Poona and Kirkee Cantonment Funds: 
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REVENUE OTHER THAN IMPERIAL. 


District local funds have been collected since 1863 to promote 
rural instruction and supply roads, water, drains, rest-houses, dis- 
pensaries, and other useful works. In 1882-83 the receipts amounted 
to £16,248 (Rs, 1,62,480) and the expenditure to £16,886 
(Rs. 1,68,860), the excess outlay of £638 (Rs. 6380) being met from 
the previous year’s balance. The special land cess, of which two- 
thirds are set apart as a road fund and the rest as a school fund, 
in 1882-83 yielded £8992 (Rs. 89,920). The subordinate funds, 
which include a toll fund, a ferry fund, a cattle pound fond and a 
school fee fund, yielded £4235 (Rs. 42,350). Government, 
municipal, and private contributions amounted to £2687 (Rs. 26,870) 
and miscellaneous receipts to £334 (Rs.3340). This revenne is 
administered by district and sub-divisional committees partly of 
official and partly by private members. The district committee con- 
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sists of the Collector, an assistant or deputy collector, the executive 
engineer, and the educational inspector as official and the proprietor 
of an alienated village and six landholders as non-official members. 
The sub-divisional committees consist of an assistant collector, 
the mamlatddr, a public works officer, and the deputy educational 
inspector as official and the proprietor of an alienated village and 
three landholders as non-official members. The sub-divisional com- 
mittees bring their local requirements to the notice of the district 
committee who prepare the yearly budget. 

For administrative purposes the local funds are divided into two 
main sections, one set apart for public works and the other for 
instruction. ‘The 1$82-83 receipts and disbursements under these 
two heads were ; 

Poona Local Funds, 1882-83, 
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Since 1863 from local funds about 731 miles of road have been 
made and kept in order and planted with trees. To improve the 
water-supply 370 wells, three ponds, three river-side ghats or series 
of stone steps, two aqueducts, three dams, and two basins to catch 
spring water at the foot of hills have been made or repaired. To help 
village instruction about one hundred schools, and for the comfort 
of travellers ninety-two rest-honuses have been built and repaired, 
Besides these works six dispensaries have been maintained by grauts- 
in-aid, two new dispensaries are newly built, and 138 cattle-pounds 
have been built and repaired. 

There are twelve municipalities in the district, one each at Alandi, 
Baramati, Indapur, Jejuri, Jannar, Khed, Londvla, Poona, Sdsvad, 
Sirur, Talegaon Dabhade, and Talegaon Dhamdherv. In 1882-83 
the district municipal revenue amounted to £26,810 (Rs. 2,68,100) 
of which £14,100 (Rs. 1,41,000) were from octroi dues, £4138 
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(Rs. 41,380) from assessed taxes, £2584 (Rs. 25,840) from house 
tax, £341 (Rs. 3410) from wheel-tax, and £5647 (Rs. 56,470) from 
miscellaneous sources. 
_ The following statement gives for each of the twelve municipa- 
lities the receipts, charges, and incidence of taxation during the 
year ending 31st March 1883 : 

Poona Municipal Details, 1882-83. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
INSTRUCTION. 


Epucation in Maritha times was carried on by means of indi- 

nous schools, the only trace of public education being the yearly 

istribution of charity called dakshina which used to cost about 
£50,000 (Rs. 5 likhs)a year. Thedakshina was originally started at- 
Talegaon by Khanderiy Dabhdide Sendpati, but when 'Trimbakrav 
Dabhade was in 1730 killed in abattlefought with the Peshwa Bijirav 
Ballal’s troops, the Peshwa to conciliate the people transferred the 
institution to Poona, The original plan was to give prizes to learned 
Bréhmans, but the institution degenerated in the time of the last 
Peshwa (1796-1517) into a mere giving of alms, and handsome 
sums were given to all Brihmanclaimants.'! In 1819 soon after the 
British took possession of Poona, according to Mr. Elphinstone, there 
were indigenois schools in all towns and in many villages, but 
reading was confined to Brahmans, Wanis, and such of the 





"In 1797 the ceremony of distributing the dakshina was witnessed by Captain 
Moor who (Hindu Pant 378) has left the following account of the same: On 
the annual ceremony of datshina or alms-giving, t sums are given away at 
Parvati. It would not be worth the pains for the majority to come from considerable 
distances, but as a gift on this day tells tenfold of an ordinary alms, others as well 
as the Peshwa make presenta to some Brahmans, as do generous people on the road 
to and from this meritorious pilgrimage. The whole month (Skrdvan) is indeed very 
fit for the benefit of hospitality and almagiving, so thatthe travelling Brahmans are 
fed all the way to Poona and home, Some come from Sarat, Pandharpur, and other 
more distant places, and it is confidently said that 40,000 have been known to assemble 
on this occasion at Parvati. It is customary, on a few preceding days, for the Peshwa 
and other great men to entertain Brahmans of eminence and to © them presents, 
and these favoured and learned persons do not crowd with the mob to Parvati. The 
Peshwa gives some fifty, some hundred, and even so far os a thousand rupees 
according, it is said, to their virtue and knowledge: but it is not likely that any 
examination or scrutiny can take place or that the ty can be readin otherwise 
than by favour and interest, tempered perhaps by the reputation or the a 
of the receiver, About Parvati are some enclosures, Ono eguare field bas a Figh wall 
about it with four entrances through double gates. It is not usual for any but 
Brahmans to be admitted on the day of the d ina, bot I and Captain Gardener 
the exercise ofa little civility were let in but not our attendants ns no Prdhman was 
among them. At three of the four entrances Brahmans were admitted. At one cate « 
where the operation of weighing and moving the money was going on, stood a can) 
of red liquid, from which a man dipping his hand in marked every candidate 
on some part of his garment or in default of garment on his skin with its expanded 
impression and admitted him. From six to ten in the Hight Brihmans were admitted 
in the field which was called ramana, No one was excluded, They were kept 
in the field until all were collected, The money was given at the time of quitting 
the field. It was from Rs. 3 to Rea. 10, caprice or pleasure being the chiet ide, 
One of the assembled Brahmans said he would get five, seven, or ten rupees and that 
it mt Wl — © Ginaiee ga igéement at the gatea was this, the Poshwa 
was at one gate, and Chimnd is younger brother, Amritray,and Nana were 
atthe other three gates. In about Re 5 lathe were given. : 
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agricultural classes as had to do with accounts. Books were scarce, 
and the common ones probably ill chosen.! 

The abolition ofthe dakshina would have been extremely unpopular, 
bot the sum was too enormous to waste. Mr. Elphinstone therefore 
did away with all but the original distribution of prizes, which cost, 
in 1819, £5000 (Rs. 50,000). This expenditure was kept up, but most 
of the prizes instead of being conferred on proficients in Hindu 
divinity were recommended by Mr. Elphinstone to be allotted ta 
those skilled in the more useful branches of learning, law, 
mathematics, and others, and to a certain number of professors kept 
to teach those sciences.* 

In 1821, a college for the encouragement of the study of Sanskrit 
and of ancient Hindu literature and science was opened at Poona. 
The college began with nearly a handred students, and was main- 
tained at an annual cost of £1525 (Rs. 15,250) including £120 
(Rs. 1200) salary of the Principal at £10 (Rs. 100) a month, £750 
(Rs. 7500) salary of eighteen Shistris and assistants at £62 10s. 
(Rs. 625) a month, £516 (Rs.5160) stipends of eighty-six scholars at 
10s. (Rs. 5) each a month, £108 (Rs. 1080) clerical and menial estab- 
lishment and contingencies, £15 (Rs. 150) allowance for vydspuja 
or teacher-worship, £10(Ra.100) allowance for Ganpati, and £6 (Rs.60) 
allowance for the Divali festival, The college was however not at first 
successful, and in 1823 the Court of Directorssuggested that it should 
be closed. Bat Mr. Elphinstone, then Governor of Bombay, was 
cata opposed to its abolition. He maintained that the institn- 
tion been founded for the conciliation of a large and influential 
section of the people, and that, when once the college had become 
an established place of resort for Brihmans, it would be easy to 
introduce such gradual improvements in its organization as would 
make the institution a powerful instrament for the diffusion of 
knowledge and for the encoun ragement of the learning of the country. 
In deference to Mr. Elphinstone’s unrivalled knowledge of the temper 
and capacity of the people of the Deccan, the Court of Directors 
did not press their objection to the continuance of the college. 


* Mr. Elphinstone thus wrote at the time about the opening of schools: I am not sure 
that our establishing free schools would alter this state of things, and it might create 
a suspicion of some concealed ato mon our part. It would be more practicable and 
more useful to give a direction to the reading of those who do learn, of which the 
press affords so casily the moans. There exists in the Himiu noges many tales 
and fables that would be generally read, and that would circulate sound morala. 
There must be religions books tending more directly to the same end, If acre bat 
these were printed and distributed cheaply or gratuitously the effect would without 
doubt be great and beneficial, It would however be indispensable that they should 
be purely Hindu. We might silently omit all precepts of questionable morality, but 
the slightest infusion of religious neutrality would secare the failare of the design. 
It would be better to call the prejudices of the Hindus to our aid in reforming them 
and to control their vices by the ties of religion which are stronger than those of law. 
By maintaining and purifying their present tenets at the same time that we enlighten 
their understanding, we shall bring them nearer to that standard of perfection at 
which all concur in desiring that they should arrive ; while any attack on their faith, if’ 
successful, might be expected in theory as is found in practice, to shake their reverence 
for all religion and to set them free from those useful restraintae which” even a 
suporstitious doctrine imposes on the possessora, Elphinstone's Report,(1519), 63. 

Elphinstone’s Report (1819), 53; 

7In this Despatch the Coart also vetoed the proposal of the Local Government to 
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_ In 1826, two vernacular schools were opened by Government, one 
each at Poona and Sdsvad, and by 1847 their number rose to eighteen. 
Of the eighteen Government vernacular schools in the district in 1847 
three were in Poona and one each at Junnar, Sdsvad, Inddpur, 
T n, Supa, Khed, Gule, Chinchvad, Paud, Chas, Shivdpur, 
Khede-Kadus, Avsari, Chakan, and Barémati. 

In 1830, the East Indians of Bombay formed themselves into an 
association for the purpose of aiding respectable persons of their 
class in agricultural and other pursuits, and a grant was made to 
them of a palace built by the last. Peshwa Béjirdv at Phulgaon or 
Phulshahar on the banks of the Bhima with forty-two acres of land 
including a large and productive fruit garden. This place was 
recommended by its salubrity and by its vicinity to Poona and 
to the great from Bombay to Ahmadnagar. The colony con- 
sisted of a head person who had the powers of a village magistrate, 
a schoolmaster, a schoolmistress, a doctor, and ten or twelve 
apprentices. ‘The colony made much progress within twelve months. 

e association, with the help of a donation from Government of 
about £30 (Rs. 300), put the palace into excellent order. There was 
a small library of useful works, with a turning machine and a 
lithographic press. The boys were well clothed und fed and their 
whole expense was not above 16s. (Rs. 8) each a month. They rose 
at daylight and worked in the garden till half-past seven when 
they returned to breakfast, after which they attended school 
till dinner time and learnt reading, writing, and arithmetic. After 
dinner some of the best instructed aided at a lithographic press, 
whilst others turned articles of furniture. Great attention was paid 
to religious and moral teaching. The establishment was placed 
under the Collector of the district. Some rooms of the palace were 
made the office of the deputy surveyor general whose draftsmen 
were East Indians. They settled at the place with their families. 
Maps and papers were copied and lithographed under the immediate 
superintendence of the deputy surveyor general. The children of 
the village which daily increased in inhabitants were benefited by 
the instruction which was given freely. Much of the rapid advance 
of the institution was owing to Mr. Sundt who was its head, and 
the aid he received from others particularly Mr. Webb, the principal 


‘draftsman of the deputy surveyor general’s office.! 


Mr. Jacqnemont who was in Poona in 1832 has left the following 
account of Poona schools: Mr. Elphinstone was keen to encourage 
education. In several of the chief cities he founded schools to teach 
English, drawing, geometry, and algebra. One of the best was under 
Mr. Jervisat Poona, There were 150 scholars from fifteen to twenty 
years of age. Some learnt English, others mathematics, carpentry, 
making plans, and surveying. ‘They had supplied engineers, But 
the Government was the only employer. Their algebra and geometry 
was no help to the others in earning a livelihood. One of the 


a 
* Malcolm's Government of India, Appendix A. 66, 
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best a Portuguese by birth was anxious to be Jacquemont’s servant. 

Both masters and pupils were paid, the pupils 10s. (Rs. 5) a month. 

Tt was cruel to give poor children a high training, pay them to learn, 

and then to leave them without work. Government forced by 

ee well as economy was busy cutting down if not stopping 
e school, 


In 1834, the Poona Sanskrit College was remodelled, and from 
1837 when Captain Candy was appointed its Superintendent, it 
began to make steady progress. Sir Robert Grant, the Governor 
of Bombay, took a warm interest in the college. At his instance the 
Board of Education established a medical class, and directed that 
the students should combine the study of European medical works 
with the study of the useful portion of their own Sanskrit treatises. 
A Bréhman in Poona of great repute for his skill in surgical 
operations and for his knowledge of the Sanskrit treatises on 
medicines was appointed to the college staff. Sir Robert Grant 
ane caused a vernacular department to be added to the college in 

7. 

In 1842, there were 161 indigenous schools with an attendance of 
3637 pupils in the district. Of these, twelve schools with an attend- 
ance of 199 pupils were in Bhimthadi, fifty-nine schools with an 
attendance oe 1549 pupils were in Haveli, fifteen schools with an 
attendance of 212 pupils were in Inddpar, twelve schools with an 
attendance of 363 pu pile were in Khed, six schools with an attendance 
of ninety-five pupils were in Maval, fourteen schools with an attend- 
ance of 296 pupils were in Pébal, twenty-seven schools with 498 
pupils were in Purandhar, and sixteen schools with 425 pupils were 
in Shivner. The establishment of Government schools had the effect 
of lessening the number of the indigenous schools in the district 
except in Haveli where there was a slight increase. In 1247 there 
were 147 indigenous schools with an attendance of 3115 pupils. Of 
these six were in Bhimthadi, seventy-five in Haveli,eight in Indépur, 
sixteen in Khed, nineteen in Pébal, four in Purandhar, eight in 
Maval, and eleven in Shivner. he system pursued in Government 
schools was superior to that pursued in indigenous schools. 


In 1851-52, the separate English and Vernacular Normal schools 
pg established at Poona were amalgamated with the Sanskrit 
and Vernacular College and thus was laid the foundation of the 
present Arts College in Poona which arose in 1857 and was 
affiliated with the Bombay University in 1860. 


In 1854, at the suggestion of Lieutenant-Colonel Walter Scott, 
Bombay Engineers, a school was established in Poona for the purpose 
of educating subordinates of the Public Works abso Out 
of it arose in 1865 the Engineering College or the College of Science 
as it was afterwards called in 1880. In 1855-56 there were ninety- 
five Government schools, ninety-four of them vernacular incladin 
one for girls, and one High school, with 4206 names on the rolls an 





} Jacquemont's Voyages, III, 564, * Bom, Rev, Reo, 23 of 1849, 164-165. 
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an average attendance of 2831 pupils. In 1857, vernacular college 
for training teachers for the use of the vernacular schools in the 
presidency was established at Poona. In 1865-66 there were ninety- 
six schools with 5478 names on the rolls and an average attendance 
of 4511 pupils. Eighty-three of these schools were vernucular, eleven 
anglo-vernacular, one a high school, and one atraining college. In 
1870 a vernacular college for training female teachers was established 
at Poona. In 1878 a medical school was opened in connection 
with the Sassoon Hospital through the generosity of Mr. Buiramji 
oe piss of Bombay. In 1882-83 thera were 266 Government 
echools or on an average one school for every four inhabited villages, 
alienated as well as Government, with 17,794 names on the rolls. 
Of the 1882-83 schools ten were girls schools with 522 names 
on the rolls and an average attendance of 335, Lately a scheme to 


- establish a High School in Poona for the use of native ladies has, 


through the benevolence of Sir William Wedderburn, Bart., District 
Judge of Poona, been brought to perfection and sanctioned by 
Government. The school was opened on the last Dasara holiday 
(29th September 1884) by Sir JamesFergusson, Governor of Bombay, 
who has warmly supported the institution. 

In 1882-83, under the Director of Public Instruction and the 
Educational Inspector Central Division, the education of the 
district, exclusive of the Deccan and Science Colleges, was conducted 
by a local staff 484 strong. Of these one was a te ty educational 
inspector with general charge over all the schools of the district 
except the high school, drawing a yearly salary of £240 (Rs. 2400), 
one an assistant deputy educational inspector drawing a yearly ealary 
of £120 (Rs.1200), and the rest were masters and assistant masters 
with yearly salaries ranging from £3 12s, to £600 (Rs, 86-6000). 

Excluding superintendence charges, the total expenditure on 
account of these 206 schools amounted to £10,897 16s. (Re. 1,08,978) 
of which £4939 16s, (Rs. 49,398) were paid by Government and 
£5958 (Rs, 59,550) from local and other fands. 

Of 266 the total number of Government schools, in 254 Marathi 
only was taught, in two Hindustani (Urdu) only, in six English and 
Marathi, in one Marithiand Sanskrit, inone Marathi and Hindustiéni 
rdu), in one English Gujardti and Hindusténi, and one was a 
High School teaching English and three classical languages (Sanskrit 
Persian and Latin) up to the standard required to pass the Univer- 
sity entrance test examination. Of the 254 Marathi schools 244 
were for boys and 10 for girls. 

The 1881 census returns give for the chief races of the district 
the following proportion of persons able to read and write: Of 
846,784 the total Hindu population 11,790 (males 11,594, females 196) 
or 1:39 per cent below fifteen and 3675 (males 3651, fomales 24) or 
0:36 per cent above fifteen were under instruction ; 977 (males 928, 
females 49) or 0-11 per cent below fifteen and 31,054 (males $0,800, 
females 254) or 3°66 per cent above fifteen were instructed ; 320,993 
(males 159,960, females 161,033) or 37°80 per cent below fifteen and 
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479,785 (males 221,054, females 258,731) or 56°05 per cent above Chapter XI 
fifteen were illiterate, Of 42,036 the total Musalman population, 1188 yostraction. 
(males 1111, females 77) or 2°82 per cent below fifteen and 266 (males ae 
262, females 4) or 0°63 per cent above fifteen were under instruction ; ; 
100 (males 90, females 10) or 0°23 per cent below fifteen and 2249 at. 
(males 2181, females 68) or 5°55 per cent above fifteen were instruct- ; 

ed ; 14,833 (males 7086, females 7747) or 35°28 per cent below fifteen 

and 23,400 (males 10,501, females 12,899) or 55-66 per rent above 

fifteen were illiterate. Of 9506 Christians, 1194 (males 618, females 

576) or 12°56 per cent below fifteen and 907 (males 836, females 71) 

or 9°54 per cent above fifteen were under instruction; 93 (males 47, 

females 46) or 0-97 per cent below fifteen and 8768 (males 2770, 

females 998) or 39°66 per cent above fifteen were instructed; and 

1458 (males 692, females 766) or 15°28 per cent below fifteen and 

2086 (males 1158, females 925) or 21°95 per cent above fifteen were 


illiterate : Poona Education, 1881, 





The following statement shows that of the two chief classes of the porns sr Race, 
people the Hindus had the larger proper of their boys and 1855-68 and 





girls under instruction both in 1855-56 and 1882-83: 1882-83, 


Pupils by Race, 1855-66 and 1882-89. 
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The following tables prepared from special returns furnished by Scoot Retvnys. 
the Educational Department show in detail the number of schools 1355-1883. 
and pupils with their cost to Government ; 
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Poona School Returns, 1855-56, 1965-66, and 1832-83—oontinned, 








A comparison of the present (1882-83) provision for teaching 
the town and the country population gives the following results : 

In the town of Poona there were twenty-four Government schools 
with 3437 names and an average attendance of about 2955 H alate 


Of these schools one was a High School, seventeen were Marathi 
schools eleven for boys and six for girls, one was an Urdu school, 
two were Anglo-Vernacular schools, one was a Drawing Class attached 
to the High School, and two were Training Schools or Colleges. 
The average yearly cost for each pupil in the High School was 
£6 3s. Gd. (Rs. 612); in other schools the cost varied from £21 1s. 
dd. to 10s, 2d. (Rs. 210¢ to Ra, 6,5). Since 1870, 382 or an 
average of twenty-four pupils a year have passed the matriculation 
examination from the High School.! 


OF the two training schools one is intended for males and the 
other for females. ‘he one for males, which was established in 


1 The details ore : 1870, eleven; 1871, fourteen; 1872, twenty-five; 1573, twenty- 
nine; 1874, eighteen ; 1875, twenty-nine ; 1876, twelve ; 1877, twenty ; 1878, twenty- 
one ; 1879, thirty; 1680, twenty-eight ; 1981, twenty-three ; 1582, thirty-five ; 1883, 
thirty-seven, 
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1857, is situated in Patvardhan’s Vdda in Saddshivy Peth. It is 
maintained for the instruction of vernacular masters and assistant 
masters in the profession of teaching. Admission of students depends 
upon their rank in the results of the Sixth Standard Public Service 
examinations held during the previous eighteen months. Subsistence 
allowance varying from 12s. to 16s. (Rs. 6-8) is granted to a certain 
number of students and a certain number of free students are 
also admitted. No student is for a mastership or assistant 
mastership worth from £1 to £2 10s. (Rs.10-25) unless he has been 
at least two years in the school and undergone the prescribed test. 
In 1882-83 there were 127 pupils and total cost amounted to 
£1984 14s. (Rs.19,847) or about £18 (Rs. 180) a pupil. A boarding 
house is attached to the school, which is situated in Pethe’s Vada in 
Kasba Peth. The training school for females which was established in 
1870 is situated in Abhyanker’s Vada in Shukravér Peth. Subsistence 
allowance varying from 10s. to 16s. (Rs.5-8) is granted to a certain 
number of students and a certain number of free students are also 
admitted. Passed students are guaranteed employment by the 
Educational Department in the town or village where their husbands 
or other male guardians are employed as schoolmasters. In 
1882-83 there were forty-six pupils and the total cost amounted to 
£950 (Rs, 9500) or £30 (Rs. 300) a pupil. 

Besides these schools there are two colleges in Poona, the Deccan 
Arts College and the College of Science. The Deccan College as 
before stated owes its rise to the old Sanskrit College established 
in Poona in 1821. In 1837 some branches of Hindu learning were 
dropped, the study of the vernacular and of English was 
introduced, and the college was opened to all classes, and after 
having been amalgamated with the English school in 1851 
it arose iu its present form in 1857 by a separation of the 
college division from the school division. From a portion of the 
Dakshina Fund, Dakshina Fellowships have been founded of 
which four fellowships, one senior of £10 (Rs. 100) a month and 
three junior of £7 10s. (Rs. 75) each are attached to this college. 
In 1863 Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai, Bart., offered to Government £10,000 
(Rs. 1ldkh} to provide suitable buildings for the college. In 
1868 the buildings were occupied and the college was named the 
Deccan College. The college is endowed by Government with ten 
senior scholarships, three of the value of £2 (Rs, 20) and seven of the 
value of £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a month, and eleven junior scholarships of 
the value of £1 (Rs.10) all tenable for one year. Of private endow- 
ments there are two scholarships of 8s. (Rs.4) each, one for Marathi 
and one for Sanskrit. These were founded in 1857 in the name of 
the late Major Candy the Principal of the college. In 1877 to 
Eepemers the memory of Mr. W. H. Havelock, C.S., some time 

venue Commissioner Southern Division, a prize of the value of £8 
(Rs. 80) to be awarded yearly was established by members of the 
Bombay Civil Service, In 1879 another yearly prize of £4 (Rs. 40) 
wasestablished by Mr. Vishnu Moreshvar Mah4jani, M.A., some time 
a student and fellow of the college. The college staff consists 
of the Principal who is also a professor of English, drawing a 
monthly salary of £125 (Rs. 1250) and three professors, of logic 
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and moral philosophy, mathematics, and oriental languages, 
each drawing from £50 to £100 (Rs. 500-1000), an assistant 
professor of oriental languages drawing £25 (Rs. 250), a lecturer on 
asda drawing £13 (Rs. 130), two shdstris or Sanskrit teachers one 

rawing £7 10s. (Rs. 75) and the other £5 10s. (Rs. 55), and four 
Dakshina fellows drawing in the aggregate £32 109. (Rs. 325). The 
number of pupils in 1858-59 when the college was separated from 
the English school was forty-two, and it ually rose to 107 in 
1874-75, fell in 1877-78 to seventy-one, and again rose to 150 in 
1882-83. The college fee is 10s. (Rs. 5)a month, and in 1882-83 the 
receipts amounted to £724 6s. (Rs. 7243) and the charges to £5117 8s. 
(Rs. 51,174) or a cost of £34 2s. (Rs. 341) for each pupil. In the 
same year of thirty-four students seventeen were successful in the 
university examinations. 

The College of Science arose out of a school established in Poona 
in 1854 by Government at the s tion of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Walter Scott, Bombay Engineers, for the purpose of educating subor- 
dinates of the Pablic Works Department. To assist in providing a new 
profession for his fellow-countrymen, Kavasji Jahangirji Read - 
money, Esquire, presented to Government a sum of 
(Rs. 50,000) to the erection of a suitable building for that 

urpose in July 1863. The foundation stone of the new college was 

id by His Excellency Sir Bartle Frere on the 5th of August 1865, 
and the building was completed in the latter part of the year 1868. 

In 1865 the Poona Engineering School was affiliated to the Bom- 
bay University and thus became one of its colleges. The college 
is ander the Edacational’ Department, and the college business is 
conducted by a staff consisting of the pe three professors 
drawing from £50 to £100 (Rs.500- 1000), one agricultural 
instructor, one superintendent of workshops, two lecturers one on 
botany and the other on veterinary, one drawing-master, and five 
other teachers, the total cost to Government being £550 16s. 
(Rs. 5508) a month. 

The college commenced with fourteen pupils in 1855, and during 
the seven years ending 1861 the number varied between seven in 
1858 and twenty-two in 1856 and averaged thirteen. During the 
the next nine years (1862 - 1870) the number varied between thirty- 
four in 1862 and ninety-two in 1869-70, and ave sixty-three. 
Tn 1871 it increased to 136 and fell to 113in 1873. During the next 
ten years (1874-1883) the number varied between 151 in 1883 and 
210 in 1879 and averaged 177. 

In 1868 only one candidate for the first time got the degree of 
Civil Engineering, and since that date the de has been obtained 
by 142 candidates. The students of the college are arranged in 
four departments: First, matriculated students are educated through 
the English language for university degrees in Civil Engineering, 
Government guaranteeing one appointment every year as assistant 
engineer third grade in the engineering branch of the Public Works 
Department to that student who shall obtain the first place in the 
first class at the university examination for the degree of L.C.E; 
To the next three in order Government also offer appointments in 
the subordinate branch of the Public Works Department. Second, 
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matriculated students who etudy scientific agriculture in the college 
and on the farm attached to it, on passing the final examination, 
obtain certificates of qualification from the college. Candidates 
who pass the final examination of the agricultural class have o 
preferential claim for situations in the Revenue Department up to 
£3 (Rs. 30) over candidates in or out of the service who have 
merely matriculated, Candidates who pass the final examination 
- of the high school agriculture classes are admitted to the college as 
agricultural apprentices. They are allowed the full privileges 
enjoyed by the college class after passing the matriculation examina- 
tion. Third, matriculated students who enter the forest class of the 
college have six a guaranteed annually to them by the 
Bombay Forest Department. Fourth, apprentices who prosecute 
their studies im the college workshops are given practical instruc- 
tion in the use of machinery, To the apprentices who pass the - 
final examination of this department three appointments as sub- 
overseers are annnally guaranteed by the Public Works Depart- 
ment in the Bombay Presidency. Besides the Frere scholar- 
ship of the value of £2 10s. (Rs. 25) a month, thirty-four yearly 
scholarships of the value of from Gs. to £1 10s. (Rs. 3-15) a month 
are attached to the engineering department,nineteen scholarships: 
of the value of 10s. to £1 4s, (Rs, 5-12) a month are attached to 
the agricultural department, and twelve scholarships of the value 
of 14s. to 18s. (Rs. 7-9) are attached to the forest department of 
the college. 

During the five years ending 1882-83 the receipts amounted to 
£2897 6x. (Rs. 25,973) and the charges to £33,346 6s. (Rs. 3,593,463), 
the cost per pupil being £32 14s. (Rs. 327). 

In addition to the Government schools, there were in 1852.83 
forty-five private schools in the town of Poona, with, out of 2868 
names on the rolls, an average attendance of 2299 pupils. 


The following are the available details abont some of these 
schools: The Bishop's High School was established in 1864, In 
1842-85 it was in an efficient state having passed five candidates in 
the matriculation examination and having 110 names on the rolls 
and an average attendance of ninety-eight. The school-fee was 10s. 
(Rs. 5) and the cost per pupil about £8 (Rs; 80). The St. Vincent 
Roman Catholic High School teaching only up to the fifth anglo- 
vernacular standard was established in 1867. In 1882-83 it was in 
an efficient state having 210 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 176. Theschool-fee varied from 1s. to 10s. (Rs. 4-5) 
and the cost per pupil amounted to about £2 10s. (Rs. 25). ‘The 
Free Church Mission Institution was established in 1566. In 1883-83 
it was in an efficient state having passed fonr candidates in the 
matriculation examination and having 170 names on the rolls and 
an average attendance of 158. ‘The school-fee varied from 1g. 6d. 
to 2s, (Re.}-1) and the cost per pupil amounted to about £3 102, 
(Re.35). The Poona Native Fnstitation was established in 1866. 
In 1882-83 it was in an efficient state having passed three candidates 
in the matriculation examination and having 199 names on the rolls 


and an average attendance of 155. The cost per pupil amounted to 
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£2 10s. (Rs. 25). The Pensioners’ Middle Class school for boys 
and girls was established in 1864, In 1882-83 it was in a satisfac- 
tory state having fifty-seven names on the rolls and an avera 

attendance of forty-three. The school-fee varied from 6d. to 4s. 
(Rs. 4-2) and the cost upil amounted to about £4 10s. (Rs, 45). 
The Conference Middle. Cabs School was established in 1879. In 
1882-83 it was in a satisfactory state having fifty-six names on the 
rolls and an average attendance of forty-two. ‘he school-fee was 
8s. (Rs. 4) and the cost per pupil about £5 (Rs.50). The Mission 
Orphanage and Christian Boys Middle Class School Panch Haud 
was established im 1879. In 1882-83 it had ten names on the rolls 
and an average attendance of five. The cost per papil was about 
£9 10s. (Rs. 95). The Victoria Girls High School was established in 
1876. In 1882-83 it was in an efficient state having passed three 
girls in the matriculation examination and having ninety-siIx names 
on the rolls and an average attendance of sixty-four. The cost per 
pupil amounted to about £9 10s. (Rs. 95). The St. Mary’s Girls High 
| School was established in 1867. In 1882-83 it was in an eflicient state 
having passed one girl in the matriculation examination and having 
121 names on the rolls and an average attendance of 106. The cost 
per pupil amounted to £9 (Rs.90). The Convent High School 
for girls was established in 1860 by the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Bombay. In 1882-83 it was in an efficient state having passed 
two girls in the matricalation examination and having 119 names 
on the rolls and an average attendance of 118, The cost per pupil 
amounted to about £9 10s, (Rs. 95), The Scottish Girls High 
School had in 1882-83 nineteen names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of twelve. The cost per pupil amounted to about £9 10s. 
(Ks.95). The St. Anne’s Middle Class School for girls was esta- 
blished in 1873, In 1882-83 it was in a satisfactory state having 
twenty-four names on the rolls and oan average attendance of 
seventeen. Thecost per pupil amounted to about £3(Rs.30). The 
4anina Mission Anplecvewsaticlay School for girls was in 1882-83 
in a satisfactory state having nine names on the rolls and an arereee 
attendance of eight, The cost per pupil amounted to about £1 
(Rs. 10), The Free Church Mission Vernacular Boys School im 
Aditvér Peth was established in 1876. In 1882-83 it was in a 
satisfactory state having 172 names on the rolls and an average ut- 
tendance of 106, The cost per pupil amounted to abont 10s. (Rs. 5). 
The Mission Orphanage Panch Haud Vernacular School was in 
1882-83 in a satisfactory state having thirty-eight names on the rolls 
and an average attendance of twenty-nine. The cost per pupil 
amounted to about £9 (Rs.90). The Free Church Mission Girla 
Vernacular School in the camp was established in 1850. In 
1882-83 it was in an efficient state having forty-five names on the 
rolls and an average attendance of thirty-eight. The cost per pupil 
amounted to about £9 (Rs. 90). The Aandna Mission Girls Verna- 
cular Schools in Shakravar Peth, Saddshiv Peth, Civil Lines,and Kamd- 
thipara were all of them in 1882-83 in a satisfactory state having 
from forty-seven to fifty-four names on the rolls and an average at- 
tendance of from thirty ta fifty-four, The cost per pupil varied from 
14e. to £3 (Re. 7-30), The Free Church Mission Girls Vernacular 
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school in Aditviér Peth was in 1882-83 ina satisfactory state 
having seventy-eight names on the rolls and an average attendance 
of forty-three. cost per pupil amounted to about 10s. (Rs. 5). 
The Bene-Israel Girls Vernacular School in Réstya’s Peth was in 
1832-83 in a satisfactory state having fifty-nine names on the rolls 
and an average attendance of thirty-four. The cost per pupil 
amounted to £3 10s. (Rs. 35). 

The New English School was established on the 2nd of January 
1880 by the late Mr, Vishnu Krishna Chiplunkar, B.A., a son of the 
well known Krishna Shastri Chiplunkar, chiefly with the object of 
facilitating and cheapening education among the people. The 
school began with nineteen boys, and at the end of J: anuary 1885 there 
were about 1200 students on the rolls, The school fees vary from 
ls. 4d, to 4s, (Rs, }-2), and about fifteen per cent free and half-free 
scholars are admitted and there are monthly scholarships of the total 
value of £5 (Rs. 50), mostly paid from the school proceeds. During 
the five years of its existence eighty students or on an average 
sixteen a year passed the matriculation examination and succeeded 
every year in securing at least one of the two University Jagannith 
Shankarsheth Sanskrit scholarships.! ) 

The promoters of the school established, on the 24th of October 
1884, a society called the Deccan Education Society to facilitate and 
cheapen education by starting affiliating or inco rating at different 
places, as circumstances permit, schools and colleges under native 
management, or by any other ways best adapted to the wants of the 
people. Thesociety during the short time of its existence has secured 
endowments of the value of about £8000 (Rs. 80,000) and has 
succeeded in establishing an Arts College in Poona after tho 
name of His Excellency Sir James Fergusson, Governor of 
Bombay. The Fergusson College has beon recognized by the 
University of Bombay for the purposes of the Previons examination 
provisionally for three years. ‘The number of students on the 
college rolls is about eighty and the staff of teachers consists of five 
Bombay University graduates. ‘The college fee is 8%. (Rs. 4) a 
month; seven scholarships of the total value of £6 (Rs. 60) are 
awarded every month and ten per cent free students are allowed. The 
Government of Bombay has been pleased to grant the Budhvyar Vada 
site to the society under reasonable conditions, where the society 
intend to erect a large building so as to accommodate the New 
English School and the Fergusson College together. The founda- 
tion stone of this building was laid by His Excellency Sir James 
Fergusson on the Sth of March 1885, 

In the town of Kirkee near Poona there were, in 1882-83, three 
schools with 131 names and ah average attendance of 113 pupils. 
The average yearly cost per pupil varied from ls, 1jd, to 8s, 104d, 
(83 as.-Rs.4as.74). In the town of Junnar there wore three schools 
with 384 names and an average attendance of 308. The average 
poy. cost per pupil was lls. 93d. (Rs. 5 as, 144). In the town of 

ndapur there was one school with 164 names and an average attend- 
ance of 118. The average yearly cost per pupil was lls. 04d. (Rs. 5 

1 The dotai : 1550-81 * +} F - 5 
aon ant taseee Lee ayatisht 5 1881-82 five ; 1882-83, eighteun ; 1889-64, four. 
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as.8}). Inthe town of n Dabhdde in Maval there were two 
schools with 193 names and an average attendance of 145, The 
average yearly cost per ‘pupil was lis, 74d, (Rs. 7}4). In the town 
of Khed there was one school with 138 names_and an average attend- 
ance of 117. The average yearly cost per pupil was 16s. 24d. (Rs. 8 
as.14). In the town of Sdsvad there were two schools with 255 
names and an average attendance of 206. The average yearly cost 
ye pupil was 13s. 4d. (Rs.6 as.104). In the town of Utar in 

annar there were two schools with 194 names and an average 
attendance of 156, The average yearly cost per pupil was 12s. 5d. 
(Rs. 6 as. 375). Inthe town of Ghodnadi in Sirur there were two 
schools with 192 names and an average attendance of 125. The 
average yearly cost per pupil was 16s. ljd. (Rs. 8 as.1}). In the 
town of Talegaon Dhandhere in Sirur there was one school with 
ninety-threo names and an average attendance of sixty-six. The 
average yearly cost per ye was 18s. 9§d. (Rs. 9 as.6}). In the 
town of Baraémati in Bhimthadi there were three schools with 
204 names and an ace attendance of 180, The average yearly 
cost per pupil was 9s. 92d. (Rs.4 as. 14,55). 

Exclusive of the eleven towns of Poona, Kirkee, Junnar, Indapur, 
Talegaon Dabhade, Khed, Sdsvad, Utur, Ghodnadi, Talegaon 
Dhandhere, and Baramati, the district of Poona was, in 1882-83, 
provided with 219 schools, or on an average one school for every five 
inhabited villages. The following statement shows the distribution 
of these schools by sub-divisions : 





Besides the Poona Native General Library, the United Service 
Library, and the Poona Camp Library, there are two reading- 
rooms one each at Sisvad and Rastia’s Pethin Poona, The reading- 
rooms at Indipur, Talegaon Dhamdhere, Pabal, Jejuri, and Talegaon 
Dabhide have all been closed. ‘The Poona Native General 
Library was established in 1848 under the auspices of Mr. J. 
Warden, Agent for Sardira, assisted by Rav Bahadur Gopdlrav Hari 
Deshmukh, Moro Raghundth Dhamdhere, Khan Bahdidur Padamji 
Pestanji, Abi Saheb Shastri Patvardhan, and others, many of 
whom presented the institution with books and granted donations. 
Subsequently the late Mr. C. RK. Ovans of the Bombay Civil Service 
did much to improve the institution. In 1872 the library received 
three donations. In 1879 the library which was situated in the 
Budhvar palace was destroyed by fire and a new one started. In 
1884 it contained 913 books and subscribed for sixteen newspapers 
and four journals, The cost was defrayed by ninety-two subscribers 
paying in all about £65 (Rs. 650) and by grants amounting to about 
£16 (Rs. 160), The United Service Library was established in 1560 
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and contained in 1884 upwards of 1000 volumes and subscribed for 
twenty-three newspapers and twenty periodicals. The cost was 
defrayed by 140 subscribers paying in all £480 (Rs. 4800). The 
Camp Library was established in 1881 and contained, in 1884, 895 
volumes and subscribed, besides eleven received gratis, for seventeen 
newspapers and periodicals, the cost being defrayed by seventy-seven 
subscribers paying in all £69 10s, (Rs. 695). The Reading-rooms 
at Rastya’s Peth in Poona and at Sdsvad were established in 1881 
and 1860 respectively, contained about 600 volumes each, and sub- 
scribed for from six to nine papers each. The cost which was about 
£11 and £7 10s. (Rs. 110 and 75) was defrayed by fifty and forty 
members respectively. 


The Dakshina, as. mentioned before, was a charitable grant 
originally made by Dabhiéde the Sendpati of the Mardtha 
empire from the revenues of the state, aud on the decline of the 
power of that family it was continued by the Peshwas. It was a 
yearly allowance and was distributed chiefly to learned Bréhmans 
and Vaidike and also to poor people of the same class; the 
larger amounts, however, were given to Pandits or Shastris of 
distinguished learning, or to those Brahmans who passed with 
distinction the examination in the Sanskrit sciences which was 
held in the presence of the Peshwa and his court, The usual 
amoant thus distributed was about £8500 (Rs. 85,000). After the 
conquest of the Deccan, Mr. Elphinstone continued the allowance 
fixing the annual grant at £5000 (Rs. 50,000). It was a voluntary 
act of that able officer which manifestly had its origin in a motive 
of state policy and in a desire to conciliate the most influential class 
of the people. The grant under such circumstances plainly imposed 
no obligation on the part of Government to continue it, nor an 
guarantee to refrain from interfering with the arrangements under 
which it would be distributed Of the £5000 (Rs. 50,000) sane- 
tioned, £2000 (Rs. 20,000) were shortly afterwards alienated to 
defray theexpensesof the Hindu college at Poona. In 1837 the balance 
of £3000 (Rs. 36,000) was declared to be available for general pur- 
poses of promoting education and rewarding those who distinguished 
themselves in the uisition of science, and in 1838 Government 
resolved to Salles thcge who had no pretensions to learning and 
to restrict the grant to old candidates who were proficients in 
useful branches of literature. In 1839, in consequence of the 
whole sum of £3000 (Rs. 30,000) being absorbed in the payment of 
annuities awarded in previous years, it became necessary to refuse 
new candidates and this refusal was continued till 1849 when by the 
lapse of annuities an annual sun of £689 8s. (Rs. 6894) was available 
out of the allowance of £3000 (Rs.30,000), while from the balance of 
past years there had accumulated upwards of £2500 (Rs. 25,000). 
As the savings by the lapse of shares was expected to 
sively increase, Government were induced at the recommendation 
of the Agent for Sardars in the Deccan toauthorise a new distribu- 
tion of £300 (Rs. 3000)a year. Of this sum one-half was authorised 
to be reserved for candidates belonging to the classes declared 


1 Mr, Lumeden, January 1850, General Record 26 of 1850, 89-90. 
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in 1838 to be eligible to participate in the Dakshina. The m 
ment of this fund was entirely in the hands of the Agent. The 
other half was authorised to be distributed as prizes for useful 
works in Marathi written by natives of India. ‘The amount 
‘to be so appropriated was divided into eleven shares or prizes for 
the distribution of which a committee was appointed composed of 
the Agent for Sardars in the Deccan as president and nine members, 
including the Collector of Poona, the assistant agent for Sardars, 
the Principal Poona College, the Principal Sadar Amin of Poona, 
inspecting Shastri, secretary to the Poona Native General Library, 
aad inves other natives to be selected by the president. The Agent 
for Sardirs and Major Candy were consulted as to the best means 
of disposing of the entire available balance of the Dakshina fund 
oth present and prospective. At the end of 1850 there was an 
umulated balance of £2699 68. (Rs. 26,993) and an available 
early sum of £459 (Rs. 4800). O£F the £2699 6s. (Rs. 26,993) it 
as prosposed to form a fund for professorships contemplated in the 
cheme for amalgamating the Poona Sanskrit College and the 
overnment English School at Poona, Tomake up the deficiency in 
he financial arrangements of the new institution ib was proposed 
to appropriate from the Dakshina a farther annual sum of £105 14s, 
(Rs. 1037). It wasalso recommended that £10 (Rs. 100) a month or 
£120 (Rs, 1200) a year should be devoted to the endowment of a 
Diorio of the vernacular languages in the new college, and 
| £16 (Rs. 160) a month or £192 (Rs. 1920) to the foundation in the 
same institution of fonr translation exhibitions of £4 (Rs. 40) each. 
The balance of £74 6s. (Rs. 733) s year and the subsequent annoal 
increase from lapsed shares, it was proposed, to apply to 
the formation of a general fund for the encouragement of native 
literature and edication, The chief items were to reward 
writers of usefal practical works in Maréthi either original or 
translated, to print such works as seemed worthy of publication, to 
reward with gratuities old and meritorious vernacular schoolmasters, 
and to grant occasional assistance to societies engaged in promoting 
the improvement of native literature. The proposal received the 
sanction of Government. In 1856, Government decided that the 
Dakshina should be transferred to the Educational Department. 
The annual balance increased from year to year by the lapse of 
annuities to Brihmans, In 1857, Mr. Howard, the Director of 
Public Instruction, proposed to apply the increasing balance to the 
foundation of fellowships in the Pootis college. This proposal was 
sanctioned by Government and as the pensions to Brahmans fell in, 
money was found for the foundation of Fellowships in the Elphin- 
stone College and in the new Gujardt College. Grants were also 
made to the Training Colleges at Poona and Dhérwiir, and the 
balance of the fand was spent on prizes and rewards to authors. 
In course of time the Poooa College and tho institutions which grew 
out of it, the High School and the Training College, were placed 
upon the Imperial or Provincial budget; but the balance of the 
Dakshina, amounting to £2068 (Rs. 20,680) a year has been con- 
tinued as a separate fund and ita receipts and charges for 1882-83 
were as under: 
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1 The number of Brihmans still on the Dakshina fund list is 109, 


The Poona Sarvajanik Sabha or the People's Association at Poona 
was founded on the 2nd of April 1870 (New Year’s Day 1792 8.) 
under the auspices of the Pant Pratinidhi, the Chief of Aundh in 
Sdtdra, with the object of promoting the political welfare and 
advancing the interest of the ople of this and other of the 
country. The members include, besides a few Deccan Sardars and 
Indmdira, Government servants chiefly in the Educational and 
Judicial Departments, pensioners, and a few pleaders. The asso- 
ciation since its constitution has disenssed and made representations 
to Government on many important subjects. A quarterly magazine 
in English issued by the association contains, besides a full report 
of the proceedings, ably written articles on current political topics. 
The Poona association had given birth to similar associations in 
other parts of the Deccan, but none of them have been of any 
importance, 

The Poona Society for the encouragement of elocution or Vaktrit- 
vottejak Sabha was: started in 1868 by some of the leading men 
of the town. The object of the society is to encourage public 
speaking by giving prizes to good Marithi speakers, Two or 
fio subjects, political, social, or religious, are announced every 
year by the secretary, and candidates are invited to speak on those 
subjects at a public meeting to be held two months after the issue 
of the notice. A committee of five or six members chosen from the 
audience decides the merits of the speakers and awards the prizes 
which range between £1 to £5 (Rs. 10 - 50) to the sucessful com- 
petitors. 


Besides two weekly English nemepeiens the Decean Herald and 
the Poona Observer, conducted by uropeans, seven newspapers 
and four magazines are conducted by natives in the city of Poona, 
Of the seven native newspapers one the Mardtha a weekly paper 
with a circulation of 460 copies and a yearly subscription of 14s, 6d. 
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(Rs.7}) is conducted in English; two the Dnydn Prakdsh or the 
Light of Knowledge, a bi-weekly paper with a circulation of 
500 copies and a yearly subscription of Ids. (Rs.8) and the 
Dnyin Chakshu or the Eye of Knowledge, a weekly paper with 
a circulation of 1300 copies and a yearly subscription of 49. (Rs. 2) 
are conducted in Hagtte and Marathi; three, the Kesari or the Lion 
with a circulation of 4550 copies anda ly subcription of 2s, 
(Re. 1), the Pune Vaibhav or the Glory of Poona with a circulation 
of 450 copies and a yearly subscription of 6s. (Rs. 3), and the 
Shivdji, ao called after the founder of the Mardtha empire of that 
name, with a circulation of 200 copies and a ey subscription of 
4s. (Rs. 2) are weekly papers conducted in Mardthi; and one the 
Military Instructor with a circulation of 330 copies and a yearly 
subscription of 6s, (Rs. 3) is a weekly paper Soudicted in English 
Marathi and Urdu. O€ the four magazines the Journal of the 
Poona Sirvajanik Sabha with a circulation of 750 copies and a 
early leases eae of 8. 6d. (Rs. 44) isa quarterly conducted in 

nglish ; and the Lokahitanddi or the Advocate of the People’s Good 
with a circulation of 265 copies and a yearly subscription of 2s. 
(Re. 1), the Nibandha Chandrika or the Essay Moonlight with 
a circulation of 400 copies and a yearly subscription of 5s. (Rs. 24), 
and the Pune Sdrvajanik Sabhoche Masik Pustak or the Monthly 
Journal of the Eos Serra Seis vn a circalation of 200 
copies and a yearly subscription of 8%, (Rs.4) are monthly mag 
zines conducted in’ Marathi, The Dnydan Prakash is the oldoat 
paper in the Presidency. The Maratha and the Kesari are twin 
papers under the same editors and their prevailing tone is unfriendly 
to Government. The same may be said of the Pune Vaibhav. The 
Kesari has the largest circulation of any paper. The Quarterly Journal 
of the Sérvajanik Sabha in English is conducted with care and 
orn The other papers and magazines are conducted with average 
aDluty. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
HEALTH. 


Ow1xa to the elevation of the district, the trap formation of the 
surrounding country, the absence of alluvial deposits, and the general 
revalence of westerly sea breezes and good water, the Poona climate 
is dry and invigorating and suits European constitutions better than 
that of most ther parts of India. The air is lighter, the cold more 
bracing, and the heat less oppressive. There are several hill sani- 
tariums, Sinhgad, Purandhar, Khandala, and Londvla. Poona is the 
seat of the Government during the rainy season and is the resort of 
many rich Bombay families, and was once intended to be made the 
permanent seat of the Bombay Government and of the Viceregal 
court.’ Poona may be said to be healthy all the year round, but if 
one time is more unhealthy than another it is the period between 
June and November, The languor, which in almost every season of 
the year is found in most parts of India, is hardly experienced in 
Poona even in the hot Went - 

The prevailing diseases, which are chiefly of the endemic class, 
are fever, ague, and diseases of the liver and ‘bowels, and violent 
colds and catarrhs. The thermometer sometimes varies from twenty 
to thirty degrees in the course of the day and night, and at the 
breaking up of the rains there is a succession of cool breezes and 
hot sunshine which cannot fail to be injurious to those who are 
obliged to endure the full force and rapidity of the changes. It is 
at this period that all those complaints symptomatic of a deranged 
etate of the liver are most prevalent. During October and Novem- 
ber, owing to the cessation of the rainy season and the elevated 
temperature, remittent and intermittent fevers with viscerial 
diseases prevail and are the cause of greater mortality than any other 
disease. Fevers of the ephemeral and intermittent classes are more 
prevalent than those of the remittent type. Simple continued and 
typhoid fevers are very rare. Dysentery and all bowel complaints 
sre prevalent at the commencement and during the rainy season. 
Cholera as epidemic is rare though sporadic cases occur annually. 
During the hot season small-pox, chicken-pox, and measles prevail 
among the native population and eruptive and other forms of fever 
among Europeans. 

Besides the Sassoon General Hospital, the Roman Catholic 
Orphanage, and the Charitable Infirmary and Leper Hospital at 
Poona, the district had in 1882 one endowed and nine grant-in-aid 





* Deccan Scenes, 10, The Earl of Elgin intended to come round to Poona for the 
wet season of 1565, 400 acres of ground were taken ond a palace was to be built 
for the Viceroy's residence. The lamented death of the Earl, however, put a stop 
to these arrangements and the next Viceroy did not concur in his predecessor's views. 
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dispensaries. Of 74,100 patients treated 71,507 were out-patients 
and 2593 in-patients. The total cost was £4744 (Rs. 47,440). The 
following details are taken from the 1882 report : 


The Sassoon General Hospital has a building of its own. The 

commonest diseases treated were malarious fevers, lung disenses, 
syphilis, bowel complaints, and poisons and injuries. Cholera 
appeared sporadically from May till October and liven cases were 
reported, all of which proved fatal. Small-pox broke out in an 
epidemic form in February and 126 deaths occurred from this 
disease alone. There were fifty-one major operations performed, 
all important ones, including seven amputations and fourteen 
lithotomies ; two were discharged cured, fifteen were relieved, and 
fourdied. The diseases which principally caused the mortality were 
malarious fevers, lang and bowel complaints, cholera, syphilis, and 
poisons and injuries, 12,542 out-patients and 1933 in-patients were 
treated at a cost of £3289 (Rs, 32,890). 
_ The Roman Catholic Orphanage has a bnilding of its own. 
The general health of the children was fairly good. With the 
exception of a slight outbreak of chicken-pox in March and one 
ease of small-pox in December, no epidemic occurred. The 
commonest diseases were bronchial catarrh, ague, colic, diarrhma, 
and dysentery. The total number of patients was 530 and the cost 
was £139 (Rs. 1390). 


The Sasvad dispensary has no building of itsown. The most 
prevailing diseases were malarious fevers, conjunctivitis, respiratory 
affections, bowel complaints, and skin diseases. There was no 
epidemic. 243 children were vaccinated. 5287 ont-patients and 
fourteen in-patients were treated at a cost of £132 (Rs. 1320). 

The Jejuri dispensary was opened in 1872. The prevailing 
diseases were malarious fevers, ophthalmia, diseases of the stomach 
and bowels, respiratory affections, and skin diseases. Cholera 
appeared in the month of April, and out of ten persons attacked 
four died, Eighty-seven children were successfully vaccinated, 
4170 out-door and five in-door patients were treated at a cost of 
£99 (Rs. 990), 

_ The Baramati dispensary was established in 1873. The prevailing 
diseases were ialanibae fevers, ophthalmia, bowel complaints, 
mtestinal worms, and skin diseases. Cholera appeared towards the 
end of the year and there were thirty-two cases with seven deaths. 
161 primary vaccinations were successfully performed. 3103 ont- 
patients and ten in-patients were treated at a cost of £99 (Rs.990). 


The Indaépur dispensary was opened in 1870. The commonest 
diseases treated were malarious fevers, ophthalmia, ulcers, and skin 
diseases. No epidemic occurred in the town, but cholera appeared in 
the surrounding villages. 157 children were successfully vaccinated: 
4419 out-patients and twenty-three in-patients were treated ata 
cost of £129 (Rs. 1290). 

The Junnar dispensary was established in 1869. It has a 
building of its own in good repair. Malarious fevers, ophthalmia, 
worms, and skin diseases wero the eommonest complaints. Cholera, 
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made its appearance in the district but no cases occurred in the 
town. There were 150 vaccinations. 7475 out-patients were treated 
at a cost of £78 (Rs. 780). 


The Khed dispensary was founded in the year 1876. The 
commonest diseases were malarious fevers, eye affections, skin 
diseases, and worms, There was no epidemic. 5358 out-patients 
and three in-patients were treated at a cost of £72 (Rs. 720). 

The Talegaon Débhéde dispensary was opened in 1876. 
Ophthalmia, malarious fevers, skin diseases, EC worms were 
the commonest diseases. Two cases of small-pox were observed, 
but there was no cholera, Sevent -eight children were successfully 
vaccinated. 6083 out-patients and thirteen in-patients were treated 
at a cost of £101 (Rs. 1010). 

The Talegaon Dhamdhere dispensary was established in 1876. 
It is held in a hired building. “Skin diseases, ophthalmia, 
malarious fevers, and bowel com Re including intestinal worms 
were the prevailing diseases. ‘There was no epidemic. Primary 
vaccination was successfully performed in 188 cases. 4758 oat- 
patients and four in-patients were treated at a cost of £51 (Rs. 510). 


The Alandi dispensary was established in 1882. It is held in a 
dharmshdla or rest-house, which is however totally unsuited and in 
bad repair. The principal diseases treated were malarious feyers 
and respiratory and bowel affections, There was no epidemic. 
1677 out-patients were treated at a cost of £77 (Rs. 770). 


The Khén Bahddur Pestonji Sordbji endowed dispensary at 
Poona was opened in 1851. It has a building of its own in good 
repair. The prevailing diseases were malarious fevers and diseases 
of the stomach, eyes, chest, and skin, Small-pox and measles 
Pade in the city and cantonment. 16,635 out-patients and 

fty-eight in-patients were treated at a cost of £478 (Rs. 4780). 


According to the 1881 census, 4164 persons (males 2406, females 
(758) or 0°46 per cent of the population were infirm. Of the 
total number, 3991 (males 2296, females 1695) were Hindus, 153 
(males 99, females 64) Musalmdns, 13 (males 7, females 6) 
Christians, 5 (males 2, females 3) Paérsis, and 2 (males) Jews, Of 
4164 the total number of infirm persons, 257 (males 174, females 83) 
or 617 per cent were insane, 2363 (males 1143, females 1220) or 
50°75 per cent were blind, 456 (males 271, females 185) or 10-95 
per cent were deaf-mutes, and 1088 (males 818, females 270) or 
26°13 per cent were lepers. The details are : 

Poona Infirm People, 1881. 
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In 1883-84, under the supervision of the deputy sanitary 
commissioner the work of vaccination was carried on by seventeen 
vaccinators with yearly salaries varying from £16 16s. (Ra. 168) to 
£28 16s. (Rs. 288). Ofthese operators fourteen were distributed over 
the rural parts of the district, two were employed in Poona city, and 
one in the Poona and Kirkee cantonments, ides Se vaccinuators 
the medical officers in charge of the nine t-in-aid dispensaries 
carried on vaccine operations. In 1883-84. the total number of 
persons vaccinated was 25,746 exclusive of 780 revaccinated, 
compared with 13,601 in 1869-70. The following statement shows 
the sex, religion, and age of the persons primarily vaccinated : 

Poona Vaccination Details, 1369-70 and 1883-34, 


Pessoxs VacciaTEen. 





Bex. Age 
Yuan, 
Above | Total. 
Hind Chris- | others.| One | One 
| Vour, | Fear. | 
| 156-70 ..| Teak easy | 11,2 i) 1341 468 | Bis | 13,41 





1sa3-84 ...| 18,058 | 12,288 | 21,587 2o7 | srr | 14,117] 11,420 | 25,748 
In 1883-84, the total cost of these Spereecne exclusive of those 
performed in the dispensaries, was £870 (Rs. 8700) or about 88d. 
(53 as.) for each successful case. The charges included the 
following items: supervision and inspection £309 122. (Rs, 3096), 
establishment £502 10s. (Rs. 5025), and contingencies £57 18s. 
(Re. 579), OF these the supervising and inspecting charges were 
met from Government provincial fonds, while £413 2s. (Rs. 4131) 
were borne by the local funds of the different sub-divisions, £81 18s. 
(Rs. 819) by the Poona municipality for the services of the two 
vaccinators in the city, and £65 8s. (Ra. 654) by the committee of 
the Poona and Kirkee cantonments for the services of the one 
vaccinator in the two cantonments. 
1 The native physicians of Poona may be divided into two classes. 
The first class includes those who have studied the native medical 
sciences from the Sanskrit works on the subject. The second clasg 
inelndes all quacks who pretend to medical skill which they do not 
ossess, The persons of both classes are indiscriminately called 
Vaidyas. The scientific | ieee hold a good position in society, 
are much respected, and all honor due to great learning is paid 
tothem. Their advice is much sought after and valued and they 
derive a good income, Those holding the best position, on an average, 
realize about £20 (Rs. 200) a month. The medicines they use are 
generally prepared by themselves, with the exception of decoctions 
of herbs and other easily made concoctions, which are left to the 
tients or their friends to prepare, the Vaidya giving the necessary 
irections. The system of remuneration is either by a small 





1 Rav Saheb Vishrém Ramji Ghole, Assistant Surgeon, Poona, 
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fee for each visit, a fixed annuity, or a in is struck for the 
cure of a certain disease, the moiety being paid down and the balance 
remaining to be’ paid on the recovery of the patient, and the 
Vaidyas supplying the medicine without extra charge. The quacks 
as a rule occupy an acknowledged inferior position in society, 
their advice is not much valued, their practice is limited, and 
they are generally poor. Most of them are herbalists and some 
more to the position of specialists for the cure of certain diseases 
only, 


There is another class of persons called Vaidus who may be 
uped with the quacks. ‘l'bese men are from Talegaon Dabhade, 
Sas a distinct race, and appear to be the shceiotadl ty ractitioners, 
and have an obscure history. There are about a ee families 
of these men living about Ganesh Khind who come daily into Poona 
to sell their herbs and medicaments. They are found scattered 
over every part of the district during the fair weather, returning 
to their homes in the rainy season. eir remedies consist mostly 
of herbs and a few metallic compounds and reduced metals, They 
generally practise their art among the ignorant classes of people. 
The diseases which they principally pretend to treat are gonorrhoea, 
rheumatism, syphilis, ulcers, fevers, abscesses, impotence, and sterility. 
Their surgical knowledge is limited to the opening of abscesses 
and extracting guineaworm, in which latter complaint the display 
considerable skill. Their pretensions are great, and y have 
special remedies for every ailment, 


There are some Hakims or Musalmén physicians in the city. Their 
condition and customs are similar to those of the Vaidyas. They 
derive their education from Persian medical works, 


The number of scientific practitioners is small and they are 
gradually disappearing owing to the natural neglect of native 
medicine, There are now (1882) twenty-four Vaidyas and three 
Hakims aigesren.: in the city of Poona, but of the quacks who daily 
parade the virtues of their nostrums in the streets there is no count, 
‘he scientific practitioners or Vaidyas are all Brahmans by caste. 
The larger number of the quacks are Brahmans, a few being Sonérs, 
Maréthds, and others. The Vaidus are a distinct race or caste b 
themselves. The native practitioners’ forte lies in medicine; their 
surgical practice has not been studied to the same extent, as the 
Sanskrit treatises on that subject are very imperfect. Their 
doctrines are based on humoral pathology. They state there are 
three chief humors in the body, choler or bile, phlegm, and wind, 
and a disorder or vitiation of any of them constitutes a disease. 
The Hakims occasionally undertake surgical cases, couch cataracts, 
extract stone from the bladder, and attempt rhinoplastic operations. 
The Vaidyas and Hakims make use of reduced metals or ashes of 
metals, metallic compounds which are prepared by themselves, 
and vegetable roots, barks, seeds, and oils. Many of the Vaidyas 
and Hakims have commenced to use English medicines, which 
they disguise to deceive their patients. The position and 
emoluments of these practitioners in large cities, where natiye 
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graduates, apothecaries, and hospital assistants practise, have 
lately suffered much. But even in the city of Poona some of the 
Vaidyas are extensively consulted and sought after even by the 
best educated natives. 


In 1883 a curious epidemic occurred amongthecatsatSirar. From 
the Ist to the 21stof June 1883, 125 catsdied. The chief nb ry 
noticed was vomiting. Cholera was prevalent at Sirur at the time. 


e among cats had, as far as could be ascertained by the 
medical officer Surgeon Stewart, never ap before at the 
place. On the 19th of May 1883 cholera broke out at Sirur, 
and about the Ist of June cats died at the rate of twelve a day. 
Cholera ceased on the 22nd of June and the worst of the 
cat epidemic was over by the 18th of the same month, although 
the dieses continued to prevail among the animals to a slight 

extent for two or three weeks afterwards. Altogether about 300 
cats died during the epidemic, that is fifty per cent of the total 
number of cats in the town. Out of nine cats examined which 
died of the disease, eight gave evidence of symptoms resembling 
each other. The ninth cat suffered from by far the most severe 
type of the disease. ‘Che cat first became restless, not sitting for 
any length of time in any one place but shifting about. it 
walked it staggered in its gait. Some of the cats cried very loudly 
and incessantly as if in great pain. All food and drink were refused 
from the commencement of the illness till death took place. In one 
case brought to Surgeon Stewart's knowledge a cat recovered after 
three days’ illness, Great salivation and foaming at the mouth were 
srivasinliy present. ‘The matter vomited was usually yellow, but 
sometimes green, and in one case it was observed to be white, 
Throughout the illness there was no diarrhea. All the people who 
handled the cats said that there was great heat and fever. As the 
disease progressed, the features of the animals became pinched and 
shrunken and the eyes sunk in the head. This was a marked feature 
of the disease. The state of the conjunctivew was noticed by one man 
and he said that he saw.a yellow tinge. Gradually the cats either 
assumed a comatose or lethargic condition, or else attacks of 
convulsions set in ; and after a time, varying from ten to thirty-six 
hours death occurred, the cat either dying quietly or during an attack 
' of convulsions. No cases of cholera had occurred in the houses 
where the nine cats were examined, but in several instances such 
cases had occurred within afew yards of the neighbourhood. The 
owners of two out of the nine cats said that the animals changed 
colour, one of them which was white becoming somewhat darker, 
and some of the hair of the other which was of a brindled sandy 
colour becoming white." 


1 A similar plague occurred at Ahmadnagar in 1881. Here also cholera prevailed 
from about the ing of July till the middle of August. During the first part of 
this period a great m ity occurred among the cats of the city. About 750 cata 
died from the first to the 25th of July 1881, The symptoms of the disease were 
almostthe same, A day or two before the cat died it ap inactive, took no food 
and tried to find some cool place where it could The throat’ of the animal 
became swollen and choked and when it died it foamed at the mouth. 
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Chapter XII. In the second or severe type of the disease, a cat, which was a 
Health. very strong black animal and was well when it was let out of the 
house at six o'clock in the morning, died within six hours. It 
Car Phacvz. showed signs of illness shortly after re-entering the house and 
vomited at least twenty times, the vomit being black like coffee 
grounds. A thick slime ran from the animal’s mouth and it had 
two white watery stools. The eyes were so sunken that it was 
only with difficulty that they could be seen when open. The animal 
was extremely restless, moving about from place to place, It 
refused all food and drink, cried a little during the first hour of its 
illness but not afterwards, was not lame from cramps when it 
walked, but staggered in its gait and seemed quite stupid. It had 
no convulsions and died quite peaceably. The cat was said to ba 
colder than was natural during illness, and after death it became 
very rapidly cold. The colour changed from black to rasty brown, 
and so great was the change that the owner recognised it with 
difficulty. 

On the whole, the disease from which the animals suffered was in 
Surgeon Stewart's ose a malignant epidemic disease of the most 
virulent type, resembling cholera in some points, but in others much 
more resembling what one would expect to find in cases of yellow 
fever, a disease in which acute atro hy of the liver forms one of 
the leading features. Charbonous fever without eruption is the 
only disease known to veterinary science closely resembling the 
one described above, This affection differs widely from cholera in 
many of ita symptoms. 

A very similar disease attacked some of the cattle at Sirar, 
principally ous healthy buffaloes. Of nineteen buffaloes and five 
cows owed by three individuals examined by Surgeon Stewart, ten 
buffaloes and one cow were attacked with the disease and died. 
Six of the animals were attacked between the 18th and the 2lat of 
July, three on the 23rd, the 28th, and the 29th of July, and two on 
the 2nd and the 7th of August 1883. All were young and healthy 
animals, only one being of medium age. Death occurred within 
fourteen to eighteen hours. The symptoms were panting, salivation, 
running from the nose and month, restlessness in some cases, and 
rapid death.! 

Breris axp The total number of deaths shown in the Sanita Commissioner’s 
Deatus. yearly reports for the eighteen years ending 1883 is $21,918 or 
an average mortality of 17,884, that is, according to the 1881 

census, of about twenty in every thousand people. Of the average 

nomber of deaths 11,297 or 63-3 per cent were returned as due to 

fevers, 1485 or 8°3 per cent to cholera, 1434 or 8-0 por cent to bowel 

complaints, 580 or 3-2 per cent to small-pox, and 2816 or 15°8 per cent 

to miscellaneous causes, Deaths from violence or injuries averaged 

270 or 1-5 per cent of the average mortality. An examination of the 

death returns shows that fever which during the eighteen years ending 

1853 caused an average yearly mortality of 11,297 or 63-2 per cent 


$$$ eee 


! Memorandum on the ‘ Cat-plague’ at Ahmadnagar in 1891 and at Sirur in 1883, 
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was below the average in the six years ending 1871 and in 1874, 1879, 
and 1880, and was ioe the average in 1872, 1875, in the four years 
ending 1878, and in the three years ending 1883, The five years 
ending 1870 had less than 8000 deaths from fever, the lowest total 
being 5545 in 1867; the two years 1866 and 1869 had between 6000 
‘and 7000 deaths ; 1870 had between 7000 and 8000 deaths, The 
three years ending 1873, 1875, 1876, and the four years ending 1883 
had between 10,000 and 15,000 deaths, and the two years ending 
1878 had between 15,000 and 21,000 deaths. Of the deaths from 
cholera which amounted to 26,736 and averaged 1485, 5279 or 19°7 

r cent happened in 1883, 4646 or 17°4 per cent happened in 1875, 
8673 or 13°8 per cent in 1877, 3613 or 13°5 per cent in 1872, 3601 
"or 13°5 per cent in 1878, and 1706 or 636 per cent in 1869. Of the 
twelve years below the average, 1881 hud 1412 deaths, 1876 had 
719 deaths, 1868 had 686 deaths, 1580 had 461 deaths, and 1870 
1871 and 1882 had between 200 and 300 deaths; 1879 had 100 
deaths ; and 1866 had 161 deaths. Of the remaining three years 1873 
was free from cholera and 1867 and 1874 had less than ten deaths. 
Of the deaths from small-pox which amounted to 10,447 and 

averaged 580, 2121 or 20°3 per cent happened in 1872, 1599 or 
 15°3 per cent in 1868, 1312 or 12°5 per cent in 1877, 1225 or 11-7 
per cent in 1883, and 1000 or 9°6 per cent in 1867. Besides these 
years one year 1876 with 886 hs had a more than a ) 
mortality from amall-pox. Of the years below the average 1871 and 
1882 had between 660 and 500 deaths, 1669 and 1873 had 
between 300 and 400; 1866, 1874, and 1875 had between 100 and 
200; 1870 had ninety-one deaths; 1878 and 1879 had less than 
fifty deaths ; and the remaining two years 1880 and 1881 were free 
from small-pox. Deaths from bowel complaints which amounted to 
25,820 and averaged 1434, varied from 706 in 1866 to 2270 in 1877. 
Injuries with a total mortality of 4867 and an average mortalit: 
of 270 varied from 177 in 1869 to 340 in 1878. Other causes wit 
a total mortality of 50,695 and an average mortality of 2816 varied 
from 1625 in 1879 to 4808 in 1872. During the thirteen years 
ending 1883 for which birth returns are available, the number of 
births was returned at 243,078, the yearly total varying from 
11,740 in 1878 to 25,705 in 1883 and averaging 18,698, or according 
to the 1881 census about twenty-one in every thousand people. 
The details are given overleaf: 
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Poona Births and Deaths, 1566-18831 
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1 The death returns are believed to be fairly correct and the birth returns to be 
incomplete, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SUB-DIVISIONS.! 


Bhimthadi, or Bhima Bank, is one of the eastern subdivisions, 
and has its head-quarters at Supa. It lies on the right bank of the 
Bhima between 13° 2’ and 18° 40° north latitude and 74° 15’ and 
74° 55’ east longitude, and is bounded on the north by Sirar and 
the Shrigonda sub-division of Ahmadnagar, both separated from 1t 
by the Bhima; on the east by the Karjat sub-division of A i 
and the Karmila sub-division of Sholdpur both separated from it by 
the Bhima and by Inddpur; on the south by the Phaltan State 
separated from it by the Nira; and on the west by Purandhar and 
Haveli. Its area is 1036 square miles, its 1881 population 110,428 
or 107 to the square mile, and its 1881-82 leas revenue £22,935 
(Rs, 2,29,350). 

Of an area of 1035 square miles 1032 have been surveyed in 
detail. Of these 99 are the lands of alienated villages. © rest, 
according to the revenue survey returns, contains 495,517 acres or 
82 gs cent of arable land; 316 acres or °05 per cent of unarable 
land, 20,065 acres or 3 per cent of grass; 20,837 acres or 3 per 
cent of forest reserves; and 60,688 acres or 10 per cent of me 
sites, roads, river beds, and hills. From the 495,517 acres of arable 
land, 46,007 acres or 9 per cent have to be taken on account of alien- 
ated lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 449,510 
acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 405,624 acres or 
90 per cent were under tillage in 1880-8). Of these 392,577 or 97 
per = ree dry-crop and 13,047 acres or 3 per cent were watered 

lan 


A spur of the Sahyddris enters the sub-division from the west 
and quickly widening fills nearly the whole breadth before it 
reaches the eastern border. The only hill of note is that occupied 
by the ancient temple of Bhuleshvar. The north along the Bhima 
and the Mula-Mutha is generally level but is very bare of trees. 
The north-east is rough and hilly, as also are the villages bordering 
on the Bhuleshvar range to the east of Pdtas. There are almost no 
mango groves, but the grass lands along the Bhima have some 
good biébhuls, and some bibhuls, limbs, at pimpals fringe the sides 
of streams and shade the neighbourhood of wells. The Bhuleshvar 
hills in the centre are bare, and the whole country is exceedingly 
bleak. In the south the land slopes southwards, a waving plain 
watered and broken by the Karha and other smaller streams. 


‘From materials supplied by Mr. FP. C. H, Snow, C. 5, and Mr, W, M, Fletcher, 
Survey Superintendent. 
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The flat hill tops have usually a surface of shallow black soil 
strewn with stones. The slopes and skirts of the hills are generally 
of shallow light soil, while black soil of considerable depth is found 
in the river basins, Many villages near the Bhima an Nira have 
much deep rich black soil. The chief crops are hijri, juari, math, 
gram, wheat, and kulthi, besides a little sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, 
linseed, and vegetables, The staple grains are jvdri in the east and 
bajri in the west, 

The Mula-Mutha and Bhima form the northern, and the Nira 
the southern boundary; and the Karha a smaller stream, crossing 
the sub-division falls into the Nira in its south-east corner. 
Many smaller streams like the Karha are dry during the hot weather. 
Besides the Mutha canals which water a considerable area there are 
large reservoirs at Kasurde, Matoba, Shirsuphal, Patas, and Supa, 

Near the Bhima water lies so deep that villages along its bank 
have never had wells. Inthe whole sub-division besides 675 wells 
used for drinking, about 2766 wells are used for watering the land, 
Of the whole number about 874 are with and 2567 without steps. 
A well waters from one to three acres and the depth of water vanes 
from one to twenty-two fect. The cost of bui ding a well varies 
from £20 to £200 (Rs. 200 - 2000), 

The climate which is dry and airy varies in different parts, The 
north-west enjoys in general a good rainfall, while in the north- 
east, as in Inddpur, the supply is scanty and uncertain. The 
difference begins from the Bhuleshvar hills to the east of Pétas, 
Along the Bhima in the north the certain rainfall makes irrigation 
less necessary than in other parts. The southern half though part 


. Of it is nearer the Sahyddris has, like the north-east, an uncertain 


supply of rain due apparently to the clouds being drawn to the 
Prratbae and Mahddev hills, 


According to the 1882-83 returns, farm stock included fifty- 
nine riding and 2575 load carts, 525 two-ballock and 3434 four- 
bullock plonghs, 36,596 bullocks and 18,518 cows, 866 he-bnffaloes 
and 2712 she-buffaloes, 2547 horses, 83,786 sheep and goats, and 
1015 asses. 

In 1881-82, of 403,112 acres, the whole area held for tillage, 34,898 
acres or 5°65 per cent were fallow or under grass, Of the remain- 
ing 368,214 acres, 4942 were twice cropped. Of the 373,156 acres 
under tillage, grain crops occupied 318,258 acres or S528 per cent, 
of which 226,152 were under Indian millet jeri Sorghum vulgare ; 
82,159 under spiked millet bajri Penicillaria spicata ; 8688 under 
wheat gahu Triticum sstivum ; 720 under maize makka Fea, mays ; 
136 under rala or kang Panicum italicum; 51 under barle jav 
Hordeum hexastichon; $3 under rice bhat Oryza sativa: and 319 
under other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 


17,017 acres or 4°56 per cent, of which 6698 were under gram 


harbhara Cicer arietinom ; 2934 under kuliih or hulthi Dolichos 
biflorus ; 1576 under tur Cajanus indicus ; 351 onder mug Phaseolus 
mungo; and 5455 under other keer Oilseeds occupied 34,607 


acres or 9°27 percent, of which 354 were under gingelly seed (il 
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Sesamum indicum; 70 under linseed alshit Linum usitatissimum ; 
and 34,183 under other oilsecds, Fibres occupied 659 acres or O17 
per cent, all of them under Bombay hemp san or tag Crotalaria 
juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 2615 acres or 0°70 per cent, 
of which 724 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens; $11 
under sugarcane us Saccharum officinarum; 181 under tobacco 
fambékhu Nicotiana tabacum; and the remaining 1599 under 
various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 110,428 people 106,733 or 
96°65 per cent Hindus; 3269 or 323 per cent Musalméns; 115 or 
0°10 per cent Christians ; 7 Jews; and 4 Parsis. The details of the 


- Hindu castes are: 3338 Brahmans ; 28 Kaéyasth Prabhus, writers ; 1158 


Méarwar Vinis, 765 Lingiyats, 678 Gujarat Vanis, 71 Komtis, and 
71 Vaishya Vinis, traders ; 42,922 Kunbis, 8130 Malis, and 4 Kachis, 
husbandmen ; 2954 Chambhiirs, leather-workers ; 1026 Sondars, gold- 
smiths; 1026 Telis, oilmen ; 976 Kumbhars, potters; 878 ig, 
carpenters; G41 Shimpis, tailora; 578 Lohirs, blacksmiths; 591 
Koshtis, weavers ; 402 Kasars, glassbangle-hawkers ; $27 Sangars, 
weavers ; 290 Londris, lime-burners ; 167 Patharvats, stone-masons ; 
82 Sdlis, weavers ; 40 Bhaysirs, dyers; 35 Buruds, bamboo-work- 
ers ; 33 Réuls, weavers ; 20 Jingars, painters ; 19 Beldirs, quarrymen ; 
12 Gaundis, masons; 9 Tambats, coppersmiths; 5 Nildris, dyers ; 
5 Ghisidis, polishers; 5 Otdris, casters; one Khatri, weaver ; 
one Bhadbhunja, grain-parcher; 683 Guravs, temple-servants; 45 
Ghadshia, musicians ; 1412 Nhivis, barbers ; 750 Parits, washermen ; 
13,770 Dhangars, cowmen ; 128 Garlis, cowkeepers ; 1035 Kolis and 
379 Bhois, fishers ; 246 Rajputs, messengers ; 34 Kamiathis, house- 
builders ; 5 Bhandiris, palm-tappers ; 3 Kalals, distillers ; 3 Lodhis, 
labourers; one Raddi, waterman: 4490 Rdmoshis, watchmen; 
1089 Vadars, stone-cutters; 3870 Vanjaris, grain-dealers; 216 
Kaikddis, labourers ; and 120 Thakurs, husbandmen ; 9730 Mhars, 
village servants ; 2974 Mangs, messengers ; 73 Dhors, tanners ; 
26 Haldlkhors, scavengers ; and 518 Gosdvis, 397 Joshis, 255 Holirs, 
215 Kolhatis, 142 Bharddis, 107 Kinphitas, 91 Jan , 57 Vaidus, 
50 Gondhlis, 28 Bhamtés, 19 Tirmdlis, 13 Chitrakathis, 10 Arddhis, 
9 Vasudevs, 7 Bhats, and 5 Manbhavs, beggars. 


About eighty-six per cent of the cultivators are Kunbis, nine per 
eent Brahmans, Lingdyat Vanis, and Dhangars, four per cent Mhirs 
and Méngs, and one per cent Musalméins. The houses of most 
husbandmen have walls of hardened earth occasionally mixed with 
stone. The roofs are either flat made of wood and hardened mud 
or sloping with tiles and reed thatch. Some rich landholders of 
Supa and Birimati have better and roomier houses than those in 
other parts of the sub-division. Nearly fifty per cent of the land- 
holders have to borrow ballocks to till their holdings, os they 
seldom have more than one pair of their own. Rich landholders 
have one to six pairs of Bullocks and also have she-buffaloes, goats, 
and sheep. About seventy per cent have not more than enough 
grain to Loop themselves and their families, and the poor have to 
eke out their profits by labour. About sixty per cent are smull 
landowners, thirty per cent labourers, and ten per cent proprietors 
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with tenants, The Kunbis do a substantial business during the 
slack season in carting, either themselves working for hire or 
letting their carts and bullocks, 

The Poona-Sholipur road throughout the length of the 
sub-division, and the Peninsula Railway also crosses it in the same 
direction, the two running parallel to and at a very short distance 
from each other through the western half, while the eastern half is 
opened by the railway in the north and the Poona high road in the 
centre. Three railway stations, Dhond Pitas and Kedgaon, are 
within the Bhimthadi limits, and two Diks4l and Uruliare Ys toits 
borers ae sete, main lines as aoe lead eis the rpc 

edgaon to Sirur through Pargaon and to Supa and Jejuri through 
Pade, The market evens are Pitas, Karkamb, and Yavat on ths 
high road from Poona to Sholipur,and Bardmati,Sapa, Jejuri, Sdsvad, 
Phaltan, Wai, Bhor and Sdatéra are all within reach of the sub-division. 
The people are almost entirely occupied in husbandry, and gram 
and other products are sent to Poona and to a less extent to Bombay. 

Haveli, the most southerly of the Sabyddri sub-divisions, with * 
its head-quarters at Poona, and lying between 18° 17’ and 18° 45’ 
north latitude and 73° 24’ and 74° 16’ east longitude, is bounded 
onthe north by Khed and Sirur;on the east by Bhimthadi; on 
the south by Purandhar and Bhor; and on the west by Penin Kolaba 
and Bhor in Sitéra. Its area is 813 square miles, its 1881 
population 287,062 or 353 to the square mile, and its 1881-82 land 
revenue £20,494 (Rs. 2,04,940). 

Of an area of 813 square miles 795 have been surveyed in detail. 
Of these 202 are the lands of alienated villages. The rest, according 
to the revenue survey returns, contains 265,329 acres or 69 per cent 
of arable land ; 11,075 acres or 2 per cent of unarable land; 23,089 
acres or 6 per cent of grass; 30,336 acres or7 per cent of forest 
reserves ; and 49,910 acres or 13 per cent of village sites, roads, 
river beds, and hills, From the 265,329 acres of arable land, 34,688 
acres or 1d per cent have to be taken on account of alienated lands 
in Government villages. Of the balance of 230,641 acres the actual 
area of arable Government land 226,841 acres or 98 per cent 
were under tillage in 1880-81. Of these 212,044 acres or 93 per cent 
shee dry-crop and 14,797 acres or 7 per cent were wate garden 

and. 


A spur from the Sahyddris, of which the hill fort of Sinhgad 
in the west is the most conspicuous featare, runs along the southern 
boundary of the sub-division, To the east of Poona in the centre 
the country is flat, open, and almost bare of trees: to the west it is 
rugged and hilly and much of it well wooded especially along the 
south side of the Mutha where are large numbers of fing mango 
trees and a sprinkling of jack trees. Teak also appears on the sides 
of the Sinhgad hills but never grows to any size, The Mula- 
Mutha running east divides the country to the east of Poona into two 
nearly equal portions. The tract to the north of the Mals-Mutha, 
between it and the Bhima, comprising some of the poorer villages, 
is chiefly stony, barren, high-lying land, better fitted for sheep- 
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grazing than tillage. The people make the most of their barren 
inheritance, every available gorge being blocked with rough stone 
embankments, to gather and keep the scanty soil which is washed 
from uplands. The country to the south between the Mutha and 
the hills is much more level and has a large proportion of rich soil. 
Even under the hills the villages are not unfruitful, a better rainfall 
making up for a somewhat poorer soil, 


The flat-topped hills and terraces have usually a shallow surface 
of black soil strewn with stones. The slopes and skirts of the hills 
are shallow red and gray or mere stones and rock, and the river 
and stream basins are a rich deep black. 


The neighbourhood of the great market of Poona makes the 
tillage of Haveli more energetic and careful than in most other 
sips of the district. The chief crops are bajri, juiri, rice, nagli, 

ulga, wheat, gram, tur, khurdsni, udid, mug, til, bhuimug, 
castor-seed, sugarcane, and chillies. Near Poona those crops are 
chiefly grown which are suited to meet the daily demands of a large 
city. Green fodder in a great measure supersedes grain and is 
supplied by early judri and maize. In garden lands especially for 
some miles around Poona, oranges, limes, pomaloes, guavas, 
plantains, figs, pomegranates, grapes, mangoes, and vegetables 
of all kinds, both local and foreign, are grown in large quantities. 
Lucern grass is a much-grown and profitable crop. Pdnmalds or 
betel vine gardens are numerons especially in the villages of Kondve 
Budruk, Kondve Khurd, Nudri, Muhammadvadi, and Phursangi. 
To the west of Poona early or kharif crops predominate, the chief 
being early judri and bajri supplemented by tur, til, ndchni, and 
wheat. Rice is also grown in a few border villages notably in 
Rahatanda, Arvi, Marunji, Kaésdrsai, Mulkhed, and Bhukan, These 
western villages have little garden land, probably because the rain- 
fall is certain enongh to ensure a regular return from dry-crop 
tillage. They have also much land under grass which from the 
plentiful rainfall grows freely and in Poona finds a ready sale. The 
area of arable land kept for private grazing is no less than 13°45 

cent of the whole cesiaied: area. Vagholi, Kharadi, Vadgaon, 
Sheri, Kesnand, and Lohogaon from their nearness to Poona, have 
large tracts under grass which probably pay better than they would 
if under tillage. ‘Long strings of men and women daily bring in 
bundles of grass, firewood, cowdung-cakes, and milk to the camp 
and city of Poona. 

The sub-division is well watered. Besides the smaller streams it 
is crossed by five considerable rivers, the Bhima and the Indréyani 
which form its northern boundary, the Pauna rising in the Nane- 
Maval and falling into the Mula near Dapuri, and the Mula and the 
Mutha, which, with their sources in the Sahyddris join below the 
city of Poona and flow east to the Bhima. The Indréyani, which 
also has its source in the Sahyddris, after crossing Maval flows 
into the Bhima at Tolépur, from which for a short distance the 
| Bhima forms the boundary of Haveli. All of these rivers 
throughout the hot months hold water in considerable pools, if not 
in small streams. The Mutha canal scheme, including Lake Fife 
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and the Péshin reservoir are the chief sources of crop water. 
Except these two water works the streams seldom supply water 
channels throughout the year, and are useful in raising only such 
crops as can be cleared before the hot weather begins in March. 
The Kétraj lake in the Sinhgad hills about fifteen miles south of 
Poona was built by Balaji Bajirdv the third Peshwa (1740-1761), 
to supply the city of Poona with drinking water, The canal still 
carries a small quantity of water into the city. 

Besides 99 wells used for drinking, about 1722 wells are used 
for watering the land. Of the whole number about 599 are with 
and 1222 without steps. A well waters from two to four acres 
and the depth of water varies from four to twenty feet. The cost 
of building a well varies from £20 to £200 (Rs. 200-2000). 


The climate which is dry and healthy varies much in different 
parts of the sub-division ; the rainfall increases so rapidly towards 
the west that in the border villages rice and ndgli take place of 
jedri and bajri. Mulshi in the west has an average fall of forty-seven 
inches, compared with twenty-five inches at Poona in the centre. 


In 1881-82, of 226,743 acres, the whole area held for tillage, 21,306 
acres or 939 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaini 
205,437 acres, 1803 were twice cro Ls Of the 207,240 acres 
under , grain cro soeepied 185, 4 acres or 89°74 per cent of 
which 81,283 were under spiked millet bajri Penicillaria spicata ; 
54,877 under Indian millet jedri Sorghum vulgare; 21,104 under 
rice bhat Oryza sativa; 12,572 under rdgi or ndchni Eleusine 
corocana ; 8288 under sdva and vari Panicum miliaceum and miliare ; 
3503 under wheat gahu Triticum mstivam ; 113 under réla or 
kang Panicum italicum ; 50 under barley yav Hordeum hexastichon ; 
50 under maize makka Zea mays ; and 4154 under other grains of 
which details are not given. Pulses occupied 2841 acres or 1°37 
per cent, of which 1404 were under gram harbhara Cicer arietinum ; 
589 under tur Cajanus indicus ; 226 under mug Phaseolus mungo; 
110 under kulith or kulthi Dolichos bifloras; 100 under peas 
vdtana Pisum sativum; 47 under udid Phaseolus radiatus; and 
365 under other pulses. Oil-seeds occupied 11,148 acres or 5°37 per 
cent, of which 4392 were under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum, 
and 6756 under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 2362 acres or 1°18 
per cent. Miscellaneous crops occupied 4895 acres or 2°36 per 
cent, of which 2260 were under sugarcane us Saccharum officinarum ; 
221 under chillies mircht Capsicum frutescens; and the remaining 
2414 under various vegetables and fruits. 


According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 962 
riding and 5110 load carts, 4508 two-bullock and 4359 four-bullock 
ploughs, 34,046 bullocks and 25,229 cows, 1556 he-buffaloes and 
8763 she-buffaloes, 2176 horses, 21,169 sheep and goats, and 2140 
asses. 

The 1881 geo? returns show, of 287,062 people 
256,056 or 89°19 per cent Hindus; 20,503 or 7:13 per cent 
Musalmins; 8372 or 2°91 per cent Christians; 1491 or 051 
per cent Pérsis; 560 or 0°19 per cent Jews; 77 Buddhists; 
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and 3 Unitarians. The details of the Hindu castes are : 23,976 
Brdhmans ; 554 Kaéyasth Prabhus, 398 Veldlis, 171 Pétane Prabhus, 
and 30 Dhrav Prabhus, writers ; 3458 Mdérwar Vanis, 2189 Lingé- 

ats, 1542 Gujardt Vanis, 351 Vaishya Vanis, 236 Kirdéds, 156 

omtis, 95 Agarvils, 67 Bhétyds, 63 Brahma-Kshatris, 49 Tambolis, 
33 Bangars, and 6 Lohdnds, traders and merchants; 117,830 Kun- 
bis, 13,502 Malis, 649 Kachis, 64 Baris, and 10 Paéhddis, husband- 
men; 5496 Chambhars, leather-workers ; 5256 Shimpis, tailors ; 
3878 Sondrs, goldsmiths ; 2776 Badhdis, carpenters; 2496 Telis, 
oilmen; 2338 Kumbhars, potters; 1200 Sélis, weavers; 1121 Kasérs, 
glassbangle-hawkers ; 864 Tambats, coppersmiths; 511 Jingars, 

inters ; 504 Buruds, bamboo-workers ; 487 Koshtis, weavers ; 408 

hirs, blacksmiths; 381 Ghisddis, polishers; 381 Khatris, weavers; 
357 Beldars, quarrymen ; 344 Londris, lime-burners; 256 Gaundis, 
masons; 252 Pdtharvats, stone-masons ; 275 Rduls, weavers ; 245 
Sangars, weavers; 198 Bhadbhunjis, grain-parchers ; 98 Niléris, 
dyers ; 86 Saltankars, tanners; 79 Lakheris, lac bracelet-makers ; 
66 Halvais, sweetmeat-sellers ; 59 Otdris, casters; 53 Kachdris, 

lassbangle-makers; 32 Bhdvsérs, dyers; 21 KaA&téris, turners ; 
50 Jhaérekaris, dust-washers; 931 Guravs, temple-servants; 27 
Ghadshis, musicians; 3408 Nhdavis, barbers; 2556 Parits, washer- 
men; 4256 Dhangars, cowmen; 1757 Gavlis, cowkeepers; 2322 
Kolis and 1907 Bhois, fishers; 2328 Rajputs, messengers; 1053 
Kamathis, house-builders ; 361 Lodhis, Aaa 180 Chhapar- 
bands, thatchers ; 108 Bhanddris, m-tappers ; 62 Kaldls, distillers; 
29 Raddis, watermen; 3766 oshis, watchmen; 679 Van- 
jaris, grain-dealers ; 470 Kaikddis, labourers ; 397 Vadars, stone- 
cutters ; 346 Kathkaris, catechu-makers ; 243 Thakurs, husbandmen; 
81 Bhils, labourers ; 30 Phaisepfrdhis and 5 Berads, hunters ; 23,554 
Mhars, village-servants ; 4303 Mdngs, messengers ; 878 Halalkhors, 
scavengers ; 392 Dhors, tanners; 1449 Gosdévis, 465 Jangams, 444 
Joshis, 357 Vaidus, 257 Bharddis, 199 Gondhlis, 93 Kolhdtis, 77 
Panguls, 74 Johfris, 65 Holdrs, 50 Bhats, 38 Bhamtds, 21 MAnbhavs, 
20 Kanphatds, 15 Arddhis, 14 Chitrakathis, 12 Bhutés, and 10 
Tirmdlis, beggars. 

Except in some of the villages to the north-west of Poona where 
the country is too ru for carts means of communication abound in 
the subdivision. The Peninsula railway runs through its centre having 
five stations within its limits. The high roads are numerous and 
good, the chief being those to Bombay, Ahmadnagar, Sholépur, and 

tara. ‘To Sdtéra there are three routes by the Katraj, Babdev, 
and Diva passes, all skilful lasting works, the top of the Katraj 
hill being pierced by a tunnel of considerable length. Many miles 
of excellent made roads cross the cantonment of Poona and connect 
it with Kirkee and the city. A second class road runs also through 
Ndrdéyangaon to Junnar and Nasik. All these roads centre in 
Poona and give easy access from all parts of the district to the 
vast quantity of supplies required by so large a city. The villages 
in the Mutha valley have a good road from the foot of Sinhgad ; 
and the new road to Bhor joins Bhukum, Bavdhan, and other 
places with the city while most of the villages along the Mula are at 
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no great distance from the old Bombay road. In the north-west of 
the sub-division a new road has been made from Poona to Pand. 

Inda’pur, the most south-easterly sub-division, lying between 
17° 54 and 18° 20 north latitude and 74° 44’ and 75° 14’ east 
longitude, is bounded on the north by Bhimthadi and by the 
Karméla sub-division of SholApur, which,’ separated by the Bhima, 
also forms its eastern boun 3 on the south by the Malsiras 
sub-division of Shol4pur and the Phaltan state territory, both 
separated from it by the Nira; and on the west by Bhimthadi, Its 
area is 566 square miles, its 1881 population 48,114 or 85 to the 
square mile, and its 1881-82 land revenue £10,200 (Rs. 1,02,000), 

Of an area of 566°6 square miles 353,570 acres have been 
surveyed in detail. Of these 9366 acres are the lands of alienated 
villages. The rest according to the revenne survey returns con- 
tains 291,828 acres or 85 per cent of arable land; 21,268 acres 
or G1 per cent of unarable Iand; 18,467 acres or 5:3 per cent of 
grass; 493 acres or 01 per cent of forest reserves; and 12,144 
acres or 3°5 per cent of uallege sites, roads, river beds, and hills. 
From the 291,828 acres of arable land, 14,547 acres or 49 per cent 
have to be taken on acconnt of alienated lands in Government 
villages. Of the balance of 277,280 acres, the actual area of arable 
Government land 206,999 acres or 74°6 per cent were under tillage 
in 1880-81. Of these 199,929 acres or 97 per cent were dry-crop 
and 7069 acres or 3 per cent wore watered garden land. 

The sub-division is hilly and rugged in the north-west and centre, 
but towards the rivers on its borders it is open and smooth. In all 
the higher lands the soils are shallow and stony. Good black soil 
is found on poe, but of no extent or depth except along the 
banks of the Nira and Bhima. A yellow alluvial soil called dheli is 
also found in small quantities along these streams. A small area 
of land close to the banks of the Bhima is yearly flooded and enriched 
by the rainy weather freshes and its tillage to some extent made 
independent of the local rainfall, Though a little bajri is grown 
the staple crop is jriri, 

The river Bhima bounds Indépur from its north-west to its south. 
east corner where it is joined by the river Nira, which forms the 
southern boundary. Besides the Nira canal which commands a 
large area there are large reservoirs at Inddpur and Bhadalvaddi, 

In a drought-stricken tract like Indépur, before any large water- 
works were constructed, its wells were of the greatest importance, 
In past years the little spots round wells were the only parts: 
of the district that yielded any return. The Nira canal supplies 
water enough even for late crops and during the cold months instead 
of Indépur being parched and barren, large tracts are covered 
with valuable crops. Besides by direct watering, the supplies 
brought by the Nira canal have improved Indépur by soaking into 
the soil. Wells that were dry before the canal was opened have 
now a good supply ; and streams which ceased to flow early in the 
dry season now flow nearly throughont the year, 

Besides 409 wells used for drinking, about 1185 wells are used 
for watering the land. Of the whole number about 359 are with 
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and the depth of water varies from five to thirty feet. The cost of 
building a well varies from £20 to £200 (Rs. 200-2000). 


As regards rainfall, Inddpur is one of the worst placed sub-divisions, 


in the Deccan. In parts seasonable rain seems unknown and when 
the rain is seasonable it is generally scanty and uncertain. Year after 
year geen are left persis for A of eran and vee that are 
sown yield next to nothing. Failures of o1 more or less general 
are the rule and a ood or even & fairs harvest the pe rt 
Apparently from its nearness to the Mahidev range in North 
Stara the fall is somewhat larger and more certain along the Bhima 
in the south-east corner of the sub-division than in the west from 
Kalas to the Barimati villages in Bhimthadi. 

According to the 1882 returns farm stock included twenty-five 


sepa fbons 1213 load carts, 780 two-bullock and 1505 four-bullock 


plonghs, 17,514 bullocks and 8086 cows, 1061 he-buffaloes and 
2095 she-buffaloes, 1253 horses, 53,153 sheep and goats, and 562 
asses. 

In 1581-82, of 218,881 acres, the whole area held for tillage, 20,868 
acres or §*53 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 
198,013 acres, 1431 were twice cropped. Of the 199,444 acres under 
tillage, grain* crops occupied 160,690 acres or 8056 per cent, of 
which 129,069 were under Indian millet jrari Sorghum valgare; 
24,156 under spiked millet bajri Penicillaria spicata; 2983 under 
wheat gahw Triticum wstivum ; 630 under maize makka Zea mays ; 
102 under rice bhat Oryza sativa; 85 under rala or kang Panicum 
italicum ; 14 under barley jav Hordeum hexastichon; and 3671 
under other grains of which details are not given, Pulses occupied 
10,527 acres or 5°27 per cent, of which 5020 were under gram 
hearbhara Cicer arietinum; 645 under kulith or kultht Dolichos 
biforus; 356 onder éur Cajanus indicus; 31 under mug Phaseolus 
mungo; 2 under peas valine Pisum sativam; and 4473 onder 
other pulses, Oilseeds occupied 23,039 acres or 11°55 per cent, of 
which 77 were underlinseed alshi Linum usitatissimum ; 14 under 
gingelly seed ¢il Sesamym indicum ; and 22,948 under other oil seeds. 
Fibres occupied 4703 acres or 2°35 per cent, of which 4565 were under 
cotton kapus Gossypium herbaceum; 94 under Bombay hemp san 
or fég Crotalaria jancea; and 44 under other fibres. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 485 acres or 0°24 per cent, of which 264 were under 
chillies mirchi Capsicum fratescens; 113 under sugarcane ws 
Saccharum officinarum ; 38 under tobacco fambakhu Nicotiana 
tabacum ; and the remaining 70 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 48,114 gst 46,240 
or 96°10 per cent Hindus; 1801 or 374 per cent Musalmdns ; 
68 Christians; and 5 Parsis. The details of the Hindu castes 
are : 2046 Braihmans ; 7 Kayasth Prabhus, writers ; 652 
Lingtyats, 574 Marwdr Vanis, $65 Gujarat Vanis, 145 Vaishya 
Vinis, and 25 Komtis, traders ; 16,704 Kunbis and 5282 Malis, 
husbandmen ; 1036 Chémbhirs, leather-workers; 460 Telis, orlmen ; 
391 Sondra, goldsmiths; 374 Kumbhirs, potters; 374 Badhais, 
carpenters; 323 Lohirs, blacksmiths; 237 Shimpis, tailors; 209 
Koshtis, weavers; 118 Kasirs, glassbangle-hawkers; 81 Lonéris, 
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lime-burners; 69 Sangars, weavers; 52 Gaundis, masons; 47 
Beldars, quarrymen ; Beads mboo-workers ; 40 Bh4vsirs, 
dyers; 21 Timbats, coppersmiths; 19 Kbhatria, weavers; 18 
Paétharvats, stone-masons ; 18 Siilis, weavers ; 12 Jingars, painters ; 
5 Kitéris, turners; 4 Réuls, weavers; 268 Guravs, temple- 
servants; 25 Ghadshis, musicians; 625 Nhdvis, barbers; 365 
Parits, washermen ; 7640 Dhangars, cowmen ;35 Gavlis, cowkeepers ; 
445 Kolis and 96 Bhois, fishers; 151 Rajputs, messengers; 1103 
Vanjiris, grain-dealers; 1188 Ramoshis, watchmen; 251 Vadars, 
stone-cutters ; 124 Thakurs, husbandmen ; 88 Kaikddis, labourers ; 
87 Berads and 64 Phésepdrdhis, hunters; 3442 Mhiirs, village. 
servants ; 1782 Maéngs, messengers ; 26 Dhors, tanners ; 260 Gosivis, 
166 Holdrs, 98 Joshis, 52 Jangams, $9 Gondhlis, 33 Tirmalis, 16 
Kolhatis, 7 Bhats, 6 Aradhis, 5 Johéris, and 8 Manbhayvs, beggars. 

Of about 20,000 hasbandmen about seventy per cent are Kunbis, 
eight per cent Dhangars, eight per cent Milis, five per cent Marwari 
Gujar afid Lingiyat Vanis, three per cent Brahmans, three per cent 
Musalmdns, and two per cent Vanjéris. The houses are generally 
poor with walls of hastened mud ard flat roofs. Dwellings with stone 
walls are sometimes found. The husbandman’s dress is the coarsest 
kind and his household goods are seldom worth more than £2 10s, 
(Rs.25). Only a small number of landholders have a large stock 
of cattle and a complete set of field tools. The rest have to borrow. 
Few | sees) crops are grown. ‘The tillage is careless and manure 
and deep ploughing are almost unknown, Of the cultivating classes 
about five per cent are proprietors with tenants, sixty per cent small 
landholders, and thirty-five per cent labourers. Marwari Gujar and 
Lingdyat Vinis and Brihmans, as a role, do not work in the fields, 
Many Kunbis and Malis take to carting when field work is slack 
and add considerably to their scanty means of living. Dhangars 
feed large flocks of sheep and make a fair living by selling them and 
their butter and wool. 

The Poona-Sholipur road runs through the sub-division by the 
central town of Indépanr, 


Junnar, the most northerly sub-division, stretching from tho 
Sahyddris to the eastern boundary of the district and lying between 
18°59’ and 19°22" north latitade and 73°49’ and 74°24" east longitude 
is about thirty-five miles long and sixteen or seventeen miles broad, 
It is bounded on the north by the Akola, San mner, and Parner 
sub-divisions of Ahmadnagar ; on the east by Pirnae ; on the south 
by Parner and Khed separated from it for about fifteen miles by the 
Ghod ; and on the west by the Murbad sub-division of Thana, Its 
area is 611 square miles, its t881 population 102,273 or 167 to the 
square mile, and its 1881-82 land revenue £14,714 (Rs. 1,47,140), 

Of an area of 611 square miles 606 have been surveyed in detail. 
Of these 62 are the lands of alienated villages. The rest according 
to the revenue survey returns contains 236,408 acres or 67 per cent 
of arable land; 114,674 acres or 33 per cent of unarable land; 
236,408 acres or 67 per cent of grass ; 34,296 acres or 9 per cent of 
forest reserves ; and 10,752 acres or about 3 per cent of Village sites 
roads, river beds, and hills. From the 236,407 acres of arable land, 
18,727 acres or 5°3 per cent have to be taken on account of alienated 
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lands in Government ieee Of the balance of 217,680 acres 
the actual area of arable ernment land, 203,224 acres or 57°75 
per cent were under tillage in 1880-81. Of these 200,155 acres 
or 56°87 per cent were dry-crop and 3569 acres or 0°87 per cent were 
watered garden lands. 


Numerous spurs, forming distinct ranges, start at right angles to 
the Sahyddris in the west, and growing gradually smaller, barer, 
and tamer, spread many miles east and south-east. The chief of 
these ranges is the Hanshchandragad range in the north which for 
some distance separates Poona from Ahmadnagar. South of this and 
parallel to it are two smaller spurs separated from each other by 
the narrow valleys which form the approach from the Deccan to 
the Malsej and Nana passes. These ranges are neither so lofty nor 
so broad as the Harishchandragad range. They pass east for about 
fifteen miles and then near the town of Jinan disappear somewhat 
abruptly. To the south of these a fourth range bounds the Junnar and 
Khed sub-divisions as far as Mahdlunga in Khed. Each of the 
valleys lying between these spurs formed one of the old tty divi- 

sions or tarfs known as Minner, Kokadner, and Madhkhore. The 
most noted hills are Harishchandragad whose southern slopes only 
are in the sub-division, Shivner, Chévand, Hadsar, Jivdhan, and 
Nérdyangad, all of which are fortified and of great strength. Round 
Junnar there are three hills, Ganesh Pahad sas miles to the north, 
Tuljddevi two miles to the west, and Ménmodi one and a half miles 
to the south. 

Except a few villages, Junnar consists of the two valleys of the 
Mina and the Kukdi. Towards the west the Kukdi valley splits 
into three ravines where the main river is joined by the Ar and the 
Pushpdvati. In the east only a rising ground separates the valleys 
of the Mina and the Kukdi which might almost be called one lain, 

o the west of Junnar the valleys are separated by spurs of the 
Sahyddris that rise 3000 to 4500 feet above the sea and 1000 to 
1500 feet above the plain. The sub-division thus forms two distinct 
portions to the east and west of the town of Junnar and Otur, The 
east half which includes perhaps three-fifths of the sub-division js open 
and except a few single hills is flat. The west isa mass of hi gh hills 
and valleys more or less rugged and broken. In the east the soil is 
generally either black or a poor gravel. The black soil, except in 
a few villages in the centre of the sub-division and in a few places 
along the rivers, is generally thin or of strangely variable Sopth, 
| In this portion the gentle slope from the base of the hills to the 

river banks js in every way suited for gardens, water being available 
either from wells or dams thrown across streams, In the west the 
soil is very variable. The Madhkhore or northern valley is com- 
paratively flat and open and has a large area of black and blackish 
red soil. The central valley or Kokadner is rticularly rugged and 
broken with hardly an black soil, the prevailing soil being reddish ; 
| and the third or south valley the Minner, is a narrow strip of rolling 

country, with soil generally blackish but coarse and shallow. Except 
alittle land watered from streams this part has no gardens, the 
place of garden crops being taken by rice of which a large area is 
grown. Every stream is demmied and every suitable hollow and dip 
is arice patch. The rice soil varies considerably. In the Madhkhore 
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on the north it is nearly all black or brownish-gray or brown, in 
Kokadner in the centre much is fine yellow and yellowish red, and in 
the Minner in the south it is nearly all black or brownish gray. Near 
the town of Junnar the valleys and garden lands are very rich. 
Over the whole sub-division the chief crop is bajri with about 44:7 
per cent of the whole tillage. The next is wheat of which the best 
sorts are raised near Junnar and in the chief valleys. Large 
quantities of garden produce are grown especially in the centre and 
east. Plantains are a favourite crop at Ale and at Junnar, and 
Rajuri is famous for its vineyards, ead large quantities both of 

end of plantains go to the Poona and Bombay markets. The 
western and northern villages grow rice instead of garden crops. 
In the better soils a second crop of gram and peas is raised after 
the rice is cut and sometimes wheat and vegetables, and rarely 
SU e. On the mal or uplands the usual crops are nagli, siva, 
and khurdsni. Where the slopes are not too steep the plough is used, 
but in many places bullocks cannot be used and the land is dug by 
hand, These steep tracts generally remain untilled for several 
years and then, as in the old wood-ash or dalhi system the bushes 
are cut and burnt. There is no fixed rule about ploughing, The 
heavier black soils are generally ploughed every second year, while 
the lighter soils are ‘poset every year. The large area of land, 
i724 acres, watered from wells and channels has caused so heavy 
a demand for manure that dry-crop land is left totally unmanured, 
The practice of sending the cattle to graze in the western vil 
reduces the supply of manure, and in the centre where the soil is 
good, it is not enough even for garden land. 

Besides the Mina in the north and the Kukdi in the centre which 
have their sources in the Sahyédris a smaller river called the 
Pushpdvati rises near the Malsej pass, flows through the Madh 
valley, receives the water of the Mandva, and meets the Kukdi near 
the village of Kivra. The Mina and the Kukdi are both feeders of 
the Ghod, which, for about ten miles, forms the southern boundary of 
the sub-division. They pass south-east in nearly parallel lines and 
hold water in pools throughout the year and on all of them are dams 
for channel-watering and wells, 

Besides about 260 wells used for drinking, about 3781 wells are 
used for watering the land. Of the whole number about 185 are with 
and about 3856 without steps. A well waters from one to five acres 
and the depth of water varies from four feet to nine feet, The cost 
of building a well varies from £10 to £50 (Rs. 100- 500), 

The climate is dry and healthy and free from hot winds. Great 
heat and total failure of rain are very rare. Within the limits of 
the sub-division there is great variety of climate. On the western 
border the rainfall is abundant. The tract near Junnar is famous 
for its fine climate. Nowhere in Poona is the rainfall so general and 
so certain as here. During the twenty-one years ending 1881 the 
dunnar rainfall varied from 10°18 inches in 1862 to 3948 inches in 
1878, and averaged 22°61 inches from 1860 to 1870 and 23-91 inches 
from 1871 to 1881, 


The chief husbandmen are Kounbis, Kolis, and Thakurs. Kolis 
and Thikurs who form about ten per cent of the people are found 
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ear the Sahyddris, and the Kunbis who form about sixty-five per 
ent in other parts of the sub-division. The husbandmen's houses 
2 poor, built of hardened mud, with roofs of tiles, reeds, straw, 
aig and sticks. A few rich hosbandmen have large houses with 
sloping tiled roofs. The average value of a husbandman’s stock 

‘ aes goods varies from £2 10s, to £7 10s, (Rs.25-75). Their 
Hivestock generally includes one or more cows or she-buffaloes 
and one or more pair of bullocks with a few goats. A Koli’s stock 
s less thana Kunbi's. Large vat-shaped grain stores are sometimes 
found attached to the houses of the better class of husbandmen. 
‘Most husbandmen are small landholders, a considerable number are 
labourers, and a small number are proprietors with tenants. Many 
in the intervals of field labour make money by carting. A few 
Dhangars weave blankets and Silis weave women’s robes. The 
poorer families, both men women and children, often labour in the 
fields of the richer, and receive regular wages. The rich land- 
holders do a large business in lending grain and more rarely money 
| to their poorer brethren. 

In 1881-82, of 203,184 acres, the whole area held for tillage, 20,190 
acres or 9°93 per cent were fallow or under . . OF the 
remaining 182,994 acres, 1843 were twice cropped. the 184,837 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 163,704 acres or 88°56 per 
cent, of which 108,599 were under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria 
spicata; 21,677 under wheat gahu Triticum wstivum ; 16,438 under 
Indian millet jrdri Sorghum valgare; 6983 under rdgi or ndchni 
Eleusine corocana ; 4317 under sava and vari Panicum miliaceum 
and miliare; 4169 under rice bkdé Oryza sativa ; 397 under kodra 
or harik Paspalum scrobiculatum ; 6 under barley jav Hordeum 
hexastichon ; one under rile or kang Panicum italicom ; and 1117 
under other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 
9659 acres or 5°22 per cent, of which 4770 were under gram Rastors 
” Cicer’ arietinum; 2220 under kulith or kulthi Dolichos biflorus ; 
/ 769 under tur Cajanus indicus; 687 under mug Phaseolus mungo ; 
830 under wdid Phaseolus radiatus; 329 under peas vatdéna Pisum 
sativum ; 94 under lentils maswr Ervum lens; and 460 under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 7233 acres or 3°91 per cent, of which 5806 
were under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum; and 1427 under 
other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 15 acres, Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 4226 acres or 2°28 per cent, 1867 of which were under 
chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens ; 275 under tobacco fambhikhu 
| Nicotiana tabacam ; 968 under sugarcane us Saccharum officinarum ; 
and the remaining 1116 under various vegetables and fruits, 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 543 riding 
and 1529 load carts, 4288 two-bullock and 3848 four-bullock ploughs, 
27,481 bullocks and 16,944 cows, 2731 he-buffaloes and 6320 she- 
buffaloes, 906 horses, 40,870 sheep and eye and 856 asses. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 102,278 people, 97,241 or 
9507 per cent Hindus; 5006 or 4:89 por cent Musalmdns; 22 
Christians ;and 4Shaikhs, The details of the Hindu castes are : 6137 
Bréhmans; 988 Mirwir Vinis, 354 Lingdyats, 107 Gujardt Vanis, 
©0 Komtis, and 45 Vaishya Vanis, traders ; 44,982 Kunbis and 7431 
Malis, husbandmen ; 1486 Badhdis, carpenters; 1069 Chambhars, 
leather-workers; 1015 Telis, oilmen ; 974 Kumbhars, potters ; 950 
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Sontrs, goldsmiths ; 873 Salis, weavers ; 840 Koshtis, weavers; 756 
Shimpis, tailors; 325 Kasdrs, glassbangle-hawkers; 217 Lohdira, 
blacksmiths ; 95 Tambats, coppersmiths; 73 Burads, bamboo- 
workers; 71 Beldirs, quarrymen; 60 Bhivaidrs, dyers; 47 Niliris, 
dyers; 38 Patharvats, stone-masons; 29 Khatris, weavers; 15 
Ghisddis, polishers; 17 Réuls, weavers; 12 Londris, lime-burners; 
10 Kiatdris, turners; 8 Jingars, painters; 6 Gaundis, masons; 
952 Gurava, temple-servants ; 990) Nhdvis, barbers; 573 Parits, 
washermen ; 1041 Dhangars, cowmen ; 12,467 Kolis and 185 Bhois, 
fishers; 320 Rajputs, messengers; 2367 Thaikurs, husbandmen ; 
1009 Raémoshis, watchmen ; 246 Bhils, labourers; 181 Vadars, stone- 
outters ; 137 Kathkaris, catechu-makers ; 70 Vanjdris, grain-dealers; 
64 Kaikddis, labourers ; 5670 Mbhars, village-servants; 632 Mings, 
messengers; 273 Dhors, tanners; and 436 Gossvis, 169 Joshis, 
112 Gondhlis, 106 Jangams, 73 Bharddis, 48 Kolhatis, 23 Manbhavs, 
11 Arédhis, 5 Johdris, 4 Chitrakathis, and 4 Pinguls, beggars. 
Junnar has fair means of communication: all the market towns 
and villages lie on made roads. Of two metalled roads the Poona- 
Niisik high road, passes north and south by the towns of 
Nardyangaon and Ale; the other branches off the Poona-Nasik road 
at Narfyangaon and goes asfaras Junnar. Of several fuir-weather 
local fund roads one runs east to the Ahmadnagar district and 
west to, the Konkan down the Malsej] pass by the market towns of 
Belha, Ale, Otur, and Madh. At Belhs the road has two branches 
one to Ahmadnagar through the Anna pass and the other through 
Pérner joining the Poona-Ahmadnagar high road. The town of 
Jannar is connected with this road by two Hahahien one ending at 
Otur the other at Dingora, Another road fit for carts rans from 
Jonnar to Ghatghar at the top of the Nana pass and thongh fit 
only for bullocks and buffaloes has a considerable traffic with the 
Konkan. Besides these some other short roads are passable for carts 
im the fair weather. Numerous villages on the tops of hills or in the 
broken west and north country are inaccessible to carts, pack 
animals being employed in Snkidig, # uae to and from them. The 
chief markets are at Junnar, Nardyangaon, Ale, Madh, and 
Otur, and small ones at Belha and Anna both alienated villages. 
At Junnar is « large attendance and weekly sales amount to £200 
(Rs. 2000). Besides the people of the villages round, those of the 
western villages and many from the Konkan below the Nana pass 
go to Junnar, bringing hill prains grown there, bundles of wood 
and grass, and baskets. In 1880-81, 1636 carta and 24,369 laden 
pack animals entered Junnar. The weekly sales at Nirdyangaon 
and Ale umount to about £45 (Rs, 450) each. The chief outside 
markets to which Junnar produce passes are Alkute in the Parner 
sub-division of Ahmadnagar to the east and the large cattle market 
of Manehar in Khed to the south. Besides weaving which is 
carried on in most of the large towns, paper-making is carried 
on in the town of Junnar to a considerable extent. The 
paper is sent to Poona, Sholipur, and the Nizim’s dominions, 
@ leading local exports are gram, chillies, potatoes, onions, 
plantains, oil-cake, paper, myrobalans, and sheep. The traffic 
chiefly passes by. the Poona-Nidsik and Junnar-Nénighét roads, 
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From Ale, Néraéyangaon, and the Mina valley villages plantains 
potatoes and chillies go by cart either direct to Poona or branching 
off near Khed go through Talegaon by rail to Bombay or by road to 
Panvel for the Konkan. Chillies go in large quantities to Panvel 
from Naéréyangaon. Plantains worth £3900 to £4000 (Rs. 30,000- 
40,000) go to Poona from Ale. By this road too paper, cotton 
goods, and iron and other heavy goods are imported and exported. 
From December 1881 to March 1882, about 3500 pack animals a 
month passed up and down the Nandghat road, The chief articles 
sent down were chillies, onions, wheat, bdjri, oil-cake, and myrobalans 
mostly to Kalydén in Théna for export to Burope, A lar number 
of sheep are forwarded by this to Bombay. Over 10,000 passed 
during the four months of the cold weather o 1881-82. Flocks of 
sheep come from Sangamner and other sub-divisions of Ahmadnagar 
to graze in Junnar where they are welcomed on account of their 
manure, and dealers buy them and send them alon with locally 
reared sheep to the Bombay markets. Along the Milsej route a 
fair amount of traffic passes between the northern part of the sub- 
division, Otur and Madh, and the Konkan. The exports are of the 
same kind as on the other roads, and the average number of pack 
animals is about 2900 a month. Otur has a little traffic with the 
Akola sub-division of Ahmadnagar, sending Jdjri and salt and 
getting rice and hill grains. A certainamount of cloth, potatoes, and 

tobacco go by the old Ahmadnagar road through Bori Budruk and 
Belha to the Ahmadnagar district, most of the carts passing as 
far as Yeola. The imports are less in quantity than the exports. 
Cotton goods, iron, copper vessels, groceries, an refuse scrap paper 
for the paper-makers are the leading articles bronght by cart; the 
pack-bullocks chiefly bring salt and cocoanuts from the Konkan. 
Among the minor imports is kerosine oil. 


Khed, one of the Sahyadri sub-divisions, lying between 18° 34" 


and 19° 13’ north latitude and 73° 35° and 74° 15’ east longitude, 
ig bounded on the north by Junnar, on the east by Sirur, on the 
south by Haveli and Miaval, and on the west by the Karjat and 
Maurbéd sub-divisions of Thana. Its area is 888 square miles. In 
1881 its population was 141,590 or 160 to the square mile, and in 
1881-82 its land revenue was £15,887 (Rs. 1,58,870). 

Of an area of 877 square miles 822 have been surveyed in detail. 
Of these about 116 miles or 74,168 acres are the lands of alienated 
villages. The rest about 706 miles or 451,060 acres contains, 
according to the revenue survey returns, 292,278 acres or 64) per 
cent of arable land: 159,686 acres.or 354 per cent of unarable land ; 
983,875 acres or 62 per cent of grass; 83,602 acres or 18 per cent 
of forest reserves; and 76,084 acres or 16 per cent of village sites, 
roads, river beds, and hills. From the 292,278 acres of arable land, 
96,295 acres or 8 per cent have tobe taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 265,982 acres, the 
actual area of arable Government land, 257,580 acres or 96 per 
cent were under tillage in 1880-81. Of these 952,381 acres or 98 
per cent were dry-crop and 5195 acres or 2 per cent were wa 
garden land. : 
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Within Khed limits are two eee chains of hills one in the x 
which separates it from Junnar and one in the south which separates 
it from Maval. Besides these, two smaller ranges of hills cross the 
centre. ‘These ranges divide Khed into three leading valleys of the 
Bhima, the Bhima, and the Indrayani, The east is a serics of table- 
lands, divided and crossed by mountains and hills ; towards the west 
as it approaches the Sahyédris, the country becomes still more 
broken and rugged. Most of the soil is either red or pray. 

The Méval or west has little dry crop tillage, Much of the soil 
ean be cropped only at intervals of several years. Rice is the great 
staple and rent-paying product, the other crops being ndchnt, rari, 
and sava which supply the food on which the bulk of the people live. 
The east of the auliedivisia which is fairly level grows the ordinary 
dry-crops chiefly those that belong to the early harvest. Much of 
the deep black and brown soil is moisture-holding and yields two 
crops bijri followed by gram. The villages near Khed and Chaékan 
have a large area under pepper, which in low moist places is grown 
#8 a monsoon crop. Considerable quantities of potatoes are frown. 
The husbandry on the whole is good. Manure is regularly used and 
is 80 much appreciated that husbandmen bring it back from Poona 


after disposing of their jvdri straw. 


The climate is generally good. During the four years ending 
1873-74 the rainfall averaged 24°12 inches, - 

The rivers Ghod, Bhima, Bhéima, and Indréyani water the sub- 
division, flowing west to east in nearly parallel courses. All have 
water in pools throughout the hot season, 


Besides 611 wells used for drinking about 2623 wells are used for 
watering the land. Of the whole number about 434 are with and 
2800 without steps. A well waters from four to six acres and the 
depth of water varies from two to twenty-four feet. The cost of 
building a well varies from 10s, to £200 (Rs, 5 - 2000), 


Tn 1881-82, of 257,490 acres , the whole area held for tillage, 30,123 
acres or 11°70 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 227,297 acres, 4288 were twice cropped, Of the 231,585 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 194,268 acres or 83:88 per 
cent, of which 107,826 were under spiked millet bajri Penicillaria 
spicata ; 28,782 under Indian millet jeari Sorghum vulgare, 16,310 
under rdgi or ndchni Eleusine corocana; 11,163 under sdéva and 
vari Panicum miliaceum and miliare ; 8205 under wheat gahy 
Triticum estivam; 5998 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa ; and 15,954 
under other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 
17,144 acres or 7-40 per cent of which 4329 were onder gram 
harbhara Cicer arietinum 3 4056 under kulith or kulthi Dolichos 
bifloros; 2349 wunder mug Phaseolus mungo; 1999 under tur 
Cajanus indicus; 1081 under udid Phaseolus radiatus ; 829 under 
peas vatina Pisum sativum; 402 under lentils magur Ervyum lens; 
and 3349 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 13,367 acres or 5°77 
per cent, of which 12,381 were under gingelly seed til Sesamum 
indicum and 986 under other oilseeds, Fibres. oceupied 16 acres 
all of them under brown hemp ambédi Hibiscus cannabinus, 
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Miscellaneous crops occupied 6790 acres or 293 per cent, of which 
$708 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens; 428 under 
sugarcane us Saccharum officinarum ; 239 under tobacco tambikhu 
Nicotiana tabacum; and the remaining 2415 under various 
vegetables and fruits. = 


According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 383 ridin, 
and, 3224 load carts, 7436 two-bullock and 4849 four-bulloc 
plonghs, 44,176 bullocks and 31,664 cows, 1946 he-buffaloes and 
10,858 she-buffaloes, 1252 horses, 19,409 sheep and goats, and 753 
asses 


The 1881 population returns show, of 141,890 people 138,274 or 
97:45 per cent Hindus; 3601 or 253 per cent Musalmdns; 14 
Christians; and one Parsi. The details of the Hindu castes are : 
5599 Brahmans ; 16 Veldlis, 15 Kéyasth Prabhus, and 10 Patdne 
Prabhus, writers; 1156 Marwér Vanis, 585 Lingéyats, 487 Gujarat 
Vianis, 99 Vaishya Vanis, and 35 Komtis, traders ; 68,913 Kunbis, 
6104 Malis, and 7 Kachis, husbandmen ; 1855 Chambhars, leather- 
workers ; 1904 Badhéis, carpenters ; 1298 Kumbhirs, potters; 1225 
Telis, oilmen; 1188 Sondrs, goldsmiths ; 590 Shimpis, tailors ; 468 
Koshtis, weavers; 410 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 297 Salis, weavers ; 
257 Kéasdrs, glassbangle-hawkers; 95 Patharvats, stone-masons ; 
68 Buruds, bamboo-workers; 46 Niléris, dyers; 52 Beldérs, 
quarrymen ; 35 Otdris, casters; 30 Bhdvsdrs, dyers; 22 Lonaris, 
hme-burners; 19 Taémbats, coppersmiths; 17 , weavers ; 16 
Ghisédis, polishers; 11 Khatris and 6 Sangars, weavers; 
one Jingar, painter; 1240 Guravs, temple-servants; 12 Ghadshis, 


musicians; 1374 Nhavis, barbers; 547 Parits, washermen ; 2446 — 


Dhangars, cowmen; 13 Gavlis, cowkeepers ; 21,255 Kolis and 
220 Bhois, fishers; 294 Rajputs, messengers; 25 Kalils, distillers ; 
17 Bhandaris, palm-tappers ; 3 Lodhis, labourers; 2 Kamathis, 
house-builders; 2465 ‘Thakurs, husbandmen ; 1229 Ramoshis, 
watchmen; 236 Kathkaris, catechu-makers; 221 Vadars, stone- 
cutters; 114 Kaikédis, labourers; 97 Vanjaris, grain-dealers ; 
12 Bhils, labourers; 11,094 Mhérs, village servants; 786 Mangs, 
messengers; 182 Dhors, tanners; and 422 Gosfvis, 241 Bharadis, 
199 Joshis, 171 Gondhlis, 128 Jangams, 71 Chitrakathis, 59 Vaidus, 
27 Jogis, 27 Johéris, 26 Kolhdtis, 22 Manbhavs, 21 Bhamtds, 16 
Vasudevs, 13 Bhats, 5 Arddhis, 4 Pénguls, and 2 Tirmdlis, beggars. 


The leading cultivating classes are Kanbis, Thakars, Kolis, and 
Mhirs. About sixty per cent of the husbandmen are Kunbis, ten 
og cent Thékurs, ten per cent Kolis, and ten per cent Mhiars. 

the larger villages some well-to-do cultivators, not more than 
ten per cent, have good houses. Most houses are made of hardened 
mud with sloping roofs of tile or of reeds. Well-to-do landholders 
own two to four and a few as many as fen pairs of bullocks and a 
large quantity of grain in store. The poorer cultivators have grain 
enough to last them eight months, and for the other four months 
ay bale to buy or borrow. About sixty per cent of the cultivators 
are small landholders, thirty per cent labourers, and ten per cent 
proprietors with tenants. 
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Almost all Khed villages have easy access to Poona, many of them 
by the Poona-Junnar road passing through the sub-division. Those 
on the banks of the Bhima and in the east can generally cross into 
the direct road from Ahmadnagar ; others avail themselves of tha 

Jandi road which is always passable by carts. Husbandmen take 
full advantage of this transport, and send to Poona large 
quantities of grain and fodder or kadbi. 

The chief market towns are Khed, Chikan, Aihera, Vada, and a’ 
few other small places ; Aihera is the largest market in the west, 
centre whence rice is sent inland and below the Sahyddris. 

Ma'val, one of the Sahy4dri sub-divisions, with the head-quarters 
at Khadkila lying between 18° 36’ and 18° 59 north latitude and 
73° 26’ and 73° 51’ east longitude, is bounded on the north by Khed, 
on the east by Haveli, on the south by Bhor territory and Haveli, 
and on the west by Bhor territory, the Pen sub-division of Kolaba, 
and the Karjat sub-division of Thana. Its area is 385 square miles, 
its 1881 population 62,383 or 162 to the square mile, and its 
1381-82 land revenue £7586 (Rs. 75,860). 


Of an area of 354 square miles 230,498 acres have been 
surveyed in detail. Of these 17,665 are the lands of alienated 
villages. The rest according to the revenue survey returns contains 
138,950 acres or 65 per cent of arable land, 24,762 acres or 11 per 
cent of unarable, 44,419 acres or 21 per cent of grass, 231 acres 
or 10 per cent of forest reserves, and 4409 or 2 per cent of village 
sites, roads, river beds, and hills. From the 138,950 acres of arable land 
15,277 or 11 per cent have to be taken on account of alienated lands 
in Government villages. Of the balance of 123,673 acres, the actnal 
area of arable Government land, 110,889 or 89 per cent were under 
tillage in 1880-81. Of these 110,862 acres or 99 per cent were 
dry-crop and 26 acres or one per cent were watered garden land. 


Three leading spurs from the Sahyddris cross the sub-division. 
The largest passes east across its whole length in the south, a 
second, which though not so hich is broader, penetrates to the centre, 
and the third forms the north-eastern boundary for about twenty 
miles, ; 

The general features of Maéval are like those of other Sahyidri 
sub-divisions. Except the range in which are the forts of Visdpur 
and Lohogad the hills which cross it are not perhaps so large as the 
are elsewhere; the valleys are also generally more open and level. 
A striking example of this is in that part of the sub-division which 
is crossed by the road from Poona to Bombay. The level plain 
begs three or four miles from Khandéla and stretching almost to 
the foot of the hills which overlook the road on each side, it spreads 
to within a short distance of Vadgaon. The western parts of the 
Mulshi petty division are more ragged and waving than any other 
parts near the Sshyddris. The sub-division is fairly wooded. ~ 
_ Red and gray are the leading soils, black being found only on the 
banks of rivers and large streams. The chief dry-crop ucts are 
nichni, siva, and til for the kharif or early crops and wheat and 
gram for the rabi or late crops. Bajri and jvari are grown to a 
small extent in a few villages on the eastern border. Tho black soil 
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lands are suited only for late crops. Rice is the crop from which the 


cultivators pay their revenue. It is for the most part sent to the 
Poona market. A little below the Sahyddris and a smaller 

rtion is kept for retail sale at the t halting places along the 
ine of road, of which Vadgaon and Khandils are the chief. No 
manure is applied to any lands in Maval except what they receive 
from the burning of brushwood and grass, a practice which is 
confined to rice and ndchni seed beds, 


The Indréyani, rising on the western border of the sub-division, 


passes south-east through its entire length. The Andhra a smaller - 


stream rises in the north-west of the district and has a course of some 
seventeen miles before it falls into the Indriyani. 


At Talegaon Daibhdde a pond covering thirty-seven acres and 
fifty feét deep holds water all the year round, and waters some garden 
land. It was built about seventy years ago by Dabhide Sendpati. 
The village ponds of Mundhve, Khandidla, Vadgaon, Kusur, and 
Valvhan also hold water throughout the year. 

Besides 486 wells used for drinking about 55 wells are used for 
watering the land. Of the whole number about 225 are with and 
261 without steps. A well waters from ten to thirteen acres and 
the depth of water varies from one or two feet in Andar Mival 
to twenty feet in Chikan. The cost of building a well varies from 
£20 to £120 (Rs, 200 - 1200). 

Thongh rice grows throughout the sub-division the rainfall varies 
greatly in different parts. It is very heavy close to the Sahyddris, and 
considerably lighter near the eastern boundary. Hot winds are 
almost unknown, and the climate generally is cooler than in the 
east. 

In 1881-82, of 111,050 acres, the whole area held for tillage, 
47,125 acres or 42°43 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of 
the remaining 63,925 acres, 27 were twice cropped. Of the 63,952 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 54,846 acres or 65°75 per 
cent, of which 14,990 were under rice bhat Oryza sativa; 14,036 
under rdgi or néchni Eleusine corocana; 9537 under wheat galu 
Triticum wstivum; 7885 under aiva and vari Panicum miliaceum 
and miliare; 4648 under spiked millet bajri Penicillaria spicata ; 
2919 under Indian millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare; and 831 under 
other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 3613 
acres or 5°64 per cent, of which 2678 were under gram Aarbhara 
Cicer arietinum ; 440 under lentils masur Ervam lens ; 95 onder tur 
Cajanus indicus; 76 under peas raéfdna Pisum sativum ; 21 under 
udid Phaseolus radiatus; one under mug Phaseolus mungo; and 
302 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 5403 acres or 5-44 per 
cent, all of which were under gingelly seed fil Sesamum indicum. 
Fibres occupied 10 acres or 0-01 per cent, of which 7 were 
under Bombay hemp san or fég Crotalaria juncea ; and three 
under other fibres. Miscellaneous crops occupied 80 acres or 
012 per cent, of which 34 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum 
frutescens ; 22 under sugarcane ws Saccharum officinarum ; and the 
remaining 24 under various vegetables and fruits. 
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According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included twenty-two 
riding and 2065 load carts, 6213 two-bullock and 813 four-bullock 
ploughs, 16,523 bullocks and 12,370 cows, 2810 he-buffaloes and 4175 
she-buffaloes, 293 horses, 1927 sheep and goats, and sixty-four asses. 


The 1881 population returns show, of 62,383 people 59,674 or 
95°65 per cent Hindus; 1976 or 3°16 oe cent Musalméns ; 612 or 
098 cent Christians ; 70 Pérsis ; 50 Jews, and one Buddhist. 
The details of the Hindu castes are: 2285 Brahmans ; 76 Kayasth 
Prabhus, 22 Paténe Prabhus, and 9 Velalis, writers; 626 Mérwar 
Vanis, 252 Gujarét Vanis, 155 Lingdyats, 42 Vaishya Vénis, and 
5 » traders; 32,115 Kunbis and 579 Malis, hasbandmen ; 
1327 Telis, oilmen ; 1237 Chambhars, leather workers ; 535 Kaumbhéars, 

tters; 798 Badhdis, carpenters; 489 Sondrs, goldsmiths ; 283 

himpis, tailors ; 100 Beldars, quarrymen ; 92 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 
84 Burads, bamboo-workers ; 82 Kasérs, glassbangle-hawkers ; 52 
Jingars, painters ; 30 Bhavsirs, dyers; 26 Ghisddis, polishers; 21 
Tambats, coppersmiths ; 18 Sangars, weavers; 11 Bhadbhunjis, grain- 
parchers; 8 tris, weavers; 7 Lonéris, lime-burners; 3 Sélis and 
one Réul, weavers; 2 Otéris, casters; 671 Guravs, temple-servants ; 
729 Nhavis, barbers; 389 Parits, washermen; 1038 Dhangars, 
cowmen; 47 Gavlis, cowkeepers; 3630 Kolis and 854 Bhois, 
fishers; 171 Rajputs, messengers; 78 Kamithis, house-builders ; 


- & Kalals, distillers; 2 Bhanddris, palm-tappers; 538 Rémoshis, 


watchmen ; 361 Kathkaris, catechu-makers ; 157 Thakurs, husband- 
men ; 103 Vanjéris, grain-dealers ; 72 Kaikddis, labourers; 66 Vadars, 
stone-cutters ; 8948 bars, village servants; 436 Miangs, messengers ; 
85 Dhors, tanners; 22 Halalkhors, scavengers; and 135 Gosavis, 94 
Bharidis, 46 Jangams, 34 Joshis, 23 Gondhlis, 23 Kolhatis, 18 Chitra- 
kathis, 7 Aradhis, 6 Tirmilis, 6 Vasudevs, 5 Bhats, 4 Holdrs, 3 
Paénguls, 1 Jogi, and 1 Johéri, beggars. 


ag chief husbandmen are Kunbis, Mhiars, Mangs, Dhangars, 
Kolis, and Malis. Most of their houses are poor, the walls e of 
hardened earth occasionally mixed with stone with sloping roofs 
rosa tiled and sometimes thatched with reeds and leaves. The 
poorest husbandmen own no bullocks, Some have one or two pairs, 
others as many as eight or ten, one or two she-buffaloes or cows, and 
some seep and goats. The better-off cultivators have sometimes 
considerable stores of grain but most have no more than is 
required to supply food or sced and to sell or exchange for cloth, 
Nearly seventy per cent of the cultivating classes are small 


proprietors, twenty per cent are mere labourers, and the rest 
proprietors with tenants. 


The Bombay road passes through the sub-division, and the villages 
along or at short distance from the line derive a considerable 
advan from the sale of grass for the numerous droves of cart 
and pack bullocks that daily halt at the different stages on the road. 

Purandhar, one of the southern sub-divisions with its head- 
quarters at Sdsvad and lying between 18° 6’ and 18° 26’ north latitude - 
and 73° 56’ and 74° 24’ east longitude, is bounded on the north by 
Haveli and Bhimthadi; on the east by Bhimthadi; on the south by 
the V4i sub-division of Sétéra and the Bhor territory ; and on the 


ne 
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west by Bhor and Haveli. It covers an area of 470 square miles, 
its 1881 Popeye was 75,678 or 161 to the square mile, and its 
1881-82 land revenue was £9776 (Rs. 97,760). 


Of an area of about 457 square miles 450 have been surveyed in 
detail. Of these 114 are the lands of alienated villages. The rest, 
according to the revenue survey returns, contains 166,383 acres or 
76 per cent of arable land; 18,720 acres or 12 per cent of unarable ; 
5952 or 8 per cent. of grass; 26,655 or 13 per cent of forest reserves, 
and 7076 or 3 per cent of vil sites, roads, river beds, and hills. 
From the 166,388 acres of arable land 24,778 or 15 per cent have to be 
taken on account of alienated lands in Government vi . Of the 
bulance of 141,610 acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 
141,503 or 99 per cent were under tillage in 1880-51. Of these 134,039 
acres or ie cent were dry-crop and 6835 acres or 4 per cent 
were watered garden land. 


Purandhar is hilly, in fact mountainous. The different ranges 
tend north-east and south-west, dividing it into two valleys alo 
which flow almost llel streams. The spur of the Sahyddris 
which is the water-shed between the Bhima and the Nira rans along 
the northern boundary of the sub-division. Its leading summits are 
those on which stand the fort of Malhérgad and the Hindu temples 
of Bhuleshvar and Dhavaleshvar. A branch of the same spur fills 
the south half of the sub-division, the only important 7 bein 
crowned by the twin forts of Purandhar and velroged e sts 
level is about 2800 feet above the sea, and the hil of Purandhar is 
nearly 1700 feet higher, on which about 400 feet from the summit 
is the fort of the same name. The valleys, chiefly the northern 
valley, have some fairly level well wooded tracts. Along the 
streams, especially the Karha, are found small tracts of alluvial soil. 
Elsewhere, except on the flat tops of some of the hills, the soil is 
shallow and rocky. 


The mode of husbandry is like that in the neighbouring sub- 
divisions, except that the land is oftener ploughed, the light soils 
yearly and the heavier black soils once in two years. The husband- 
men also show unusual energy in cultivation. Manure is applied 
to dry-crop lands and the garden lands generally get as much 
as fifty cart-loads to the acre for sugarcane and twenty to thirty 
cart-loads for ordinary crops. ‘The manure is the usual farmyard 
refuse or sheep-droppings. Most villages grow a second crop of 
gram after the bayjri or other early crop has been cleared. The 
raw sugar or gul of this sub-division is much prized for its high 
quality and firmness which stands long journeys. It fetches about 
4s. (Rs. 2) the palla of 120 shers more than that made in other parts 
of the district. The special strength of the Purandhar sugar is 
said to be due to their peculiar practice of keeping the cane m the 

und eighteen months ins of twelve. e cane is planted in 
May or June and cut in November or December of the following 
year, The chief crop is bajri which covers 48 per cent of whole 
area under tillage, the next highest is yvéri with 27°2 per cent. Of 
the whole area under tillage 51-5 per cent are under early and 48°5 
per cent under late crops. 
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throughout, Half-way from the Babdev pass on the road to Sisvad 
another road branches to the fort of Purandhar, but since the Diva 
road was finished this line has not been much used. Another road, 
fairly metalled but not bridged, goes from Sisvad to the south-west, 
and, after passing through the Sapgir gorge joins the main road 
from Poona to Sitdra through the Kitrai pass close to the village of 
K4purhol in the Pant Sachiv’s State. The Kétraj road after passing 
through some of the south-western villages crosses the Nira not far 
from the market town of Kikvi. Another made but unbridged road 
goes from Sdsvad to the south, passes through the Pimpla gorge close 
to the village of Parincha and on to the river Nira not far from the 
village of Tondla, Another road, leaving the main Diva pass route, 
close to the village of Belsar, crosses the Bhor to the railway 
station of Urali on the Peninsula Railway a Gen fit for carte, Of 
three fair weather roads one leads from Sasvad to Supa in Bhimthadi, 
and two pass east from Jejuri. The local market towns are Sdsvad, 
Vialha, Parincha, and Kikvi. Except Sdsvad they are of no great 
importance. Almost the whole field produce goes to Poona as the 
numerous good roads throughout the sub-division make the journey 
easy and speedy. Its thrifty skilful husbandmen and its immediate 
prospect of unfailing water from the Nira canal and of railway 
communication with Poona have combined to draw the attention of 
those interested to Purandhar as perhaps the most favourable part 
of the Deccan in which to try the experiment of an Agricultural 

Sirur, in the north-east of the district lying between 18° 31’ and 
19° l’ north latitude and 74° 5° and 74° 40° east longitude and 
about thirty-eight miles long and thirty-six miles broad, 1s bounded 
on the north by Jnnnar and the Paérner sub-division of Ahmadnagar 
separated by the Ghod river; on the east by Shrigonda also a 
sub-division of Ahmadnagar; on the south by Bhimthadi and Haveli 
both separated from it by the Bhima; and on the west by Khed and 
Junnar. One village is detached abont five miles from the north 
boundary on the Poona and Ahmadnagar border. Its area is 578 
square miles, its 1881 population was 72,793 or 126 to the square 
mile, and its 1881-82 land revenue was £15,759 (Ra. 1,347,590), 

Of an area of above 577 square miles $66,589 acres have been 
surveyed in detail. Of these 64,480 acres are the lands of alienated 
villages. The rest, according to the revenue survey returns, contains 
248,063 acres or 82 per cent of arable land; about 8 per cent of 
unarable land; 3 per cent of grass; 2 per cent of forest reserves ; 
4 per cent of village sites, roads, river beds, and hills. From 
the 248,063 acres of arable land, 4034 or 4 per cent have to be 
taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. The 
whole balance of 234,029 acres, the actual area of arable Government 
land, was under tillage in 1880-81. Of these 229,862 acres or 76 
per cent were dry-crop and 4167 acres or 24 per cent were watered 
garden land. 

Sirur consists of stony uplands seamed towards the centre by 
rngged valleys, but towards its river boundaries sloping into more 
open plains. The chief features are low hills and uplands. The 
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low hills are sometimes rugged and steep; and the uplands have in Chapter XII 
some cases rich tracts of good soil, and in others are poorand stony 5,4, nivisions. 
with, especially in the south-east corner, tla wavi ing 
into a fairly level plain. The country is throughout sparsely SrauE, 
wooded. The prevailing soil is a light friable gray, freely mixed cs 
with gravel, which requires seasonable and frequent falls of rain to 
make it yield. The best upland soils are purplish black of suddenly 
changing depth and very productive even with a ies cera | 
. scanty rainfall. The villages lying along the Bhima and the Ghod, 
especially near their meeting have a fair share of black soil, and 
black soil is also found in the dips and hollows of other seve: eg 
Bajri and jvdri are the staple crops. Manure as a rule is applied to 
watered lands, and to a limited extent to dry crop lands. Garden 
tillage is carried on by means of channels or pats and wells, 
but chiefly by wells. The fair weather bandhdrds or dams, 127 in 
number, are made year after year when the rains are over. Few 
streams flow till the middle of May and most are dry by the middle 
of March, In 1881, 164 acres were watered by channels, 424 by - 
channels and wells combined, and 2543 by wells, making a total 
Lear dgioed 3131 acres. Of the ek beige acres 186 — 
under the richer crops, sugarcane, betel-leaf, plantains, grapes, an 
other fruits, and iia teak under poorer crops, groundnuts, chillies, 
onions, potatoes, sweet-potatoes, wheat, and gram. ‘The husbandry 
is similar to, but in many places is more efficient and careful than 
that practised in other parts of the district. On unwatered land 
as a rule only one crop is grown, though some tracts with good 
moisture-holding soil yield a second crop. 

The Bhima after forming the southern and its feeder the Ghod Water, 
after forming the northern boundary of the sub-division, meet at its 
south-eastern corner, while the Vél entering from the west falls 
into the Bhima after a course of about eighteen miles. The Kukdi 
a feeder of the Ghod also touches the extreme northern corner of 
the sub-division. 

The rainfall at Sirur daring the twelve years ending 1881 varied Climate, 
from 9°91 inches in 1871 to 23°72 inches and averaged 17°39 inches. , 


Besides 337 wells used for drinking, about 1620 wells are used Wells. 
for watering the land, Of the whole number about 209 are with 
and 1748 without steps. A well waters from three to four acres and 
the depth of water varies from four to twelve feet. The cost of 
building a well varies from £40 to £100 (Re. 400 - 1000). 
In 1881-82, of 224,126 acres, the whole area held for tillage, 17,454 Crop. - 
acres or 7°77 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remain- 
ing 206,692 acres, 2181 were twice cropped. Of the 208,873 acres 
under tillage, grain crops occupied 178,945 acres or 85°67 per 
cent, of which 116,306 were under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria 
spicata; 57,239 under Indian millet jedri Sorghum vulgare ; 4919 
under wheat gahu Triticum mstivum; 68 under rala or kdéng Pani- 
cum italicum ;9 under maize makka Zea mays ; and 404 under other 
grains of which details are not given. Pulses ig 19,855 acres 
or 9°52 per cent, of which 7830 were under fur Cajanus indicus; 
2360 under gram harbhara Cicer arietinum; 942 under kulith or 
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kulthi Dolichos biflorus ; 5 under mug Phaseolus mungo ; and 8748 
under other pulses. il-seeds occupied 7488 acres or $58 per cent, 
of which 875 were under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum ; three 
under linseed alshi Linum nsitatissimum ; and 6607 under other 
oil-seeds, Fibres occupied 526 acres or 0°25 per cent all of them 


_ under Bombay hemp san or tdg Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous 


crops occupied 2029 acres or 0:97 per cent of which 1131 were 
under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens; 378 under sugarcane 
we Saccharum officinaram: 84 under tobacco fambakhu Nicotiana . 
parce, and the remaining 436 under yarious vegetables and 
its, 

' According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 472 riding 
and 1512 load carts, 1432 two-bullock and 4080 four-bullock loughs, 
27,296 bollocks and 18,255 cows, 517 he-bnuffaloes and 2183 she- 
buffaloes, 1484 horses, 38,107 sheep and goats, and 736 asses, 

The 1881 population returns show, of 72,793 people 68,674 or 94°34 
per cent Hindus; 4036 or 5-54 per cent Musalmans; 81 Christians ; and 
two Jews. The details of the Hindu castes are : 2159 Brihmans ; 
22 Kayasth Prabhus, writers ; 1365 Marwér Vénis, 285 Lingtiyats, 
214 Gujarat Vanis, 79 Komtis, 44 Vaishya Vénis, and 15 Agarvals, 
traders; 34,566 Kunbis, 6661 Milis,.und 48 Kachis, husbandmen ; 
1639 Chémbhars, leather-workers; 710 Badhiais, carpenters; 653 
Salis, weavers; 648 Kumbhars, potters ; 647 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 
582 Telis, oilmen ; 549 Shimpis, tailors ; 358 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 
281 Kasars, glassbangle-hawkers; 138 Sangars, weavers; 85 
Lonéris, lime-burners ; 46 Jingars, painters; 41 Buruds, bamboo- 
workers; 41 Koshtis, weavers; 36 " fmbats, coppersmitha; 35 
Bhivaiirs, dyers; 32 Pitharvats, stone-masons 716 Rauls, weavers ; 
12 Nildris, dyers; 8 Ghisddis, polishers: 4 Beldirs, quarrymen ; 
562 Guravs, temple-servants; 27 Ghadshis, musicians ; 708 Nhavis, 
barbers; 555 Parits, washermen; 3286 Dhangars, cowmen; 41 
Gavlis, cowkeepers ; 560 Kolis and 178 Bhois, fishers ; 171 Rajputs, 
messengers ; 26 Kimathis, house-builders ; 1717 Ramoshis, watch- 
men; 274 Vadars, stone-cutters; 131 Vanjaris, grain-dealers; 63 
Kaikddis, labourers ; 71 Thakurs, hushandmen ; 37 Bhils, labourers; 
$4 Phdsepardhis, hunters; 5548 Mbhars, village-servants; 1514 
Méngs, messengers ; 73 Dhors, tanners; 43 Halalkhors, scavengers ; 
420 Grosdvis, 151 Joshia, 187 Manbhavs, 105 Bharidis, 65 Bhamtas, 
63 Jangams, 59 Kolhitis, 53 Vaidus, 43 Gondhlis, 40 Chitrakathis, 
37 Bhats, 9 Arddhis, and 4 Vasudevs, beggars. 

The cultivating classes, who form nearly two-thirds of the whole 
population, are chiefly Kunbis and Malis who are found throughout 
the sub-division. A few members of other castes till themselves or 
by tenants. Most husbandmen’s houses have walls of hardened 
earth and mud with flat roofs, In Ghodnadi, Pibal, Kendur, 
Talegaon Dhamdhere, and other large towns, about fifteen per cent 
of the houses have tiled sloping roofs and about eight per cent are 
built of stone, A well-to-do landholder owns three to six pair of 
bullocks, one or two cows and she-buffaloes, and perhaps a few 
sheep and goats. A poorer landholder will sometimes have only 
one pair of bullocks, About five per cent of the husbandmen have 
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to borrow both cattle and field tools. The poorer husbandmen have 
barely enough to support their families throughout the year and are 
foreed to work as labourers during the slack season. The better 
off have the usual grain bins in which they store grain for food and 
seed. About fifty per cent of the cultivating classes are small 
landholders, about twenty per cent are pone with tenants, 
and about thirty per cent are labourers. Both Malis and Kunbis 
engage freely in carting when field work is slack. Some Dhangars 
weave and spin wool, buat their chief calling besides agriculture is 
tending flocks. Labour and the sale of dairy produce supply the 
wants of many cultivators. 

Sirur is well off for roads, The high road from Benga! through 
Aurangabad and Ahmadnagar to Poona and the coast passes 
through the sub-division, entering from the north-east close to 
the town of Sirar and leaving it in the south-west corner close to 
Koregaon. Two other metalled roads lead one from Sirur to Khed 
in the west through Pabal, and another also from Sirur to the 
Bhimthadi sub-division in the south through the Kedgaon railway 
station. Eight fair weather roads join the chief towns and act 
as branch communications between the main or metalled roads, 
No other sub-division in Poona has such facilities for cart traffic. 
Though the railway does not pass through the sub-division, five 
stations between Uraliand Dhond are easy of access and at no great 
distance from the southern border. Of five market towns Sirar, 
Pibal, Talegaon, Kendor, and Kavtha, the chief is Sirur which is 
also a cattle market. The weekly sales amount to about £30 (Rs.300) 
worth of grain, £30 (Rs. 300) worth of cattle, and £20 (Rs. 200) of 
steam and handwoven cloth. The chief industries are the weavin 
of women’s robes and turbans which employs ninety-three and 
the weaving of blankets which employs eight looms. Most of the 
produce of the looms is used locally, and the rest goes to Poona. 
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Ahire, a small village twelve miles north-west of Khed with in 
1881 a population of 323, has a Friday weekly market. 

A'mbegaon on the left bank of theGhod river,about twenty miles 
north-west of Khed, is a small village, with in 1881 a population of 
877. The village gives its name to the Ambegaan petty division 
whose head-quarters are at Ghode. A mile west of the 
Ghod narrows and flows through a fine rocky gorge. A weekly 
market is held on Wednesday. 

In 1673 the es ee traveller gt i by Ambegaon on his 
way to Junnar, Fryer found one min beggar in the town as 
all the people had fled from a party of Moghal horse? 

A’mbegaon, on the old Panvel-Poona road, is a small market 
town twelve miles south-west of Khadkéla, with in 1881 &popaiae 
tion of 653. Except during the rains a weekly market is held on 


‘Wednesday. Ambegaon was formerly the head-quarters of a sub- 


division. 

A‘landi, on the Poona-Nasik road on the left bank of the Indra- 
yani about twelve miles south of Khed, is a small municipal town, 
with in 1881 a population of 1754: Alandi is noted as containing 
the tomb and temple of the great Bréhman saint Duyéneshvar (1271- 
1300) where a large yearly fair attended by about 50,000 pilgrims is 
held in November- December, oe 

The Poona road crosses the Indrayani ot Alandi by a stone brid 
which was built in 1820 at, a cost of about £8000 (Rs. 80,000) by 
Thékurdés Mohanlél Agarvéla a rich banker of Poona, The bridge 
gives a good view of A’landi with its temples, houses, walls, trees, 
and gardens? The village contains about 300 houses. The temple 
of Dnydneshvar has three chief gatewa s, Chanduldl’s, Gaik véd’s, and 
Sindia’s, the last facing the bazir bei g the chief. The temple 
enclosure has an arched corridor all round, now divided into whe 
partments and used as dwelling houses. The mandap is large and 
arched and built of stone. It is painted on the inside with scones 
and figures from Hindu mythology, and on the outside haa the 





1 Except the Poona city and Junnar accounta, this chapter has been prepared chiefl 
from esac contributed by the late Mr, G. H. Tohae C.8. of 
7 East India and Persia, 123. ? Lady Falkland’s Chow Chow, L 244, 
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same scenes and fi sculptured in relief! An unwalled covered 
way leads from the corridor to the shrine which consists of a 
vestibule and the tomb-chamber. Over Dnydnoba’s tomb is his 
image three feet high with a silver face and crown and dressed in 
red clothes? Behind the image are figures of Vithoba and Rakhmai, 
The shrine is said to have been built about 300 years ago by one 
Ambekar Desh and the large mandap by Ramchandra Malhar 
a minister of Sindia about 1760. The west wall and corridor 
were built about 1750 by the third Peshwa Balaji a (1740-1761) 
and the drum-house or nagdrkhana in the west or Géikvad gate was 
built about 1840 by Ganpatrév Gaikvéd at a cost of £200 (Rs. 2000). 
About 1725 a descendant.of Ambekar Deshpénde built the east 
and south wall. The balcony over the east or Chandulil gateway 
was built by Chanduldl a bese minister of the Nizim. The 
north corridor was built about 1750 by Sindia and one Kashirav. 
The balcony or drum-house over the north gateway was built about 
1800 at a cost of £800 (Rs, 8000) by Balaji Govind one of Sindia’s 
followers, 

Alandi has six other temples of Bahiroba, Malappa, Maruti, 
Pundlik, Ram, and Vishnu. Pundlik’s temple is in the river bed. 
Another object of worship is a masonry wall which is said to have 
served Dnysineshvar as a hareas The temple revenue, amounting to 
about £200 (Rs. 2000), is enjoyed by the Gucses who correspond to 
the Badvis of Pandharpur. The Guravs have about twenty-one 
houses and number about a hundred. Besides the income from 
pilgrims the temple enjoys a Government cash grant of £108 
(Rs. 1080) managed by six administrators who are chosen for life by 
the people. Pilgrims come on the dark eleventh of every Hindu 
momth” but the chief day is the dark eleventh of Kartik or 
November-December when about 50,000 pilgrims assemble. The 
camping ground for pilgrims is on the outskirts of the village with 
pos natural drainage, 

The municipality was established in 1867 and in 1882-83 had an 
ineome of £545 (Rs. 5450) and an expenditure of £522 (Rs. 5220). 
The chief source of income, £470 10s. (Rs. 4705), is a pilgrim tax at 
the rate of 3d. (2 as.) a head which gives the number of pilgrims in 
1882-83 at 37,640. 

Dnydnoba’s father was a Deshasth Bréhman named Vithoba, who 
lived at Apegaon on the Goddvari near Nasik, In travelling to 
different holy places Vithoba came to Alandi then called Alképur. 
Here a village accountant named Shidhopant gave him his daughter 
Rakhmdi in marriage. Soon after his marriage Vithoba went to 
Benares and became an ascetic or sanydshi. When Shidhopant heard 
thathis son-in-law had taken toan ascetic’s life, he recalled him, reasoned 
with him, and admitted him to the life of a houscholder. The villa 
Bréhmans, believing it against scripture rules that an ascetic shoul 





1 Oriental Christian Spectator, VII, 46, A art of Dnydnoba's temple-tomb is said 
to have ~_ built hy the great Vani saint Jakérim who was a great admirer of 
Dv 


yano 
* Oriental Christian Spectator, VII. 46, 3 Bee below p. 104, 
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return to a householder’s life, outcasted Vithoba who went with his 
four children, three sons Dnyineshvar Nivrittindth and Sopdndev and 
a daughter Muktabdi, to lay his case before the learned Bréhmans 
of Paithan. The Brihmans would not have admitted the family 
into caste but for two miracles performed by sie rag to show 
that they were all four incarnations of Vishnu, Shiv, Brahma, and 
Lakshmi, and that no expiatory rites were necessary for their 
re-admission. The two miracles were endowing a he-buffalo with 
: and making him recite Vedic mantras, iad inviting in person 
e ancestors of a man when he was performing their shriddh 
ceremony. On re-admission Dnysdneshvar rotabiiod to Alandi. 
the way the Ved-reciting buffalo died and Dnydneshyar, iving him. 
the name of Mhasoba, buried him with due rites at ‘Kolvadi a 
hamlet of Ale village sixteen miles east of Junnar. At Alandi 
Dnyanoba performed his most notable miracle of riding on a wall, 
a reputed saint came to meet Dnydneshvar riding through 
the air on a tiger and using a snake for his whip. Dnydneshvar, not 
wishing to be outdone by Enea went to the town wall and 
striding on it caused a part of it to move forward and meet 
Changdev, The wall is still shown surrounding a mud temple of 
Vithoba on the river bank. - 
Dnydneshvar was born in 1272 (Shak 1194) and is said to have 
died in his twenty-eighth year at Alandi in 1300. In 1290 he wrote 
at Nevisa in Ahmadnagar his greatest work called after his name 
Dnydneshvari, a Marathi treatise in verse on Shpogany and metaphy~ 
sics based upon the well known Bhagvadgita. book on Dnydn- 
eshvar and other saints called Bhahtivijaya was written by Mahipati 
about 1775. | 
Ale, a small market town sixteen miles east of Junnar, with in 
1881 a population of 3397, was transferred by His Highness Holkar 
to the British Government. A weekly market is held on Friday. 
In Kolvadi a hamlet of Ale a yearly fair attended by 1000 to 
1500 people is held on the bright eleventh of Qhattra or March - 
April in honour of Mhasoba or the buffalo-god. The local 
account of the origin of the fair is that the t saint Dnyinoba 
(1272-1300) buried here a buffalo-god whom atid taught the Vedas 
and raised a samadh or tomb on the spot. .A shrine was afterwards 
built and a hall added but never completed. In 1827 Captain Clunes 
notices it as belonging to Holkar, with 300 houses, four shops, wells, 
and a temple of Maruti 
A'ne, at the head of the Ane pass twenty-five miles east of Junnar, 
isa dumdlaor two-owned village, with in 1881 a pulation of 1916, 
and a weekly market on Wednesday. A well fra rood passes from 
Ane ten miles south-west to Belhe. 


Avsari Budrukh is a small town fifeen miles north-east of 
Khed, with in 1881 a population of 2778. The town was the head- 
shetty of a petty division till 1862 when the petty division was 
abolished. The petty divisional office, which is just outside the west 


1 At Mhasoba’s tomb a fair is still held on the bright as 
April, Ses below Ale a : Itinerary, 22 eleventh of Chaitra or March 
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entrance of the town, is now used as a school. Within and close to 
the west entrance is a temple of Bhairay built about a hundred years 
ago by one Shankarshet a Lingyat Vani. The hall, which is entered 
through « broad archway, is elaborately pee inside with scenes 
from Hindu mythology. The outside of the temple which has several 
figures on the roof and spire, notably a Ganpati above the entrance. 
arch, is every year re-painted in gorgeous colours. Facing the 
entrance are two fine lamp-pillars covered with brackets for ligh 
and ending in square capitals adorned underneath with sculptured 
foliage, Beyond the lamp-pillar is a drum-house or nagdrkhdna on 
a stone canopy which contains a stone horse on a pedestal, 

Ba'ra' mati, north latitude 18° 10° and east longitude 74° 39’, on 
the Karha about fifty miles south-east of Poona, is a municipal town 
and the head-quarters of a petey division, with in 1881 a population 
of 5272. The 1872 census showed a population of 4975,of whom 4445 
were Hindus and 530 Musalmdns, The 1881 census gave an increase 
of 297 or 4272 of whom 4773 were Hindus and 499 Musalmans. Be- 
sides the petty divisional revenue and pone offices Barimati has a 
municipality, a dispensary, and a post-office. The erriisy te which 
was established in 1865, had in 1882-83 an income of £554 (Rs. 5840) 
and an expenditure of £466 (Rs. 4660). The dispensary was esta- 
blished in 1873. In 1882-83 it treated thirteen in-patients and 4081 
out-patients at a cost of £106 6s, (Rs.1063). In 1637 Barimati was 
included in the territory belonging to Shahaji the father of Shivaji.! 
Baéréimati was the residence of the Naik banker family which 
intermarried with the Peshwas and of the famous Marithi 
Moropant, a Karhéda Bréhman, who flourished in the eighteenth 
century (1729-1794). In 1792 Captain Moor, afterwards the author 
of the Hindu Pantheon, deseribed Bérdmati as a large respectabla 
town with strong fortifications. The Karha river divided the town 
and the best part was protected by a i wall. About a mile to the 

n 1802 Fattehsing Mane the 
general of Yashvantrév Holkar attacked the Peshwa's camp at 
Bardémati and routed his army aeing all the artillery. General 
Wellesley camped at Baramati on the 18th of April 1803 on his way 
from Sermgapatam to Poona to seat Bajirdv Peshwa on the throne. 
From Bérimati, to save it from destruction, he made the famous 
march to Poona of sixty miles in thirty-two hours.* 

Bedsa,a small village of 220 Be in Méval about five miles south- 
west of Khadkila station on the Peninsula railway, gives its name 
to a group of two caves of about the first century ap. The caves lie 
in the Supati hills, whieh rise above Bedsa village, at a height of 
about 300 feet above the plain and 2250 feet above sea level. 

The caves may be visited from Karle or Khadkéla. From Karle 
the way to the caves leads south-east across the railway by a very 
rough rocky track about six miles east to Pimpalgaon and from 
Khadkila a walk round the west base of a spur leads about two 
miles to Pimpalgaon, From Pimpalgaon a footpath leads about 550 





' Grant Doff'a Mardthas, 56, 2 Moor's Narrative, 344-345. 
"Grant Doll's Marithds, 657. 4 Despatches, I, 166, 
Ri. — 14 
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feet up a hill side to the crest of a ravine at a small temple of 
Vaghoba. The smoothly topped hill on the right of the temple with 
the peaked central head is Bhatras and the heavy rugged cliff on the 
left is Khurva. From the temple the path leads along a rough 
terrace across some stream beds and up a short steep climb to the 
caves. 

The two chief caves are a chapel or ehaitya and a dwelling cave or 
layana both of them with very clear traces of being copied from 
wooden buildings, The chapel is approached by a narrow forty feet 
passage between two blocks of rock about eighteen feet high! A 
five feet wide has been cleared between the blocks and the 
Front of two massive octagonal columns and two demi-columns which 
support the entablature at a height of about twenty-five feet. Their 
bases are of the Jota or water-vessel pattern from which rise shafts 
slightly tapering and surmounted by an ogee or fluted capital of the 
Persepolitan type,* grooved vertically and supporting a fluted torus 
im a square frame over which lie four thin square plates each project- 
ing over the one below. On each face of the uppermost plate 
erouch elephants horses and bulls with beautiful and well propor- 
tioned groups of men and women riding over them. On the pilaster 
to the right of the entrance are two horses with a man and woman 
seated on them. The whole is finely carved especially the mouth 
and nostrils of the horses. ‘The- woman is seated astraddle on the 
horse, her left hand is raised and her right hand holds her hair, She 
hos large square earrings, a bracelet near the wrist and another near 
the elbow, and a double anklet, the lower with bells. The man has a 
globe-shaped ornament on his head. The pillar to the right of the 
entrance has, on the east face of the capital, two seated or kneelin 
horses back to back. On the south horse sits a woman, her left hand 
on the horse’s neck, her right fist closed and shaken at the man. 
The woman wears a square earring a necklace and an anklet. The 
man faces east and has his left hand turned back elutching a curl of 
the woman’s hair. His right hand is on the horse's neck. He 
wears a necklace, which is a row of octagonal stones, and on his right 
arm are four bracelets and on his left two. His waistcloth is folded 
in bands which hang down the side of the horse. The horse has 
neither saddle nor bridle. he left pillar has, on the east face, two 
seated elephants with a woman on the north anda man on the south. 
The woman is seated on the elephant and is pulled back by the man 
who draws her by the wrist. The left arm is bent, the hand resting 
on the elephant’s head. The man’s left hand drags the woman’s 
right hand and his right hand is broken, he man has no hair on 
his face. The elephants are very finely carved. They have no 
tusks which were either of wood or ivory which has dropped awa 
leaving holes, The left or south pilaster hasa horse on the east an 
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1The Io: in front is left to get sufficiently back to pet the necessary 
height for thie front or facade, The blocks on either sido hide the reader part of the 
frout. Fergusson and Burgess’ Cave Temples, 220. 
. The pillar and pilaster to the west are much closer fluted and more like Ashok 
pillars than the pillar and pilaster to the east, The top of the pillar below the capital 
1s clearly Assyrian, 
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a bull on the west. On the bull, which is finely carved, is a seated 
woman with her left hand on the bull’s neck and her right hand on 
the man’s shoulder. The man looks east; his left hand is on his 
left thigh and his right hand on the horse’s neck, 

The west or inner face of the right pillar has two elephants. On 
the north elephant is a woman seated thas to the waist. She wears 
heavy square earrings, a large folded necklace hanging to the breasts, 
a waistband, and an anklet. Her right hand rests on the elephant's 
temple and her left hand clutches the man’s turban. On the south, 
that is the left, elephant, to one looking out of the caye, is a woman 
in front and aman behind, both looking west that is facing the relic- 
shrine. The woman has her left hand near the elephant’s ear and 
her right hand on the man’s neck. The man’s right hand holds the 
woman's left arm to keep her from dragging off his turban. His 
left hand is near the Waist of the woman, 


The west or inner face of the left pillar hastwo horses. A woman | 


is seated on the north horse anda man.on the south horse. The 
woman's left hand rests on her hip and her right hand is raised 
above the horse’s neck. The man’s left hand is on the horse’s neck . 
his right hand catches the woman's hair. Comparing the inner faces 
of the two pillars, on the left pillar the man tries to carry away the 
woman and on the right pillar the woman tries to take away the man. 

The veranda or porch within the pillars is nearly twelve feet wide 
and in front 30' 2" long with two benched cells projecting somewhat 
into it from the back corners and one in the right end in front, with, 
over the door, an inscription in one line recording : 

The gift of Pushyanaka, son of A'nandsa Sethi, from Na'sik.' 

The corresponding cell in the opposite end is only begun. Alon 
the base of the walle and from is levels of the lintels of the cell- 
doors upwards the porch walls are covered with the rail pattern on 
flat and curved surfaces, intermixed with the ehaitya window orna- 
ments but without any animal or human representations. This and 
the entire absence of any figure of Buddha show the early or 
Hindyana style of the caves, probably of about the first century after 
Christ. : 

The door jambs slant slightly inwards as do also the inside pillars, 
another mark of its early age. The interior is 45’ 4” long by 21’ 
wide. The gallery in the sill of the great window extends 3' 7” into 
the cave, which, besides the two irregular pillars in front, has twenty- 
four octagonal shafts, 10° 3” high, separating the nave from the side 
aisles 3’ 6" wide. Over the pillars is a fillet 4" deep and then the 
triforium about four feet high. All the wood work has disappeared 
though the pegs that kept it in its place may still be seen.’ én the 
pillars, as late as 1861, could be clearly traced portions of old paint- 
ing chiefly of Buddha with attendants; but the caves have since been 





‘The wood work would scem to have disappeared within the last twenty years, 
In 1544 (Jour. Bom, Br, Roy. As. Soc. 1. 448) Westergaard describes the cave as 


ribbed, and about 1561 a writer in the Oriental Christian Spectator (X. 17-18) found 


fragmenta of timber lying on the floor, 
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whitewashed and“ no trace of the painting is left.’ On five of the 
right pillars are carved Buddhist symbols. The sixth pillar from 
the entrance has, about ten feet from the ground, « central and two 
side lotus symbols. The seventh pillar has a central wheel of the 
law and side flowers. The eighth pillar has a central symbol with, 
above it, a Buddhist trident and below two lotuses. The ninth pillar 
has two taurus signs above and two lotus signs below, ‘The tenth 
pillar has a sun-like circle for the wheel and trident and a lotus, 

The daghoba or relic shrine has a broad fillet of rail ornament at 
the base and top of the cylinder from which rises a second and 
shorter cylinder also surrounded above with the rail ornament. The 
box of the capital is small and is surmounted by a very heavy capital 
in which, out of a lotus bud, stands the wooden shaft of the umbrella. 
The top of the umbrella has disappeared. The relic shrine is daubed 
in front with redlead and worshipped as Dharmarij’s dhera or 
resting-place. 

Leaving the chapel and passing o well near the entrance about 
twenty paces off is a Ra HH cell with in its back a water 
cistern. Over the water cistern is an inseription in three lines of 
tolerably clear letters which records : 

‘The religious gift of Maha’bhoja's daughter Ba'madiniks’, the Maha‘devi 

Mahba'rathini and wife of A’padevanaka” 

Close by the unfinished cell is cave II. a vihdra or dwelling cave 
but unique in design with an arched roof and round at the like 
a chapel. Outside, one on each side of the entrance, are two benched 
cells. The entrance is 17° 3" wide with a thin pilaster 3° 5’ broad on 
each side. Within the entrance the cave is 18’ 2" wide and 32'5" 
deep to the back of the apse and has eleven cells all with benches or 
beds. The cell doors have arches joined by a string course of rail 
pattern and, in a line with the finials of the arches, is another similar 
course. The doors have plain architraves and outside each architrave 
a pilaster. In the walls between the doors are carved false-grated 
windows. The whole cave has been plastered and was probabl 
painted, but it is now overlaid with a coating of smoke. In the back 
wall of the cave in a niche is a figure of the goddess Yemmai thickly 
covered with red paint. ~.A sati stone lies against the wall, a little 
to the right. 

Beyond this and under steps leading up to the left is a small cell 
ond in the stream beyond is a small open cistern (7' x3’ 6") with 
sockets cut in the rock. About thirty feet beyond is another plain 
room about 14° 8” square with a door seven feet wide. 

On the rock behind a relic shrine or déghoba a short distance from 
Cave I. is a weather-worn inscription in two lines which records : 

The stupa of Gobhuti, native of Ma'rakuds, an A'ranaka (and) Podapa'tika 

Caused to bo made by Asa'lamita Bhata, inhabitant of...... 





1 About 1861 the roof had traces of indistinct paintin The pillars w richly 
and elaborately painted on a ground apparently of eg The proportions and ex- 
pression of the figures was admirable, On one side of tho pillars was a figure holding 


aeword and on anothers figure with a square white fan, On another pillar was * 


traceable part of a cornice very minutely painted with flowers and bir 
birds a8 fresh and perfect os if fresh seinen: Oriental Christian Spent ne 
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Belhe, twenty-one miles south-east of Junnar, is a large 
with in 1881 a population of 2816 and a weekly market on 
Belhe belongs toa Moghal family who held a high position in 
Junnar in the seventeenth century and who still enjoy the title 
of Nawdbs of Belhe. They have married with the Nawabs of 
Surat and the present proprietor is the son-in-law of Jafar Ali the 
late Nawab of Surat. They have a mansion in Junnar town 
which is entered by a fine gateway.1 To the south-east of Belhe, 
near the Musalmén_ burial-ground, is a Hemaédpanti well. The well 
is about twenty yards square and is entered by two opposite — 
of ten steps . The walls have eighteen panicled tated our 
each on the sides with steps and five each on the other two sides. 
The niches (3' x I’ 6” x 1’) are square headed with carved side pillars 
and a finial isting of a canopy knobbed at the top. The south 
wall has a worn-out inscription. Close by the well isa Pir’s tomb 
where a yearly fair or urus, attended by about 1000 people, is held 
on the second day of the bright half of Chaitra or March-April. 

Bhaja, a small village of 291 people in Méval about seven miles 
south-west of Khadkéla and about two miles south of Karle railway 
station, has a group of about eighteen early Buddhist caves of about 
the second Pal first century 8.c, A rough road leads about two miles 
south of the Karle rest-house to Bhija. The caves are about 400 
feet above the village in the west face of a steep hill. 

Beginning from the north the first is apparently a natural 
cavern thirty feet long and slightly enlarged. The next ten are 
plain cells, Cave VI. is an irregular cell much ruined and half filled 
up. The hall is irre about fourteen feet square with two cells 
on each side and three in the back wall with chaitya window 
ornaments over all the cell doors. Over the right side cell door in 
the back wall is inscription one recording : 

*The gift of Ba‘dha’ (Bodhi) a ploughman’s wife.’ 

On the back wall of cave IX. is a frieze projecting 2’ 2” with four 
chaitya arches joined by the rail pattern. In front of the cave was 
a veranda which seems to have had pillars with animal capitals. A 
fragment of the base of a pillar is left as also a broken capital with 
animal figures upon it. , 

Cave X11. the chaitya or chapel is the best in the group, one of the 
most interesting in India, and, according to Dr. Burgess, one of the 
most important to be found anywhere for the history of cave 
architecture. The cave is fifty-nine feet long by about twenty-nine 
feet wide with a semicircular apse at the back and having an aisle 
3° 5° wide separated from the nave by twenty-seven plain octa 
shafts 11’ 4" high. The pillars rake inwards about 5” on each side, 
so that the nave is 15’ 6” wide at the tops of the pillars and 16’ 4” at 
their bases. The daghoba or relic shrine is eleven feet in diameter at 
the floor and the cylinder or drum is four feet high. The dome is six 
feet high and the box upon it is two storeyed, the upper box bein 
hewn out 1’ 7” square inside with a hole in the bottom I’ 8” deep an 
7" in diameter. “The upper part of the box or capital is of a separate 
stone and hewn out, showing clearly that it held some relic. On four 





1 Details are given below under Junnar, 
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of She pillezs ete carved in low relief seven ornaments or Buddhist 
symbols. “On the left of the seventh pillar is a symbol formed of 


four tridents round a centre w ich perhaps contained a fan with buds - 


and leaves at the corners, On the eighth pillar, on the right side are 
two flowers and what looks like a fan and on the left «i a posy of 
holy flowers. 


The roof is arched, the arch rising from a narrow ledge over the 
triforium 7’ 5” above the tops of the pillars and 26’ 5” high from the 
floor. The roof is ribbed inside with teak girders the first four of 
which, and parts of some of the others, have given way or been pulled 
down. The front must have been entirely of wood and four holes 
are made in the floor showing the position of the chief upri hts. There 
are also mortices cut in the rock owing where one of the chief cross 
beams must have been placed, probably to secure the lattice work in 
the upper part of the window. The front of the t arch is full of 
pin holes in three rows, about 170 in all, showing beyond doubt that 
some wooden, probably ornamental, facing covered the whole of the 
front. The figures on the front are a female figure high up on the 
left much weatherworn but with a beaded belf about the lions; two half 
figures looking out at a window in the projecting side to the right of 
the t arch and on the same side the heads of two others in two 
pinall actovartiaacts and on a level with the top of the arch, By the 
side of Cave XII, but with the line of its front coming out to the 
south at asmall angle, is Cave XIII. the front quite gone and 

robably of wood. The cave (30’ x 14’ 6") has a cell in of the 
back corners and three in the back wall. Each cell has a latticed 
window. The left cell has a fastening on the door as if for a lock or 
bolt. The right cell has an arched door and a stone bench. Of the 
back wall cells two on the sides have a single bench and the middle 
cell has two with a small recess under each, Over the doors of all 
the cells is the chaitya arch joined by a frieze of rail pattern. Over the 
front of the cave are ornamental arches and a double course of rail 
pattern. Close to Cave XIII., and facing a little more to the north, is 
cave XIV. (6’ 8" x 25’ 6") with one cell at the back and three on each 
side, The front cells have double beds with a recess under each ; the 


V.is above Cave XIII. anid with Cave XVI. is reached by a stair 
to the south of Cave XIV. It is a small dwelling cave (12’ 6" x 10’) 
with a bench on the right and two semicircular niches 2’ 8” wide 
with arched tops surmounted by the chaitya arch. At the back 
are two benched cells. The front wall is gone ; the terrace in front 
was about five feet wide and probably, as shown by holes in the roof, 
framed in wood work and projecting forwards. The front above this 
cave and cave XVI. is carved with thin chaitya arches and the rail 
pattern. Cave XVII. reached by a descent from caves XV. and XVI. 
is a small dwelling cave (18’ 6" x 12’ 6") with three cells at the back 
and two at the right, one of them with a bench. There is also a bench 
in the left end of the hall and an irregular recess or cell. On the 
right, near the door of the second cell, is inscription two in two lines 
which records : 

*The gift of a cell from Na‘dasava, a Naya of Bhogavati.’ 
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Near the cave are two wells in a recess and over them ‘is 
inscription three in two lines which records : 

‘The religious gift of a cistern by Vinhudata, son of Kosiki great warrior.’ 

At some distance along the scarp is a excavation containing 
a =n fourteen relic shrines or ddéghobdas of various sizes cut in 
the As their inscriptions show, they are the tombs or thupos of 
monks. All have the Buddhist rail pattern round the upper part of 
thedrum. Five of them are under the rock and vary in diameter from 
6° 3" to 4’ 8" and of these two in front have the relic box only on the 
dome while the three behind them have also heavy capitals, the 
largest on the left joined to the roof by the stone shaft of the umbrella, 
while, over the other two, the circle of the umbrella is carved on the 
roof with a hole in the centre over a corresponding hole in the capital, 
evidently to insert a wooden rod. Of the nine déghobds outside the rock 
roof, the first to the north has a handsome capital 3’ 8” high and very 
elaborately carved. As most of the other ddghobds are broken, it 
cannot be said how they were finished except that the eighth and 
area others were of the plain box form without any cornice. In 

our of the capitals under the roof are holes on the upper surface as 

if for placing relics and two have a depression round the edge of the 
hole as if for a closely fitting cover. 


On the second déghoba, going from north-east to south-west, in the 
front row is a weather-worn inscription in one line recording : 
“The Thupo of the venerable reverend Dhamagiri.’ 
On the base of the third déghobda is inscription five in one line 
recording: «he Thupo of the venerable reverend Ainpikinaka.’ 
On the base of the fourth daghoba is inscription six in one very 
indistinct line recording: 
* (The Thupo] of the venerable reverend Sanghadina.’ 
On the capital of one of the déghobds under the rock is inscription 
seven in one line recording : 
*Tho venerable reverend.’ 
There is an eighth inscription much weather-worn and difficult to 
Pn on the dome of the large relic shrine which stands first in the 
ront row. 


Farther along the hill scarp is a small chamber, with a cell at the 
right end, much filled up but with a frieze, ornamented by female 
figures and relic shrines in high relief, supporting a moulding with 
th shrines in half relief and with an arched roof only half of which 
remains. On the wall are some curious sculptures. Farther along 
the hill scarp, under the first waterfall, is a small empty round cell ; 
under the second is a large square room with three cells at each side, 
partly filled and much ruined ; under the third waterfall is a small 
round cell with a relic shrine. . 


In 1879 a very old and most interesting cave was discovered in the 
Bhaja scarp further to the east. When first found the cave was 
filled nearly to the roof of the veranda with mud and earth. The 
veranda pi and the sides of the entrance doors are broken away. 
The cave faces north and is a small dwelling cave with a somewhat 
irregular hall (16’ 6" x 17’ 6"). There are two cells in the inner wall one 
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of them with a stone bed and two in the east wall. The cave has three 
other cells, a large cell with a stone bed at one end of the veranda 
and two smaller with benches at the other end. At congnd 2 5S 
and pilaster with bell and pot-shaped capitals, The pillar and pi 

are surmounted by fabulous animals, human female busts with the 
bodies of cows. e cave has some remarkable sculptures in the hall 
and veranda. 

On the left wall of the cave isa standing male figure (5’ 9” x2’ 8") 
with lips compressed, no face hair, and feet carved as if walking 
towards the right. The legs are crossed, the right leg brought 
behind the left leg. The left hand holds the hilt of a heavy thick 
dagger that is tied on the left hip. The right hand a spear. 


“The headdress is curious and heavy. The hair is ro ed into a big 


dome. There are heavy earrings with five rings and a heavy double 
necklace, On the upper arms is a broad belt with pointed side” 
plaits. On the lower arm are five bracelets. The figure wearsa 
waistcloth. Over the right shoulder is the sacred thread. The feet 
are bare, The dagger on the left hip is hes and broad-bladed ; 
the spear has a head like a modern spear, an a knobbed head on 
the ground like a mace, The other figure (3' 7” x 1’ 6°) on the left 
wall is  yabiveagsar It holds a in the right hand and the 
left hand rests on the waistband. shouldercloth is thrown over 
the left shoulder. The hair is tied in a dome which is niet Peay 

finished. In the back wall of the cave below is a gure 
holding u the seat and on the right side is another small figure. | - 

In the left end of the veranda the small central pillar Has a capital 
carved into figures, a horse below and a woman the waist up. 
The right hand holds up the roof. The figure has a curious head- 
dress as if the hair was done up with wreaths of pearl, and big 
earrings, double necklace, and hanging stomacher, The right corner 
of the capital is another female centaur with triple and fivefold 
bracelets. Between the earrings is a female head, The figures at 
the side of the capitals are like the sphinx in the Karle chapel cave. 
In the corner are more centaurs male and female with different head- 
dresses and not holding up the roof. 

In the front wall on the left is a standing male figure with the 
hair tied into a great domed headdress. He holds a double spear in 
his left hand which is held to his breast and his right hand rests on 
the handle of a broadbladed kukari-like dagger. Below the sheath 
of the dagger show the ends of the double spear. The case of the 
dagger is tied on with a cloth. On his upper arms great ornaments 
stretch from near the elbow to the rie er. In the ears are huge 
earrings and round the neck is an elaborately carved necklace. 
Many threads are gathered together with a plate or mddalia. Above 
is a double necklace one of them with plates, the upper with beads 
like an amulet, The earrings are very heavy like a snake with seven 
coils. The face is broken. The fi wears elaborate bracelets 
in four sets of four rows each fastened into plates. A shouldercloth 
is drawn over the left shoulder and round the waist is a thick 
waisteloth with many folds. There seem to be other skirts like a kilt. 

The middle figure is a man with much bushy headdress different 
from the last. He wears a necklace of big hee and below at the 
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breast a double necklace. He wears a shouldercloth or perhaps a 
sacred thread. His right hand held a dagger of which the case 
remains. Below a waistcloth falls nearly to the right ankle and to 
the left knee. His left hand held two spears of which the lower 
ends remain. 

On the right are three figures; a standing male with a headdress 
like the first figure, the hair seeming to fall down the right shoulder. 
The fi wears a big hanging necklace ; the earrings are different 
from the first figure but broken. There is a third n like a rich 
band, one side shown on the right chest and the other side showing 
on the left. Behind the back is a quiver stocked with arrows. In 
his right hand is a bow and his left hand is on a dagger tied to his 
left hip. His feet are bare. His waistcloth hangs in heavy full 
folds. To the right of this figure is a window of stone lattice work 
and below the window to the right are a male (1'7"x1' 2") anda 
female demon (2' 2” x 1' 2’). The female demon is big and fat with 
staring eyes and a tremendous mouthful of teeth ; in her raised right 
hand isa hammer. The male demon to the right is smaller in 
trouble, his right hand being eaten by some large animal with 
crocodile-like jaws. Above the male demon is a man riding a horse, 
his feet in stirrups. He wears a necklace of great rows of beads. 
The horse has a jaunty or chhoga headdress. e rider holds the 
reins in his right hand and a spear in the left, His right foot is in a 
stirrup. A demon holds up the left hind and front feet of the horse. 
Below the horse’s belly is a man like a king. The seems to 
represent a demon carrying offa king. On the right a king stands 
in a chariot like a Greek car drawn by four horses. He wears a 
double necklace like flowers, and a handsome headdress. With him 
in the chariot are two women, one behind him holds an umbrella the 
other in front has a flywhisk. They have rich ornaments and waist- 
bands. The horses are treading the female demon who lies face- 
down. Inthe back ground is a chief. To the right is another 
curious group. Below, near the lower left corner, is a chief seated 
one Oe the seat, the other hanging down; and close by on the 
very left is a sacred tree hung wi garlands and rail at the 
foot. Close to the king’s left a woman brings a spittoon and a 
water-pot ; behind is a woman with a flywhisk and a man, Below 
is a group, a man playing a stringed instrument and a woman 
dancing. To the right of the tree is some wild animal perhaps a 
hippopotamus and below is a fallen bullock and further to the right 
a great crocodile’s head. Above a woman with a horse’s head 
clutches the shouldercloth of a man on the left and is carrying him 
off, A little above are two small elephant-like heads, a tiger eating 
a deer or a cow, and a small elephant gnawing at the foot of a big 
ne aa the central figure in the group. Above a small elephant 

ills a tiger and over it is a tree perhaps the Acacia cirisa. igher 
to the left, above the seated king, is a sacred tree with many male 
and female figures on it, the men with headdresses like peskee 
nightcaps. Above, on the left, a male figure floats down, and from 
the right comes up a man with a dagger in his right hand. On the 
large elephant which forms the central figure in the p rides a 
great king. Round his neck great garlands have been hung, which 
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fall to his feet, and his arms, nearly up to the elbow, are encircled 
with bracelets of flowers. His right hand holds the elephant g 
and his left hand is raised to his chest and grasps the lower garland. 
Behind him sits a small male fi with a coat and a stri 
waistcloth and a cloth wound round ha face under the chin. In 
hands he holds adouble stick ond a flag with a Buddhist trident above 
it. There is a man behind the elephant and something else like a 
tree. The elephant moves along carrying in his trunk an acacia tree 
torn up by the root, 

The group on the end wall are the demons attacking the king 
and beating him. Then on the side wall comes Lord Buddha 
in his chariot and crushes the demons. The big p seems to 
show the state of things before Buddha taught. The kings enjoy 
themselves with playing-men and dancing-women and all the animal 
kingdom is at strife one beast preying on another. Above, Buddha, 
the peaceful conqueror, unarmed adorned with flowers, brings 
all to order.’ 

On the inner wall above the door is a frieze of alternate topes and 
figures holding up the roof. The topes are somewhat like the 
Amrivati tope. On the left side walls under the centaurs is a frieze 
close to the ground. In the left corner is a bullock, then a winged 
horse or bullock, next a standing man with his hands raised above 
his head. Then comes a chief-like or important Perens well 
dressed on a horse his bare feet in stirrups. Then follow three men 
one above the other, then a man with both his hands raised over his 
head. Then two bulls goring a fallen male figure. The headdresses 
in the cave are like those im the Bharhut Stupa in the Central 
Provinces about a hundred miles north-east of Jabalpur, though the 
ornaments of the Stupa are not so old. 

From the position of the cave in a place not nearly so well suited 
for a cave as the big one (XIT.) it looks as if Cave XII. was first made, 


Bhavsari or Bhosari,also known as Bhojpur, is the first stage on 
the Nasik road about eight miles north of Pickin. Tt stands on 
slightly rising ground in a bare rocky upland, perhaps about « hundred 
feet above the level of Poona. The village is of considerable size 
with small houses and to the north-a large pond. The Poona-Nasik 
road passes north and south about a incadiod yards to the east of the 
village. The place is remarkable for a number of large rude stone 
enclosures to the east south and west of the village. 

In the space between the Poona-Nisik road and the village, the 
foundations of a wall of large rough stones enclose a large plot 
So According to the villagers this was the village kot or citadel, 

ut the example of Khandoba’s enclosure, about 300 yards to the 
south-east, and of other enclosures to the south and the south-west of 
the village shows that the space enclosed by this wall was set apart 
for funeral or other religious purposes. side of the line of the 
enclosing wall are the remains of three mounds from three or four to 
about seven fect high, The mound to the east, close to the road, is 
known as Kilkdi’s temple. It is about three or four feet high and 
about twelve paces square and is covered with stones most of them 





* Compare Fergusson and Burgess’ Cave Temples, 513-523, 
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ovat haut ane: holla as if for a conduit or water-pipe. In the 
south-west of the enclosure is a mound about six feet high which is 
known as the mosque and seems to have traces of modern building ; 
and afew paces to the north is a lower mound, two or three feet high, 
which looks like an old burial mound. 

A few paces to the south-west of the mosque heap, leaning 
against a wall, isa fairly preserved battle or hero stone. It has a 
funeral urn at the top and below five panels of carved fi . Inthe 
lowest panel at the foot a man lies dead and above hig bale ace tices 
cows showing that the hero of the stone lost his life in a cattle raid, 
In the next panel on the. visitor’s left a man with a spear fights two 
men on the right with shields and swords. In the panel above is 
Shiv’s heaven with the hero in the centre and apsards or heavenly 
damsels dancing at the sides. In the top panel the hero in heaven 
worships the ling, To the west of a aici a little further to the 
south-west, are two standing stones one of them 8’ 6"x 3’, and about 
twenty-five paces further west are two more about seven feet high. 
Passing northwards by the cast of the village and along the south 
bank are several s shrines some of them of large rough 
stones. Ona bank in the north-west corner of the pond are three 
battle or hero stones. Thestone to the east, which measures 3’ 10" x 
1'7" x I’, is covered with redlead. It has an urn on the top.and three 
ain of carving below. On a band of stone about two inches broad, 

low the urn, are letters of the tenth century but too worn to be 
read. Below the figures are clearly cut and well proportioned. In 
the lowest panel are four cones and a prostrate human figure ; in the 
panels above a man on foot with bow and arrows fights three footmen 
armed with spears and bows and arrows and three horsemen behind, 
Tn the top panel on the left a man‘and woman worship something like 
a water-pot and on the right another man worships. The carvin 
on the two other battle-stones are too broken to make out. To the 
west of the pond and on the northern bank are some patches of 
ground thickly strewn with boulders. But as far as they were 
examined they showed no signs of artificial arrangement. Returning 
along the south bank of the pond and passing about 150 yards al 
the road on the right close to the road a complete wall or row 
rough stones, several of them measuring about four feet by three feet 
and six inches thick, encloses a plot of doses about thirty-five feet 
square, the ground within the enclosure being no higher then on the 
outside of it, Near the centre is a grave of dressed stones apparently 
more modern than the enclosing wall. About two hundred yards to the 
southeast is a small whitewashed shrine of Kanhoba, a form of Krishna 
who, on the dark eighth of Shrdvan in August-September, enters into 
his worshippers and makes them dance. ‘’o the east is a line of rude 
graves belonging to Kanhoba’s worshippers most of whom seem to be 
Chimbhérs and Mhérs. The ground to the south of this shrine 
and weet nearly to the road is strewn with lines and enclosing walls of 
big stones, sometimes a small circle surrounded by a large square 
and with an occasionally solitary standing stone, and here and there 
a small built shrine, Close to Kinhoba'’s temple, alittle to the south, 
is a small shrine made of four big stones, two side, a back, and a roof, 
It is open to the east and measures 6’ 7" long by 3’ 6” broad and 
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6’ high. At the back are about twelve small round stones sacred to 
the goddess Satvai. The shrine is a tly modern but is in i 
from its Kikenees to aome of the rule stone tombe and shrines whi 
have been found in the South Deccan and on the Malabar coast. A 
few paces to the south is an upright pillar-like stone 4’ 3” out of the 
ground and with faces about eighteen inches broad. Close to this 
standing stone seven large blocks of trap enclose a circle about twelve 
feet in diameter. Another of the enclosures is about thirty-eight feet 
square. Passing several more enclosures, some of them with small 
modern shrines to Maridi or Ghoda Satvai, about 200 yards to the south- 
east, is one of the best preserved of the enclosures. It measures about 
170 feet east and west by 110 feet north and south. The wall is about 
four feet broad of undressed stones, many of them roughly round and a 
foot or two in diameter, and at intervals larger stones about three or 
four feet high and three feet broad. Near the middle of the east face is 
a gate with the large stones as pillars. They are about five feet apart and 
stand about six feet out of the ground with four faces varying in breadth 
from a foot to a foot and a half. About six yards to the west of this door 
and about sixteen feet apart are two low mounds with plinths of great 
rough stones (4’ x 3’ and 3’ 6" x 2’) piled in three or four layers raised 
insitle two or three feet above the outside level. The mound on the right 
is hly fifteen feet square with stones as much as 45” by 3°9" and 
inside with earth and a few stones about two feet hi on the 
outer level. The centre of this mound was opened and dug about four 
feet deep, two through earth and two through hard murum 
mixed with lime nodules to rock. Near the level of the there 
Berg gre teakwood — eae rough and a 
tent peg. fragment of a green g bracelet, a pas 
same as the present glass bracelets, was the only artidde ound. The 
left-hand mound was also opened and dug about five feet deep. 
The part above the surface of the ground was full of large stones, 
Below the surface, for about 18" in the centre, it was soft earth and 
murum as if ithad been dug into before. There were also several lime 
nodules the same as in the right-hand mound. Among the murum and 
lime nodules were found pieces of bones some of the teeth. There were 
no traces of pottery. Asother foot deeper was rock. About three 
paces to the north of the right-hand mound there seem to be traces 
of a mound but the middle has been removed and in its place a 
roughly square building is set up as a tomb, About four 
towards the north wall isa small square about five feet of stones 
with a big stone in the centre like a rough tomb. About nine paces 
west of the two mounds, near the centre of the enclosure, is the 
base of a mound or grave about eight feet square. The base stones 
are still in their place, the rest are piled into a cairn. The top of 
the cairn is hollow and in the hollow is a slab about 18” by 6” with 
a human figure roughly carved on it and covered with ead. It 
isa spirit or vir who comes into men. About a yard further west, 
on a raised platform about five feet square, is a stone carved with 
two pair of feet. There is also a seated image with the legs crossed 
and the hands in front of the chest as if in the teaching 
position, This is ea wt Pradhén, the minister of Khandoba, whose 
platform stands to east of Khandoba’s temple as the Nandi 
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platform stands to the east of Mahddev’s temple. About six paces Chapter XIV. 


to the south is a small tomb about six feet square. About nine paces 
to the south is another square (44' x 15‘), an outside line of stones 
about four feet broad and the inside level with the ground and bare, 
The centre was opened and dug about two feet below ground level 
but nothing was found. It seems to be the site of a temple or shrine 
rather than a burial mound. About fourteen paces west of the 
eentral pair of tombs is a shrine of Khandoba about twelve feet 
square with, in front to the east, a space about fifteen feet aquare 
enclosed by a wall of rough stones about three feet high. The 
shrine is built on an old mound which seems to have been round 
or oval. On each side of the shrine-door are fragments of two old 
earved pillars. The lintel and side posts of the door are also 
old and carved with two°or three rows of elegant but much worn 
tracing. The dome of the shrine, though oie is In the cross- 
corner style. Near the centre of the floor is a small ling and near 
ita small bull. Inthe back wall is a centre figure of Khandoba with 
Bandi on the visitor’s right and Mhalsa on the visitor's left. There 
are a few other figures of attendants. Passing across the main 
road to the south of the village stretch low rolling hillocks 
blackened with large boulders. A large number of the boulde 
have been broken by Beldirs and carried away, but many remain. 
The arrangement is confused and the lines are irregular and with 
many gaps, but there is enough to show that almost all of them 
are arran in walls enclosing large spaces, in many cases with 
inner enclosures, and in a few of the inner enclosures some 
pointed standing stones and low mounds inside, One of these mounds 
was opened and dug through earth and murum about three feet below 
the surface to rock but nothing was found. Still these stones are in 
reat numbers and of large size (3’ x 3’ or 4’ x 2’) and almost all the 
Fons of stones bear traces of arrangement and a parently belong to 
some old burial monuments. Low mounds pinaech to the westmost of 
them, topped with a thick cluster of boulders generally with one or two 
large pomted stones. Fresh earth-marks on some of these stones 
show that the circles have been lately repaired or completed and that 
they are used as eattle-pens or stack-yards, Others seem to be old 
and are arranged round a shrine or a rude painted stone, On the 
top of one hillock is an enclosure of big stones thirteen paces b 
ten, with an inner enclosure of smaller stones (12’x 7’) with a long 
low stone at the west end smeared with redlead and worshipped as 
Mhasoba. About fifty paces to the north is one of the quaint shrines 
made of four stones, side and back stones and a flat roof resting on 
them. Inside is a stone about 18° high daubed with red paint, 
roughly shaped as the home of Chedoba. About a quarter of a 
mile further west beyond a belt of rich lowland are more boulder- 
strewn Knolls, ‘The stones are arranged in large enclosures containing 
small circles or squares many of them marked by some special] 
large standing stones. They stretch to the west and to the north- 
west for many hundred yards. According to one of the villagers 
they are the sites of the houses when the villace was a city in 
the times of the Gayli kings, But Sey are too irregular and the 
enclosures intersect each other too much to be either the sites of 
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hota ge On another knoll about 200 yards north, with ; 
an enclosing ci , isa small stone temple of Mahddev with a fragment 
ofa pillar near the gate of the enclosure wall and inside of the enclo- 
sure an old well-carved but broken bull. A few paces east of the temple 
enclosure among some tombs is a curious shrine, a large flat stone rest- 
ing on three large pointed stones. It is said to bea tomb. About 
Malt a taile an: the wocths ones of the vi are several low hillocks 
strewn with boulders. At adistance they much like the boulder- 
covered hillocks near the village, but examination shows that the stones 
are in their natural position, a tly the ruins of a weatherworn 
knoll. Thou bth vstonel aehiol each same form and size as those 
nearer the village, unlike them they show no signs of being picked 
out, arranged, or set in the ground. 

As far as they have been examined none of the stones in these 
mounds, lines, or walls have any writing or any other sign of the chisel. 
The discovery of pieces of bones in one of the m supports the 
view that these circles and heaps of stones and the soli standi 
stones are funeral monuments, Without letters or the discove 
further relics it is impossible, even within wide limits, to fix the 
age of these monuments. There seems no reason to doubt that 
they are old, certainly older than the Musalmdns, and probably older 
than the Silhfras or the Yadavs (850 - the because the carving 
of battle-stones was the form of monument which was then in fashion, 
These monuments were almost certainly raised by rude people in 
honour of the dead. From the great number of the i 
would seem to have been a favourite place for commemorating the 
dead. And the absence of any signs of a mound in man cases and 
the want of any relics in several of the mounds suggest t some of 
these monuments are empty tombs raised to people whose bodies 
were buried or burnt in some other place. The carved battle- 
stones show that till Musalman times Bhavsari continued a favourite 
place for commemorating the dead, and the number of shrines to 
Satvdi, Khandoba, Mhasoba, Chedoba, Vir, and other irits seems to 
show that the village is still specially haunted by the . 

An inscription on a rough stone attached to a wide burial mound in 
So near Bassein showed that the mound was raised about B.c, 200 
in honour of a person of the Khond tribe. Khond is the same as 
Ghond and apparently as Kol. It remains as Kod a surname among 
Thina and other Kunbis and Maréthés, As far as is at present 
known the name does not occur in the North Deccan. The mention . 
of Kods in the Sopdra stones, and the reverence for the dead which is 
so marked a characteristic of the ney Kols and the Godavari Kois, 
suggest that these rude monuments long to the Kol or Kolarian 
underlayer or base of the Decean population. Stone monuments like 
those at Bhavsari have not yet been made the subject of special 
search. When looked for t ey will probably be found and seat- 
tered over most of the Deccan. One standing stone or ubhd dh 
5 6" high, has lately (December 1882) been noticed in the village 
Rajur about ten miles west of J unnar,and in the same yi are traces 
of circles and heaps of large undressed stones. These and remains of 
several carved battle-pillars suggest that Réjur, like Bhavsari, down to 
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nearly Musalmsin times was believed to have some special sacredness 
or fitness for memorials to the dead, 

According to General Haig, R.E., who has lately been livin 
among them,' the Kois of the lower Goddvari are a cheery half-naked 
people who burn the dead, bury the ashes, cover them with a slab of 
stone, and at the head set another stone of great size. Ovccasionally in 
forest tracts are rows of stones five or ten or even fifteen or twenty 
feet high and weighing several tons. Smaller stones mark the graves 
of children. In countries where stone is difficult to get the custom 
ceases. The Kois of the plains have given up raising tomb-stones. 

These rude enclosures, circles, mounds, and open-air flat-topped 
tombs or shrines have a double interest. They seem to be the 
ooh per of the Buddhist stupa or burial-mound and its encirelin 

ul, and they have a more curious but less certain connection wi 
the rude stone monuments of North Africa and West Europe. In 
the Deccan the fondness for tombs is still strong among Mardthis 
and other classes, and the enclosure wall or rail seems to survive and 
to have its origin in the rude circles that surround the shrines of 
Vetal, Chedobs, and other spirits whose worship forms so large a 
pee of the religious observances of the lower classes of Deccan 

indus. The original object of the circle of stones, to keep evil 
from passing in to annoy the central object of worship, lives in the 
circle of shipdis or munca who live in the stones which surround 
the central Vetal, 

Bhigvan, a small village Hier bia miles north-west of Indapur, 
within 1881 a population of 1418, has a weekly market on Sunday. 

Bhima‘shankar,’ in the village limits of Bhovargiri, at the 
source of the Bhima river about thirty miles north-west of Khed, has a 
famous temple of Mahddev said to be one of the twelve great lings of 
India* Bhimdshanhar is at the crest of the Suhyddris 3448 feet 
above sea level. Here, in a dip in the hill top 3090 feet above sea 
level, and surrounded by three or four wooded heights, is the hol 
source from which the Bhima trickles in a tiny stream into a foe A 
built cistern. After it reaches the plain, the Bhima receives the 
Bhaum, Indréyani, Mutha-Mula and Nira from the right, and the 
Ghod and Sina from the left. It passes east through Poona and 
Sholipur, and, after touching the north-east border of Bijapur, 
flows through the Nizim’s territorics where it meets the Krishna 
near Raichur about 400 miles south-east of Bhimdshankar, 


Close to the cistern which receives the infant flow of the Bhima 


are two temples of Mahddey one old and out of repair and the other 
modern built by the famous Poona minister Nana Fadnavis 








ee 


1 Church Missionary Intelligence and Record, VIT. 82, 615. 

* The eleven other great linge are Amareshvar near Ujjain; Gantameshvar on- 
known; Keddreshvar in the Himalayas; Mahakal in Ujjain; Mallikarjan on the 
Shrishail hill in Telingan ; Omkar on the Narbada ; Rameshvar in Rameshvar island 
near Capo Comorin; Someshvar in Sommith Patan in Kathidwar; Trimbakeshvar 
at Trimbak in Nasik ; Vaidyandth at Devgad in the Sinthal district of Bengal ; and 
Wishveahver ot Bonares, 

* The late Mr, G, H, Johna, C,8.; Bombay Gazctte, lth March 1834, 
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(1764-1800) and finished by his widow. The old temple is a plain 
solid structure built of dark stone, with a vaulted roof much like the 
Norman crypts often found under English cathedrals and abbeys. 
In the hall or mandap is a rough stone Nandi and in the shrine a 
metal cast with five heads representing the god Bhimashankar, 
Hung on an iron bar supported between two strong stone pillars, to 
the east of the old temple, is a large bell weighing three to four 
hundredweights.! Embossed on the face of the bell is a minute human . 
figure perhaps the Virgin Mary with a Maltese cross above and the 
figures 1729 below, showing the year in which the bell was cast. The 
bell is worshipped by the people, and the cross, the human figure, and 
the date are painted with salad. According to the temple priest the 
bell was brought from Vasind near Kalyan in Thana proba ly from 
some Portuguese church or convent about 1739 when Bassein was 
taken by the Marathas. The old temple was originally much larger 
than it now is as its size was greatly reduced to make room for the 
new temple of Nina Fadnavis, The new temple is also built of dark 
stone and the spire rises in the form of a cone surmounted by a 
pinnacle, All round the outer wall of the lower part of the temple 
runs a row of small figures and gods in niches, The east front of 
the temple has much ornamental work, The rain dripping from 
the cement over the door has formed fringes of stalactites which 
harmonise with the fretwork, Pies Hera nature and art 
in the decoration of the temple front." The temple enjoys a yearl 
Government grant of £96 8%. (Rs. 964) in cash and land sounan? 
at about £20 (Rs. 200). The affairs of the temple are managed by 
six hereditary vahivdtdars who receive the endowments. A early 
fair, attended by about 20,000 pilgrims from all parts of the Dec 
and the Konkan, is held on Mahdshivrdtra in February-March and 
lasts for two or three days, 


Two legends are told of the origin of the holiness of Bhi- 
mdshankar. According to one, while Mahddey was resting after 
a successful but fatiguing contest with a demon named Tript 7 
Bhimak, a mythic king of Oudh of the sun line, came to do 

nance before the god and ask forgiveness for wounding, during a 

unt, two seers in the form of deer. Shiv pardoned Bhimak and 
offered to t him any boon he desired. Bhimak asked that the 
sweat which was still fresh on Shiv's brow might be changed into a 
river for the good of mankind. According to the other legend, the 
place first came into repute about the middle of the fourteenth 
century after Christ. When cutting timber in the Bhimdshankar 
valley one Bhatiriv found blood gushing out of one of the trees, 
Bhatirdéy brought his cow to the tree and dropped her milk on the 
stump and the wound healed in one night. .A ling of Mahédey came 
out of the tree and Bhatiray built a shrine on the spot. 

From the temples a side path leads to a shrine on risin ground 
which gives a wide view of the sacred Bhimdshankar y ey with 
many fine trees on the surrounding hills and a luxuriant growth of 





! Trigonometrical Survey Report for 1877-78, 130, 
2 Bombay Gazette, 15th March 1534. bh 
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evergreen bushes. Though from the Konkan side the top of 
Bhimdshankar looks bare it really is well wooded, From the crest, 
in the morning light, the Konkan looks spread out like a nap. 
MAtherdn from Panorama to Girbat point stands boldly out st t 
in front. 

Boribya'l, a village of 543 B hee pe on the Mula a feeder of the 
Bhima about twenty miles north of Bardmati, has a station on the 
Peninsula railway 53} miles south-east of Poona. The 1880 railway 
returns showed 5115 passengers and no goods.) - 


Cha‘kan on the Poona-Nasik road six miles south of Khed aaa 


eighteen miles north of Poona is a market town, with in 1872 a 

pulation of 3164 and in 1881 of 4055. The weekly market is 
hell on Thursday. Chakan has a Collector's bungalow and an old 
fort famous in Deccan history. In the bungalow enclosure under a 
tree is an old stone with a carved figure like Lakshmi-N dréyan 
except that there is a bull in the right corner. 

The fort was dismantled in 1858. About 1836 it was described by 
Grant Duff as nearly square with bastioned fronts and corner towers. 
The walls were high surrounded by a ditch wet on the north side and 
thirty feet deep by fifteen wide allround. The fort had one entrance 
on the east through five or six gateways. Beyond the wall was an 
outwork of mud with a ditch locally said to be the remains of a 
fortification made in 1295 by an Abyssinian chief, The earliest 
certain notice of Chikan is in 1443 when Malik-ul-Tujér, the leadin g 
Bahmani noble who was ordered by Alé-ud-din IJ, (1435 - 1457) to 
reduce the sea coast or Konkan forts, fixed on Chékan as his headquar- 
ters. In one of his Konkan expeditions Malik-ul-Tujdr advanced 
with the Moghals into a woody country, where as his Deccan and 
Abyssinian troops refused to march, Malik was slain with 500 Mochals 
and the rest retired? Contrary to the advice of the Deccan o cers, 
who tried to persuade them to withdraw to their estates, the Moghals 
fell back on Chikan. The Deccan officers sent a false message to the 
king that the disaster was due to Malik-ul-Tujdr's rashness and to the 
turbulence and disobedience of the Moghals, who, they said, were 
now in revolt. The king ordered the Moghals to be put to death 
and the Deccan nobles attacked Chikan. After the siege had lasted 
two months, the Deccan officers forged a letter from the king 
and persuaded some of the Moghals to leave the fort. They gave an 
entertainment to the rest in the fort, and while the feast wus going 
on, attacked them and put them to death. At the same time one 
party of the Moghals outside the fort were attacked and every male 
was put to death, Another party who were more on their guard 
made good their escape. ‘The survivors succeeded in convicting the 
Deccan nobles of their treachery and procured their punishments, 
From this time Chakan and Junnar continued military posts, In 
1486 Zain-ud-din the commandant of Chikan revolted, and Niziéim- 


‘For the minor stations of Borih fil, Chinchvad, Karle, Khadkala, Khandala, 
Khedgaon, Loni, Pitas, Shelirvadi, Uruli, Vadgaon, and Yevat, the railway returna 
give no details after 1580, The figures are grouped under the head Minor Stations, 

* Briggn’ Ferishta, II, 436-439, 
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ul-Mulk the Bahmani minister sent his son Malik Ahmad the founder 
of the pre ime eI Nizdémshahis (1490-1636) to reduce Chikan. 
Zain-ud-din applied for help to Yusuf Adil Kh4n of Bijapur. Later in 
the same year whe threw off his ray gee Mahmud 


n Malik 
’ Sh4h Bahmani IT. (1482-1518) ordered Yusuf Adil 


and Zain-ud-din of Chdkan to attack him. Malik Ahmad tri 
failed to win Zain-ud-din to his side. As the Bahmani army was 
advanci inst him Ahmad left his family in Shivner and marched 
ioihask the ahmani force. During the night he suddenly turned 
on Chikan, was himself the first to scale the walls, and had :helpal 
seventeen of his men to gain a ee before the garrison took 
alarm. Zain-ud-din and , ah fought with great bravery, but 
their leader was killed and the rest mateonuied.. From Chiékan 
Ahmad marched against and defeated the Bahmani army.! In 
1595 the tenth Ahmadnagar king Bahddur (1595-1599) granted 
Chakan with other places in the Poona district to Maloji Bhonsla the 
grandfather of Shivaji? In 1636 Mahmud of Bijapur (1626-1656) 
concluded a treaty with the Moghals under which the Ahmadnagar 
territory was divided between wan 3 and the Moghals, Bijapur 
securing the country between the Bhima and the Nira, as far north 
as © 8 In this division of territory Chakan continued to 
remain in the possession of Shahaji in charge of a brave commandant 
Phirangéji Narsila. When, about 1647, Shivaji was trying to 
establi jhis authority in his father’s Poona estates, he won over 
Phirangdji without much trouble.* In 1662 Shdistekhan a Moghal 
general was sent to — Shivaji for his incursions into Moghal 
territory. Shaistekhin took Supa and marched to Chakan which 
was still held by Phirangaji Narséla. After examining its bastions 
and walls the Moghal army opened trenches, erected batteries, threw 
up intrenchments round their own position, and began to sap 
the fort with mines. Heavy rains greatly interfered with the 
Moghal operations. The powder was spoiled and bows lost their 
strings, but the siege was vigorously pressed and the front walls 
were breached. Though hard pressed, the garrison sallied forth on 
dark nights into the trenches and ye a with surprising boldness. 
Sometimes a Maratha force from outside combined with the garrison 
in making a joint attack in broad daylight and placed the trenches 
in great danger. After the siege had lasted about two months a 
mined bastion blew up and stones bricks and men flew like pj 
into the air.® The Moghals rushed to the assault but the Mardthds 
had thrown up a barrier of earth inside the fortress and had made 
intrenchments and places of defence in many parts. All day 
sed in fighting and many of the assailants were killed. The 
Moghal army did not retreat and passed the night without food or 
rest amid ruins and blood. At dawn they renewed the attack, and, 
putting many of the garrison to the sword, carried the fort but not 





' Briggs’ Ferishta, ITT. 190-195. *Grant Duff's Marithda, 41. 
* Grant Duff's Marithas, 52. *Grant Duff's Mardthdas, 60. 
* Waring notices (Marithds, 73) that, according to Orme, the was blown 


mp by flying a kite with a lighted match at its tail ; to Dow the 
explosion was es to a shell. ‘ 
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until they had lost about 900 men. The survivors of the garrison 
fromitio, Shaistethin treated Phirmgaji with great respect and 
tremities. i treated Phi ji with great respect 

sent him in safety to Shivaji by whom he — raised and rewarded. 
According to an inscription at Chakan dated H. 1071, Shdistekhan 
> e fort in 1663.2 Chdkan was left in charge of one Uzbek 
Khan.‘ After Shivaji’s surprise of Shaistekhan in Poona city in 1663, 
Prince Muazzim was appenint viceroy, and the main body of the 
Moghal army retired leaving strong detachments at Chékan and 
Junnar. About this time Shivaji, who had gone to Poona to hear a 
sermon by the great Vani saint Tukéram, sae ecep esca z Dee 
made prisoner by the eng 9 of Chikan In 1667 Shivéji obtai 

from Aurangzeb the title of Raja and the district of Chakan along with 
Poona and Supa.‘ In 1671 the Moghal ral Diler Khin captured 
Chakan and Lohogad with a large Moghal force. In 1685 Aurangzeb’s 
rebel son Akbar was intercepted near Ohakan and defeated by the 
Moghal forces. In 1796 Baloba Tatya seized and imprisoned 
in Chikan Baburfy Phadke the commandant of the Peshwa’s 
household troops. In the 1818 Mardtha War, a force under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Deacon came before Chikan on the 25th of 
February 1818, bringing from Poona a detachment of the Bombay 
European Regiment and some howitzers and guns, the heaviest af 
them iron and brass twelve-pounders. The garrison made a show 
of resistance. On the first day one of their guns was disabled, 
and on the same evening prepareuons were made for establishing a 
breaching battery within 250 yards of the western face. The brass 
twelve-pounders were first brought down to battery early on the 
26th to take off collateral defences, and the enemy still con- 
tinued the fire they had begun on the previous day though with 
little execution. At the same time a position was given to the 2nd 
battalion of the 17th Madras Native Infantry and a company of 
Europeans on the south, while the Nizém’s battalion occupied a 

on the north. At ten the garrison desired terms; but, as they 
were asked to lay down their arms, they delayed capitulating till the 
afternoon when they marched out and grounded? In 1827 Captain 


Clunes mentions Chakan as a market town and fort with 300 houses 
and seven shops.* 


Cha’‘ndkhed village twenty miles south-east of Khadkdla, with 
in 1881 a population of 1020, has a fair-weather weekly market on 
Monday. 

Cha'skama’‘n’ on theright bank of the Bhima, six miles north-west 
of Khed, is a market town with in 1881 a population of 2225. Under 
the Peshwis Chaskamdn was a place of importance especially about 


1 Khéfi Khan in Elliot and Dowson, VII, 262-263. According to Khafi Khan, 
besides sappers and others engaged in the work of the siege, the NMoghal army lost 
about 300 men. Six or seven hundred horse and foot were wounded by stones and 


ballets arrows and swords, Ditto. 2 Indian erp a IL. 352. 
® Grant Daff's Marithés, 89, note 1. * Grant Duff's Marathas, 99. 
® Grant Duffs Marathas, 110. * Scott’s Deccan, II. 70. 


? Blacker’s Maratha War, 245 ; Bombay Courier, 7th March 1818, * Itinerary, 18, 


* This town is called Chaskaman to distinguish it from Chas Narodi fourteen miles, 


north of Khed. Kaman and Narodi are villages adjoining the two towns of Chas. 
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1750 when Rakhmabéi, the daughter of the second Peshwa Bajir4v 


Ballal (1721-1740) and the sister of two later Peshwis Balaji and 
Raghundthrav, married Krishnariv Mahédev Joshi of Chis who was 
illed at the battle of Panipat (1761). Rakhmgbéi spent a Ia 

sum of money in improving Chas and built a fine flight of steps to 
the river and a temple of eshvar Mahadev near the river to the 
west of the town. The temple is surrounded by a shady quadran- 
gular enclosure whose outer walls have four corner bastions and end 
in blank petal-shaped battlements. Each battlement of the south 
and east bastions bears a snake ornament. The chief entrance is 
the east doorway fronting which inside is a striking lamp-pillar, o 
curvilinear basalt column ending in an elaborately carved capital 
with a square abacus. The pillar is lighted on full-moon of 
Kartik or October-November. The receptacles for the lights, a few 
of which bear on their front sculptured figures in’ high relief, are 
said to number 350. Beyond the lamp-pillar and facing the temple 
is a deformed bull or Nandi on a raised latform and under a domed 
canopy. Below the dome and on each of the four sides the see 
has a fine cusped arch slightly ogeed. The temple is oblong an 
consists of the usual hall and shrine. The hall has three square 
headed doorways, the north and south doorways having each a 
grotesquely carved human head as a stepping stone. The shrine is 
Renton neal by a brick and mortar dome adorned with niches figures 
and miniature domes. Three small carefully picreed holes in the 
wall-veil admit light into the shrine, 

Cha‘vand is a ruined and dismantled fort ten miles north-west of 
Junnar and ten miles south-east of the Nina pass. The road from 
Junnar to Chévand runs through a valley between two ranges of 
hills one with Hadsar fort stretching to the north-west and the 
other with the forts of Chévand and Jivdhan running to the south- 
west. These three forts, and Shivner at the south-east end of 
the Nana pass valley, effectually guarded the Nana pass and 
preserved a safe communication between Junnar and the Konkan. 

he chief strength of Chévand lies in its great natural defences, 
Its artificial defences, which were weak and incapable of eon 
out against a hostile force, were all destroyed and the approac 
to the fort blown up about 1820. Except to hillmen the 
hill is now inaccessible. Near the summit is a deep and narrow 
precipice which cannot be climbed except with a rope. On the 
plateau is a small shrine dedicated to the goddess Chavandbai. The 
water-supply is good but other supplies are scarce. In 1486 Chavand 
was among the Poona forts which fell to Malik Ahmad the founder 
of the Ahmadnagar Niziém Shahi family. In 1594 Bahdédur the 
infant son of Burhién Nizdm IT. (1590-1594) was confined in Chavand 
for over a year and was then raised to the Ahmadnagar throne? 
In 1637 Jund or Chaévand appears among the Poona forts which 
Shahaji gave to the Moghals® In the Mératha war of 1818 a British 
brigade was sent to take Chavand. The brigade encamped before 





' Briggs’ Ferishta, TIT. 190, * Briggs’ Ferinshta, ITI, 304. 
* Elliot and Dowson, VIL, 60; Grant Duffs Marathds, 53, 
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Chavand on the Ist of May 1818 and demanded its surrender. The 
commandant refused to surrender unless directed by his master. A 
fire of mortars and howitzers was begun in the evening and the 
bombardment continued till next morning during which about a 
hundred shells were fired. Then the garrison of upwards of 150 
Marathis surrendered unconditionally, They were disarmed and 
dismissed to their villages.’ 

Chinchvad, a small town in Haveli, with in 1881 a tion of 
1762, lies about ten miles north-west of Poona, on the right bank of 
the Pavna which falls into the Mula below the village of Aundh. 
In 1846 the town is described as looking well from the river 
side with temples, high walls, and flights of steps leading to the 
water's edge? It is now a market town with a railway station. 
The 1880 railway returns show 25,355 passengers and 586 tons of 
goods, Chinchvad is famous as the residence of a human shrine 
of the god Ganpati. The* story of the god is that about 250 
years ago there lived in Poona a poor but virtuous bi 1d 
zealous votaries of Ganpati. They were originally childless, bu 
their great devotion propitiated Ganpati who favoured them 
with a son whom they named Moroba in honour of the god. 
Shortly after the birth of Moroba the penn’ removed to Pimple 
a village about four miles south of Chinchvad. Moroba, who from 
his youth was studious pious and thoughtful, after the death 
of his parents removed to Téthvade two miles west of Chinchvad, 
and from Tthvade used to pay a monthly visit to the shrine of 
Ganpati at Morgaon about fifty miles south-east of Tathvade. The 
headman of Morgaon admired his pious life and used to give Moroba 





' Pendhari and Mardtha War Papers, 204, ? Lady Falkland's Chow Chow, I. 202, 

7 Trans, Bom. Lit. Soc. III. 69; Murray's Handbook, 178-179. Lord Valentin 
(Travels, IT. 152-15) gives adifferent version of the story. According to this version 
Moroba Gosdvi was an inhabitant of Bedar anda pions man, In his youth ho was turned 
out by bis father, who found him of no use to the family, In passing Moreshvar 
or Morgaon near Bardmati the youth felt a liking for the god Ganpati and resolved 
to pay him regular devotion. He proceeded to then poorly inhabited village of 
Chinchvad about fifty miles north-west of Morgaon. From Chinchvad he used to to 
el ge every day to pay his services toGanpati, On the fourth of the bright of 
Bhidrapad or Ganesh Chaturthi (August-September) the principal day of the deity's 
worship Moroba could find no place in the temple to offer his services as it wis crow 
by the laity of the place and among them the Pingles a wealthy Brahman family. 
Moroba left his offerings under a tree, but through some miracle the bo ‘s offerings were 
found in the temple while those of the laity were under the tree, After inquiry the 
boy was found out and condemned as a sorcerer and forbidden to enter M n on 
pen of ment, That a Ganpati appeared in a dream to Pingle and told 

that he was ertremely offended at his ill-usage of Moroba his favourite devotee. 
The next day Pingle solicited Moroba to come to the village but Moroba would not, 
Ganpati thereupon a to Moroba in a dream and expressed his wish to stay 
with him at Chinchvad. The next day Moroba while bathing in the river found the 
image of Ganpati which is worshipped at Moreshvar, He took it home and built for 
ita small shrine. It was soon known that Ganpati had taken up his residence with 
Moroba. He afterwards married and his son was named Chintéman Dev as an 
incarnation of Ganpati and an to be worshipped as a living god. The Dev whom 
Lord Valentia visited was the seventh in dastank, and was suffering from some 
digorder in his eyes. Valentia's Travels, II, 152-159, 

Mrs. Graham, who visited the living god in May 1909 or seven years after Lord 
Valentia, describes him as a boy not in any way distinguished from other children 
except by an anxious wildness of his eyes said to be occasioned by the quantity of 
opium which he waa daily made to swalloy, Residence in India, 270, 
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a bowl of milkevery time hecame. It happened once that the headman 
was gone to work in the fields, and when Moroba called for his milk 
he found no one in the house but a blind girl whom he told to fetch 
the bowl. The girl was restored to sight as soon as she touched 
the threshold of the house where Moroba was. This miracle, and a 
little later the cure of the then rising Shivéji’s eyes, raised Moroba 
to fame and people flocked to see him. As these visits came in the 
way of his daily service, Moroba betock himself toa forest which 
then covered the site of modern Chinchvad. When Moroba grew old 
loss of strength made it difficult for him to continue his monthly 
visits to Morgaon. Once he arrived late at Morgaon and found the 
shrine doors shut. Wearied with fatigue and hunger he lay down 
and slept. Ganpati appeared to him in a dream, advised him to 
offer his usual worship, and told him not to trouble to come again 
to Morgaon, saying, I will live in you and in your children for seven 
generations, and will fix my residence at Chinchvad. Moroba 
awoke, found the shrine door open, offered his worship, and 
retired to rest. Inthe morning, when the temple ministrants opened 
the doors of the shrine, they were amazed to find the image 
adorned with fresh garlands and found a pearl necklace missing 
from the image. Search was made and the necklace was found on 
Moroba’s neck, who was sentenced to imprisonment. But by 
Ganpati’s aid Moroba was released and returned to Chinchvad and 
found in his house a conical stone rising from the ground. 
Recognising it as his favourite deity he built over ita large temple 
and soon atter buried himself alive sitting with a holy book in hi 
hand. He left strict orders that his grave should not be opened. 
Moroba’s son Chintiman was the second living god. He once 
assumed the form of Ganpati to satisfy the jealousy of the great 
Vani poet Tuksdrim who prided himself on Vithoba'’s coming to dine 
with him. Tukirdém called Chintéman by the surname of god or 
dev and this surname hos passed to his descendants. Chintéman 
died a natural death and was succeeded by Narayan the third dev, 
who is said to have changed into a bunch of jessamin flowers a 
dish of beef which Aurangzeb (1658-1707) sent him to test his god- 
hood. Aurangzeb was so pleased with the miracle that he is said to 
have made the Dev family an hereditary grant of cight villages. The 
fourth dev was Chintdman II. the son of Nariyan. The fifth dew was 
Dharmadhar, the sixth Chintiman III., and the seventh Narayan IT. 
The last dev drew upon himself a curse which ruined the family, An 
idle curiosity led him to open the grave of Moroba, who, disturbed in 
his meditations, told him that the godhood would end with his son, 
Nérayan IT.’s son Dharmadhar IT. died childless in 1810, and with 
him ended the seventh generation of the dev family. A boy named 
Sakhari a distant relation of the deceased was set up in his place by the 
priesthood to preserve the valuable grants to the temple. The only 
miracle which the god is believed to have still the power of workin 
is that at the yearly entertainments given to Bréhmans at Chinchvad, 
however limited the provisions for the guests, there is never either too _ 
much or too little, but enough for guests however numerous. 

The Dev family lives in « mansion on the river built partly by 
Nana Fadnavis (1764-1800) and partly by Hari Pant Fadke 
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famous Maratha eral (1780-1800). Near the palace 


stand 
temples each sacred to one of the departed Devs. (80 sO Av). 
x 20°x 40°) 


is icated to Moroba. It is a low plain building (30' x 20 

with a square hall or man and an octagonal shrine. On the 
wall of the inner shrine is a Mardthi inscription in Devnagari letters 
which may be translated : 

This temple was begun on the bright twelfth of Kdrit (Hovrember- 
December) Shak 1590 (A.D. 1668-59) Vilamh Sameatvera and finished on 
Monday the bright fourth of a #sidha, Fibiri Somovoteara, 

On the outer wall of the temple of Shri Narayan, the third dev or 
human-Ganpati shrine, is another inscription in Marathi which may 
be cumalateds 

Bogun on the bright tenth of the month of Kirtit (Wovember-December) 


Shak 1641 (A.D. 1719-20) Vitdri Samatara and finished on the bright third of 
Faith (April-May) Shak 1649 (A.D. 1720-91) Chitrabhdnn Samociara. 


The temples enjoy a yearly grant of £1380 (Rs. 15,800) being 
the revenue of eight villages? A yearly fair attended by about 
2000 persons is held here in honour of nee on the sixth day of 
ct dark half of Mirgshirsh or December-January and lasts three 
days. 
a holi in Maval a small indm village about twelve miles north- 
west of Khadkala, with in 1881 a population of 321, has a temple of 
Mahalakshmi enjoying a yearly cash allowance of £3 4s. (Rs. 32) of 
which £3 (Rs.30) are paid by the proprietor of Daholi, A fair 
attended by about 2000 people is held on the full-moon of Pawsh or 
December- January. 

Da'puri, « village of 730 people in Haveli, on a roughly semi- 
circular plot of land surrounded by the windings of the Mula, on 
the left bank of the river, lies on the Bombay-Poona road two miles 
north of Kirkee and six miles north of Poona. The chief objects of 
interest at Dapuri are several bungalows and gardens on the Pavak a 
tributary of the Mula, the first bungalow built about 1820 by Captain 
afterwards Colonel Ford, C.B. at a cost of about£11 ,000(Rs.1,10,000). 
Captain Ford had long been the assistant of Sir Barry Close, the 
Poona Resident, and, in 1812, by his interest was appointed to 
raise and command a brigade of troops, disciplined after the English 
fashion for Bajirév Peshwa. The new levies were not cantoned at 
Dapuri till 1817. On the 5th of November of that year, in spite 
of the Peshwa’s threats, the brigade joined Colonel Burr's army 
and took a prominent part in the battle of Kirkee’ It was the 
declared intention of Bajirdv to spare Major Ford if he had succeeded.‘ 





* Valentin’s Travels, IT. 162-158, 

* The eight villages with their revenues aro Banere Ra. 773; Chikhli Ra. 223; 
Chinchvad Ru, 1369; Man Rs, 1922 ; Charoli Budrukh Rs. 3570; Chincholi Rs. 677 : 
and Bhosari Ra 3169. All are in the Poona district. Mr. Norman, Collector of 
Poona, 1879. | i 

* Details are given below under Poona Objects, Kirkee. : 

* Major Ford was a great favourite of the Peshwa. There is a romantic story of an 
understanding between Major Ford and Moro Dikshit the Peshwa's eneral, Moro 
Dikshit knew that they must take different sides in the battle of Kirkee and that 

‘obably one of them would die, An agreement was made, os proposed by mace 

ord, that the survivor should maintain the family of the deceased. Moro Dikshit 
fell and Major Ford is said to have kept his word. Grant Duff's Mardthds, 650-651. 
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During his residence at Dapuri Major Ford was very hospitable. 
His house was open to all strangers and his table was maintained in 
a princely style. He was a liberal supporter of charities and was 

rhaps as greatly beloved and respected by the natives as any 

uropean who ever visited India. Soon after the victory of Kirkee 
Major Ford, who had attained his Lieutenant-Colonelcy, was attacked 
with fever and died in Bombay. His beautiful residence was bought 
for Government by Sir John Malcolm in 1828 at £1000 (Rs, 10,000), 
and was used for the rainy season (June-October) residence of the 
Governor till 1865 when the new Government House at Ganeshkhind 
was completed! The buildings, now all out of repair, consist of a 
large main bungalow the old Government House, with reception 
rooms and a ball room eighty feet long,* a bungalow with bed rooma, 
an office bungalow on the river side, a set of quarters for aides-de-camp 
and officers of the bodyguard, and two bungalows for the Garden 
Superintendent and head gardener. Besides the bungalows there 
are large horse and cattle stables, servants’ lines, and store rooms 
built at a cost of above £50,000 (Its. 5 lakhs). Of the total 714 acres 
of land eleven acres are unarable, 124 are occupied by buildings, and 
forty-eight acres formed the botanical gardens which Sir John 
Malcolm established about 1828 at a yearly cost of £360 (Re. 3600) 
to introduce useful exotics. The gardens were at first under 
Mr. Williamson who soon died and was succeeded by Dr. Lash and 
Dr. Gibson. Dr. Gibson established, in connection with the botanical 
| , nurseries at Hivre Nirgori and Shivner fort in Junnar. The 
chief experiments were in the cultivation of foreign cottons, coffee, tea, 
tobacco, Mauritius sugarcane, the mulberry, the cochineal insect, 
culinary vegetables, and fruit trees. During the American war 
(1863-1865) Government sold the estate by auction and Government 
house was removed to Ganeshkhind where new botanical gardens 
were made, The auction realized £24,000 (Rs. 2,40,000) and the 
property went to a company of three partners two Europeans and a 
native who it epeermasy more as a private residence than 
for profit until they became bankrupts, and mortgaged the estate to 
Mesars. Fell and Co. of Poona. The mortgage appears to have been 
foreclosed and, in 1874-75, the estate was sold to a Parsi 
gentleman Mr. Mervinji Shet for £3500 (Rs. 35,000) who spent 
£700 (Rs. 7000) in repairs to the bungalows, All the bungalows are 
now unoccupied, as the situation, about a mile from Kirkee railway 
station and 400 yards from the railway, makes it inconvenient for 
private residence. The last owner was a minor, and during his 
minority many of the best and most valuable trees have been cut 
down for £200 (Rs. 2000) leaving now a mango rove and a large 
number of exotic and indigenous trees. The | F which the owner 
held free of all rent and charges even of balutis to the village 
servants, had been leased yearly for about £35 (Re. 350) including 
the produce of fruit trees but subject to a monthly ch of 16s. 
(Rs. 8) for a watchman. The estate has been bought by Messrs. 
Meakin & Co. who intend to establish a brewery here.’ . 





1 Murray's Rombay Handbook, 152. 
2 Lady Falkland gives an nae ee account of a Government House ball in this 
room about 1850, Chew Chow,1.223. ° Mr, E.C. Ozanne, C.8,;Mr. J, G, Moore, C.8. 
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Dehu in Haveli, on the right or south bank of the Indriyani a 
feeder of the Bhima, is a large alienated village of 1493 people 
about thirty miles north-west of Poona and about three miles north 
of Shelirvadi station on the Peninsula railway. Dehu was the 
birthplace of Tukarim a Vaishya Vani by caste, the famous devotee 
of Vithoba of Pandharpur and one of the greatest of Maratha poets 

1608-1649). The poet’s spirit is supposed still to live in the Shri 

ukéramdey’s temple at Dehu, where a yearly fair lasting for four 
days and attended by about 3000 people is held in his honour on the 
dark second of Philgun or March. Dehu has also a temple of 
Vithoba where about 1000 people come on the bright and dark 
elevenths of every Hindu month to pay their devotions to the god. 


Dha‘mankhed, a small village three miles south of Junnar, 
with in 1881 a population of 212, has two fairs in honour of Khandoba, 
on the full-moons of Might or January-February and of Chaitra or 
March-April each attended by about 2000 le. The temple 
enjoys a yearly Government allowance of £3 10s. (Rs. 35) in cash and 
rent-free land assessed at about £2 10s. (Rs. 25). 


Dhond in Bhimthadi, on the left bank of the Bhima eight miles 
north-east of Pitas and about forty-eight miles east of Poona, isa 
sake market town, with in 1881 a population of 3486. Dhond 
is the junction of the Dhond-Manmiad State Railway with the south- 
east branch of the Peninsula railway. Besides two railway stations, 
Dhond has a post office, a travellers’ bungalow, a rest-house, two 
temples, and a mosque. The weekly market is held on Sundays. 
The railway returns show 188,697 passengers and 3405 tons of 
goods for 1883 at the Peninsula station and 125,846 passengers 
and 4892 tons of goods for 1880 at the Dhond and Manméd 
railway station. It is worthy of note that the opening of the Dhond- 
Manmad line has lowered Dhond from one of the largest to one of 
the smallest goods stations within Poona limits. The reason is that 
the traffic of the whole country which is tapped by the southern 
stations on the Dhond-Manmad line was formerly forced to Dhond. 
It is this fall in the Dhond returns which causes the apparent 
decline in goods traffic at the Poona district stations between 1871 


-and 1882 which is noticed but is not explained in the Trade 


Chapter! The two temples in Dhond are of Bhairavdey and 
Vithoba both said to have been built by Mahddji Sindia (1760. 
1794) to whom the village was granted. The Bhairavdey temple 
is built of stone with a brick superstructure. A yearly fair is held 
here in April. 

Diksa'l, a small village about twenty miles north-west of Indépur, 
with in 1881 « population of 483, has a post office and a station on 
the Peninsula allay 64} miles south-east of Poona. The 1883 
railway returns showed 31,531 passengers and 7974 tons of goods. 

Garodi Hill, about ten miles south of Talezgaon-Dabhade, has, at 
450 to 500 feet above the plain, a few early Buddhist caves of about 
the beginning of the Christian era. The first cave, which is high upin 
the scarp and now almost out of reach, faces south-west by west. It 


> 


1 See Part IT. pp. 170- 173. 
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consisted apparently of a single cell of which the front has fallen 
away. The second cave is a little lower and includes a vestibule 
(20x 9° 9x88") with four cells at the back. Between each 
pair of doors are two pillars attached to the wall, half octagons with 
water-pot bases and animal capitals with elephants lions or tigers over 
each, The capitals suppport a projecting frieze of the rail pattern. 
Along the ends and back: under the pillars, runs a bench two feet 
b by one foot and seven inches high. The cells within are 
plain. The cave has been Bréhmanised and in the third cell from 
the left is a ling with a small bull or Nandi in the vestibule and 
a lamp-pillar and tulsi altar outside. On the side post of the cell 
door a short roughly cut re ae records the visit of a devotee 
and is dated 1439 (S. 1361, Siddharthi Samvatsar) the bright half of 
Shravan or July-August. 

North-west at some distance from the second cave is a cistern, 
and still further along is a small cave that has apparently had a 
wooden front with four upright posts fitting into sockets in the rock 
above. In the left end is a recess and in the back a door leading into 
acell, .A few yards beyond is a rock-cut well and near the well is the 
fourth cave. The front of this fourth cave is entirely gone, To 
form a new front a thick wall has been built o few feet farther in 
than the original with two round-arched doors. The hall has four 
cells on the right, two in the back besides a shrine recess and three on 
the left, a fourth being entirely ruined. In the shrine recess was a 
relic shrine or dighoba, ite capital as in the Kuda caves being attached 
to the roof. The relic shrine has been cut gway to make room for a 
small low Shaiv altar or chawrang. the fourth cave to the 
left is a cell, on the left end of the front wall of which is an 
inscription in Andhra or Deccan Pili letters (A.p..100). The inscrip- 
tion, which is cut in five lines on a surface full of holes and flaws, 
may be translated : 


To the perfect one. The charitable gift of a dwolling cave or lrna by 
Bingutanika, wife of Usabhanak, a Eunbi (by caste) and ploughman, living 
in Dhenuka'-kada with hor son Nanda as householder, with (Pf) 


Crossing the ridge which joins the hill with another to the west 
of it are two other small caves, both monks’ cells of no note and 
difficult to reach." 

Ghode on the Ghod, about twenty-five miles north of Khed, is the 
head-quarters of the Ambegaon petty division in Khed, with in 1872 
a population of 4923 and in 1881 of 4893. A weekly market is held 
on Friday. Besides the petty divisional revenue and police offices 
Ghode has a school, a post office, and an old mosque. The mosque 
is rude and massive ak has a three-arched front with two minarets 
one at each corner of the entablature. Two plain and massive one- 
stone pillars support the arches. On each pillar a Persian inscription 
records that the mosque was built about 1580 by one Mir Muhammad. 

In 1839 a band of Kolis threatened the petty divisional treasury 
at Ghode. Mr. Rose, assistant collector, gathered a force of 
messengers and townspeople and successfully resisted the repeated 
attacks of 150 insurgents who besieged them the whole night." 

1 Fergusson ane "Cav , 246-247: § Pamphle i 
: = Burgess’ Ca oe ae ge prea Pamphlet, Archeological 
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Ghotavde village, fifteen miles north-west of Poona, with in 
1881 a population of 2193, has a weekly market on Tuesday. 
Hadsar Fort rises on a steep hill near the Nana aes valley eight 
miles north-west of Junnar and sixty miles north of Poona. The fort 
lies within the limits of Hadsar village ut the foot of the fort. 
From Junnar the road to the hill lies ious the valley of the Kukdi 
between two ranges of high hills. The road is easy and passable 
even for carts, but five miles from Junnar it is crossed 
‘by the Kukdi which during the rains is difficult to ford. The 
approach to the fort lies over a steep ravine guarded by an em- 
brasured and loopholed wall twenty yards long, thrown between 
the fort anda small hill to the west which is 700 yards round. 
The approach near the top, a rock-cut staircase sixty-five yards 
long, leads to two rock-cut gateways without doors. The hill, which 
is about 3200 yards round, rises about 1000 feet above the Junnar 
lain. It is surmounted by a steep natural scarp 150 to 200 
eat high. On this scarp stands the fort in shape a triangle with two 
bes sides. Only the wall that joins the fort with the neighbouring 


is seen from below. Except by the two rock-cut gateways the ~ 


fort has no entrance, Inside are a few ruins, the commandant's 
office or kacheri, and a small temple. On the west a. rock-cut 
passage leads to three underground chambers which are used as store- 
rooms, one of them being filled with water. The water-supply is 
from several cisterns inside the fort, 

Hadsar was one of the five Poona forts which Shih4ji gave to the 
Moghals in 1637.! It fell to the British in 1818 soon after the fall 
of Junnar (25th April 1818), The commandant of Junnar, hearin 
that the English were marching on Junnar, left the town and fle 
to Hadsar. Major Eldridge learning of the flight to Hadsar sent a 
small detachment under Major M‘Leod which reduced Hadsar and 
ere the fugitive commandant with twenty-five horses and four 
camels, 

Hingne Ehurd is a small village on the Mutha about four miles 
south-west of Poona, with in 1881 a population of 121. The village 
has a modern temple of Vithoba with steps leading to the river-bed 
where a large fair is held twice a year in June-July and in October- 
November. The temple, which is of stone and brick, was built by 
Shivaji, and has since been repaired and added to by a rich Poona 
contractor of the Gavandi or mason caste named Bhau Manséram, 
The temple (50' x 15’) includes a shrine and two halls and is enclosed 
by astone wall. The fair called Viththalvadi is held on the bright 
eleventh of Kartik or October-November and Ashddh or June-July. 
About 25,000 people attend each fair and sweetmeats and toys are 
sold in large quantities. The Khadakvasla canal flows behind and 
not far from the temple, 





' Elliot and Dowson, VII. 60; Grant Duff's Marathas, 53. 

* Pendhri and Maratha War Papers, 293-294; Bombay Courier, 16th May 1818, A 
correspond:nt of the Courier mentions Hadsar fort as deserving of notice, apart from 
its natural strength, from the labour spent on its two gates and its entire rock-cut 
ar e. The gates with the connecting passage were. entirely rock-out and had not a 

dot of masonry about them. ‘You enter the side of the mountain, go up a pm ‘ 
and through another gate to the hill, and then get into the interior of the fort aa if 
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you were entering a well,’ Ditto 
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Hivre Budrukh, a small village eight miles east of Junnar, 
with in 1881 a population of 1150, has, to its west, a tomb of Pir 
Lalkhan, where a yearly fair or wrus is held on the dark third of 
Chaitra or March-April attended by about 5000 people. The tomb 
enjoys a yearly Government grant of 12s. (Rs. 6). 

Inda’pur, north latitude 18° 8’ and east longitude 75° 5’, on the 
Poona-Sholapur road about eighty miles south-east of Poona, is 
a municipal town, the head-quarters of the Inddpur sub-division, 
with in 1872 a population of 7740 and in 1881 of 4242, The t 
fall in the population is due to the famine of 1876-77 during which 
Indépur and the country round suffered severely. Besides the sub- 
divisional revenue and police offices Indépur has a municipality, dis- 
pensary, a ray eee school, dravelbeih? bungalow, a weekly 

unday market, and a considerable manufacture of country cloth. 
The municipality was established in 1865 and had in 1882-83 an 


‘income of £191 (Rs. 1910) and an expenditure of £189 (Rs, 1890). 


The dispensary was established in 1870 and in 1883 treated six 
in-patients and 5300 out-patients at a cost of £83 8s. (Rs. 834). A 
yearly fair is held in November-December in honour of a Musalman 
saint Chand Khan. 

The earliest reference to Inddpur is in 1486 when it is mentioned 
as belonging to the first Bijépur king Yusuf Adil Shah. Zain-ud-din, 
the commandant of Chikan fort, had revolted and asked the help of 
Yusuf who sent 6000 horse which he ordered to encamp near the 
fort of Indipur.' About 1640 Inddpur with Baramati was included in 
the territory of Shahaji the father of Shivaji? In 1707 Aurangzeb 
conferred Indapur and Supa on Shihu? Ina revenue statement of 
about 1790 Indapore a2 gh as the head of a pargana in the Junnar 
sarkdr with a revenue of £10,890 (Rs. 1,08,900). In 1828 Indépur 
is noticed as once a place of importance. Its trade was fallen and 
it had no manufactures but the weaving of coarse cloth for the local 
markets. 


Indori in Méval, an alienated village on the left bank of the 
Indréyani ten miles east of Khadkdla, with in 1881 a population of 
990, has a bastioned fort picturesquely placed on a steep bank 
washed by the Indriiyani. The village is held in indm by the 
Dabhide family of Talegaon. 

Jejuri,’ a station on the West Deccan railway, on the old Poona- 
Sitdra road about ten miles south-east of Sdsvad, is a famous place of 
pilgrimage, with in 1881 a population of 3245. J ejuri has a school, 
a post office, and a police station. The railway station is expected to 
be opened in 1885. A municipality was established in 1868 to carry 
out sanitary arrangements during the religious fairs to which the 
village owes its importance. These fairs are in honour of the god 
Khandoba, who is also called Bahiroba, Malhdri, and Martand. 
Khandoba has two temples at Jejuri, both built at the end of an 








' Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 530, * Grant Duff's Marithds, 66, 

*Grant Duff's Marithds, 184. * Waring’s Marathds, 240, 

* Mr. Pringle in Lithographed Papers, 6-9-28. In 1827 Captain Clunes (Itinorary, 
27) notices pur asa kasha or market town with 1500 houses, a water-course, and 
wells, * Contributed by Mr. J. McL. Campbell, C3. 
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erry of the Purandhar range which here sinks into the 
plain. The larger and more modern temple stands close to and about 
250 feet above the village. The older temple is built on a small 
plateau called Karepithdr two miles off about 400 feet higher. The 
old village site now deserted was to the east of the hill on which 
the lower temple stands, The modern village includes two wards 
or peths, Budhvar to the north of the temple hill and Aditvar to 
the west of Budhvar. Close to the south of the old village site is a 
reservoir, thirty-seven acres in area, built by the last Peshwa Bajirdv 
If, (1796-1817) and called after him the Peshwa’s reservoir. It 


_is round and encircled with a massive stone wall in cP reer eniens 


The water which is used for crop-watering is drawn off through an 
elaborate mass of masonry. Staira lead to sluices which draw the 
water off at different levels. The reservoir has several small bathin 
cisterns or hawds and a shrine of Ganpati. In the low ground teva 
the Peshwa's reservoir, and fed by ge from it, is a well or spring 
called Malhdr Tirth or Malhdr’s Pool bathing in which forms 

of the pilgrimage ceremonial. On the north-west of the new villag 
a square stone reservoir, of about sh acres, was built about 
1770 by Tukoji Holkar. As it is on a higher level than tho hugo 
its waters are drawn off in covered channels to feed dipping w 
built by the municipality at various points in the village. 

Between this reservoir and the village stands a temple to Mahédev 
built in memory of Malhfrraéy Holkar. The chief object of worship 
is a fing behind which are statues of Malhdrrav and his three wives 
Bandbai, Dvarksbai, and Gotamabdi, all in Jaipur alabaster. 

Three flights of steps on the east, west, and north lead to 
Khandoba’s temple. The east and west steps, which are simple flights, 
are little used, the main approach to the temple being on the north, 
This approach is spanned by several arches and flanked by numerous 
shrines and lamp-pillars.'! At about a third of the way up, the flight 
of steps divides into two branches which join again about fifty feet 
higher. At the meeting pilgrims visit the shrine of Khandoba’s 
ministers, Hegadia Dhangar and Pradhan a VAni, on the way up, and 
the shrine of Khandoba’s second wife Bandi on the way down. Both 
of these shrines are on the right hand. The votive images of sheep 
and other cattle offered by pilgrims are placed in front of Bandi’s 
shrine who was a Dhangar the sister of Hegadi. As Mhdlsa, Khan- 
doba’s first wife, was jealous of Bandi, Khandoba, to preserve 
peace, placed Mhalsa on the top of the hill and Bandi near the foot, 

he stairs lead up the hill to « fort-like enclosure, oblong, eight- 
sided, and 350 yards round. Above a high plinth of plain masonry 
a colonnade or open cloister runs round the hill top and encloses a 
pres court in the middle of which stands the temple of Khandoba. 
Outside and near the gate is a hole in the wall venerated on account 
of a miracle by which the god saved the Jejuri temple from the 
Musalmins when the fine temple of Bhuleshvar, about fifteen miles to 
the north, was wrecked. The story is that as the Musalméns were 





1 According to a saying this approach has eighteen arches, 350 lamp-pill and 
00, 000 steps: The waiokar of the steps is admitted to be a fancy cad angen the 
total of the arches and of the pillars is said to be correct. 
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inning to break the carved work a swarm of hornets came out of 


this hole, put them to flight, and so convinced them of the power of 
the god that they gave up the attempt to harm the temple. Aurangzeb 
(1658-1707), to show his respect for the god, is said to have presented 
the temple with «a diamond worth £12,500 (Rs. 1} lakhs). The 
diamond remained in the temple till 1850-51 when it was robbed 
by Kolis and temple servants, . 

In front of the court-yard, raised a few inches from the level of the 
pavement, is the representation of a tortoise almost circular in outline 
and about twenty feet in diameter. A few years a the tortoise was 
plated with brass at the expense of some Konkan fishermen. Beyond 
the tortoise is the lower part of the mast formerly used in hook 
swingings. Beyond the mast and facing the temple is the giant 
Malla, a huge nine feet stone image painted red and leaning against 
one of the pillars of the cloister. In the temple porch hang two 

lis, one of them Portuguese with the inscription 1711 N. 8. 
Dasangust, that is Our Lady of Troubles. Accordi g to one of the 
oldest of the temple servants this bell was brought in his youth or 
fifty years ago by a Bombay Mili or gardener, It probably has the 
same history as the large Bhimdshankar bell which is one of the 
spoils of Bassein. The other bell has an undated Marathi inscription 
saying it is the gift of two worshippers of Shiv. A clumsy sword 
with a blade four feet long and four inches broad, kept in the porch, 
is sai to have belonged to the demon Malla, 

Besides this porch the temple consists of a guar hall with an 
inscription dated a.p. 1675 (Shak 1597). Behind the hall under the 

ire is a dark chamber, In this dark chamber behind a ling stand 
dines pairs of images of Martand or Khanderdy and Mhalsa. One 
pair in gold is a present from the Povar family, o pair in silver is from 
one of the Peshwés, and the old pair isin stone. The temple is of 
cut-stone and the spire isofstucco ornamented with figures of gods and 
other devices, An inscription in the inner hall bears a date corre i- 
ing to A.p. 1675 (Shak 1597) and another on the inner threshold is 
dated a.n, 1381 (Shak 1303). Behind are a temple of Shiv called the 


ninco temple and built in 1755 by Vithalriv Dey Sasvadkar of 


the Vinchurkar family, and a chamber for the distribution of yellow 
Sahel built in 1754by DevaijiChaudhari of Shri gondain Ahmadnagar, 

n the section of the surrounding corridor or cloister behind, or to 
the west of, these temples is the shapeless stone representing Mhalsa, 
the first or Lingdyat Vani wife of Khandoba Inscriptions show that 
this part of the encircling corridor was built in 1742 by Malharriy 
Khandoji Holkar who also built other parts of it between 1787 and 
1756, The corridor was completed in 1770 by Tukoji Malharnriy 
Holkar, The flat roof of the corridor commands on the south and 
West a good view of the Purandhar range and the spurs stretching 
from it into the flat Deccan ; while tothe north and east lic the plains 
of Siisvad and Supa, 


The plateau of Karepéthir is 114 acres in extent, and, besides a 
temple of Khundoba older and more sacred than the one near the 
yillage, contains several other temples and shrines and thirteen 
houses occupied by priests and temple seryants. None of these build- 
ings have any architectural interest. 
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On the profile of the spur between the r and lower temples 
several sacred spots are marked by shrines and arches. At one point 
is an indentation in the rock said to have been caused by the foot of 
Khandoba’s horse. The legend is that some Brihmans living near 
Jejuri were attacked and their property carried off by a demon called 
Manimal Malla or Mallisur, Tn answer to the prayers of the Brah- 
mans Shiv appeared as the warrior Khandoba and slew the demon. 
Before his death Malla was converted to Shaiviam and both he and 
Khandoba were absorbed into Shiv. In acknowledgment of Malla’s 
conversion obeisance is made to the large stone image of Malla 
which stands in the court-yard of Khandoba’s temple. 

The chief festivals are four all between December and April. The 
earliest is from the bright fourth to the bright seventh of Margashirsh 
or Noyember-December, the next from the bright twelfth to the dark 
first of Paush or December-January, the third the bright twelfth 
to the dark first of Magh or January - February, and the fourth and 
last is from the bright twelfth to the dark first of Chaitra or March - 
April. These four are large fairs attended by pilgrims from as far 
as Khiandesh, Berir, and the Konkan. ; 

Two smaller festivals as a rule are attended only by people from 
the immediate neighbourhood on Somyati-Amdvasya or the no-moon 
Monday whenever it comes and Dasra the bright tenth of Ashwin 
or September-October, On the no-moon Monday the god is taken 
in procession for a bath. He is carried in a palanquin to a temple 
of Devi on the Karha in the lands of Mauje Dhilevédi two miles 
north of Jejuri, where he is bathed in the river and carried back 
to the temple, From 500 to 1000 people from the neighbouring 
villages attend this ceremony. 

At Dasra in September-October a palanquin procession starts from 
the temple near the town and at the same time another palanguin 
procession starts from the temple on Karepdthir. They march 
towards each other on the hill side, halt when the processions have 
almost met, and after a short interval each returns to the temple 
from which it started. The processions are joined by crowds from 
the neighbouring villages but not by the distant pilgrims. In 
former days one of the ceremonies performed at Jejuri was 
that on the bright sixth of Margashirah or November- December 
one of the wighyis or men devoted to the temple was required to 
run a sword through his thigh. The bloody sword was laid before 
the god and the man had to walk through the town in spite of 
his wound. In those days hookswinging was practised at all the 
fairs chiefly by women. The usual yows now are to build steps in 
the ascents to the temples, to makecash gifts to the temples, to 
distribute cocoa-kernel and turmeric in front of the temple, to kill 
and eat a sheep in honour of the god, to feed Brihmans, and to 
devote to the god male children or vdghyds, and female children 


or murlis.' The number of persons thus devoted to the god is 





— yeanyse and Murlia details are given in the Population chapter, Part I. pp. 
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considerable. Many of them live at Jejuri, where, at festivals, they 
are hired by salgvidas ito sing cad iugna tuoases of the god. Others 
live in the surrounding vill and many wander and beg in bands. 
The worshippers are chiefly Marathds, who come from all the 
surrounding districts and even from greater distances. The most 
important of the pilgrims are the Marithis from Khandesh and 
Berar, large bands of whom attend the fairs every year. The Berdr 
Marathas attend the Paush or December-Jan fair. Pilgrims 
from several villages come in large bands for mutual protection a relic 
of old unsettled times. Pilgrims also come from Khandesh chiefly in 
Mérgashirsh or November-December, Paush or December-January, 
and Mdgh or January-February ; they do not come in Chaitra or 
March-April. Like the Berar pilgrims they come in large bands. 
The fishing Kolis from the sea coast are also worshippers of 
Khandoba and come occasionally in large numbers but they do not 
attend as regularly as the pilgrims from Khandesh and Berar. 
When they do come Konkan Kolis attend the Migh or January- 
February fair. The Kolis have a bhagat who has a palanquin 
of Khandoba. The bhagat consults omens, and unless they are 
favourable the fishermen do not make the pilgrimage. In January 
and February each band of pilgrims brings with it a gay red or red 
and yellow banner on a tall staff. On the dark first these banners 
are carried in procession up to the temple. There the bearers stand 

on the brass tortoise in front of the temple and hold the long banner 
poles aloft pointing them towards the pinnacle of the pom They 
then ascend the hill with their banners which they carefully carry 
back with them to their villages. 


The pilgrims chiefly lodge with the Guravs who have seventy-five 
houses or with Brahmans who have seventy-five to eighty houses in 
Jejuri. Other pilgrims camp in a fine grove Beside Holkar’s reservoir 
or in the open fields to the north, north-west, and north-east of the 

i Dotted over the fields and cl isterir g round the lofty pole 
from which flies a gay banner, the vamps have a picturesque effect. 


On the day of his arrival the pilgrim takes a dust-glimpse or dhul 
darshan of the god and lays before him a cocoanut and §d. (} a.). 
The pilgrim must repeat his visit to the god at least once during 
every day of his stay in Jejuri, and each time that he enters 
the temple gate he pays jd. (4 a) as munici pilgrim tax, 
On the second day the pilgrim pays his vow. If the vow is to 
feed Bréhmans the catering is usually done by contract by the 
Brahman or Gurav at whose house the pilgrim is lodging at the rate 
of 8d. (54 as.) a head. When a feast is given to Brahmans one 
man’s portion must be taken to thetemple by the pilgrim. He lays 
it before the god and it becomes a perquisite of the temple Gurays. 
If the vow is to offer a sheep it is killed on payment of I4d. 
(1 a.) a head, half of which goes to the municipality and half to 
the Mulla who kills the sheep. Then at his camp or lodging the 
flesh is eaten by the pilgrim and his party who must be joined in 
their meal by some of the vaghyds and murlis or men and women 
devoted to the ee After the meal is over the party go to pay 
their respects to i, Khandoba’s Dhangar wife, and the guardian 
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of his flocks and herds. On the evening of this day the pilgrims 
provide themselves with torches and oil vessels, and, with lighted 
torches, proceed in large bodies to climb the hill, On reaching the 
top they pay their respects to the god, wave their torches in front of 
the temple, walk round the battlements of the encircling corridor, 
and go down to their camps. From a distance the effect of the 
irregular lines of twinkling lights moving up and down the flights of 
stairs and appearing, now many and now few, on the battlements is 
striking. 

On visiting the temple every sy foe stands on the brass tortoise 
and throws into the air handfuls of chopped cocoa-kernel mixed with 
turmeric to be scrambled for by the temple servants and hangers-on. 
The pilgrim keeps some pieces to carry home with him as the god's 
favour or rata, a charm to bring a blessing. A favourite form of 
worship is to pour over the sacred ling the five nectars or panchdmrit 
a mixture of milk, card, sugar, honey, and clarified butter. 

After the torch-light procession is over, pilgrims who have made 
vows to offer music and dancing to the god, hire bands of Vaghyas 
and Murlis to come to their ioiguas or camps and there sing play 
and dance in honour of the god. The fee for a band of dancers and 
musicians ia 2%. 6d. (Rs. 14). 

Pilgrims who are strong enough to climb to the Karepdthdar or old 
temple spend their third day at Jejuri in visiting the old temple. 
They bathe at the Malbdr firth, the well or spring beyond the 
Peshwa's pond ; they then climb to the Karepathar, and, after paying 
their respects to the god, come back to the village by a different 
path from that by which they climbed. Then they do their 
shopping, which, except a little trade in blankets, 1s of no importance. 
The things usually bought by pilgrims about to leave are pulse and 
parched gram to eat by the way, coats and caps as presents for 
their children, and small brass vessels and images of the god as 
tokens of the pilgrimage. When pilgrims, who have lodged with 
Brihmans or Curava, are about to start on their return home they 
make presents to their hosts according to their means. The hosts 
in return give the pilgrims as a favour or prasdd from the god a 
cocoanut, a piece of cocoa-kernel with some turmeric, and a blessing. 

The temple priests are Guravs not Brahmans, Of the temple 
revenues, the offerings for two months and eighteen days or seventy- 
eight days in all, the Saturdays Sundays and Mondays or twelve 
days of Ashein or September-October, thefirat sixdays of Margashireh 
or November-December, and the whole or sixty days of Pansh 
or January-February and Mdgh or February-March, are received 
and administered by a committee who manage the temple affairs. 
The revenue for the rest of the year goes half to the Guravs and a 
quarter each to the Ghadshis or musicians and the Vira or mace- 
bearers, two classes of temple servants. 

The municipal pilgrim tax is levied for four months from about 
December to April. Admission to the temple is free for the rest of 
the year. The right to collect the tax is put to auction, there 
being two farms in the year, one for Chaitra and the second for the 
three other pilgrimage months Margashirsh, Paush, and Migh. 
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In 1882-83 the revenue from the pilgrim tax was £210 (Rs. 2100), 
The rates are a quarter of an anna for children under twelve and 
half an anna for persons above twelve, The number of pilgrims 
attending each fair is said to vary from 2000 to 4000 or 6000, 


The business done at Jejari is small and is mostly confined to 
the sale of the food required by the pilgrims, articles used in the 
performance of religious ceremonies, tokens of the fair, and small 
presents to be taken home for wives aud children, A few traders, 
principally Kunbis and Musalmdns, come from Supa and Poona and 
get up booths in the streets, and a few shops are permanent. The 
articles chiefly sold are red and yellow powder, cocoanut-kernels, 
and splitand parched pulse. Groceries, vegetables, fruit, sweetmeats, 
copper and brass vessels, images of gods, bangles, and caps and 
eoats for children are also sold but in smaller quantities, The fairs 
are also attended by considerable numbers of blanket-sellers but by 
very few cotton-cloth sellers. 


There is a municipal tax on booths the scale of rates being 2a. ls, 
6d. and 3. (1 rupee, 8as.,4as., and 2 as.). After each fair a sub- 
committee of two of the municipal commissioners settle at which of 
the above rates fees are to be levied, the rate being fixed with 
reference to the number of people who have attended the fair and 
the amount of business which has been done, The Jejuri municipality 
was established in 1868 and in- 1882-83 had an income of £303 
(Rs. 2030) and an expenditure of £292 (Re 2920). The income is 
chiefly drawn from octroi and the pilgrim tax. 

Tn 1662 Shahaji the father of Shivaji visited Jejuri temple among 
other places in Shivdji’s territory! In 1792 Captain Moor described 
Jejuri as a pretty large town inhabited by Brihman beggars. The 
temple was on the top of a range of hills ascended on the north-east 
by a flight of handsome broad stone steps. Arches were thrown 
across at intervals and there were many lamp-pillars, The chief 
temple was old but not handsome. The enclosure was large and the 
stone work beautifully finished and the ground paved with flags. To 
the west of the temple hill was a large pond of fine stone. In 1795 
Tukojirdy Holkar encamped at Jejuri In 1813 Mr, Elphinstone 
describes the temple as approached by two flights of steps. ‘The 
ehief flight had arches over it in many places and many stone 
obelisks with stone projections for lamps round their sides. Within 
the wall was a round court within which stood the temple remarkable 
for nothing. The temple was dark and the god scarcely visible, 
Mr, Elphinstone was followed by many beggars and among others 
by a boy who barked like a dog. In 1827 Captain Clunes notices 
Jejuri as a post-runner’s station with 430 houses fifty-four shops and 
a temple of Khandoba where as many as 100,000 peopleused to attend 
at the great January fair." Inthe 1845 disturbances of Raghoji 





1 Grant Duff's Marhthda, 85, ; * Moor'’s Narrative, 347-948. 
< Galebrooke’s Tiphinets ne, T, 285-256. ‘The a 
olebrooke's nstone, I. : ie dog-servants continue in Malhdri's 
Saad at Gadgnddapur in Dhdrwar. The dog is so sacred to Khandoba that among 
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Bhéngria the insurgents carried off on one occasion the litter of the 
god with the holy image but brought it back." 

Jivdhan,? about 3000 feet above sea-level and about 970 feet 
above the plain, is a dismantled fortress commanding the Nina pass 
sixty-five miles north-west of Poona and sixteen miles west of Jumnar. 
The fort, which is about 1000 yards long by 500 broad and nearly 
two miles round, stands within the village limits of Ghiatghar on a 
steep and rugged hill which rises about a thousand feet above the 
crest of the a Jivdhan is a square stack of « hill rough on 
all sides surrounded by steep precipices and presenting an abyss on the 
Konkan side so sheer that a stone drop would fall almost 2000 
feet into the Konkan at the foot of the Sahyédris.* In general effect 
Jivdhan is much like Shivner. It differs in three points. The east 

of Jivdhan is highest near the middle of the hill face while in 
Shivner the middle is the lowest ; the north point of Jivdhan is 
much squarer and blunter than the north point of Shivner ; and the 
upper hill in Jivdhan is higher than the upper hill inShivner. The 
road from Junnar to the foot of Jivdhan is fit for laden cattle, The 
ascent, which is about a mile long, is very steep and difficult and 
consists mostly either of loose masonry or steep sheets of rock not 
diffcalt for bare feet but troublesome for boots. For about 300 
feet of the ascent a profile of rock has the remains of a stair of steep 
high and narrow steps with nothing below and very little on either 
nei The hundred feet in the middle of the stair were blown away 
when the fort was dismantled about 1820. Of the blown away 
section the middle part is not difficult to climb on all fours or to come 
down barefoot face foremost. But about a third at the lower and 
another third at the upper ends are extremely steep. Except the 
hillmen few natives can go up the steepest parts and few Europeans 
can climb them without a rope and bare feet. The climber’s only 
helps are stnall foot-holds which the people have cut in the rock and 
finger-holds in the bottoms of some of the 1820 blasts. The main 
gate was on the west towards the Nana pass with what apparently 
was a fine ascent, a long steep stair partly, built and ay rock-cut 
climbing a narrow gorge completely commanded by the fort. The 
ascent led to a landing place, a square well about thirty feet deep, 
and, out of the well, the ascent passed by a tunnelled rock-cut 
stair to the gate. The stair was blown away and the tunnel filled 
in 1820 and the gate is now useless. The top has five cisterns which 
form the main water-supply, and some apparently Buddhist caves 
with a substantial Muhammadan building in front, plain and with 
solid masonry arches. Each see ato of the Muhammadan 
building has a saucer-shaped roof of good well-fitting masonry. The 
chief Buddhist cave (36' x 21’ x 15’) has a smaller eave on either side 
and a veranda in front. The caves were used as granaries and when 
the fort was captured in 1818 they were found stored with grain, 





1 See Part II. p. 308, 
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The grain was burnt and its ashes remain ankle deep. Jivdhan 


commands a splendid view west to the Siilsette hills ences and 
Kaman in Bassein, and, on a clear November day, to the sea. 

In 1489 Jivdhan was taken by Ahmad I. the founder of the 
A nagar Nizém Shahi family (1490-1636), and in 1687 it was one 
of the five Poona forts which Shahaji gave to the Moghals.' In the 
1818 Maratha war a brigade under Major Eldridge reached Jivdhan 
on the 3rd of May 1818. The sara 2a who had been summoned. 
to surrender two days before, declined to give up the fort saying 
he would fight for eight days. An advanced reconnoitring party, 
under Captain Nutt of the Engineers, were frequently fired on 
from the guns and matchlocks in the fort but without loss. A spot 
was chosen for the mortars and a battery for two brass twelve- 
pounders till eighteen-pounders could be got ready to play on the 
masonry about the gate. The mortars opened at about twelve 
o’clock and after an hour’s firing of about twenty shells a man was 
sent down to say that the garrison would open the gate. This was 
immediately taken possession of by a party of the Bombay European 
Regiment, The garrison was disarmed and dismissed. 

Junnar, north latitude 19° 12’ and east longitude 73” 56’, lies in a 
broad flat valley about 2000 feet above the sea, on the south or right 
bank of the Kukdi, fifty-six miles north of Poona, and about six- 
teen miles east of the crest of the Sahyddris. To the south-east the 
valley opens into the wide Deccan plain which is like a sea to 
low ce flat-topped uplands far to the east south. On other 
sides, within a radius of about two miles, the town is shut in by irre- 
gular ranges of hills 600 to 1200 feet above the plain. The hill- 
sides rise steep and bare to upper slopes crossed by level belts of rock 
whose smooth black walls appear in one range after another although 
separated by gaps of many miles, The lower belts of rock are in 
places dwarfed by earth and stones washed from the upper slopes, or 
the wall is broken where a torrent has forced its wa through some 
crumbling or earthy vein. Still many belts of rock with rounded 
or wall-like fronts stretch across the lower slopes for hundreds of 
yards. Near the tops of one or two of the hills, notably of Shivner 
to the west of the town and of Hatkeshvar to the nort 1, unbroken 
by torrents and unhid by earth and stones, a wall of trap 100 to 140 
feet high girdles the hill-top like a huge piece of masonry work. 
The outline of most of the hill ranges is waving and irregular, the 
tips of the higher peaks in many cases being smoothed flat as if by 
a plane. In others, as in Shivner and Hatkeshvar, the great wall of 


LL 


‘ Elliot and Dowson, VII. 60; Grant Duff's Marithds, 53. 

* Maritha and Pendhiri War Peoes 26, An officer in Major Eldridgo's force 
describes Jivdhan (Bombay Courier, 16th Ma 1818) as absolutely imp ble as it bad 
bombproofs for the garrison to retire to. © last flight of stepa which led to the 
fort consisted of 240 rock-cut steps each 14 foot high ne aa atecp and hard to climb as 
Bladder. Midway down the hi on the north-west a level ran out for 100 yards and 
the mountain then became as steep as before. From the ed of the small level rose 
* natural pillarof rock about 300 feet high nodding over the abyss below. On the 


south-west the hillside so steep that a stone hand would reach 
the Ktukan shout 2000 feet below. ete Cropped from the * 
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rock is by a small rounded or level hillock. Below the base 
of the hi runs a belt of barren upland from which bare spurs 
stretch towards the river, rocky or except in a few dips an 


d 
hollows. The outer flats have a thin sprinkling chiefly of babhul 
bushes. The town is amply shaded and has some ap So be 
banian trees and the river are green with groves gardens, 
The town, with its long winding streets and ie erg eh ang 
stretches over a mile along the mght or south bank of the i 
and beyond the town ag east south and west ruined heaps 
fairly preserved tombs and mosques bear witness to the greatness of 
Musalmén Junnar. 


£ 


BE 


The hills that encircle the town form four leading Groups ; 
the low curving line of the Ménmoda range to the south and south- 
west; the high level scarp of Shivner to the west; the lower 
and tamer Mangni hills to the north-west; and the high flattened 
and sides of Hatkeshvar and the Sulemén or Ganesh 
ills on the north. The Ménmoda hills rise from the plain more 
than two miles to the south-east of Junnar. They run for 
about half a mile to the north, and then, with a shallow horse-shoe 
hy nit cate re miles to ey meet ey north-west eg 
ivner from which are separa y Sesh Rac the 
Pi pass. Hbale waving irre crest varies m 400 to 600 
feet above the plain. Al the north-east face, about a third 
of the way up, runs a belt of rock, sometimes fifty or sixty feet high, 
in other places half-hidden by earth and stones. In this belt of rock 
are carved three ps of Buddhist caves : the Bhiméshankar group 
in the east face, the Ambika group about the centre of the north face, 
and the Bhut-ling group some hundred yards nearer the north-west. 
To the north of the Ménmoda hill, separated from them by the deep 
3, Ao Se hollow of the Pirpida pass for nearly a mile across the 
valley, stretches the great flat scarp of Shivner, the hill-fort of 
Junnar, the birthplace of ShivAji (1627). Steep strong slopes and 
belts of rock rise and bare about 800 feet toa great wall of 
rock a hundred to 150 feet high which girds its level top. In the 
north of the hill nothing shows above this wall of rock. Further 
south a smooth flat inner mound rises about 200 feet above the main 
hill top. Several old Musalman buildings give a special interest to the 
top of Shivner : a small watch-tower at the extreme north, a mosque 
with a fine flying arch stretching between its minarets at the north 
foot of the inner hill-top, and on the flat crest of the inner hill a 
Musalm4n tomb and prayer-wall. Beyond Shivner, tothe north-west, 
appears the bare rounded shoulder of the Tulja hills with the Tulj 
caves hid in a hollow in its eastern face. To the north of the 
Tulja hills stretches the Kukdi valley, and beyond, on the north- 
west, the irre range of the Mangni hills runs to the Mhar pass. 
To the east of the Mhér pass the steep sides of Hatkeshvar rise about 
a thousand feet to the great wall trap which encircles its inner 
summit. Close to the east of Hatkeshvar are the dome-like of 
the Navra-Navri that is the Bride and Bridegroom, or the Varat 
that is the Wedding Party hill, because they say the hill opened 
and swallowed a wedding and the rounded crags are their 
tombs. The smooth-topped’ hill to the south-east is known as the 
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Sulemin hill because agates used to be found there, and also as the 
Ganesh hill because the chief of a group of Buddhist caves carved © 


‘in its lower slopes is now a temple of Ganpati. In the plain, beyond 


the end of the Ganesh hill, stand a few single peaks, the remains 
of the south-east spur of the Sulem#nrange. To the south, i ea 
the east face of the Manmoda range, ‘the single pyramid hill of 
Dudhire, with its point crowned by he white tomb of a Musalmin 
saint Pir Shih Daval, completes the circle. 

The usual camping ground atJunnar is in the Bara Bavdi or Twelve 
Well garden to the south-west close under the great rocky face of 
Shivner. From the east the road to the Bara Bavdi passes through the 
length of the town leaving the fortified enclosure in which are the 
mamlatddr’s and other offices on the right and passing among splendid 
banian and pipal trees about half a mile to the south-west of the town. 
Another pleasant camping ground lies to the north of the town ina 
large garden and mango grove about half a mile to the south of the 
Ganesh caves. At the north-west limits of the town ina large 
enclosure are two good bungalows belonging to the Church Missionary 
Society. One of these is generally occupied by the resident mission- 
ary ; the other bungalow is usually empty, and, i Mo kindness of 
the resident missionary, if arrangements are m beforchand, is 
cee available for the use of district officers and other travel- 
ers. 

The town covers a belt of land over a mile long and from a quarter 
to half a mile broad. Within these limits are man empty spaces, 
graveyards, gardens, and the walled enclosures of old fortitied man- 
sions, The town is divided into thirty-three wards or sections, some 
of them known as puris and others as vadds, of which thirteen are 
outside and twenty-one are central sub-divisions, The outside sub- 
divisions are Shukrav4ra, Syedpura, Pethfansumba, Mdicha-mohalla 
called after a saint Mai whose mosque is in this sub-division, Sepoy- 
mohalla, Kothudpura, Mansurpura, Mandai, Kalyanpeth called after 
Kalytin Musalmiins who founded itabout the ‘middle of the seventeenth 
century when (1648) Shivaji took Kalydin, Malvida, Fakirpura, 
Khalilpura, and Khélcha Malvéda, The twenty-one central sub- 
divisions are Chimbhdr-ali, Kumbhir-ali, Khatik-ili, Dhorvida, 
Mharvade, Kaadr-ili, Piluchd-mohalla, Sadibazir, Chandipura, 
Syedvada, Ovanbazir called after Mr. Ovans an assistant collector 
who founded it, Varchi-dli, Shankarpura, Murlidhar-dli, Mahdjon-ili, 
Sarai, Aditvar, Budhvar, Kiégdivda, Kadarpura, and Mangalviir. 
In Musalmén times one more sub-division to the east was called 
poerenpen This is now Amripur village outside of Junnar 

imits. 

The 1872 census showed a population of 10,298 of whom 8205 
were Hindus and 2093 Musalmans. The 188] returns showed an 
increase of seventy-five or 10,373 of whom 8367 were Hindus including 
415 Jains, and 2006 Musalmans. Most of the roads in Junnar are 
narrow and full of corners. hey are metalled and the main 
thoroughfares are fairly amooth and clean. 

Junnar houses are generally one-storeyed and built on a plinth 
afoot or two high, The wails are of dressed or unworked stone, 
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burnt or sun-dried bricks, or white earth, and sometimes the weight 
of the roof, which in almost every case is covered by rough flat 
brown tiles, is borne by wooden pillars. Some of the fronts, but 
these houses are in most cases used as shops as well as dwelling 
places, are enclosed with red wooden planking. The only ornament 
is that occasionally doors and windows end ina rounded arch with 
yaring sides in the Musalmén prayer-niche or nimbdra style. A 
few of the double-storeyed houses have deep eaves and forward 
beams with faces carved in tracery and other ornament. In some of 
the richer parts of the town the street fronts of the houses, bc f 
houses belonging to Brihman moneylenders, are blind walls with 
only a small door opening on a courtyard. 

Junnar has 288 shops, chiefly in the six sub-divisions of Aditvar, 
Bathvir, Kagdi-vida, Kalydn-peth, Mangalvér, and Saddbazar. 
The shopkeepers are Gujar Lingdyat and Mirwar Vanis, Brahmans, 
Tels, Salis, Koshtis, Kisirs, Tam bolis, and Musalmins.! The shopa 
are generally the fronts of one-storeyed houses which are sometimes 
ope with a deep overhanging eave Generally tiled, or the front is 
closed chiefly by wooden planking. In a few of the better class of 
shops belonging to grain-dealers and grocers the front is used as a 
Yenpte ie work is oe on in an ee soe The chief 
articles sold are grain sorts, dry-fish, oil, groceries, 
vessels, turbans, onish’s robes, Soaked, Europe Big woah baie: 
paper, and stationery. Besides shops, along the Aditvar and 
Sadibazdr roads, people sit by the road-side offering things for sale. 
The sellers are generally women of the Kunbi, Mali, and Koli castes 
who offer plantains and other fruit, vegetables, sugarcane, Mangoes, 
oranges, 5 eae grape, and melons. Besides, generally in the 
momings, at several street-corners in Aditvir, Budhvar, and 
Sadibazir stand groups of poor Kunbis and Kolis with bundles of 
grass, and others chiefly Thékurs with firewood faggots. In 
addition to the daily supplies on Sunday the market~lay about 2000 
people, chiefly Kunbis Kolis and Thakurs, come to the town. There 
are two markets, the old market in Aditvar ward which is held on 
either side of the main road, and the Ovans’ Market, a broad open 
space along the north wall of the kot or fortified enclosure in which 
are the mém)atdir’s and other Government offices. At this weekly 
market all articles of daily use in the town are sold in large quantities, 
especially fruit, vegetables, and field produce, Merchants from 
different parts of the Junnar sub-division, and from Ahmadnagar, 
Akola, Rihuri, and Sangamner, bring large quantities of grain and 
eoarse cloth, and Kathodis and Thikurs from the Konkan bring 
tim ber and wicker-work baskets. Except the grain-merchants rece 
come with small tents. Goods are brought in carts and on bulloc 
donkey and pony back. The market is brisk and busy from 
January to April when the late crops are harvested and ready for 





1 The details of shops are: Sixty of Vani grain dealers and grocers, forty-eight’ of 
baper-dealers, thirty-cight of S4lis and Koshtis, thirty of oilmen, twen ‘of cloth. 

alem, twonty miscellaneous, eighteen of goldsmiths, ‘éleven each of betel leaf 
ecllersand acrifs or money-changers, ten each of confectioners and dealers in- fruit 
asd vegetables, six of bangle-makers, four of copperamiths, and two of dyers. 
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the market, when revenue instalments are paid, and the people lay 
in provisions for the monsoon. Supplies fall off in the rainy season 
and the market is dull. The male of exchange are silver and 
copper coins and shells, eighty shells for $d. ({ a). The ae 
coin is called shivrai and is said to date from Shahu (1707 - 1749). 
There is no barter on marketdays. In the smaller outlying villages 
barter is resorted to by the Konkanis if any of their goods are left 
unsold and if they are in want of daily necessaries. The chief 
articles bartered by Kolis, Konkanis, and Thikurs are nidgli, rice, 
baskets, oil, onions, and salt. The people with whom they barter 
are Malis, Telis, and Vanis. 

The origin of the importance of Junnar asa trade centre was its 
nearness to the Nana pasa which, in former times, at least from as early 
as about n.c. 100, was one of the chief highways of trade between the 
Deccan and the coast. The pass can at best never have been easy. 
Even if at one time the rough wee pavement was a flight of steps 
the pass must have been difficult tor laden bullocks and almost 
impassable for any beast of burden larger thana pony. It can never 
be made fit for wheels, and as other routes are provided with omy 
roads the trade of Junnar and of the Nana pass becomes more 


more local. Inthe fair season considerable numbers of pack animals * ~ 


may be seen, ponies bullocks and donkeys, chiefly the property of 
Musalmans and of Hindu oilmen, potters, and wae ermen, carrying 
millet and rice eastwards to Junnar, or bringing salt fish, cocoanuts, 
salt, and rice from the Konkan coast.1 There is also the more purely 
local traffic of taking droves of sheep and goats and great basket- 
loads of vegetables and other garden produce from Junnar and the 
villages round to the Konkan villages and country towns with week- 
ly markets. There still remains toJunnar, what along with its 
excellent climate must always have told strongly in its favour os a 
capital, the rich garden and other lands tothe east and south. This 
rich tract still supplies the chief trade of Junnar, field and | nm 
produce which is sent in carts chiefly about forty-two miles to 
Talegaon station on the Peninsula railway, along a route which the 
Shekirvidi and Karle caves suggest was o main line of traffic about 
1800 years ago in the days of Junnar’s greatness. The chief trade is 
in paper, women’s robes, blankets, and rice. Exports consist of 
paper, rice, women’s robes, potatoes, plantains, onions, chillies, 
myrobalans, wheat, gram and millet, molasses, blankets, sheep, and 
horned cattle. The imports are salt, cocoanuts, dried fish, rags for 


1 The following details, noted in going from Jonnar to Ghitghar at the head of the 
Nina pass on the 25th of December 1882, give some idea of the amonnt and the cha- 
racter of the present trade: Four or five bullocks belonging toa Pardeshi and driven 
by a Teli going west cae to bring from the Konkan salt and cocoa-kernels and nuts ; 
a donkey driven by a ee oes oe with local millet; a bullock driven bya 
Musalman going east with dri from the Konkan ; five bullocks driven by a Teli 
goin west wi to the Konkan ; two Musalman’s bullocks going east with 

ocal rice; a Mosalman driving ten bollocks east with Konkan rice; a potter 
driving eleven donkeys east with local rice; a Musalman going east with a pony- 
load of ndchni ; a washerman with eleven donkeys and one pony going enst with 
local rice ; aero with glass bracelets from the Konkan; potter going east 
with eighteen donkeys laden with local rice; a potter with twenty donkeys passing 
east local rice ; and a potter with eleven donkeys passing cast with local rice. 
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paper, clothing, oil, grain, meta roceries, stationery, timber, 
soitoe and sill yarn, countr Hades bangles, reer Oh cows, 
buffaloes, and sheep. The chief traders both importers and exporters 
are Vanis, Kunbis, Musalmiins, Bohords,and Kasirs. Except the 
donkeys and ponies used for the Nana pass traflic carts are chiefly in 
use, ith better roads and a brisker demand trade is growing. 

The chief men of capital in Junnar are local Brihmans and 
Gujardt Vanis, Shrivaks or Jains by religion, and a few Miarwaér 
Vanis also Shriivaks. There are also some old grant-holders and 
owners of land, chiefly Musalmiins; retired Government servants, 
Brihmans and Musalmans; some barbers traders and contractors 
who have made money in Bombay ; and some successful oilmen and 
cloth and grain dealers. The imported cloth trade is chiefly in the 
hands of Gujarat Vanis and the local cloth trade in the hands of 
Salis, Shimpis, and Koshtis, and the leading grain-dealers are 
Marwir Vanis. Of moneylenders several are Musalmins and a few 
are Hindu craftsmen Telis, Salis, and Hajims. Traders, chiefly 
Marwir Vinis, also lend but the chief moneylending class m Junnar 
are the Brahmans who have 150 rich houses, one hundred and forty 
of them Deshasth and ten Konkanasth or Chitpivan. They lend 
chiefly to Kolis, Kunbis, and Thakurs. 

The chief local crafts are the handloom-weaving of women’s robes 
and turbans and the making of paper. The handloom-weavers of 
women’s robes are Hindus of the Sali and Koshti castes. The Salis, 
of whom there are sixty houses, live in the north-east of the town in 
Chandipura, Kadarpura, Khalilpura, and Shukravaér peth. The 
Koshtis live in Khalilpura and Budhvar peth in the north of the town. 
They are between thirty and forty familios who came from Sangam- 
ner in Ahmadnagar about thirty years ago. The loom is simple 
with only two heddles. There is nothing peculiar about it except a 
stretcher or karsali which is placed by the weaver in front of him. 
It stretches the web breadthways and forms a support = Ba which 
the reed or phani is pressed to bring the warp-thread home. The 
yarn is imported from England ; the red comes dyed and the dark 
is dyed in Bombay. The robes are plain without ornamental 
borders, Almost all are used in the town; very few are exported. 
The weavers are generally labourers paid by the piece by men of 
capital, chiefly Brahmans and Gujars and a few Salis. The rates of 
piece-work vary from ls. dd. to 4«, (Rs. 3 - 2) representing 74d. 
to 9d. (5-Gas.)a day. Except during part of the rainy months 
(July-October) work is constant all the year round. In the same 
ant of the town as the Koshtis are about eighteen houses of the 

usalmén handloom-weavers called Momins They make turbans 
and borderless sédis on a small loom. The turbans are generally 
red and ornamented with a border of gold thread. The weavers 
are almost all employed by men of capital. They are paid by the 
piece at the same rate as the Koshtis. The turbans ere sold in 
the town and the outlying villages or sent to Akola, Poona, and 
Sangamner. 

A little to the north of the Koshtis and Momin weavers are the 
quarters of the Musalméin paper-makers or kaégdis, who have about 
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a hundred dwellings and forty-two working houses. The families have 
been settled in Junnar apparently since Musalman times. The paper 
which is smooth and glossy is sold at 6d. to 1s. 6d. (4-12 as.) a ghadi 
of 240 sheets. It isused in Government offices for envelopes and by 
native merchants for account books. It is chiefly used in the native 
states and is largely exported to Poona and Sholipur. Some of the 
Se pice capa are independent traders, others borrow chiefly from 

ujar moneylenders. According to the nature of the work the men 
earn lid. to Gd.(1-4as.)aday. Except in monsoon floods when the 
river water is muddy, the work is steady. 

Country blankets are woven in the Budhvér and Shukravér wards 
by about thirty-five families of Dhan sig and Hindu Khatiks. The 
blankets are sold in the town and in the Thana yillages at the foot of 
the Sahyadris. 

The municipality, which was established in 1861, had in 1882-83 
an income of about £512 (Rs. 5120) chiefly from a house-tax, and 
an expenditure of about £195 (Rs.1950), The municipality has 
borrowed £3300 (Rs, 33,000) to build a reservoir to supplement the 
existing water-supply. 

The town is supplied with water partly from the Kukdi but 
chiefly by water bought in earthen pipes from three wells. 
It is received in eighteen cisterns measuring on an ave about 
twelve feet by eight, each with a pipe through which the water 
flows. The wells are one called Bardbdvdi or the Twelve Wells 
close to the south of the town which feeds twelve cisterns, and 
two at the base of Shivner hill which feed six cisterns. The two wells, 
which are partly built of Hindu temple stones, are near each other to 
the west of Shivner hill and joined by an underground channel. The 
cisterns hold water for cight months, the hot months 
(March-May) the supply in the well runs short and sinks below the 
level of the pipes, and the water has to be raised by working Persian 
wheels. The new reservoir is being built to the west of the town. 
The water-works are of Musalmén construction probably older than 
the seventeenth century. A few cisterns, built by the municipality 
and private persons, are kept in repair by the municipality. The 
Barab4ydi, which was private property, was bought by Government 
and made over to the municipality. 

The town has of public offices a mémlatddr’s, subordinate judge's, 
police, forest, and registration offices, a municipal office, a dispensary, 
and a Government and a mission school. Most of the public offices are 
collected in the Syedvada in the south-west of the town in or near the 
walled enclosure or garden which is known as the kot, This, which is 
a Musalmiin work, encloses an area 300 yards from north to south 
by about 220 from east to west, like a great garden with several 
fine pipal and banian trees, The wall, which varies from sixteen 
to twenty feet high, is strengthened by fourteen towers twenty-five 
to twenty-seven feet higher, of which four are in the corners, three 
each in the north and east faces, and two each in the south and west 
faces. The wall is of rough stone below and white mud above, and 








1 The tower to the north of the ia called Phatak,:: shab/ts' Sa’ asa eslakcs 
corner Kangéra, and that in the Sart weet Chauk, in the south-east 
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the towers are some of them of white mud and others of brick 
either sun-dried or fire-baked. It is entered through a strong 
gateway in the east face. Inside, the chief buildings are the 
mamlatdér’s office towards the north of the enclosure with two win 

an east wing for a lock-up and a west wing for a record-room. To 
the ‘east is a small forest office and to the north is the office of the 
chief constable. To the south is the munsif’s court and further 
west is a dwelling house interesting as having been from 1784 to 
1795 the place of confinement of Bajiray (1796-1817) the last of the 
Peshwas. Behind are the remains of an old Musalman bath or 
hamamkhdna and to the south is a ruined mosque. Under a tree 


near the mimlatddr’s office is an old carved stone, and in the west - 


wall of the tower to the south of the entrance gate is a stone with 
some Marathi writing. 

Outside of the gate on the right is the Government school, a large 
modern one-storeyed building. Across the road isthe di 
and a little along the road to the north on the left is the Mission 
girls school. The lpia Y which was established in 1869 treated 
in 1883 nine inpatients 6392 outpatients at a cost, of £76 8s. 
(Rs.764). The Poe office is about 380 yards to the north, and 
the municipal office 1s at the west end of the Sadar or chief bazar. 
In the south or street wall of the municipal office is a small tablet 
with a Persian inscription dated H.1049 that is a.p. 1659, 

The mission bungalows, in a large enclosure in the north-west of 
the town, are plain one-storeyed buildings, well designed, and af 
good size. The bungalow to the north-west is generally occupied 
by the resident missionary, the other is usually empty. About 150 
yards to the west of the bungalows is a small graveyard with a few 
Christian tombs." 

The fof is almost the only part of the old fortifications which is 
at all in repair, About half a mile to the south-west of the kot, just 
under Shivner, is a space about 640 yards by 500, surrounded by a 
ruined mud wall known as the Juna Baitkala. Of the walls which 
once surrounded the town few traces remain. Beginning from the east 
and going round by the south and west to the north the walls had 
twelve gates : Hatti, Phansumba, Ldl-ves, Phaitak, Ovan-bazdr-ves, 
Aditvar, Kathvar, Fakirpura, Otur, Delhi, Agar, and Nagjhiri Two 
of these, Otur and Phansumba, are in good repair; six, Aditvar, 
Agar, Fakirpura, Ll-ves, Nagjhiri, and Ovan-bazir, are in ruins ; 
and of the remaining four Budhvar, Delhi, Hatti, and Phitak no trace 
is left. The Otur (18’x 10°) and Phansumba (30'x 12’) gates are 
built of stone masonry. Over the Phansumba gate isa small room 
reached by a flight of steps. Of Aditvir (16’x 10°), built of stone and 
mud, the walls remain and of Agar traces of the stone walls are left. 
Fakirpura (17°x 7") was built of stone and mud, Lal-ves (15’x 8’) of 
stone burnt brick and mud, and the Ovan-bazdér (16° x 12’) entirely of 
mud. Of Nagjhiri only two stone walla remain. In Sepoy-mohalla, 
in the south of the town along the north bank of the Lendi stream, 
are remains of the wall. There is the Lal Darvaja or Red Gate, a 
square wooden door with old carved Hindu stones in the side walls, 


1 Qn two of the tombs are inscriptions, 
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The walls are about twenty feet high, rough stone for the first six 
feet and then sun-dried brick and white earth. To the south of the 
gate was adam, and another dam some distance further made this 
part of the stream bed or moat fit for boats. Of old fortified 
mansions the most notable is in Mangalvar peth. ( About 230 yards 
north-east of the municipal office on the left is a-large enclosure 
entered by an old gateway with a wall of white earth and sun-burnt 
brick. The place belongs to the Nawab of Belha, twenty-one miles 
south-east of Junnar, who now lives chiefly in Surat, and is ! 
and empty. An inscription over the entrance shows that it was built 
in H.1033 (a.p.1622), \ Except the Buddhist caves (A.D. 100-200) 
and the Yadav cisterns gn Shivner (1050-1290) of which separate 
accounts are given, there are few old Hindu remains, Carved stones 
and pillars are found occasionally either lying by the roadside or built 
into the walls of Musalman tombs and mosques or of modern houses. 
The style of ornament shows that they belong to both Brahman and 
Jain temples and the style of carving is considered by Dr. Bhagvanlal 
to vary to the ninth to the thirteenth centuries.! 

Besides these fragments are three wells in the old mortarless Hindu 
style known as Hemddpanti. About 200 paces to the north-east 
of the mémlatdar’s office, near a great banian tree whose roots are 
ruining it, is an old step-well of ae black stones built without 
mortar in the Hemddpanti style. In the enclosure at the mouth of 
the well are some old pillars divided into four-sided eight-sided and 
round bands, broken by the pointed lines of a p id ornament. 
In the south of the town, about 370 yards from the Lal gate, in a 
large unecared-for garden or orchard, is the Kundal Bavdi or Round 
Well, a large well of great dressed stones fitted without mortar. 
It is entered from the south by a flight of steps which runs about 
half-way to the water and then turns to the west. About a quarter 
of a mile to the north-east is Kavlya’s well, a rough work of large 
plain dressed stones put together without mortar. It is entered by 
a flight of steps from the east, 

Of modern Hindu temples Junnar has about sixty, two of which are 
Jain, Of the Brihmanical temples, which are also used as rest- 
houses, seven are well managed and enjoy Government grants of 
about £30 (Rs. 300). The rest are poor, many of them fal! ing out 
of use for want of funds, The chief temples are of Panchling, 
Ganpati, Patdleshvar, Uttareshvar, and Thakurdvér. The Panchling 
temple is at the foot of Shivner hill about half a mile west of the 
town. The temple with a hall-and a shrine has a dome painted 
with tigers, lions, and Hindu gods. The temple enjoys a yearly 
grant of £6 (Rs.60) and was built about 1800. Attached ‘to the 


1 The chief stones noted were: In the south-west of the town in the Rot or 
citadel a broken pillar, and a few carved stones in the kot wall; some carved stonea 
by the roadside close to the mission school ; the pillars near the Hemidpanti well ; 
carved stones in the Lal gate in the south and in several houses near; a pi and 
a carved stone outside of the east gate; at A mbapor on the way to Afiz Bagh a small 
temple of Maruti with several finely carved stones, among them a row of elephants 
soapy eee the seer ane a site a pret to the east is still seark rigs by 
‘wo elephants ; in a culvert a little further east ; and in Musalmdn tombs on Wa. 
to the ended hills, as ? 
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temple is a rest-house, two cisterns, and a filled-up well. Ganpati’s 
temple in Aditvér peth, at which offerings are made in all thread- 
girding and marriage ceremonies, is said to have been built about 
1820, Uttareshvar temple lies half a mile east of the town on the 
Kukdi, and is approached by a flight of stone steps. It is like a one- 
storeyed dwelling; house with a tiled roof, and, as it is surrounded 
by fields, it is pleasantly green in the hot weather. Pétéleshvar 
temple is a small underground shrine (12' x 10’), approached by a 
flight of steps, on the north or left bank of the Kukdi, about a 
mile north of the town. The temple enjoys a small Government 
grant. Thikurdvir temple, dedicated to Krishna, is o domed 
building on the Kukdi, half a mile north of the town. All the other 
temples are like ordinary dwellings. They are poor, some not able 
to afford even a night light. Only Brahmans worship in the 
Panchling temple ; in the other temples all Hindus except Jains, 

Of the two Jain temples one is in the Budhvar peth and the other 
in the Phansumba ward. The Budhydr peth temple, which is 
dedicated to Pérasndth, is large and rich, a three-storeyed building in 
the dwelling-house style with a gable roof and surrounded by a brick 
wall seven feet high. The first storey is used for daily religious 
meetings which are attended by about fifty Jains out of the Jain 
community of 415, chiefly Gujarat Vanis cloth-dealers and money- 
lenders, The second storey, which contains the shrine with a naked 
image of Pérasnéth, has a middle hall and two wings. The floor 
is paved with coloured marble and the walls have glass-coyered 
pean of Jain gods. The ceiling is of carved teak and the shrine 

oors are lined with silver. The third storey is used as a store-room. 

Attached to the temple is a courtyard (48° 17’) paved with well- 

dressed stones, The yard has a well and a bathing place. The 

temple was built by the Jains of Junnar at a cost of £3000 

(Rs. 30,000) and is maintained by a managing committee from 

offerings in grain and cash. The temple has a paid ministrant who 
is and explains the holy books. : 

The chief Musalmén remains are mosques and tombs, a large 

yer wall on rising ground to the south of the town, and the fine 
mansion in the Afiz Bagh. Of the mosques the chief is the Jama 
Masjid or Public Mosque. It stands near the middle of the town a 
little to the east of the kot or citadel, The outer door, with an 
inscription over it dated H. 1235 (a.p. 1818), is modern. In the 
mosque, which measures sixty-six feet by forty-three, are three 
rows of carved masonry pillars, apparently old Hindu, with in each 
row six pillars and pilasters. For seven to nie feet from the 
und tho pillars are four-sided, and then there is an eight-sided 

lt, and then three rows of cornice end in square capitals which 
support a very massive timber roof with in the east front deep 
finely carved eaves and flying brackets. Except on the gate 
there is no inscription, To the east is a shady yard thirty paces 
by thirty-five with a well and cistern and to the south is a rest- 
house.” 
the may be taken as a sample. / The Roshan Mosque, about 
thirty yards to the south of the Lal gate, measures 42’ by 19°. 
Tt is entered from the east through a pointed arch which étls the 


Of the other mosques, one in good repair to the south of * 
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whole east front. Inside are three domes resting on two eight-sided 
illars, a prayer niche in the middle of the west wall, and a roof 
Followed in diamond-shaped recesses. Along the top east front 
runs a plain stone eave supported by stone brackets.) (About si 
yards to the east is a domed gers MR 16’ and 14" high 
the Mokarba. DT'he tombs have almost square bodies of stone 
masonry the sides either with -peaked arches or masonry pillars. 
The square bodies ca y brick domes, some of them round 
and others pointed. (The follo are the details Sauddgar 
Gumbaz or Merchant’s Tomb, finest Musalman building in 


Junnar. 


On -# raised plot of ground in the centre of a raised enclosure, 
about a mile to the east of the tomb, is a large Musalm4n tomb, the 
chief trace of Musalmén wealth and power in Junnar. It is known 
as the Merchant’s Dome or Saudégar Gumbaz. The building has 
a body about fifty-two feet square of plain stone masonry nearly 
thirty feet high, a heavy brick and stucco cornice several feet deep, 
and a large round dome which rises about twenty feet above the 
body of the building. About twenty feet from the ground a plain 
band of masonry, about six inches broad, divides the body of the 
building into two parts or storeys, an under-storey about twenty 
and an upper-storey about ten feet high. Each of the four fronts 
of the under-storey is divided into three rectangular recesses about 
18’ 9" high LI’ 5” broad and 2’ d , Separated from he gre? 
a plinth or band of masonry about 1’ 9” high by 4” deep. sential 
recess in the south face is surrounded by a belt of simple carvin 
about six inches broad; the other recesses are plain. Inside 
each rectangular recess are two recesses with pointed arches, the 
outer arched recess measuring 16’ 5” long by 10’ 2" broad and seven 
inches deep, and the inner recess measuring 15’ 5” high, 9 
broad, and 1’ 2" deep. Exceptin the middle of the south and in the 
middle of the east face, where there are doors, the only ornament 
in these arched recesses is a belt of simple carving about a foot 
broad that crosses them about nine and a half feet from the ground 
where the spring of the arch begins. There are also two small 
round carvings of flowers on each side about a foot above the belt, 
On all four fronts the details of the outer rectangular recess and the 
two inner arched recesses are the same except at the two entrances, 
in the middle of the south face and in the middle of the east face. 
In the inner arched recess in the middle of the south face is a plain 
doorway, 6’ 4” high by 3’ 6” broad. Over the door two carved 
brackets su “iegt an overhanging band of stone about a foot broad. 
On the wall, sheltered by the overhangi g stone, is an Arabic 
inscription in three pieces of two lines r,t About a foot higher is 
a window (4° 3” x 3’ 5") with a pointed arch filled with open stone 
tracery, a large central star or sunflower above, and two bands of 
three stars each below. On either side of the central star are short 
Arabic inscriptions. Below the window is a belt of simple i 
and on each side are three belts of carving. Except two tairved 
tells the wall on each side of the door is plain for about four feet. 

en, about four feet from the ground, the corners of the arched 
recesses are carved into pilasters with three hourglass-shaped 
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compartments separated by squares of tracery. There are inscri 
tions at the tops of hia ‘ccher aed rasbadlastore: tx the right “id e 
and of the inner pilaster on the left side. Outside of the pilasters a 
band of tracery surrounds the rectangular recess. In the threshold 
is a line of carved stones. 


In the upper storey in each of the four fronts are five rectangular 
recesses about seven feet by five with in each a double-arched recess, 
the corners of the recess being cut further back below the spring of 
the arch than above it. Over the rectangular recesses run two bands 
of stone carving, each about six inches broad. Above the carving is 
the heavy cornice, whose bricks, showing through the weather-worn 
stucco, have a mean and ragged look. 


Except that no belt of tracery surrounds the central rectan 
recess and that the door is smaller and plainer, the east face is the 
same as the south face. The door has a pointed arch and measures 
eleven feet by four. Besides the belt of carving that crosses the 
large arched recesses, a belt runs inwards along the sides of the door 
at the spring of the door-arch. Above the rectan recess are a 
level af an upright belt of carving and an inscription on either side 
of the upright belt. The north and west faces are the same as the 
east face except that they have no doors, 


Inside the tomb measures 35’ 10” east and west by 33’ 7” north 
and south. The inner walls are eight-sided with, in each side or face, 
an outer and an inner pointed arched recess, The height of the outer 
recess is about 19’ 9” and the depth eight inches; the inner recess is 
about ten inches lower and a foot deeper. About a foot above the 
points of the arched recesses wooden beams, perhaps originally the 
supports of a carved wood cornice or screen, stand out all round about 
four feet from the wall. About six feet higher in each face, three 
rectangular panels contain niches with pointed arches separated by 
plain pilasters. Where the eight corners of the main bui ding turn 
into the base of the round dome a small carved bracket supports the 
masonry that rounds off the corner. Above the brackets, at the base 
of iia doumé. a circular belt of letters is cut in stucco about two feet 
broad. Above a stucco cornice about three feet broad is separated 
into panels by eight pillars, one over each of the brackets. Above 
the cornice, corresponding to the centre of each of the eight faces, 
is a round ornament of stucco tracery. From this the dome rises 
about twenty feet higher, plain and round. Of the eight faces or 
sides of the building, the four to the north east south and west have 
either doors or door-like niches. The other four to the north-east, 
south-east, south-west, and north-west are semicircular recesses about 
seven feet deep with five sides rising to a pointed dome. The walls 
of these recesses are plain, except that about seven feet from the 
ground they are crossed by a belt of five-peaked ornaments like 
mitres with flowing fillets about two feet broad. About a foot above 
the mitre peak runs a slight ornamental belt or carving. At the 
foot in the back wall of each an opening, about 2’ 9" x 1’ 9”, leads to 
a small chamber or store-room. 


In the four other sides are doors or door-like recesses. In the 
west face in the inner arched recess is an oblong recess (10’ 4” x 5’ 10” ) 
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and inside of the oblong recess an arched 
About four and a half feet from the ground, the 
arch are cut away, and, a foot below, are carved into pilasters 
hour-glass or water-pot sections separated by square blocks. 
recess is three feet deep. The lower part is in 
carved into the round-topped prayer niche pattern about 4’ 6” 
Above are two bands of the Kurdn, then a half dome im four 
with a belt of tracery, and a band of the Kurdén, The face of 
ar enclosure above the prayer niche is carved with le 
and apa and above the rectangular recess the face of the inner- 
pointed has seven level bands of writing and two lines at each 
side running up and down. 

In the north face within the inner arehed recess is an oblong 
recess (4° 7" x 6"). Within this are two arched recesses, the outer 
13’x 6’ and I’ deep and the inner 12’x 4’ 2" and I’ 4" deep. In 
the back we Shows eight feet shri the encl pos 
rectangular b of tracery, is a p-niche (2 9" x 1’ 9”) in the 
rounded mehrab or prayer-recess shape. A belt of carving runs 
across the arched recess about 6’ 9" from the ground, and about 5’ 6” 
from the ground the corners of the rectangular recess are cut away 
and end in a scroll pattern. 


In the east face the rectangular recess and the outer of the enclosed 
pointed arch recesses are the same as those in the north face, The 
inner arch forms a doorway 11’ long by 4° broad and 3° 2° deep. 
The corner of the outer-arched recess about six and a half feet from 
the d is cut back about 1’ 6" and ends in a double-rolled scroll. 
In the south face, inside of a rectangular recess, the same as in the 
north face, is an inner arched recess 13’ 10" high. The upper part 
is a pointed window (4 3°x3'5") with open tracery. Under the 
wintow is a band of plain stone about 2’ 6" broad, then a door 6’ 4” 
high by 4’ 3” broad and 3° deep, the corners of the rectan 
recess being cut back about six inches on each side of the doorway 
ending in a scroll pattern about 5’ 4” from the ground. 


The floor of the tomb was originally nearly filled with a platform 
about 27’ 4"x 19'7". The north part, which is 7’ 7” broad and 2‘ 4” 
high, remains, but most of the south part, which was nine inches 
lower, has been broken away. In the north part of the platform is 
a row of eight tomb-stones varying in length from 2’ 10" to 5’. The 
stone tairis laid on the tops of the tomb-stones show that all except 
two are men’s tombs. The stones on the south part of the platform 
have disappeared. There is a separate tomb-stone (4° 10" x2’) 
opposite the east door. The tomb is used as a rest-house and its 
floor is covered with ashes and dust. 


About a mile to the east of the Merchant’s Tomb and two miles 
to the east of the town is the Hafz or Afiz Bagh. Its unfailing 
supply of water, fine trees, and stately old Musalman mansion, make 
it worth a visit. Its name is variously explained but perhaps the 
most plausible ce ogee is one which makes Afiz a corruption of 
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Habshi, the en and the mansion having, according to a tradi- 
tion, been in the ion of, if not founded by, an Abyssinian 
chief. The mansion is an upper-storeyed substantial but not an 
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inelegant building ; three balcony windows on the south eanopied 
and Sppictel We cuaoeian cory looking brackets overlook a small 
tank ; and the east and west sides have each a bay window. The 
entrance is on the north, its steps flanked by bay windows like those 
on the other three sides. The ground-floor roof is arched and 
ornamented with lozenge-shaped mouldings. little to the west 
of the garden on the Junnar side is a fine mausoleum locally called 
dargah or gumlaz which is su to contain the tomb of the 
Habshi founder of the Afiz fgh. The mausoleum, which is 
entered on the south and west, has a domed roof and contains nine 
tombs, said to be those of the Habshi, his wife, six children, and a 
servant. The south entrance, within an ogee arch, is beautifull 
carved and pierced ; it is flat-headed with pierced work above 
sculptured jambs and an inscription above the lintel. The east is 
4 narrow doorway under a pointed arch, The interior is an octagon 
and every other octagonal side is embrasured and arched ; while the 
west he rib is covered with texts Sie the Kurfn. = Pope 
walls form a uadrangular re; the upper portion e 
veil teratinstes in a pe ohataies los brick cornice, consisting of 
pointed arches resting on tiny and interlining one another. 
A minaret graces each of the four corners of the buildings. 
Tn ornamentation the walls are divided into two series of blank and 
arched windows, the upper series consisting of five and the lower of 
windows, -The middle of the lower seri the south and 
oO a bb cence Sasol of» window 


About half a mile to the west of Junnar the p rock of Shivner 
rises over a thousand feet and stretches about a mile across the plain. 
The hill is triangular in shape, narrowing from a southern base 
of about 800 yards along a straight eastern and a dee ly hollowed 
western face to a point of rock in the north. Near the south the 
lower slopes of its eastern face are crossed by a belt of rock forty or 
fifty feet high, which disappears northwards in the steep slope that 
stretches to the foot of the upper scarp. This upper scarp begins 
about 600 feet from the plain and rises from 100 to feet, stretching 
from end to end of the fill a level-topped wall of black rock. In 
the on and lower scarps are two irregular lines of Buddhist caves 
all of them small and some more like the dwellings of vultures than 
of monks. Above the level top of the main hill rises an inner 
summit crowned with a mosque, a tomb, and a prayer wall. ‘To the 
north the hill ends in a narrow lofty rock scarped and rounded like 
® ship’s stern. The west face is steep, and, in hollows, has a thick 
8 rinklin g of brushwood especially to the south-west, The lower 

opes are in places broken by belts of rock, and about eight 
hundred feet from the plain a great wall-like cliff sweeps from the 
north to the south-east and then round a deep hollow stretches to the 
south-west. The south-west face of the hill is lower and more broken, 
and, from about half-way up, is strengthened by outworks and 
bastioned walls. As on the east side, the crest of the hill which is 
level in the north rises in the middle in a bare flat-topped ridge, and 
towards the south-west again falls to the level of the northern scarp. 





1 The late Mr. G. H, Johns, C.8, 
5 866—20 
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Shivner is interesting as showing traces of five sets of proprietora 
Buddhist chal ene Hints kings, the Musalmine, the Mardthas, 
and the English. During the first and second and probably third 
centuries after Christ the hill seems to have been a great Buddhist 
centre. About fifty cells andchapelaremain. They are found on all 
three sides of the hill, but most of them are cut in its eastern face. 
Besides the cells and chapels, on the upper slopes and on the hill-top, 
old rock-cut steps seem to show that some of the open water cisterns 
are as old as the Buddhists. Traces of old rock-cut steps, deeper 
and broader than the monks’ steps, and the four finest water cisterns 
on the hill, show that before Musalmén times the hill was used as a 


he pointed arches of the gateways show that all or nearly all of 
ortifications are Muhammadan. And besides the fortifications 
most of the buildings on the hill top, the Ambarkhina, the prayer 
wall, the tomb, and the mosque, and probably many of the cisterns 
are Musalman (1300-1750). Though it was the birth-place of 
Shivéji there are no certain traces of the Mardthds except some 
repairs in thewalls and the shrine of Shivaébéi near the top of the 
southern face.) The only signs of the English are a row of olive 
bushes on t uth face and a row of teak trees along the east face 
of the hill top. 

The entrance to the fort is from the south-west. The way from 
Junnar lies along a well made road from the south-west of the town 
across the Lendi stream between some old Musalman tombs and 

ms. To the os i are the ruined mud walls of the Juna Ghat 
illa, a fortified enclosure where the mamlatdar’s office used to be 
held, and behind it the steep slopes and bare scarps of Shivner. 
To the left is the old garden and favourite camp of the Barabivdi 
or Twelve Wells and to the south the Minmoda hills. Beyond the 
Baribivdi the road winds up the bare east face of the Pirpadi 
whose crest is perhaps a mile to the south-west of the town.! 
The path up the hill turns west from the main road a little below 
the crest of the pass. From an old banian tree fifty or sixty yards 
to the west of the road the south face of the hill is seen stretching 
on the right in a long line from east to west. At the south-east 
end the eg is broken and at no one place is it more than thirt 
feet high. It is crested by two walls strengthened by towers which 


(te by Hindu kings, probably the Devgiri Yadavs (1170 - 1318). 


‘run about a hundred yards west enclosing a long narrow belt known 


as the Jibhecha Pada or Tongue Watch. To the west the scarp 
becomes higher and less broken and again falls away to the south- 
west where it is strengthened by a triple line of walls. For the 
first 200 paces from the banian tree the path lies across a slope 
of flat rock. It then begins to rise keeping almost west across 
the under slopes of the hill. To the left the sides fall gently and 
to the right the upper slopes rise quickly to a aie scarp. ‘Two 
hundred paces further the path has reached a higher level with 





1 Close to where the path up the hill leaves the road is a rock-cut pond cpa 
twenty-one feet by twelve, Some years ago near this pond were some twelf 

century which have disappeared, except one group of Mahidev and Parvati 
in which the clever carving of the snake on Mahddev's left hand is worthy of notice. 
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rocks in the lower slope, bushes in the r slope, and trees on 
the crest. During the next 300 paces (400-700) the rise continues 
gently with some old ndndruk trees close by and patches of prickly- 
pear above. At the foot is the deserted vi of Bhatkal, once 
the market of the fort, the Patil’s and the Mhar’s being the only 
houses left. To the right the scarp is divided into two ae an 
upper and a lower, and between the two a wall runs f the 
erest of the hill along the edge of a narrow terrace about 200 
s west to Shivébai's shrine. This outwork is called the Phétak 
tower. About 900 yards from the starting tree the path begins to 
rise rapidly, climbing the hill-side by a rough paved ascent between 
thickets of prickly-pear. About a hundred paces further (1000 yards) 
the upper rocks af the hill-side become one sheer cliff About 
further (1050) is the first gate. It is about 100 feet below 
Shivabdi’s shrine, and is covered by the main wall and by a second line 
that runs from Shivabdi’s shrine down to the gate. To the left the 
lower slope is green with babhul and prickly-pear, On the east face 
of the gate is a rectangular recess about an inch deep, and inside of 
it a double-peaked arch opening with scolloped waving edges. The 
rectangular recess is broken at the top. The outer arched recess 
measures 10’ 4" high by 6° broad and 6" deep and the. inner arch 
9° 6" high by 5’ 9° br On each side of the door are towers of 
dressed masonry which are now little higher than the front of the 
teway. The doorway, which is entered by three steps, is 12° 11” 
eep with an arched roof 12’ 3" high. On a plinth 1’ 10° high are 
side-rooms 7' 5" by 5’ 8” and 5’ 9” high with round arched roofs, 
A flight of steps on the left formerly led to an upper storey. Inside 
of the gate on the right the scarp is much lower than it is outside, 
not more than fifty or sixty feet high. Above the rises a 
wall pierced for musketry and with one or two bastions wit open- 
ings for cannon, On the left runs a weak perapet three or four feet 
high, and below are steep slopes of rock and prickly-pear. Inside 
of the first gate the path is flat but rough with rocks and exposed 
to the fire of Shivabai’s bastion above. On the left, about 160) : 
from the first gate, is the Mang’s Tower (16 7" x 14’ 3") with a 
wall about five feet high and two openings for cannon. On the 
right, as the scarp is much lower and the rocks are more broken 
and sloping, the wall has been raised to about fifty feet, part of it 
being later than the rest, About eighty-five paces further, or about 
2295 paces from the starting tree comes the second gateway, 
called Parvingicha Darvaja or the Permission Gateway, in a 
wall which runs at right angles to the path for about fifty paces 
up the hill-side with two towers pie for musketry, and with 
embrasures for cannon, The gateway, which is 18° 2" high and haa 
two short side-minarets, has an outer rectangular recess and a 
double-pointed arch, the outer arch 10’ 1" high and 7 broad, the 
inner 9 6” high and 5’ 10” broad. On each side, level with the 
point of the outer arch, is a mystic tiger, the tiger on the left with 
an elephant in its right forepaw and the tiger on the right with an 
elephant in its right forepaw and two under its hind feet, Over 
the middle of the door is an elephant with a broken trunk. The 
door is 6' 3° deep, the top is arched, and there are no side rooms. 
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To the left is a ruined tower. From the second gate a marrow flat path 
between rocks and a wall runs about eighty paces to the third gate- 
way (2375), which is flanked on the right by a wall with a rough round 
parapet that runs up the face of the hill. This gate is known as 
the atti Darvaja or the Elephant Gate. The whole height of the 
face of the gateway recess and outside is 21’9". On the east face 
a shallow rectangular recess encloses 1 double-arched recess the 
outer 15° 5" high and 9° 7" broad and the inner 13° 5° by 6 4”. In 
the face of the wall, in a line with the peak of the outer arch, is a 
circular slab filled with geometric tracery and to the left a tiger. 
The right face of the wae has fallen. On the parapet above the 
te are three stones carved with geometric designs and below on 
the ground are some of the carved stones that were on the right 
face of the gateway. The depth of the doorway is seven feet. 
Twenty paces (2395) between high rocks or thickets of prickly- 
pear lead to the fourth gateway, which, from a Musalmdn tomb hid 
among prickly-pear on the left, is known as the Saint’s or Pir's Gate. 
A flanking climbs the hill side to the right. The Saint’s Gate 
is larger and more carefully finished than the others. It has a total 
height of 22’ 2° and consists of a central and two side faces with a 
total len af thirty-eight feet. In the central face is an outer 
rectan recess 21' 8" high 11° 7° broad and about four inches 
deep. In this is a double-pointed arched recess, the outer recess 
20° 3" high 11’ 7" broad and 1’ 4" deep, the inner recess about 18° 
high 8 4° broad and 6” deep. Inside of the inner recess a lar 
slab crosses the arch about 11° 6" from the poe and forms the 
lintel of the doorway. On each side of the doorway isa rectangular 
seat 3’ 7” from the ground and 2’ 4” broad. The central face is 
separated from the side faces by a plain outstanding belt of masonry 
about 2 9" broad, with two small arched recesses at the level of the 
middle of the lintel of the doorway. - The side rectangular recesses 
are 15° 5" high and the enclosed arched recess 14° 5” high by 8 
broad and 2'2" deep. To the left of the left side recess is a carved 
boss of stone. The gateway is 17 deep with a central stone dome. 
On either side, on a plinth 3’ 8" high, is a guard-room 11’ 8” x 12’, 
with o dome fifteen feet high restin g on four peaked-arch recesses. 
In the back walls are pak sg niches 3° 9" x 2" 3" and in the side walls 
smaller arched niches 2’ 10" 1'7". Inside are the ruins of houses. 
On the right isa broken cistern and on the left is a level belt about 
thirty arth broad covered with prickly-pear. Among the prickly- 
pear is a great grindstone about three feet across, The outer ed 
of the scarp is strengthened by a low parapet wall. To the right 
the hill side rises in bare slanting rocks witha high wall and a great 
outwork in front on the top. For a hundred paces (2495) the path 
keeps to the west, the last thirty-five paces leading up a paved wa 
with space on the left or south-west where the parapet wall is Reiss 
into a line of fortification and runs to a point about fifty paces to 
the left. At 135 paces (2530) the path divides into a way for 
horses and a way for men, the way for horses rising by a more 
winding ascent to the north-west and the men’s path e imbing the 
sloping face of rock by a flight of fifty rock-cut steps, This part of 
the ascent is right in front of a great outwork about thirty-three 
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feet en that runs before the fifth, or, as it is said to be called, Chapter XIV. 


Shivibai Gate, After about thirty-five paces the path turns to the 

lett up a flight of twenty steps with the ey outwork on the left 
/and another wall in front. At the top of the flight of steps the path 
/ passes between walls about twenty feet high twenty-one feet to the 
west and then six stothenorth. The distance the Saint’s 
Gate to the Shivibdi Gate is 265 s (2660). As on the other 
gate fronts, in the face of the Shivibéi Gate, a shallow rectangular 
recess encloses a double-pointed archway. The pine de" recess 
is 17’ high 9’ broad and 2" deep, the outer tat arch is 15° high 
8’ 8" broad and 6” deep and the inner arch 14’ high 5’ 6" broad and 
V2" deep. Inside of the inner arch is a door of teak strengthened 
by iron spikes in fair repair. The doorway is about 24 

9 4" re and about 19° to the roof which is flat, At each side on 
a plinth about 4 3” high are side-rooms about 8’ 8" x6’ 2” with 
pointed arched roofs about 10’ high. Above the gateway was an 
upper storey now in ruins. Inside of the Shivabdi Gate the hill 
ntill rises in sloping rocks to an inner wall about thirty feet high, 
the third of the lines of fortification which guard the entrance to 
the fort. To the left an old partly rock-cut path leads to some 
Buddhist caves and cisterns the edge of the hill-top to the left being 
strengthened by a wall. To the right of the Shivibdi Gate, inside 
of a parapet wall about six fect high, a path, leaving the way up the 
hill to the left, runs east about 290 yards along a level terrace to 
a small arched gateway 12° 4" high. The arch which is 10° 4” high 
has scolloped ms and flowers and leaves carved on the face. 
either side is a rounded pilaster about 6’ 7” high and 5’ 11” apart. 
Inside of the doorway are side recesses (5’ 9° x 2’ 10"*6' 5” high) 
on a plinth 1°10" high and with arched doors 3’ 6" broad by 5 6" 
high. At about sixty paces to the east of the inner face of the gate, 
old Buddhist rock steps and modern masonry steps rise in four 
Hights of two to five steps each separated by stretches of level pave- 
ment to the temple of Shivébdi. The temple stands on a masonry 
plinth 15° 10” high 61' long and 25° 9” broad. Inside it measures 
27 feet into 21 feet ; it has two rows of five wooden pillars on each 
side and a mee shrine enclosed in a wooden lattice-case standing out 
from the north wall. The hollow in the rock behind shows that the 
temple stands on the site of a Buddhist cell or hall. To the east, 
with a broken wall on the left, the terrace runs about 200 paces to 
the Phatak tower. To the west are traces of a flight of old rock-cut 
steps leading to two open-air rock-hewn ponds about eighteen paces 
long by eight paces broad. Near the temple and on the terrace are 
several champha trees, and some pomegranate bushes, a pipal or two, 
and one large tamarind, After visiting Shivabéi’s ei the way 
lies back along the terrace to about forty steps to the east of the 
Shivébai Gate. Here the path up the hill turns to the left by old 
worn rock-cut steps between two rock-hewn ponds about sixty-five 
feet by nineteen. It passes with a gentle slope to the north-east 
for about a hundred yards and then begins to climb the hill face up 





1 Details of Shivabdi's temple are given below pp. 197-199, 
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meet ps and pavement, Most of the way is covered on 
the left or north by the battlements of the top line of fortifications 


and in front by two gateways, the inner over-topping the outer. 
There is a low masonry wall on the right. At 100 paces more (or 
about 240) from the Shivabsi Gate, and 2900 from the ate tree, is 
the sixth or Phétak Gate, the kibees passing under a of rock 
about twenty feet high covered by a masonry wall about twelve feet 
higher. The height of the Phétak indi hs 16’, of the rectan 
recess 11’ 6", and of the inner arched recess ‘3 the breadth is 8” and 
the depth 19’ 4” with side-rooms about 6’ x 5’, and, on the right, an 
inner room 7’ x7’ with arched niches in the three walls, From the 
Phatak Gate about thirty-nine paces lead up a straight steep path 
with, on the left, a cliff about twelve feet high and a ing wall 
rising from twenty to about thirty feet as it nears the seventh gate 
called the Kulapkar Darvaja. As in the other gateways the face of this 
gate hasa rectangular recess with an inner double arch, The gatewa 
is 2) high, the rectangular recess 18’, the outer arched recess ]4’ 6”, 
and the inner arch 126". The dooris about 6” broad and 30° 6” deep, It 
has been a double two-storeyed gate and has a guard-room on the left 
about fifteen feet long. To the left are the remains of buildings and 
over the gateway is a room with a Bee | window which is 
very notable from the lower slopes of the hill. | fe the seventh 
gate the path, with a low wall on the right, leads about thi paces 
east along nearly the crest of the hill-side to a ruined gateway, twelve 


‘Paces deep, which seems to have had al upper storey. About thirty 


paces more, or about 3000 from the starting tree, lead to the hill-top, 

On the hill-top, to the north-east from slightly swelling rocky 
under-slopes, the central rounded mound of the upper hill rises 200 
or 250 feet with steep grassy boulder strewn-sides, On the main or 
lower hill-top to the east are the remains of houses hid by trees, To 
the north-west are stretches of slo bing rock with large rock-hewn 
cisterns, About thirty yards to the west, with some olive bushes on 
either side of the approach, is the plinth of a lar building known 
as the Sadar or Commandant’s camp. The olives were planted 
about 1841 by Dr. Gibson, the first Conservator of Forests, who 
used to spend some months of each ear on the top of Shivyner. 
The large building about six paces Farts west is the Ambar- 
khina or elephant stable. Tt measures about thirty-eight paces 
east and west and eighteen paces north and south. Inside it is 
divided into three lines of seven rooms in each line, each with a 
vaulted roof on pointed arches 14’ 9” by 12’ 8” and about fifteen feet 
high. A steep flight of steps leads up the north face, and the flat 
roof, which is seventeen feet high, commands a view of the whole 
country to the west and south. Much of the ground near the 
Ambarkhdna is covered with ruins. About a hundred yards beyond 
the Ambarkhdna, the north-west end of the hill is enclosed by a 
battlemented wall with lozenge-shaped battlements 4 4" high by 
3° broad and 3’ 8” apart. 

The hill-top forms a triangle of which the south face is the base. 
The length of the south face is about 890 paces, 
about 1100, and of the west face about 1380. In the centre stands 
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the upper hill-top, a steep mound 200 to 250 feet high, risin 
sharp from the east and with a gentler slope from the west, and 
along the north face and in the narrow tongue that runs to thenorth 
leaving a considerable belt of nearly level ground. The 820 
aces of the south face stretch nearly east and west, Beginning 
m the south-west end, the first hundred yards lead to near the 
Ambarkhdna, the second hundred yards to beyond the Com- 
mandant’s house, the third hundred yards to where the path up 
the hill gene the hill-top, and the fourth hundred yards to the 
end of the buildings. The next 300 yards are across sloping rocks 
with some rock-hewn and masonry cisterns on the left, and, 
on the right, a few young teak trees and a low parapet 
Beyond, on the right, for the last sixty or seventy paces, at the 
south-east corner of the hill, an outer line of wall encloses the 
top scarp in the shape of a tongue known as the Tongue Watch 
or Jibhecha Pada, The east face runs nearly north and south in a 
straight line of about 1100 yards. Except in the south-east corner 
and in the long point that stretches to the north there is little 
level ground on the crest of the hill, the slopes of the upper hill- 
top rising almost immediately from the ade of the scarp. The 
east hill-top, except in the extreme south-east and in the nort point, 
has no cisterns. It has a line of young teak trees running under 
the shelter of the upper hill, which, like the olives, are said to have 
been planted by Dr. Gibson. About a hundred paces lead from 
the south-east corner of the hill te the beginning of the rising 
coe at the foot of the upper hill-top. Six hundred paces more 
ead to the north end. of the upper hill slopes and about 400 more 
to the overhanging outwork at the extreme north end of the hill. 
About the middle of the east face is a short cut toJunnar, This 
was formerly much used, and, ae the path was destroyed by the 
British, the rock is said to be still scalable by a clever climber. 
Traces of old walls remain near where the path reached the hill- 
top. Except there, and at the two ends, the east scarp is so sheer 


that no parapet wall is required. From the north point the western » 


cliff, which has a total length of 1380 paces, bends with a sharp corner 
to the south-east, and, forming a deep hollow, turns again to the 
south-west, Except at the north and the south ends, where it is crested 
with a wall, the sheer, almost overhanging, cliff defies approach, 
From the crest of the scarp, except at the north and south where 

the ground is nearly level, the slopes of the upper hill begin to rise 
but much more gently than the eastern slopes. The steep bare 
sides of the hill-top end in a flat summit seventy or eighty pees 
broad. ‘The upper hill fills almost the whole of the maim or Jower 
hill-top except that it is surrounded by a narrow level or sloping 
belt to the west and south, and that a flat point about 160 paces 
broad and 400 long runs to the north. 

Csi the Ambarkhdina near the south-west corner the chief 
buildings on the hill-top are, on the crest of the upper hill, a prayer- 

lace, and a domed Musalman tomb. At the south end of the narrow 

at point that runs to the north is a mosque with a fine flying poin 
ed arch between its minarets, a little her is a round mansion, 
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and at the extreme north an outwork. This overhanging northern 
searp has the interest of being the old place of execution. From it 
at least till as late as 1760 prisoners were hurled. In that year 
seven Kolis who belonged to the party of Jaévii a notorious Koli 
outlaw were seized by Rémji Savant a Peshwa officer at Junnar and 
hurled down this north scarp.' There are also about thirty cisterns 
or rock-hewn ponds of which one is on the top of the upper hill, 
twenty-five on the main top, of which eleven are in the west side, 
eleven in the south side, and three in the east side, and fiveareinthe — 
upper slope of the southern hill-side within the outer wall, Several, 
probably many, of these cisterns are Buddhist, belonging to the times 
of the caves, that is the second and third cen after Christ. The 
four finest, which are supported on massive - illars and run into the 
hill-side, probably belong to the times of the Dergiri Yadavs, a little 
before the Musalmdn conquest at the close of the thirteenth century. 
Of these four great under-ground cisterns in the main hill-top, one 
is in the south top about sixty yards north of the entrance gateway, 
two Ganga and Jamna are in the west slopes of the hill-top, and one 
is under the mosque at the foot of the nor slopes of the upper hill, 
Of the Musalmén cisterns, which probably include all which are 
neither Buddhist nor Yadav, two, one in the north point and one 
the south-east end, have masonry sides, 
On the upper hill-top, besides a rock-hewn pond and some Tuined 
» are 4 prayer wall or idga, and a domed Musalmin tomb, 'T'o 
the east of the prayer wall is a pavement about twen “SIX paces 
long by eight broad. The wall is about eighteen feet high and is 
topped with a line of nine battle or lozenge-shaped slabs end- 
ing in two towers with small minarets. In the middle of the wall 
eight very steep steps lead to a pulpit 9" 8" from the ground formed 
of two big stone slabs together 3’ 8" by 4’, with two upright slabs at ' 
the sides about 1’7" high. The east face of the wall is carved into 
a central and two side recesses each with an outer rectangular recess 
about two inches deep and an inner arched recess about 1’ 6" deep. 
The centre rectangular recess is 15’ and the centre inner arch 10° 
= Ig and 7” broad, the side rectangular recess 13° 4" high and the 
ide arched recess 1()' 6” ae or the same height as the central arched 
recess ; the breadth is 63°. In the wall, behind the foot of the pulpit 
stairs, is an arched door 2’ 4" by 4' 8", (About : yards to the north 
is a square Musalmain tomb with a well-dressed stone body, 
four pointed open arches one on each fata and « rounded brick dome. 
The tomb stands on a masonry plinth 25’ 3” by 29°2” and 3’ 8" high. 
It is entered from the south by two stone steps. On the south- 
west and north the plinth is about 1’ 6” broader than the tomb and 
to the east it is 5'6" broader. In each face of the tomb is a rectun- 
gular recess 1310" high 8' 2° broad and one inch deep. In each 
rectangular recess is a ouble-pointed arch the outer 12’ 6" high, 
8’ broad, and 4" deep, and the inner, which is an open arch, 12’ 1” hi gh 
and 7’ 4" broad. Above the arch is a stone plate about a foot long 


xy petals are given in the Abmadnagar Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, 
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by nine inches broad with passages from the Kurdn and on each 
side are two carved bosses. Above the rectangular recess runs a 
lain belt of masonry, and over it a masonry cornice of thirteen 
ogenge-shaped or battlement-like slabs with corner minarets. Be- 


tween the outstanding belt of masonry andthe cornice, a line ef Arabic 
writing stretches nearly the whole length of the east face.) The 
inner measurements are 15’ 7" by 15° 9°. The floor is with 


well dressed stones, and, in the centre, a stone tomb 2’ 3” 
high rises in five steps from a base 6 6" long toa 4’ 11" long. 
It seems to have been a man’s tomb. In the sides where the 
spring begins, about 4’ 10" from the ground, the corners of the 
arches are cut back about 3”. In each corner between the arches, 
about 5’ 4° from the floor, a centreand two side brackets support a 
masonry face about 5’ 4" broad and 6’ high. In each face is a rec- 
tangular recess an inch deep 5' 4° high and 3° 6° broad. In the ree- 
tangular recess is an af half dome about 4’ 6” long 3’ 2° broad 
and 2°2" deep. The half dome has five faces and arched niches 
carved in the inner side faces. Above is an eight-sided plain cornice 
about 2’ 2” broad, Then about 14’ 6" from the floor eight brackets 
out and cutting off the corners support the round brick dome. 
n the base of the dome is a row of sixteen panels 3’ 10" high with 
tera betw Above this is a round plaim dome perhaps about 
eight feet high. 
ear the tom the hill-top commands a wide view. To the east a 
broad plain broken by a few low hills stretches to distant lines of 
level-topped uplands. The west and north are full of hills, whose 
bare sides and under slopes are relieved by the rich groves and garden- 
lands of the Min valley. To the north-east, almost at the hill-foot, 
lie the citadel, the brown-tiled roofs, and the scattered trees of 
Junnar. The town stretches in a long line along the right bank of 
the Kukdi, the river showing in winding reaches and with patches 
of bright green garden-land on either bank. To the east of the town 
stretches a bare plain with a scanty sprinkling of trees, broken by 
one or two low pointed hills, the remains of the south-east ea of 
the Suleman range, On the north-east horizon are the high flat- 
shouldered hills of Giddéria and Bhémberi near Uddpur in Junnar. 
To the east are the flat-topped hill above the large village of Otur and 
Gavlia hill in Pimpri-Pendhdr village. Further to the right is Ale 
village hill, its long level outline broken by the gap through which 
the main Nasik road runs, Below, close at hand to the south-east, 
stretches the irregular line of the Manmoda hill-tops, To the east, 
like islands from a great sea, rise from the plain the single hill of 
Dudhire, and further to the south-east, much like Dudhare in shape, 
the hill-fort of Nérayangad. To the south close at hand is the 
Surdlia hill and to the south-west is the level-top Chincholi- 
Pérunde range with two peaks of the higher hills of Khed showin 
behind, A little to the west stretches the richly-wooded garden- lan: 
of Minner or the Vale of the Min, and, above the lowlands, to the 
west rise the bare level ranges of the Kala-Thémba hills with a pass 
leading to Bhimdshankar. A little to the north in the distance are 
two hills with small square cupola-like tops, the southmost of which 
is Hatej and close to the north the great hill of Dhak, the opening 
to the A’mboli pass, and the southern top of the range that running 
n 866—21 
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north into the Junnar valley ends near the Nana pass in the great 
hill-fort of Jivdhan. To the north of the hills that bound the Min 
valley, close at hand the Tulja hills hide all but the south-east point 
of Chavand and the other including Jivdhan, which form the 
southern boundary of the Kukadner or Vale of the Kukdi, as the 
broad strath that leads fromJunnar west to the Nana pass is commonly 
but incorrectly called. Ndana’s Thumb or Midnacha Anygtha, the 
rock that stands sentinel over the Nana pass is hid, but the low 
re hill to the north of the Nana pass can be seen. Further north 
the broken western face of the Anjanola hills marks the end of the 
range that forms the northern boundary of the Kukdi valley. The 
rest are hid by the long lines of the Mhesardi and Mangni hilis with 
the scarp of Hadsar fort showing between them. To the north of the 
Mingni hills, over the Mhar , stand the huge level shoulders 
Marhhchasdrepaa (4691) one of the 
highest of the Sahyddris, having two or three level layers of trap 
which have disappeared from the lower surrounding hills. To the 
north close at hand, across the Junnar valley, are the scarped sides 
and level top of Hatkeshvar. Behind Hatkeshvar are the row of 
rounded tomb-like knobs of the Varhid or Navra-Navri rocks, 
and to the north-cast the circle is completed by the scarped sides and 
flattened peak of the Suleman or Ganesh Lena hills. 

To the north, at the foot of the upper hill, isfa mosque with a west 
wall about fifteen fect high whose outer face fallen. At each 
end of its east face, about 24 feet apart, minarets rise about twenty 
feet above the roof. Inside of the minarets, clinging to them for 
about ten feet, springs a flying arch, which, about fifteen feet above 
the roof, stretches to a point halfway between the minarets. To the 
east of the mosque, entered from the north side, is a court 45’ 8" by 
17° 2". The mosque, which is of rough stone masonry, has a broken 
stone eave about two feet deep and a plinth 18” high. The east 
face is o pointed arch 17'b at the base. On the right hand, near 
the top of the east wall, is an inscription and on the left corner is 
another inscription slab, but the letters are worn. The inner 
measurements of the mosque are 16’ 7" by 23° 2". In the centre is 
a round brick dome, and in the walls to the south-west and 
north are three peaked-arch recesses,the west recess 2’ 8" deep and 
the north and south recesses 3’ 8% each. In the west face is a 
pole and an arched prayer-niche and three small niches about 4 4" 

rom the ground. To the east an arched doorway leads, down a steep 
flight of steps, to an open air pond or cistern about 75° long 20° 8" 
broad and 20’ deep, the upper half of the wall being masonry and 
the lower half rock. In the south wall are stone stanchions for 
working a water-bag. Under the mosque, to the west of this outer 
pond, is a great Sekenit reservoir the roof resting on two rows of 
two pillars and two pilasters. It is about eighty-six feet long, 
forty broad, and about sixteen deep. It holds about twelve feet of 
water during the rainy season and at other timesabout six. The 
front of the reservoir is a plain rock cave about six feet deep and a 
veranda with seats 3’ 7" broad with a back 1' 8” high and 10° broad. 
The veranda is broken by two central pillars and two other pillars 
halfway between the central pillars and the end pilasters. The 
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central pillars are about eight feet apart and support a massive slab 
of rock. The other veranda pillars have plain massive four-sided 
shafts 3’ 10" high with faces 2' 8” broad and capitals 3’ 6" broad and 
10° deep. In the capital is acentral flat belt about five inches broad, 
and on each side a central band of three inches and two receding 
bands above and below. The corners of the square capitals end in 
little horns or knobs. On the top of the capital is a square plate about 
half an inch thick ; above the plate is a neck about an inch anda 
half thick, and on the neck « bracket capital divided into four faces 
1’ 9" high 2° 10" broad and standing out about 9 beyond the line 
of the capital. Each face is carved into two rolls. style of the 
work is Hindu not Musalman, though it is perhaps not much older 
than the mosque, ure Revyres the work of one of the later Yadav 
kings of Devgiri. A flight of rock-cut steps outside of the mosque 
enclosure separate from the flight of Musalmdn masonry steps shows 
that the m: of the mosque were not the makers of the cistern. 

To the north of the mosque is a ruined Musalman mansion 
with, in the upper storey of the east wall, the remains of a handsome 
bracket support for a bow window. Beyond is a large empty pond 
with masonry sides about eight fect deep. It is thirty-three paces 
long and about thirty-three paces across at the broadest from which 
it narrows northwards toa point. Further north are more ruined 
houses, and at the extreme end of the point overhanging the scarp 
is a ruined outwork. A flanking wall runs on the crest of the scarp 
for some distance along both the east and the west face. Along the 
west face, about eighty-five paces to the south-west of the mosque, 
are two great cisterns like the cistern under the mosque. Each has 
an outer pond about 33’ into 14° with three plain four-sided pillars 
at the back, and inside of the pillars a great cistern hewn thirty 
or forty feet under the hills, the roofs supported by two rows 
of two four-sided pillars. These cisterns are known as Ganga and 
Jamna, and, like the cistern under the mosque, probably belong to 
the time of the Yadavs. Beyond Ganga and Jamna are several 
emall rock-hewn cisterns, and on the right, about 500 paces from 
the end, begins the line of fortifications that crowns the south-west 
corner of the hull. 


The! Buddhist caves in the hill sides round Junnar number 135 
with about 170 distinct openings. Of these ten are chaifyas or 
chapel caves, and 125 halls cells or separate dwellings many of 
them with more than one inner cell, Besides these many small 
cisterns and rock seats have not been numbered, All these caves 
are in the early Buddhist style and probably range in date from 
the first to the fourth century after Christ. Almost all are plain and 
the only object of worship is the relic-shrine or daghoba of which there 
are ten. e caves are fairly rich in inscriptions numbering thirty- 
five. Most of the inscriptions are short and contain little but the 
name of the giver and the description of the gift. But seven 
have some historical interest. Of the whole number of cuttings 
138 are without inscriptions. Of the halls cells and cisterns that have 
inscriptions nineteen have one and two have two; and one of the 


‘The cave accounts are contributed by Dr, Bhagvanldl Indraji, Hon.M.R.A.Soc. 
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The Junnar caves may be into five press. The 
MA4nmoda caves, from one to two miles to the south and south- 
west of the town, are fifty in number of which four are chapels 
and forty-six are dwelling caves. These caves form three subordinate 
grou e Bhim4shankar caves in the south-east, the Ambika caves 
in the north, and the Bhutling caves in the south-west. The 
second group is in the side of Shivner about half a mile to the 
west of Junnar. The Shivner caves include three groups on the 
east, on the south, and on the west faces of the hill. They include 
sixty-five openings of which three are chapels and the rest halls 
cells and cisterns, The third group is about two miles to the west 
of the town in the east face of the Tulja Hills behind Shivner. 
This contains eleven caves of which one is a chapel cave and the rest 
halls cells and cisterns. The fourth group is the Ganesh Caves in 
the south scarp of the Suleman hills about a mile to the north of the 
town. This group includes twenty-six caves of which two are 
chapels, twenty-four halls or dwelling cells, and fifteen cisterns. 


At the south-east end of the Manmoda hills, facing east about 200 
feet above the plain, and going from south to north, is a group of 
Buddhist caves known from the local name of the chaitya or chapel 
cave as the Bhimdshankar group. The Bhimashankar caves are 
about a mile to the west of the Poona road and about a mile south- 
east of Junnar. The path to the caves lies across rocky under- 
sl ss steep but easy ascent. The caves face the single peak 
of Dudhaére which has a tomb of Pir Shah Daval on the top. The 
view beyond is across a wide plain sprinkled with trees and bounded 
by level lines of distant hills. Cave I. is a layana or monk’s 
dwelling. It is in two parts, a veranda and three cells in the back 
wall with plain doorways opening on the veranda, The doorways 
are nearly equal in size and all appear to have grooves for wooden 
frames, ‘The first and second cells are nearly equal in size but the 
third is about two feet broader, and has a two feet broad bench. 
The first cell is about 7° 10” deep 6’ 8° broad and 6’ 9” high. 
The doorway is 2’ 2” broad and 6 5” high. The second cell is 
8’ deep 6’ 10° broad and 75" high with a doorway 2’ 2” broad 
and 6 3” high. The third cell is 7” deep by 9 2” broad and 
7 high with a doorway 2’ 1” broad and 6 3” high. Along the 
left wall is a bench 2 broad and 2 6” high. The side walls 
of the cells vary in length. The veranda is 18° 10” broad 10° high 
and 6’ 3” deep with about six inches in front broken. In front 
of the veranda are two pillars and two pilasters on which the 
veranda beam rests. The shapes of the pillars and pilasters are 
of the style common to the A’ndhra period? consisting of an 
octagonal shaft with waterpot bases and capitals. The waterpot 
at the base rests on a round ring over four square plates each sn 





1 The Andhra period is called after the Andhra or Andhra-bhrity , who, 
chiefly from Paxhan or Pratisthan on the Godavari about fif en uote 
Ahmadnagar, ruled the whole breadth of India from about 2,c, 90 to a.D, 200, 
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with, instead of the ring, an dmalaka’ resembling a eel and Places. 


over the wheel the chiang capital? The front of the veuitla is A soo | 
without any ornament. About seventy feet to the left of cave I. and Junnan. y 
at about the same level, are the remains of three cells with a broken . M4nmoda Caves. 
veranda, apparently a dwelling with three cells. 

Cave II. was intended to be a chaitya or chapel cave, but as a slit Cave Il. 
near the ceiling of the present back wall admitted water, the idea of 
making it a chained seems to have been abandoned. To catch the 
water a small cistern has been cut at the left end of the back wall. 
The cave has an inner hall and a veranda. The hall is 33’ 9” deep 
and varies in breadth from 13’ 6” in the back to 11’ in front. The 
left wall is rather slanting, and juts out a little into the hall. The 
floor of the hall is even, and almost on the same level as the veranda. 
The ceiling is rough and uneven, varying in height and averaging 
eleven feet. The quadrangular block, which seems to have been cut 
from the rock to make the relic-shrine or ddghoba, is 7’ oe and 
8’ 6" broad and rises to the ceiling. Behind it is a passage 3’ 7” wide 
at the back and about 2’ on the sides. The flaw in the back wall 
admitting water appears to have stopped the attempt to carve a relic- 
shrine. The mass of rock seems to have been left rough and some 
time latera sitting female image which is not Se finished and seems 
to be of considerable age has been carved on the front of the rock. 
The figure sits cross-legged and its hands and middle are unfinished. 
It wears large anklets and a necklace with an end hanging like a 
bunch between the breasts. The ears have large earrings and a plain 
square crown is on the head. The doorway of the cave is about as 
high as the ceiling, or 10’ 4” excluding the height of its threshold. 
It has grooves for a wooden frame. The veranda is 9 10” broad by 
47" deep and 12’ 9" high, or about 1’ 9" higher than the hall. In 
front of the veranda, in a space 2’ 3” deep, are two pillars and two 
pilasters, and between each age and pilaster is a foot high bench 
with a foot high curtain. On the back of the curtain is the rail 

ttern. The pillars and pilasters have not the pot and per capital 
hase but their top ornament differs little from that of the pillars of 
cave I. consisting of an octagonal shaft with upon it an inverted pot 
surmounted by a plain ring on which are four plates each larger 
than the plate below it. new feature in these pillars is that the 
narrow eave of the ceiling does not rest on the pillar capital but on 
a quadrangular shaft over the capital, The cave seems to have been 

ted. The coating of plaster is still distinct in the ceiling of the 

Pall and still more in the roof of veranda, where the colour remains. 
The ornament seems to have consisted of round circles between 
square panels, and the colours used appear to have been red yellow 
and white. The work appears to have been very poor. <As at the 





2The dmalaka is the medicinal or lucky berry of the Phyllanthus emblica which 
when half dry shrivels into grooves, : 

2 The details of the pillars are, beginning from the foot, the four base tes a little 
over 2” each, then the circular base of the waterpot 2", the waterpot I’ 10", the eight- 
sided shaft 3’ 8” high and 3° 9" round, The distance between the pillars is 4’, 
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Kanheri caves in Salsette, the plaster seems to have consisted of rice 
chaff and clay. The cave front or facade occupies a space 20’ 
broad by 40° high in which the cave hasbeen cut, Outside the 
veranda is the eave in which appear the ends of mortices, Over the 
eave is the rail pattern, and above the rail pattern in a recess is a 
round arch, and, within the arch, a deep inner arch. Steps, which 
apparently led between the pillars have ets dag Two or three 
steps also seem to have led to a flat space which communicated by a 
doorway with cave III, Over this doorway is an inscription of two 
whole and a portion of a third line. Except the beginning and some 
traces of the end letters on the right the letters have been lost from 
the flow of water from above, The first line had twenty letters, the 
second twenty and the third eleven of which seven remain, The 
part preserved reads : 

(1) Sidham upa'sakass nagama (sa). 

(2) Satamalaputasa. 

(3) Puta Virabhutina 
This seems to record a gift by a merchant whose name cannot be 
made out. Perhaps the giver is the Virabhuti mentioned in the 
third line. Whether the gift was the doorway or cave II. or cave 
IIT. cannot be determined. It is probably connected with the 
chapel cave IT. 

Cave IIT. is in two ots an inner hall and a veranda. The hall 
is about 18° broad by 15’ deep and 7’ high. The walls are not equal 
in length, the left wall being 15° 10" and the right wall 14’ 10°. 
In the back it is 18’ 5" b and in front 17’ 3", To the right, 
along the entire length of the wall, is a bench 10° high and 2 3” 
broad. The doorway is as high as the hall ceiling that is 7’ by 
4°10" broad, and with grooves for a wooden frame, The front 
veranda, which is 16° 8" broad by 4’ 10° deep and 10° 3” high or 
about 2’ 9" higher than the hall roof, is on a 6" lower level than the 
hall floor, In the left wall a partly broken door opens on cave II. 
In front were two plain octagonal pillars and two pilasters. The 
right pilaster is entire and part of the left pillar hangs from the 
ceiling. This cave differs in shape both from dwellings and from 
chapel caves. It has no object of sia the bench on the left is 
larger than a dwelling cave bench, and there are no holes above the 
bench for the usual cloth-pegs. The cave was probably a dining 
hall or sattra though dining halls generally haye benches on all sides 
instead of, as here, only on one side, To the right of Cave ITI. is on 
earth-filled cistern, and beyond it, to the right, seema a trace of 
another cistern. 


Cave IV. about thirty feet below cave III. reached by a broken 
and difficult path, is an unfinished dwelling intended to have a veranda 
and cell, The fear of water, from cracks in the veranda roof, has 
left the cell unfinished with a depth and breadth of about 6’ 6” and 
a height of about 6’. The doorway is 3’ wide and is as high as the 
cell, The veranda is 20’ 9" broad by 6’ 3" deep and 1’ higher than 
the cell. In front were two plain quadrangular pillars and two 
pilasters. The left pillar and pilaster remain but the whole of the 
right pillar and about half of the right pilaster are lost, 
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Cave V. about sixty feet to the right of cave IV. and on the same 
level, is not a cave but an artificial opening 26° 4" broad by 12 8" 
deep much filled with earth. It may either be a view place ora 
large cistern of the style of a bathing cistern. Above Cave V. is a 
similar smaller opening. Above caves [V. and V. and about 70° to 
the right of Cave II. on a high level, were four cisterns, three of 
which have broken fronts and look like cells. The first is filled with 
earth and has a large pipal tree growing in front of it. To the 
right of the front enough of the work remains to leave no doubt that 
it was a cistern. The second cistern about twenty feet to the right 
is on a lower level. It is a larger cistern with a broken front and 
a recess at its mouth with a small bench. In the back wall of the 
recess is a well cut and well preserved inscription which reads ; 
Sivasamaputasa Sivabhutino deyadhamma podhi. 
This may be translated 
‘The meritorious gift of a cistern by Sivabhutison of Sivasama* 
The recess seems to have been used as a cell and a doorway in its 
right wall leads to the third cistern which is a little 1 n the 
second but not so deep. Its front also is broken. To the right, 
on the top, part of the mouth remains. A little to the right of the 
third is the fourth cistern filled with earth and hidden by a Ficus 
glomerata or avdumbar tree. 
Cave VI. is a sitting rest-chamber, which is called a mandap or 

plea seat in Inscription 3. It is a recess 9° 10" broad by 4 10° 

eep and 6’ 8" high, with on three sides the remains of a bench I’ 
broad by Il’ high. To the right a recess probably contained the 
mouth of a cistern for the use of monks resting in the mandap. 
On the right wall just under the ceiling is an important well cut 
inscription in three lines. Two or three letters in the beginning 
of each line are lost; the-rest are well preserved. The inscription 


(1) (Rano)! Maha khatapasa’ fami Nahapea nase 
(2) [a')! ma'tynsa Vachhasagotasa Ayamaisn 
be deyadhama! chadhi® matapocha punathayavasa’ 46 
te 
and it may be translated 
‘The meritorious gift of a mandapa and oistern by 
Ayama of the Vataa stock, prime minister'to the king, 


the great Satrapa, the lord Nahapa'na, made for merit 
in the year 42." 


Cave VII. is a small dwelling including a cell and a small open 
front. The cell is 7° square ea 7’ high, the front wall 3° less in 





} The letters rafio are entirely lost. Looking at the size of the line and of the way 
in which Nahapaina is mentioned in Nésik inscriptions, the two missing letters are 
without doubt rafo, 

? For mated the text has maha probably a mistake of the engraver. 

24 in half lost and the half that remains is very indistinct. The letters mdfya are 
dim but not doubtful. 

4 De is entirely lost but as the letters yadhama follow though dim, de seems to be 
the probable letter, 

* Chadhi is a mistake for poddi, The cistern near the cave leaves no doubt that » 
cistern was meant in the inscription, * Vasa should be vase, 
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breadth than the back wall. The doorway which is as high as the cell 
is 2’ 8" broad, and has no grooves for a wooden frame, The open 
front is 7° 2° broad and 1’7" deep. Its floor is nearly on the 
same level as the cell, perhaps an inch lower, while the roof of the 
front is about one inch higher than the cell. 

Cave VIII. is an irregular row of seven cells. In front 
is a space with a atest breadth of 10° 8" im the middle and 
narrowing at the ends. The cells have a broken overhanging roof 
with a greatest breadth of 5’, narrowing towards the nght, the 
effect of time. By the side of the first four doorways, in the front 
wall just under the ceiling, are niches of unknown use about 6° 
deep and 6" broad. All are dwelling cells as the front and back 
wall of each has a hole for the pole from which hung the monk’s 
cloth and bowl. 

Cave IX. about thirty feet below cave VIII. is a hall with a 
front. Its sides are a with a greatest depth of 15’ 6’, 
and a breadth of 23’ 9". The height is 6° 3", but as the floor is 
about 1’ 9° deep in clay, the original height must have been 
about 8’. The front wall, which has doors, is smaller than the 
back wall being 19 5°. The right wall is 13’ 8" and narrows 
towards the front to avoid a slit in the rock likely to admit water. 
The left wall is 15° 6” long. On the right side, running ged 
the entire length of the is a broken bench about 1’ 9” hig 
and with a greatest breadth of three feet. In the front wall are two 
doorways the left door smaller than the right. The overhanging 
roof of the front space is so broken that it does not look like a front, 
but the walls on either side are preserved. It is 19° 2” broad by 4’ 
deep. This cave was probably a dining hall or satira as its general 
plan much resembles that of cave ITI]. About twelve feet to the 
eft is a recess, either a ruined cistern or an unfinished cistern. 
Between caves VIII. and IX. and about fifty-five feet to the right, 
a group of cisterns are cut to catch a spring which flows from the 
hill-top. The first two cisterns, which are side by side, look like 
recesses and, as their partition wall is broken, they look like a two- 
celled dwelling. Of the first cistern the front is preserved, and 
traces show that its mouth was near the left end. Of the second 
cistern nearly half the front is gone. <A little to the right of the 
second cistern in a recess is the third cistern, its front partly broken, 
To the right of the third cistern was a rock-cut seat now broken. 
Further to the right are four other cisterns entirely filled with 
earth. Above these appear to be some excavations, perhaps cisterna 
now inaccessible. About fifteen feet further is an excavation like 
cave V, It may be a seat or perhaps a large-mouthed bathing 
pond, Above this are what appear to be four earth-filled cisterns 
recognizable only by the grass or brushwood growing out of their 
mouths, 

About el hty yards to the right of this group of cisterns, near 
where the Trestion of the hill begins to change, is Cave X. The 
cave faces east-north-east and includes an unfinished dwelling with 
a cell and veranda, The veranda is finished and the inner cell 
incomplete, but apparently not from any flaw in the rock. The 
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irregularly round cell is 2'10" deep. This is the last cave in the 
Bhimashankar group. Above it is an excavation difficult of access 
which looks natural though it is artificial. 

About fifteen feet to the right of cave X. near one another are 
five small excavations like eave V. As they are partly filled it is 
hard to make out whether they are view seats, large open bathing 
cisterns with broken front walls, or broken cells. 

About 300 yards from cave X. comes the Ambika group of 
nineteen caves stretching from east-south-east to west-north-west, 
and generally facing north-north-east. About forty feet above 
where the group begins ure seven cisterns, two of which hold good 
water. 

Cave XT., a small dwelling cave, appears to have included a cell 
with a front veranda. The front ail of the cell and the right and 
left sides and the roof of the veranda are all broken. The cell, 
which is 8’ 2" deep and 7’ 8’ broad, is almost entirely filled with 
earth, To the left are traces of an excavation. But it is entirely 
filled with earth and blocked by a rock fallen from above. 

Cave XII. close to cave XI. is an unfinished dwelling cave, 
including two unfinished cells and a veranda. The veranda is 
finished but the cells are incomplete, especially the right cell. 
Both sides of the veranda are broken. Like cave XI. it is nearly 
half full of earth. * 

Cave XITI. consists of a cell anda veranda. The cell is 15’ 7” 
broad by 7° 6" deep with irregular sides. The veranda is 7’ 10’ 
broad by 2°10" deep. Both of its sides and a little of its front are 
broken. From what remains there appear to have been two 
Tie engele: pilasters with an eave resting on them. The front of 
the cell is broken, but a little piece of rock hanging about the 
middle shows that the cave had two doorways. 

Cave XIV. isa dwelling cave, consisting of a hall with two cells 
on either side. It is greatly broken. In the back wall of the hall 
is a large hole caused by a layer of soft rock. The hallis 18’ 6" 
square and 9’ high. The side cells, which are nearly equal in size, 
are 6” higher than the level of the hall floor. The first cell to the 
left is 6° 10" deep and 6’ 7" broad, and the second is 6’ 8” deep 
and 6° 10" broad; the first cell to the right is 6° 10° deep by 7°10 
broad, and the second 7’ deep by 7’ 8" broad. The cells have 
plain doorways 7’ 5" high. All the cells are nearly 7’ 5” high and 
their ceiling is about 1° higher than the hall ceiling. The right 
front wall of the hall is entire. The left front wall, h broken 
from below, remains in the upper part and shows that the door 
was 6° broad and os high as the hall ceiling. The hall has on open 
front 16” 4" broad and 5’ 8" deep, as appears from the still preserved 
top of the left side. The right side is lost. In the back wall of 
the veranda and to the right of the hall doorway below the ceiling 
18 an inscription in two lines partly broken. The inscription reads : 

(1) (Gajhapatiputa'nam bha'tunnam donanksa 
(2) ea chaugabham deyadhamam. 

This seems to show that the givers of this cave were two sons 

of a householder whose name has been lost in the beginning of the 
5 §66—22 
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first line. The names of the sons also are lost in the beginning of 
the second line. The cave is called four-celled. 

Cave XV. is a« large cell, 12’ 9" deep 12° broad and 8° high. 
Catch-holes in either wall seem to show that the cave has been used 
for cattle.. Hammer marks show that an attempt-has been made 
to break the partition walls. The door is 4° 3" broad and 8’ high, 
and has holes in the top for a thick wooden frame. The cell had 
an overhanging eave. 

A flicht of steps between caves XIV. and XV. leadsto Cave XVI. 
The old steps have been broken and new steps have been made 
probably by the townspeople. An image of the Jain goddess 
Ambika has been carved in the cave and the image is bie? 9 
by the Jains and other people of Junnar, and, after the name of this 
goddess, this group is locally known as Ambika Lene. The cave 
is. a dwelling, consisting of five cells with a large front veranda. 
The cells are not cut straight and are of unequal size. Part of the 
back wall of the veranda beginning with the third cell and part also 
of the front wall are broken. ‘he first cellis 6° 8 broad 7° 10° deep 
and 6G’ 10" high. Inthe back has been cut a shallow recess for an 
image or perhaps to make an inner cell. In the left wall is a hole 
for the monk’s clothes-peg. The door is 2’ 6" broad and as high as the 
ceiling. The cell floor is 3’ lower than the veranda floor. To the 
left of the doorway, in a small shallow recess, is a standing 2 ee 
of a Jain Kehetrapil or Field-Guardian, about 1’ 6" high, of the 
tenth or eleventh century. His left hand rests on his hip and in the 
right hand is a weapon too broken to be identified. Round his face is 
an aureole. Near his right leg is a sitting human figure and near his 
left leg isa dog. This image has been broken probably by Musal- 
mans. To the right of the doorway in a small recess is a broken 
sitting figure of a goddess 10" high, probably a figure of the Jain 
Peasy Chakreshvari. On cither side of the image are two human 
figures. In front of each image is a pair of holes in which to lay a 
board or plank for offerings. 

The second cell is 7’ 8" deep by 6’ 9" broad and 6’ 9" high with 
a peg-hole in the back wall and two catch-holes high up the side 
walls, The third cell is unfinished because of a soft layer in the left 
side wall. It is 5’ 10° deep by 4° 10° broad and 6'4" high. Be- 
tween the third and fourth cells is a recess, which must originally 
have contained the figure of a Jain god. The plinth for the seat of 
the god has been made as well os a dete to carry away the water of 
the god's bath. The fourth and fifth cells were originally separate, 
but the Jains have broken down the partition, a trace of which 
appears in the ceiling, and made the two cells into one hall 7’ 10" 
deep by 17° 3" broad and 7’ Il” high. In the back wall two Jain 
images sit cross-legged in the lotus position. They appear to have 
been broken by the Musalmans. The image to the left, probably of 
Neminath the twenty-second Tirthankar, is 3’ high and 2’ 5” in the 
cross-legged posture, and has a three-canopied umbrella, and, on 
either side of the umbrella, a broken flying angel with a fly-flap or 
chauri, To the left in a recess were two small standing figures one 
i 3" high and the other smaller, Each figure had over the head 
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a serpent hood, or perhaps a badly cut umbrella. The image to the 
right, also broken, probably by Musalmdns, is = of Adindth 
the first Jain Tirthankar, as above his shoulder are the carved ring- 
lets by which, in old images, Adindth is identified. The image sits 
cross-legged 2’ 5" high and 2’ 3” between the knees. Round the 
face is an aureole. Above is a three-canopied umbrella of somewhat 
different shape from the umbrella over the image of Neminéth. On 


either side of the umbrella is an angel with a fly-flap. In the left. 


wall of the hall, in a recess, is Ambika seated under a mango tree. 
The image is 2’ 3° high by 2’ 2" broad. The left leg is crossed 
and the right leg hangs down. Under the left knee is the lion, 
Ambika’s car. Over the left and right knees are two boys, her sons 
Siddha and Buddha, To the left of Ambika, a standing figure 1’ 4’ 
high holds an umbrella. Above the mango trees three Tirthankars 
sit cross-legged, the middle figure larger than the two side figures. 
This is to se that the goddess Ambika is subordinate to the Tir- 
thankars, though she is regarded as the special guardian | as or 
shisandevi of Neminith the twenty-second Tirthankar. Under each 
figure are two holes probably for wooden planks. From their work- 
manship, these images appear to be of the tenth or eleventh century, 
when the Jains seem to have plastered these two cells and the 
veranda in front of them. Traces of the plaster, which seems ta 
have consisted of thin hemp-like fibres mixed with lime, remain. 

In front of all the cells is a broken veranda 49’ 10" broad by 7’ 2” 
deep. A wall ran along the veranda in front of caves XY. 
XVIl.and XVIII. This wall, os well as more than half of the 
veranda floor, is ruined. To admit light into it, each cell appears 
to have had a door in the front wall, but, except the first door and 
the top part of the second, no traces of the doors are left: 


Cave XVIL. is to the right of cave XV. on a two feet higher level 
and under cave XVI. It is a cell 7’ deep by 7’ 8" broad and 7’ 2” 
high. Its back wall and left side remain, though a Bodh SILCCESS~ 

l attempt has been made to break the left ; e right wall 
is partly broken while the front wall and part of the ceiling are gone. 
In the back wall is a peg-hole. 

Cave XVIII. by the side of cave XVII. and under the veranda 
of cave XVI. consists of two cells now entirely ruined except the 
back wall. They are about 5’ 6” in front of cave XVII. 


Cave XIX. to the right of cave XVIII. and under cave XVI. 
appears to have consisted of a veranda and an inner cell 7’ 1” deep 
by 7° 9 broad and 7’ 10" high. Its front wall and veranda are gone. 
A door in the left of this veranda probably led to the right cell of 
cave XVIII. 

Cave XX. isa small plain quadrangular chapel cave. [ts floor, 
which is now much filled with earth, appears to have originally been 
on the same level as cave XXI. to its right, the great chapel of 
this group. Its front wall and part of the side walls are broken, 
The cave probably extended to the pillars of cave XXI. and was 14 
deep and 9 8" broad. The height cannot be ascertained as it is 
much filled with carth. The relic-shrine or chaitya is about two feet 
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from the back and side walls. In shape the relic-shrine is of the 
time of Gotamiputra II. (a.v. 50), consisting of a toothed belt on a 
round plinth, the belt surmounted by a strip of rail pattern, and on 
the plinth a more than three quarters sien ar dome, and above the 
dome a capital with rail pattern (now broken but distinct on the 
back), and on the capital a broken shaft supporting an umbrella cut 
out of the ceiling. The dome is about 3 high. 

Cave XX. is an unfinished chapel or chaitya cave intended to be 
the chief place of worship in the Ambika group. A large cross 
layer of soft rock, as high as the cave and six feet broad, which runs 
throughout the rock and appears in cave XIV. about sixty feet to the 
left, seems to be the cause why the chapel was left unfinished. In 
spite of this layer of soft rock the excavation seems to have been 
continued up to the relic-shrine, but a second layer of soft trap behind 
the relic-shrine seems to have stopped further work. The veranda 
has been finished, the hall also is mostly finished, but the relic- 
shrine is incomplete. The rock intended for the relic-shrine seems 
to have been left unfinished while being dressed; only the tee has 
been made and the dome appears to have been partly brought into 
shape. The hall is 37’ 4" deep by 16’ broad in front. The roof is 
vaulted on perpendicular walls the height of which cannot be given 
as the cave is greatly filled with clay washed induring the rains. 
The doorway is quadrangular five fect broad and a parently about ten 
feet high. Above is a moulding 13’ 7" long and 1° 9" broad. Above. 
the moulding is a recess in which is a horse-shoe arch, and within 
the arch a vaulted window admits light to the eave. In front of 
the door a flat-roofed veranda has two pillars and two pilasters in 
the Shatakarni (p.c.90-a.p.3u0) style with a conizal: octagonal 
shaft on an Indian waterpot resting on a ring over four square 
plates, each plate smaller than the one below it. Above the shaft 
are the pot and the plates inverted, with, over the plates, a quadran- 
gular shaft on which as in cave II. rests the eave of the roof. ‘The left 
puaster is lost. The chief interest of this cave are eleven inserip- 
tions in the veranda, many of them recording grants, but none 
referring to the making of the cave. The nts do not seem to 
refer to this unfinished chaiftya cave but to the monastic establish- 
ment which lived in the Ambika group. This cave seems to have 
been chosen for recording grants because it was empty and nnused. 
The inscriptions are badly cut on a rough undressed surface, but, 
though alittle hard to read, most are complete. Inscription 5 is on 
the right hand pillar in two parts, one on a face to the left of the 
visitor and the other on the right face. It is hard to say, until the 
meaning is made out, whether this is one inscription in two parts or 
two separate inscriptions. The letters are distinct, deep-cut, and 
well preserved, but no meaning can be got out of them. The 





1 It is possible that, like the relic-shrine to the left of Kanheri V. th 
shrine in this cave may be dedicated to some local monk, The care oni eager 
BS aaised. — = pa ityen et > neocon is only used for relic-shrines in 
onour of Buddha while the word for relic-shrines in honour ef m as the Bhai 
and Kanheri cave inscriptions show, is thupa or stupa, ee eee ee 
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inscription seems to be in a foreign language written In cave 
characters. The inscription is in two parts, the first of which may 
be read : 


() Apura‘na (5) Va'dhima’.? 
(2) Deaka’. (6) Nikava2 
(3) Hamann’. (T) Vancha* 
(4) Hoathi. 
The second part may be read 
(1) A‘sa* (2) Tha'da. (3) HKhunesa.s (4) Na? 


Inacription 6 is on the left pillar on the side facing the inscribed 
faces of the right pillar. Itis in four distinct and well cut lines. 
As in Inscription 5 no meaning can be made out of the words 
which are : 

(1) Ta’bake.' (2) Kesusa.” (3) Ta'tobho,” (4) Badhi.li 

Inscription 7 is in the back wall of the veranda to the left of the 
moulding on the doorway. The inscription is in‘ four lines faintly 
eut on a rough surface but distinct. The inscription reads : 

1) Ga'meshu" vanadeshu"™ nivatana‘ni 
(3) deyadhama apajitesuga 
(4) nepayogokahathe da‘na- 

This records the grant by a man named Palapa of fifteen nivar- 
tanas in Wanada village to remain in charge of a man named 
Payogoka of the Apajita gana or sect. Vanada village may be the 
modern Vindvdi four miles west of Junnar. Apajita must be a 
Buddhist sect. The Jains also have ganas, one very old sect among 
the Digambaras is Aparajita which this name closely resembles.“ 

Inscription 8 on the moulding consists of four long lines on a 
rough surface, the letters getting larger in each lower line. As 
the surface is rough and full of irregular chisel marks crossing 
the letters the inscription is hard to read and is puzzling. It may 
be read : 

Q) Gedha" viha'ra‘na” da‘na™ ka‘ka(pu) teta!? sa'rasavano 





1 Deal may be aleo read clesubed. 
® The letter md is confused by a crack in the rock ; it may perhaps be ra or mi, 
=  oigaee may be albacha, 4 Vofcha may be also read roficha or chofleha, 


aa may be mma, * Khwnesa may be rimest. 
? The small cross line after na marka that the writing is complete. 
* Tébabe may be ndhbale. ? Kesuea may be been. 


® The middle letter fo of tdtobho may be an engraver's mistake for chAo, 

! Bodhi may be gadhi or sacdthi, 

4 The third letter ain appears like pw in the original as the letters are very nearly 
alike. It is curious to find eiw here as the letter sta is not generally used in Prakrit. 
@ The letter «tw at the end ia also written like pu but to read pu makes no pense. 

M Pdna in the original looks like ndna. It is probably an engraver's mistake as 
the first letter must be dd. 

*® Com below aperdjita in Inscription 10, “ Gedha may be 

© The lower part of rd is moch curved and appears like rd but it most be rd. Na 
ought to he sam, 

The original has dana probably for ddea. A chisel mark below ma makes it look 
like ku but ddfw gives no sense, while examination shows that the roughness in the 
rock has no connection with the letter. 

” Pu seems to have been omitted after kdba and before fefa for Sk. Kdbapwtrena, 
This appears to be the name of ay 8 ee in Junnar, as, at the end, mention is made 
of ogi of eight nivafanas to the Adkaputiya samdya or tho assemblage residing in 
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nama vannakaro iys hala‘panasa'ya* bhogs deyadhama 
Buvannice re soniya. 

(2) Gama Danagara khetramha' chhota ha® (?) savaja(ta) 
bhogam* nivatana’ni be3* deyadhama simita'ya ga'mo 
panakavachhare hala'to kara bhatakass deyadhama. 

(3). Game madshatalesu' chhetasu lonikamato bha'go satesu 
panchass doeyodhama simitaya ola'nathiya a‘ baka’ 
Divatana ni be. 


(4) Deyadhama vo'niyikasa Da'manodasa. . 
(5). Game kisiravalava'yam khetea Viratha'’na gharasa puv 
(pa’] so nivetana’ni athe S Ka‘kaputiys sama'ya 
OG IRE ois sce wie saline is ete eco deyadhama 
This records gifts in different places by different men to the 
Gidha Vihdra which would seem to show that this group used to be 
called the Gidha Vihira. The first gift of the duty on fifty ploughs? 
is by a dyer named Sérasvana residing in Kakaputa. As ata here 
is used with Kakaputa it appears that Kaékaputa is the name of some 
place near Junnar where the dyer lived. The second gift is by a 
uild of goldsmiths of two nivafanas in a field in Danagara Mae 
his Danagara village may be Dhangarvidi village five miles 
south-west of Junnar, if the pe Dhangarvadi be not a modern 
name called after Dhangars. third gift is by a woman named 
Simita (Sk. Srimitré) of the rent and duty on ploughs in 
Panakavachhara village. This Panakavachhara may be the modern 
Pansarvadi two miles north of Junnar, The suffix rddi is modern and 
merally used to mean a small village while the name Papasara or 
‘dnsar, must have been derived from the corrupt form pana avasara. 
The fourth gift must be by the same Simitd as the name of the giver 
is not mentioned, The fifth gift is by the same Simita of two 
nivatanas of mango groves in Olana village. -This Olina village ma 
be Valingaon village seven miles south-east of Junnar. The sixt 
gift is of a field of 8 nirafanas in Kisirvalava village to the east of 
Virthanghara. Kisirvalava may be the modern Kusur vi 
two miles west of Junnar. All these six grants have been made to 
the Kakaputiya assemblage. This seems to show that Kakaputa is 


the name of some place near Junnar. 


Inscription 9 is in nine lines in. the veranda recess to the left of 
the horse-shoe arch. It is faintly cut on a rough surface. It is 





) Pdnasiye is a mistake probably for panndadya, 

? The Ad after chheta is hard to understand, tt ecoms to be unconnected with the 
sentence. Ifit is taken as a numeral it mien represent eight. Still this cannot be 
right as the attribute ing Here ata prey is in the singular number and as the figure for 
eight which occurs in the last line of the inscription is different. 

The ta after sarajd has been omitted probably by the engraver. Without su 
plying a fa the phrase gives no meaning, and the phrase earajdtabhogam occurs in the 

jisik inscriptions, Bombay Gazetteer, XVL pp. 551, 552 note 2 

‘For 2 the original seems to have seatsdthiing ike iota | it ia o mistake of the 
engraver as the letters pofa and i 2 are much alike, 

Le looks like pe as the letters are very closely alike ; but as the mdfrd is on the 
second stroke and not on the first, le is better. The middle stroke in ex appenra to be 
-rrbatap he engraver. With the stroke the mark cannot be made out as any 
etter. 

“It waa an old custom for every village to have a ent officer named 
Grhmak(ta to distribute ploughs to cultivators and levy a duty upon them (Vdteyd- 
yana's Kimasitra, chapter V.). It is to this duty that reference is here made. 
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complete and well preserved. The inscription may be read ; 
(). Eons'chike seniya 
(2). Uvasako A’‘duthuma 
(3) Sako Vado lika'yom 
(4) Earanja mule nivateng 
(5). nivisa Eataputake 
(6). vadamule nivata 
(T)- sa‘nide.! 

This is a grant by one Aduthuma of the Saka tribe, probably a 
Parthian Greek convert to Buddhism as he calls himeelf an uvasaka 
(Sk. wpdsaka) or devotee. The name of his guild is Kondchika, a 
ria which cannot be made out. The grant is of twenty 

ivatanas near karanj or Pongamia glabra trees in Vaddlika and of 
two Nivatanas near banian trees in Kataputaka. ; 

_  Inseription 10 is in the veranda recess in the back wall te the left of 
the great horse-shoe arch. It consists of ten lines of which the last 
cannot be made out. It is cut on a rough surface and care has to 
be taken both in taking facsimiles and in deciphering as chisel 
marks greatly confuse the letters. The inscription may be read : 
(1). Maha'veje game ja babhati 


Be a eee bee ee tee ae ee sele ude 
(0) sena nivata'ni ve 
Oo. @eneereeae * @ 8 & a6 @ 


This records three grants, the first of twenty-six Nivatanas in 
Mahiiveja village for Jivabhati® to the Sidhagana or community 
of the Apardjita sect. No village named Mahsveja near Junnar 
can be traced. The second grant is of three Nivatanas at the foot 
of Ménamukuda hill. As there is no particular mention of the 

reon who gives or for whom the grant is made, it is probable that 
it is made by the same person who made the first grant. 
Manamukuda (Sk. Manamukuta) must be the old name of the hill 
which is still called Manmoda, The third grant is of two Nivatanas 
for this hill by a donor of the city whose name is lost. 


Inscription 11 is on the left side of the front face of the horse- 
shoe sate It is in nine small lines, well carved and distinct, and 
may be read: 
(1). A’bi, (2) Ka'tati,* (3) Mivata, (4)Wa'ni, (5) Va‘hata, 
(6). Vacheru,' (7) Kasa, (8) Esa, (0) Da'nam. 
This inscription records the grant of 10 Nivatanas of mango 
groves by one Vacheru a Vahata, Vahata seems to be a surname. 


1 This letter d+ is much spoilt but ia probably for Sk. dre. It may he 
na being the preceding letiex omnittod in the vacant space after mi. ican aaln lag 
? Narasafdnid appeara to be a mistake for nirasatdns (Sk. niraatdni), 
3 The name of the donor is not given in the inscription. The grant is said to have 
been made for the merit of Ja ti. The name Javabhati is unusual, 
4 Xdtati may be Adblati, 5 Vacheru may be Fakharu, 
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Inscription 12 is a modern Persian inscription on the front right 
face of the inner arch. It records the name Mahammad Ali, a 
name which is also recorded in another Junnar cave but without the 
date. The date here given is Hijri 988 that is a.p. 1580, It is 
probably the name of a visitor. 

Inscription 13 is on the right side of the front face of the gest 
horse-shoe arch. It is in three lines written lengthwise. It is 
faintly cut on a rough surface and may be read - 

Q) Sentye Vasaks'rasn* - 
(3). ma‘se po donaduke 

This records the grant of one and three quarters by a guild of 

bamboo makers; and another of one quarter by a guild of 


_ coppersmiths. The thing granted is not named. It is - robably the 
ave 


current coin of the country which the two guilds must agreed 
to pay monthly, It is difficult to understand how a guild like that 
of coppersmiths, who are generally better off than bam boomakers, 
slinntal make a grant of only } or 14 less than the bamboomakers’ 
guild. Perhaps sapdda eka or 1} is meant to be written for pada 
e(ka)sa. 

Inscription 14 is in the back wall of the veranda recess to the 
right of the horse-shoe arch. It is in six lines cut on a rough 
surface and the letters are much confused with chisel marks, The 
last two lines are much defaced and are hard to read, The sixth 
line appears to have some letters like bhogdni (for Sk, bhogydnt) but 
they are indistinct and doubtful. The inscription may be read : 

(L). Ga'me Vala'nakesu" kara 
(2). jabhati udesena nivata 
(3). mind barasa ga'mese 

(4). urakesu nivatana' ni 
SEs 

I oe eee 

This appears to record two grants and perhaps a third which is 
lost in the defaced lines, The first is a grant of 12 Nivatanas in 
Valina(ha?)ka village for the merit of one Karanjbhati This name 
is as unusual as Javabhati in Inscription 10. The second grant 
is of (number lost) Nivatanas in Seuraka village. This grant also 
appears to befor the merit of Karanjbhati, Seuioka is probably the 
modern Sdvargaon about six miles west of Junnar. 

Inscription 15 is in the right hand wall of the veranda recess, 
It is faintly cut on a very rough surface and chisel marks greatly 
confuse the letters. Some lines in the middle are doubtful and in 
some places letters can hardly be distinguished from chisel marks, 
The inscription may be read : 

1) Avarile va sarita. 
eee 
so iy may be resokdrasa or tesakdrasa, It is probably pasakdr (8k. 
hn ra}. 

? The original has pdde esa, Ka is probabl ich, i i 
ee aK ae sues peg 

OTO 18 A stroke i ww i 
it has any connection with the letter, na should he reed etsy ® chisel mark. If 

‘ Saritadake may be sarikhadake. 
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(2). dake nivatana’nicha, (3).Taril, (4).Avarilesu, (5) Kenivatana’ni. 


(7. Avarile jibubhi 

(8) tikea' udesena nivata 
(8). wa‘nl atha game ka 
(10). dakesu nivntana'ni 


(ll). ba'ra deya. 

This inscription records the grants of Nivatanas in various villages. 
Cave XXIT. is close to the right of cave XXI. It is a dwelling 
for monks and is well made. It consists of two cells with a veranda, 
On either side of cach doorway is a pilaster and in the corner are 
ilasters on which resta the beam. The left cell is 8’ deep and 7’ 
road with a grooved doorway 2° 3" broad. The right cell is 7’ 9" 
one by 7 broad with a doorway 2 3" broad. ithin each cell 
in the te and front walls are holes for the monk’s pole. The 
veranda is 15’ broad and 5° 10" deep with a ceiling about 7” higher 
than the cell ceiling. Its side walls and front are gone. As the 

eave is nearly half filled with earth, its height cannot be given. 


In the back wall of the veranda between the two doorways is 
Inscription 16, well cut on a dressed surface and well preserved. It 
is in two lines with, between them, a short line of small letters record- 
ing the name of the giver's father which was at first omitted. Above 
the paraeipbion are some chisel marks showing that an attempt was 
aes reak the wall in search of treasure. The inscription may 

r ' 
(1). Bha‘rukachhaka'nam lankudiya'nam bha'tunam 
(3). ASIA oan puta’ an 
(3). Budhamitasa Hudharakhitasa cha bigabham deyadhammam. 

In the beginning of the first line is the scastike symbol. The 
inscription records the gift of the two-celled cave by two brothers 
Budhamita(Sk Buddhamitra) and Budharakhita (Sk.Buddharakshita) 
sons of Asasama inhabitants of Broach in Gujarat. 


Cave XXIII. is close to cave XXII, and consists of two cells and 
averanda, Both the cells are 7’9" deep and 7’ 5” broad with a 
doorway 2' 4" wide. In both cells are peg-holes on the front and 
back walls. The veranda is 15’ 7” broad by 7’ 4” deep. The 
veranda ceiling is about 1’ higher than the cell ceiling. Like cave 
XXII. the cave is more than half filled with earth. In the back 
wall of the veranda between the doorways is Inscription 17 in two 
lines faintly cut on a dressed surface. The letters are distinct, The 
inscription may be read : 

(1) Sayitigahapatiputasn gahapatisa Bivada'sasn bitiyika'ye 
(2). che eoha pariva’." 

This records the gift of a two-celled dwelling by the householder 
Sivaddsa a son of the householder Sayiti, his wife and family, 

Cave XXIV. close to the right of cave XXIIL is a dwelling of 
which only the veranda has been finished. There appear to have fon 





1 Jihubhdtibka may be aleo read jipufrake as bu is a letter much like pu and Ad is 
much like tra and the letter ¢i is doubtful, perhaps a chisel mark, 
* After vd the surface is dressed forabout ten letters but there is no writing. The 
remaining letters must be rasa bigahham deyadhammam, 
B §66—23 
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two pillars and two pilasters with the roof beam resting on them. 
The pillars are broken, and the left pilaster is half finished. From 
the upper capital they appear to be of the usual Sétakarni style. 
The cave has left unfinished, because in the right hand corner 
is the same layer of soft stone which shows in the middle of the great 
chapel cave XXI. The veranda is 18’ 2° broad by about 6 3° 
deep. Outside the veranda in front, to the left of the left pilaster, 
is Inscription 18in ten lines, Itis very well cut ona dressed surface. 
Like the Kuda cave inscriptions the ikdras are rounded and ‘tine. 
In the beginning of the first line of the inscription is the Buddhist 
trident and the svastika symbol comes at the end of the last line. 
The inscription may be : 

(1. Gana'chariya'nam theranam bhe 

(2). yanta Bulasa'nam tevrija' 

(3). nam anteva'sinam thera'nam bha 


This inscription shows that it was not the custom to cut the 
inscription only after the cave was finished but as soon as work was 
begun anda proper place for an inscription was available. The 
inscription records a we (probably of this cote Ms Nandanaka the 
grandee of Vadha(? Guhapati of the Kothalki family. In the 
beginning of the inscription something is mentioned about a Sthavira 
but the connection between the two parts cannot be made out on 
account of the break inthe sixth line. The Sthavira is the Reverend 
Chaitya who is called a Tevija (Sk. Traividya) and a disciple of the 
eves Sulasa also a Tevija and dchdrya of the ganas or preceptor 
or sects, 


Cave XXV. to the right of cave XXIV. on a rather higher level, 
is an unfinished veranda with two plain pillars and pilasters in 
front. Above the pillars, in front of the ceiling, are imitations of 
wooden mortices, and above the mortices is the rail pattern, The 
breadth of the unfinished veranda is 15° 2" and depth 4", There is 
nothing important in the cave. 

Caves XXVI. AXVIT. and XXVIII. are in a row about thirty feet 
above cave XXIV. They are numbered from right to left. The 
way to them is difficult. 


1 The af of ambothalati seema to have a dim letter like pa before it, the pa and 
an being probably connected with the last letters, After an hothalali in distinct 
and the first two letters in the beginning of line 7 must be pdnam, 
being probably an attribute of gahapati whose name is lost, 

After ydnam dia scema to follow after one lost letter, This lost letter ia probably 
ea, the two letters together being ragha (Sk. eriddha, old) meaning the old (in age) 
Gahapati of Kothalaki or the respected Gahapati, or perhaps Vache ia a proper name, 
The ninth line is lowt, but from the fragmenta of letters that are left the first and 
second letters appear to be sa whose two top strokes remain, The vacant oe for 
the next letter must have contained B sl as the ikdra of ri the next letter follows ; 
after ri the lost letter must be ra and after ra the two top strokes of aa still appear. 
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Cave XX VL about thirty fect above cave XX V.is much like it,bemg 
a veranda with two pillars and two pilasters. The only peculiar 
points are two benches, on the right and left, of the length of the 
side walls, as broad as the pilasters and about a foot high. A piece 
of rock near the left bench remains unworked, and so, also, does the 
top of the right wall near the ceiling. The pillars also are not 
dressed. It is nearly finished and the back is well dressed, as 
it would not have been if it were intended to cut further in. It is 
15’ 4" broad with a greatest depth of 5’ 3” and a height of 8’. 
This and cave XXY. are not dwellings but thought or view seats as 
they are on a high level with a fine view of the city and the distant 
hills. To the right of this, at a little distance, is a cistern, 

Cave XXVIL. is a dwelling consisting of two cells with a recess- 
like veranda. The cell to the left is about 10’ and 10° 6" 
broad, The right and left walls are unequal im size and the ceilin 
is 7 3" high. <A hole in the right wall leads to the right cell, 
The doorway is 3°5" wide and os high as the ceiling, and has holes 
for fixing the wooden door frame. The right cell is L1'9" deep by 
11’ 2" broad and 7’ 7" high with a door nearly equal in breadth to 
the first, with holes for fixing the wooden door frame. On the 
right side of both cells are holes in the back and front wall for the 
monk’s pole. The veranda is 25’ broad and 3 deep. Part of the 
side is broken. 

Cave XXVIII. about twenty-five feet to the left of cave XX VII. 
and on aslightly lower level, is a small dwelling including a cell and 
a small veranda in front. The cave is half filled with earth. The 
cell is 7’ 11" deep by 7’ 8" broad with a doorway 2 8" broad. The 
veranda is 7’ 5° broad and 4’ deep. Most of the ceiling is broken, 

About eighty yards to the right of cave XXIV. near a fine 
mango tree, are three cisterns each on a slightly lower level than the 
other, the lowest containing water. ‘To the right of the lowest is a 
roughly cut walk, and to the right of the walk are three cisterns 
filled with elay. 

About ninety yards from the three cisterns, on a higher level, are 
two other cisterns and above the cisterns on a still higher level to 
the right is cave XXIX. Like caves XXV. and XXVI, it is an 
unfinished view seat 15° 6" broad and 3’ deep with irregular walls. 
In front are two pillars and pilasters. 

About 150 yards further, to the right of cave XXTX. and on about 
the same level, are four excavations which look like cells, They are 
all cisterns and look like cells because their fronts have broken 
away. 

About 200 yards to the right, on a higher level than the two 
previous groups, comes the third Manmoda group called Bhutlin 
by ge le. This group goes from south-east to north-west and 

neraliy taces north-east. It is numbered in continuation of the 

mbika group beginning from left to right. 

Cave XXX, the first to the left in this row is a very unfinished 
dwelling of no special interest. It appears to have been left 
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unfinished on account of water comingfromabove. The cell is much 
filled with earth. To the right are three earth-filled cisterns. 


Just after the three cisterns comes Cave XXXI. a dwelling 
consisting of a cell 11’ 4° deep by 7'7" broad, with its casi 
2 10" broad, and holes for a wooden frame. The height of the 
is about 6’ 5", About 1’ 2” ander the ceiling, on the right and left 
side walls, are three holes in each wall facing one another. 


About eighteen feet above cave XXXI. erp oe like a 
recess but it is inaccessible. Too the right of cave XX-XI. and on the 
same level are three cisterna buried in earth and brushwood, 

Cave XXXII. is a large four-celled or chaugabbha dwelling with 
two cells in the back wall and two in the left wall, It isin bad order. 
It is partly filled with earth. The hall is 18° square and 7’ 8” high 
or, leaving 1 4” for the earth, about 9 high. The first cell on the 
left side is 7° 8” broad by 7’ 10” deep with a broken Hehe 
and the second cell 7° 6" deep by 7' 3” broad. The left cell in ti 
back wall is 7° 5" square with a doorway 2’ 3” broad and the right 
cell is 7'6" deep by 7' 9" broad. To the right and along the back 
are benches with the ceiling over them about 1 lower than the rest, 
The right bench is 2‘ 5" broad and 2’ 9” high and as long as the wall, 
and the back bench 2’ broad 4° 4” long und 2’ 6" high. Except the 
doorway of the right back wall cell, all the other doorways have 
grooves for fixing wooden frames. There are holes in the right 
and left walls of all the cells for the monk’s pole. 

Cave XXXITI. close to the right of cave XXXIT. is a cups 
consisting of a veranda, an inner hall, and cells. It is muc 
broken and much filled with earth. The hall is 16’ deep and 15’ 
broad. To the richt are three cells and to the left two, the one to 
the left unfinished and the right one broken. There is space for a 
third to the right of the second cell, but the hall is not finished. 
In the veranda are two cells, the left one finished and the right 
one unfinished. The veranda ceiling has been broken and pieces of 
rocks lie in the veranda, Close to the right of cave XX XIII, is an 
excavation, the beginning of a cell. 

Above caves XXXII. and XXXIIT. are caves XXXIV. to 
XXXVI. reached by broken steps between AXXAITT. and XXXTTT. 


Cave XXXIV. is just above cave XXXII. It is a dwelling 
consisting of a plain veranda with four cells in the back wall in 
one row. All are of the same height and their ceilings are about 
l' higher than the veranda ceilings. They are partly filled with 
earth. The first cell beginning with the left is 7’ 3° broad and 7’ deep 
with a doorway 2° 2” wide; the second is 7’ 1” broad and 7’ deep 
with a doorway 2’ 5" wide; and the third is 7° 2” square with the 
right side of the doorway broken. The fourth cell is above cave 
XXXV. Its floor has been broken probably in later times as an 
easy entrance to the other cells. It 1s 7’ 4" square with a doorway 
2° 4° wide. All the doorways have grooves for fixing a wooden 


frame, and each of the first three cells has holes for the monk's 


pole. The veranda is plain 34’ 5" broad and 5° deep. Part of the 


Ld 
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roof front is broken but it appears to have had no pillars in front. 
At the right end of the veranda is an open cell, probably a seat for 
monks. 


Cave XXXYV. is a dwelling under the fourth cell and the veranda 
seat of cave XXXIV. It is in three parts, a veranda, a middle 
room, and a cell in the back wall. The veranda and room are 
separated by two plain side pilasters and a rock beam above, The 
inner cell is unfinished, but the middle room and veranda are well 
finished, The veranda is 6’ 10” broad by 6’ deep and 6° high; the 
middle room 5’ 3" broad and 2’ 9" deep and 6 3" high; and the 
inner cell 4’ 10” broad and 4° 6" deep. The ceilings of, the middle 
room and veranda, which are the floors of the fourth cell and the 
veranda seat of cave XXXIV. are broken. 


Cave XXXVI. is close to the right of cave XXXV-. and on about 
the same level. It is a dwelling consisting of a plain veranda and 
four cells in the front wall. On the doorway of each cell are horse- 
shoe arches supported on stone imitations of wooden arches. 
Between the arches is the rail pattern supporting thin stone imitations 
of wooden mortices whose ends appear under the rail pattern. 
Above the rail pattern is a semicircular daghoba or relic-shrine on 
each side of eacharch, Above the déghoba isa five-plate capital and 
above the plates an umbrella, On the same level as the capital, and 
above the arch on either side, small arches of the same shape as the 
big arch rest on the rail pattern, Above again is the rail pattern." 
On the front face of the first arch is a pattern in leaf and flower 
which is also found on the arch of a cell of one of the Udayagiri 
caves in Orissa, The other arch front faces are plain. Under the 
arches in the front wall, above the doorway, the carving in varying 
patterns partly resembles that in the chaitya cave TIL. at Nasik, 

he first, between arched lattice work on either side has the Buddhist 
wheel resting on a lotus; the second in the middle has a Buddhist 
trident and above the trident the pentagonal symbol so common in 
Buddhist architecture ; the third has sity tho pentepias! yeaa ; and 
the fourth has plain arched lattice work. To the left, im the veranda, 
is a beautiful Buddhist wheel with beautifully carved Buddhist 
tridents in the rim and a lion between the spokes. The wheel is 
broken, only a portion on the right is left. It probably rested on a 
pillar of which a trace appears on the floor, The right wall of the 
veranda is broken ; it probably had a lion resting on a pillar. The 
first cell is 7° 4” broad 7’ 4” deep and 6’ 10° high with a doorway 5 
high and 2’ wide ; the second 7’ 8” broad by 7° 6" deep and 6° 6" high 
with a doorway 5’ 9" high by 2’ wide; the third 7’ 8" broad by 7’ 3" 
deep and 7’ 2” high with adoorway 5’ 9" high and 2’ wide; and the 
fourth 6'4" broad by 7'3”" deep and 6° 2” high witha doorway 2’ 
wide. Except the third all the cells have holes for fixing wooden 
frames and the third has grooves for hinges. All the cells have 
on the right side two ales in the front and back walls for the 





1 The mortices are not cut in the firat cell. 
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monk's pole. The right walls of the third and fourth cells are 
broken, and, as a rs from traces of hammer strokes, attem 
were also made to break the right walls of the first and second cell 
The veranda is 29’ broad and about 4’ 3” deep. In the front 
wall, between the second and third cells, is inscribed the name 
Mahammad Ali with the date H. 988 that is a.p, 1580. 

Cave XX XVII. close to the right of cave XXXVI. is a cell 8 7” 
broad and 8’ 5” deep with a plain doorway 2 7” broad. Its left wall 
is broken and leads to the fourth cell of cave XXXVI. The left of 
the veranda is ruined. 

Cave XXXVIII. is an unfinished chapel cave, the largest in 
this group, It is close to the right of cave XXXVIL. but on a 
lower level the same as cave XXXV. The cave is 30’ long and at 
the outset 12° broad with a gateway 9'6" broad. As it is much filled 
with clay its height cannot be accurately stated, butitis probably about 
10’. The déghoba or relic-shrine is eighteen feet from the gateway, 
In front of the gateway was a small veranda with a broken terrace. 
It appears to have been intended to cut on either side of the cave so 
as to give entrance to the aisles without passing through the 
gateway. The right aisle is partly finished. One pilaster and two 
pillars have been cut and on the left recesses have been cut to make 
two pillars while the ps to the left aisle has also been begun. 
The three pillars of right aisle are plain octagons with the 
vertical above them, eat above the wall a plain vaulted roof 
as in Ajanta cave X. A crack in the roof seems to have admitted 
water as a large recess has been cut on the right above the gateway 
from where the water has been drained outside over the terrace, 
The relic-shrine plinth is plain and circular but it is still rough 
and the ornament uncarved, The dome above it is older than that of 
other Junnar relic-shrines. Like the domes of Gotamiputra IT, (4.p, 
50) it isnot much rounded, but is like a bowl with a narrowing mouth. 
Tt never had a ie Above the veranda terrace is an ornamented 
front consisting of a large arch resting on ribs the imitations of 
wooden rafters. Only some of the ribs are finished. Under the 
arch in the back wall is the usual arched window and above the 
window a semicircle shaped like a half lotus, the middle of which 
represents the calyx and the circle outside the stamen, Round the 
semicircle are seven petals. The carving of the seven petals is as 
follows. In the middle is a standing Lakai. On the right is a 
lotus and on the left a lotus leaf. Lakshmi wears a cloth like a 
waisteloth and in her ears are large ear-ornaments. Her left hand 
rests on her hip and her right is raised in blessing. In the side 
petals elephants, standing on lotuses, throw water from jars held in 
their trunks, an ornament common in images of Lakshmi. On one 
side of each elephant is a lotus leaf, on the other side a lotus bud, 
and above the elephants a lotus. In the next petals on either side 
are standing male figures with thick armlets an large ear-ornamenta, 
and wearing the tasselled turban found on the heads of the male 
figures sitting on the elephants on the pillar capitals at Bedsa, 
Each wears a dholar ae has his hands folded over his head. The 
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attitude is almost as if dancing, On one side of each figure is a 
lotus bud and on the other side a lotus flower. In Hs, Yat petal 
on either side women, in the same dancing attitude as the men, 
wear thick bracelets, large ear-ornaments, a necklace, a waistband, 
a waistcloth stopping at the knee, and rings on the legs. 

In the half circle representing the calyx is Inscription 19. It 
ig in one line well carved in good letters and, except the last letter, 
well preserved. The inscription may be read : 

Yavanass Chanda‘nam deyadhama gabhada‘(ra)! 
and may be translated 
‘The meritorious gift of an inner doorway by the Yavana Chanda’ 

The inscription shows that the doorway of the inner hall was 

carved at the cost of a Yavana named Chanda. 


Above the arch on the upper apex was a carving now broken, 
The remains suggest that it was the common Buddhist poses 
symbol. To the right is a standing life-size Nagardja with a fly-flap 
in his right hand, and his left hand resting on his hip. He wears 
a waistcloth, a bracelet, and an armlet. In his ears are large ear- 
ornaments, on his head is a tasselled turban, and round the head 
are five snake hoods. To the left a similar life-size figure stands 
like the first with a fly-flap in his right hand. His dress and 
ornaments are the same as those of the first. He differs from the 
first in having wings and as on his turban appears the head of 
Garuda this is apparently a figure of Garuda. e cobra king and 
the vulture were probably chosen to show that they have laid aside 
their natural hate to join in the worship of Buddha, On one side of 
each of the figures is a relic-shrine with a tee and an umbrella. The 
pole eall the relic-shrines /ings as in shape they resemble Shaiv 
ings; and the figures they call bhuts or spirits and for that reason 
this group is called Bhutling or the /ings guarded by spirits. The 
left Face of the arch is neither dressed nor separated. The right 
face has been separated and to the right of the right face is a Bodhi 
tree, which, from the shape of its leaves, appears to be a pipal tree. 
Garlands hang from it and above the tree an wmbrella is shown 
raised on a double plinth, A flying human figure on the left 
comes towards the tree but it is unfinished. On the. topmost frieze 
below are holes for mortices but the mortices are not as usual carved 
from the rocle but put in from without. Only two of the mortices 
remain. Above is the rail pattern and still higher seven arches 
and within each another small arch. On the sides are two 
similar arches one above the other. To the left of the cave, under 
the left end of the terrace, is an earth-filled cistern. 


Cave XX XIX. to the right of cave XXXVIII. but on a higher 
level and about the same pak us caves XXXVI. and XXXVII, 





1 The ga of add is distinct, dha much resembles fa in shape, and the letter dd 
isa little broken and spoilt, In the rough surface that follows must have boon the 
letter ra but no trace of it remains. If there were no ra the three letters appear to 
read gatija as there seems something like a dim ikiraover fa, As gatija gives no 
meaning gabhedd(ra) is better, 
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is a cell with a broken veranda. It is 7’ square and 7’ high, and 
in the front and back walls are holes for the monk’s pole. The 
doorway is 2’ 2” broad and has holes for a wooden frame, The 
veranda is 7’ 7” broad and its present test depth is 2’, but 
much of it is ruined. To the right isa broken bench. The caye is 
not easily reached as the old steps are broken. 


Cave XL. to the right of cave XXXIX. is another cell 6’ broad 
by 7 deep and 6’ 4" high with a doorway 2’ broad. The veranda 
and the steps to the cell are broken. Below Cave XL. is an earth- 
filled cistern. 


Beyond Cave XL. the hill-side is not fit for excavation. After 
about 500 yards the north-west end of the hill is reached. Turning 
to the right is a narrow valley, to the right of which in a single 
block of rock five small excavations facing north-east have been 
made, Except cave XLIV. none of them seem to have been used, 
They have been numbered in continuation of the Bhutling group 
and apparently are part of the Bhutling group, as they have no 
separate chapel. These caves look out towards Junnar. 


Cave XLI. far in the valley, is on ahigher level than the other 
cells, It is an unfinished cell about 4’ deep. About sixty-four 
yards to the right is an earth-filled cistern. 

Cave XLIT. about twenty feet below and twenty feet from cave 
XLI. is a veranda 7’ 10” broad and 5’ deep and an unfinished cell 
2'7" deep and 6’ 10" high with a finished doorway 3’ broad. 

About thirteen yards to the right and on the same level as cave 
XLIV. is Cave XLIIT. It is an unfinished cell 10’ deep and 5’ broad 


ple a doorway 5° 6” broad, and two holes for fixing a wooden — 
rame, 


Below cave XLIII. is Cave XLIV.a dwelling consisting of a 
veranda and acell. The veranda is 12’ 5” broad 6’ 10” deep and 
6’ high. To the right iso plain pilaster. The cell is 6° 11” broad 
6° 9" long and 6’ high with a broken doorway 2’ 2" broad. The 
floor of the inner cell is rough and unfinished. 

About fifty yards to the right on a higher level is Cave XLV. an 
unfinished cell 6’ 5" deep and 4’ broad much filled with earth. 

Shivner hill has four groups of caves, two on the east or Junnar 
face, one on the south or fortified face, and one on thé west or Nana 
valley face. Of the two groups on the Junnar face, one in the 
lower and the other in the upper scarp, the first or lower up 
begins below the south end of the fort. Going from right to Tet it 
has twelve caves. 


Cave I. is a dwelling, including a cell and a-veranda. The cell 
floor is about nine inches higher than the veranda floor, The cell 
is 7’ 6" square and 6’ 6" high with a doorway 2’ 6” broad, and as 
high as the cell. The doorway has sockets for a wooden frame. 
The veranda, which is rough with an open front and broken side 
walls, is 16’ long 6’ broad and 7’ 6” high. It has catch-holes and 
seems to have been used by cattle-keepers. Beside the veranda to 
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the left is a large empty cistern with a mouth grooved on all four 
sides probably for a wooden covering. Below are broken steps. 
A little to the left is a plain unfinished and almost inaccessible caye. 
To the right appear to be two earth-filled cisterns, 

Cave IT. is a chapel including a square hall with a relic-shrine or 
chaitya and « front veranda, rhe is 19’ 6° square and 10° 10" 
high. Ten feet from the doorway is the relic-shrine a plain 
plinth without a dome, and with two lines of moulding at the base 
and a round hole. Perhaps the dome was stone built and covered 
relics placed on the plinth. In the floor and walls and in the top 
and base of the plinth are several rice-pounding and catch-holes, 
A drain is cut on the left to let off water, The hall door is 5’ 7” 
broad and 7’ 9" high with thick posts for a wooden door. The 
veranda, which is 16° 9" long by 4° broad and 9° 10" high, has a 
floor 1° 5’ lower than the hall oor and a roof about 2” lower than 
the hall roof. In front of the veranda were two pillars and 
pilasters, of which the right pilaster and pillar remain and the left 
pair are broken. They are in the usual four-plated tee and waterpot 
style with a central octagonal shaft. In the right corner of the 
Bok wall of the hall is a recess probably to pathin water during 

é rains. 


Cave ITT, is a small dwelling cave consisting of a cell and a front, 
The cell, which is 9’ 8" long y 8 6" broad and 7’ 8" high, has a 
doorway 2’ 5° broad with a threshold and lintel. The door is 
groo for a wooden frame. The cave has catch-holes and rice- 
pounding holes and is still used by cattle. 

Cave IV. a dwelling cave with two cells and a front, is much 
broken. Except the front wall of the left cell, the partition wall 
and the front walls of the two cells are broken. The left cell is 
78" long by 7 10" broad and 7’ 8" high; and the right cell is 
smaller, 7’ 4" by 7’ and 7’ 6” high. The veranda is almost gone; 
only its left side wall and roof remain. On the left side wall an 
inscription in two lines records the gift of o cistern, which is 
probably the earth-filled recess close to the cells. The inscription 
1s in clear letters but a part in the beginning is lost. It reads : 

().... tha Bhutenakasa 
(2). ... pothi cha’ deyadhama 
and may be translated 
Ne ine of Bhutonaka, and a cistern, meritorious gift.’ | 


Cave Y. is about twenty fect from cave IV. on a higher level. It 
isa small dwelling consisting of a front and a cell § 5° deep 
8 broad and 9 high, A smaller cell, with a doorway 2’ 3" long by 
3 3° broad and 2°8" higher than the cell floor, appears to have been 
begun in the left corner of the back wall of the chief cell. The 
main door, which is 2’ 4” broad and about 8’ 7" high, has grooves for 
a wooden frame. ~ The left wall of the veranda, which is 10’ 8” long, 
is broken and in a corner has a much damaged modern figure of 
Ganesh. The right wall of the veranda is well preserved and 67 
broad. As the cave faces east it appears to have been used by 
Musalméns as a prayer place, The praying niche may be traced 

n 666—24 
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in the middle of the back wall plastered up with cowdung and white 
clay. To the left, on the way to the cave, is an earth-filled cistern. 

Cave VI. under cave V. an unfinished and earth-filled cave, appears 
to have been used by cattle-keepers. 


Cave VII. reached by broken steps in the rock, is a cell with a 
small front. The cell is 7’ square and 6’ 7” high. The doorway is 
% 4” broad and as high as the cell, The front is small 3’ 4” broad 
and 3’8” long. The cave has grain-pounding holes but no catch-holes, 

Cave VIII, is a ig with a Bao Rees be po . 
dwelling cave nor a of worship. e is 16’ y 16 
broad and 8 hi ae The front wall is about I’ pa Soy 2 the 
back wall. The iicewey is 5’ 3" high or about 3” less in height than 
the cell. It appears to have had a door with large wooden frames. 
The front is 14’ 4” long by 7’ broad. The cave has both aig 
and catch-holes. About twenty steps further are two cisterns 
filled and the first covered by a sweet or kadhinim tree. 


To the right of the second cistern, rock-cut steps led to Cave IX. 
At present the rock with the steps has fallen and the cave is hard 
to reach. It is a small dwelling facing east consisting of a cell and 
a small veranda. Though unfinis od it seems to have been used 
asa dwelling. The cell has 0 greatest depth of 6 9" a breadth of 
7’ 6" and a height of 6'9". The doorway is 2’ 4” wide and hie a 
and had a wooden door. The veranda has irregular walls a 
bench in the left wall 3’ 10" broad and 3’ 10” high. 


Cave X. is a dwelling of three cells and a front. The middle cell 
is broken. To the left of the first cell two steps lead to a cistern 
below now dry and like a cell as its front is open. The first cell 
is 6’ 10" deep in the right wall and 8’ 9" in the left wall, while 
the back wall is 67" broad. The door is 2’5" broad, The right 
or partition wall with the second cell is broken. The second cell is 
7’ 7° long by 7’ 5” broad with a doorway 2'5" broad, This cell is 
ruined at the foot of the back wall and a crack ap to let in water. 
The third cell is 7’ deep by 7’ 2” broad with a doorway 2’ 5" wide. 
The front is 16’ 5” long by about 4’ 9" broad and has a broken roof. 

Cave XI. is a cell with a small front. The cell is 7’ square and 
7’ high with a broken doorway grooved on the left for a wooden 
frame. The front is broken. Six feet to the right of the cell is 
what looks like an earth-filled cell whose roof is on the same level 
with the floor of cave XI. It was probably a cistern. Further to 
the right, of five cisterns near one another the third and fourth hold 
good water. One of these two cisterns seems to have been taken care 
of, as it has signs of a modern door and in front has a small recess 
full of water for cattle or drinking water. Twelve steps lead to six 
other cisterns, the fifth of which holds good water, and has sockets 
for a wooden frame, In front of these six cisterns, a space about 10° 
broad, natural or artificial, has a good view of the town below, the 
Ganesh Lena hill to the right, Manmoda to the left, and distant 
hills bounding the horizon on the east. 


Cave XII. is a cell with an open front. To the left is a bench as 
long as the wall, 1’ 4” broad and 9" high. The cell is 9 long 
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by 9° 9 broad and 6° high and seems to have been used as a 
view-seat. 


The second group, in the upper scarp of the east face, has twenty-five 
caves going from south-south-east to north-north-west, and generally 
facing east-north-east. The caves have been numbered in continuation 
of the lower scarp caves, passing from left to right. 


Cave XIII. where the begins near the extreme left, is hard 
to reach. It is a single cell with benches in the back and right 
walls. It is about 7’ tas 5 broad and 6 high with a doorway 
2’ broad and as high as the ceiling. To the left of this cell is an 
almost inaccessible excavation. Te has 2 Ug oe front. It may be 
an unfinished cell or a cistern with a b mt. To the right of 
this cell a space about 70’ long contained five or six cisterns of which 
nothing but the bottoms are left. They appear like five or six sitting 

and in later times, perhaps, were used to sit in as they have 
oles in front cut in the rock to support sheds. Twelve paces to the 
zene is an open earth-filled bathing pond like what is called a 
nénpodht in a Kanheri inscription. About twenty-five feet to the 
right of the pond is a cistern, and thirty-four paces further, on a higher 
level, is a small open-mouthed cistern filled with earth. Eight paces 
further is another large earth-filled cistern and thirty-five paces 
further to the right is cave XIV. 


Cave XTV. is about a hundred yards to the right of cave XIII. I 
is a two-storeyed dwelling, its ground floor in three parts, a plain 
veranda in front, a middle hall, and cells. The middle Vall, 
which is 24° 5" broad 23’ 5" deep and 9 high, has a large doorway 
5’ 9° broad and 9’ high with large holes for a wooden frame. On 
either side is a window both 4’ broad and 3° 10” high and with holes 
for wooden frames. Of ten cells four are in the back wall and three 
each in the right and left walls. Catch-holes in the walls seem to 
show that the cave was used for horses or cattle. The cells are on a 
pas level than the hall, and the ceilings of the four back wall 
cells are four feet higher than the hall ceiling. The three cells in 
the left wall are unfinished, the second more unfinished than the first, 
and the third still more unfinished. Of the four back cells the one 
in the extreme left is unfinished. The second cell is 6’ 9” broad 
6 deep and 6° 4" high, with a doorway 2’ 5” broad and as high as the 
ceiling ; the third is 5’ 10” broad 7’ debe and 6’ 5° high and has a 
doorway 2’ 6" wide and 6’ 5" high with holes for a wooden frame : 
and the fourth 6’ 2° deep 5’ broad and 5’ 10” high witha doorway 
2’ 5° wide and 5’ 10" high. Of the three cells in the right wall the 
first two are unfinished. The third cell is 7’ 10" deep by 7’ 10" broad 
and 6 10" high, and has a doorway 2‘ 5” broad and 6’ 10” high with 
holes for a wooden frame. To the right of the third cell a passage, 
with a door 2’ 6” broad and 9’ high, leads to the upper storey. A 
flight of eight broken rock-cut steps leads to the upper storey, which 
is a plain hall 20’ 8" broad 10’ 7" deep and 7 high, with ‘an open 
front veranda 23’ 7” broad 5’ 3” deep and 7’ high. On its right is 
a quadrangular pilaster with the double crescent ornament. The 
Pm rock-cut palling seems to have been replaced by a wooden 

g for which seven holes are cut in the rock. About 1'6” of the 
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floor near the back wall is and the rest is smooth, which 
su that a large wooden bench stood on the me In the 
mi of the floor are two husking holes. To the near the 
ilaster is an excavation probably the bepoing of a stair leading 
low. In the left wall, just under the ceiling on a dressed surface 
and cut in large deep letters is Inscription 21 in one line. In the 
beginning is the usual Buddhist pentagonal symbol. The inscription 
may be read : 
Mudhakiyasa Malasa Golikiyass’ A’nadasa bena jana'na 
deyadhamam upatha’na 
and may be translated 


that is a sitting place, a visiting hall, or a reception 

excellent view stretching to the distant hills makes this well suited 
for a sitting or reception hall. Mudhakiya and Golikiya, given as 
the names of the donors, seem to be surnames. To the right of the 
passage below is a broken cistern. 


Cave XV. about thirty feet to the right of eave XIV. is an open 
cell without a veranda. The walls are not finished, and the cave 
ap to be merely a sitting cell. In front in the floor are three 
hikes probably for a wooden shed. The cave is 9’ deep 13° broad 
and 6’ 5" high, and in a small recess in the left wall has a roughly 
carved relic-shrine with three umbrellas over the tee. Outside to 
the right is a cistern with good water, and near it, on a higher level, 
another cistern filled with earth. 

About forty feet from cave XV. are Caves XVI. and XVII. two 
dwellings with finished verandas butcells only begun. The veranda 
of cave XVI. is 5’ 6" broad 3’ deep and 7’ high, and the doorwa 
2 6° broad and 5°8" high. Cave XVII. has a veranda 4’ deep 19” 
broad and 8’ high, with an unfinished floor and a finished back wall 
and ceiling. The half-finished cell door is 2’ 5” wide and 4’ 10” high. 
About a hundred s to the right is what looks like an earth- 
cistern, A little further to the right are broad steps cut in the rock. 


Climbing the broad steps a second flight of twenty-seven small 
steps to the right, leads to a cell-like excavation, 1i’ deep 12’ 5” 
broad and & 10" high, with two holes in front for a wooden frame. 
Four steps to the right is a cistern with good water, Holes are cut 
in the rock either to help the ascent or for a sun screen. The 
excavation has no front wall but on the back are two dry cisterns 
infested by bats. The°cisterns, which Have well cut mouths about 
2’ high and 3° square, are about 13’ deep and have holes over the 
mouths for a wooden frame. Between the two mouths is a small 

lished bench 8” broad 9” high and 3’ 9” long. These cisterns are 

ry and probably were granaries. 

About twenty feet further to the right is Cave XTX. a cell 8° 10” 
broad 7’ 3” deep and 6’ 3” high, with, along the right wall, a 


This shows that such halls used to be called upafhdna or upasthdna 
ion hall, An 





1 Tho second letter of this word is not distinct and looks like mi. Butas the base 
of ma in this inscription is horizontal, and this is rounded, ii seems preferable. 
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polished bench as long as the wall I’ 4” broad and 1’ high. At 

the end of the bench, in the right and back walls, a recess, 
1’ 6” square and 4’ deep with a small bench, was probably used for 
keeping objects of worship. Between this cave and cave XVIII. 
steps led to the top of the fort and to the left a beginning of steps 
remains, These steps must be older than the Musalméns as va 
have recesses with images of the guardians Durga, Ganesh, 
Batuka.., The steps and images have been broken probably by the 
Musalmans, and a small fortification has been built on the het hr 
close this way of approach. This confirms the belief that before 
the Musalmans (1320), under the Devgiri Yadavs (1150-1310), the 
hill was probably used as a fort. 


Cave XX. about ten feet to the right of cave XIX. is an open 
cell about 7’ broad 5’ deep and 7’ high, with an earth-filled cistern at 
the foot of the right wall: 

Cave XXT. ten tothe right of cave XX. is a large hall 19’ 8” 
broad by 22’ 6” d and 8’ 10" high, with a finely polished floor 
ceiling and walls. ong the back right and left walls are benches 
17” broad and 1’ 8” high. In the middle of the back bench an altar 
. 5° 6” broad stands 3’ 5” in front of the bench and as long as the 

sides. The hall front is open with no doorway, but on either side 
is a pilaster and in front a small open veranda, 16’ 8” broad and 
2’ 5” deep. The veranda ceiling is 1’ lower than the hall ceiling. 
Like other similar halls this pocenrs to be a dining hall or sattra. 
The only point of note is the advancing altar in the middle, which 
apparently was for the chief monk. 

Cave XXII. is a large dwelling, consisting of a hall, with in the 
right wall two and-in the back wall four cells. The hall was 
originally 24’ 6" deep of which 7’ in front are on a one-inch 
lower level to make it a veranda, the remaining 17’ 6” being the hall 
with the cells. The veranda part has benches on either side, the 
left bench broken. The cells are about a foot higher than the hall 
and the ceilings are 3” to 5" lower than the hall ceiling. The cells 
vary from 6’ 6” to 7’ square and are about 6’ 6" high. e last cell 
in the back wall is unusually large, being 10” broad and 13° deep. 
Near the end on the right wall, this has a bench 3’ 1” broad 
6’ 4" long and 2’ 6” high, and near the bench in the front wall is a 
niche, This cell was probably for the chief monk. The other cells 
have peg-holes and no benthes. In the veranda over the right 

nch was an inscription in two lines of well cut deep letters. It 
has been intentionally scraped away and only a part of the beginning 
and end of the first line appear. In the beginning is the Buddhist 
trident, The first letter yo is distinct and then appear traces of the 
letters pakasa which show that the cave was probably the gift of a 
Yavana, At the end of the second line the letters dchariyd are 
distinct, and then appears the top-stroke of na the piece of rock 
below having broken away. 





1 The images of Durga and Ganesh, which were cut in the rock, still appear ; the 
image of Batuka is gone as it was probably not rock-cut. ; : 
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Perhaps there was a wooden screen or wainscoting between the 
veranda and the hall as holes are cut in the ceiling just at the pomt 
which marks the boundary line. In the scarp which overhangs 
the cave about fifteen holes are cut probably to support a wooden 
roof. In later times a wall of well dressed stones has been built 
between the veranda and the hall in the place of the old wainscoting 
and an oranmental doorway has been built near the left end. Near 
the east end in a recess 2’ 2" broad and 1" 9” long is a well carved 
lattice. The shape and ornamentation of the doorway belong to 
about the ninth or tenth century. On the doorway in the middle of 
the lintel is a broken image of Ganesh which shows that the 
additions were Bréhmanical. But no trace remains of any object of 
wership inside, To the left of the veranda is a large cistern, part 
of which runs under the veranda floor. But as the floor and part 
of the overhanging rock have fallen away, it is open to the sky. To 
the left of the cistern is a dwelling whose right and front walls are 
broken. It is 15’ 2” broad 11’ 6” deep and 8’ 3” high, with, alon 
the entire left wall and half the back wall, a rock-cut ben 
1°9" broad and 1’ 1” high, and along half the right wall a seat about 
2" high. In front of the broken front wall is a broken cistern. A 
break in its right wall has joined it with the large cistern of the 
cave. To the nght of Cave XXTI. are two broken-fronted cells one 
above the other which were probably connected with Cave XXII. 
The upper cell is 15’ square and 6’ 8" high. The front part of its 
right wall is broken. Near the other end of the right wall a 
of the floor has been broken. Of the lower cell, which is uller 
than the upper cell, both the sides and part of the ceiling which 
forms the floor of the upper cell are broken. Its walls are well 
palshes. To the right o polished doorway now broken led to cave 

CXITI. which is on the same level as the Iower cell. 


Cave XXIII. is an open veranda and an inner hall, The 
veranda roof has fallen out and lies in the veranda. The inner hall 
is 20’ 8" broad 13’ 9" deep and 8’ 4" high. It has a plain polished 
doorway 2’ 7" broad and 5’ high and benches of varying size along 
all the walls, The bench along the entire length of the back wall 
is 1’ 5° broad and 1’ 2” high and connected with it isa bench 1° 7” 
broad 4’ 10" long and 2’ 8" high in the corner between the left and 
the back wall. The bench along the right wall is 7° 4° long and 
equal in height and breadth to the bench along the back wall. 
Connected with this bench, in the corner between the right and 
front walls, is a large bench 3’ 7" broad 6° §" long and 2’ 2" high. 
The open veranda, which is much broken, is 18’ 8” long 
and about 10° broad. In the left wall a broken doorwa 
communicates with the lower cell next to cave XXII. To the rj ht 
of the doorway is o small niche and to the right of the niche is a 
galloping horse with a saddle and reins but without stirrups. It is 

ard to understand to what use this cave was put. It hasno separate 
cells for monks, nor is it a dwelling for a single monk. Ag it has 


= / —— 


1 The h to‘have been i 
polishing tempt tem ‘have carved as a fancy work by some artist while 
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benches of varying size it was probably used by various monks of 
different ranks, perhaps as a place of learning, the high bench on the 
right being for the preceptor the Acharya or Sthavira, one in the 
left corner a little lower being for the sub-preceptor or Upddhydya 
and the rest for scholars. To the right of the cave is an unfinish 
recess. 


About a hundred yards to the right, a group of fourteen caves near 
one another are populaely called the Bara Gradad or Twelve Caves 
from the twelve in cave XXX. which is in the middle of the 
group. 

Cave XXTYV. the first of this group is on a higher level than the 
rest, and is reached by about forty broken rock-cut steps. It iso 
large dwelling left unfinished apparently not on account of any 
flaw in the rock, The veranda, which 1s 7’ 9" deep by 33’ broad 
and 7’ 7" high is finished, though much of its floor is broken, In 
the veranda to the left is a cell 5° 5° broad 4' 4" deep and 6’ 3” 
high with a door 2 8" broad and a small bench 2’ 10” long 
2 2" high and lV’ broad. The hall, which is only partly cut, 
is 6’ 4° deep 18’ 3” broad and 7 5" high. To the left is a 
window. Though unfinished the cave seems to have been used, as 
the doorway seems to have had a wooden door for which holes are 
eut in the rock, To the left, near the first cell, is another unfinished 
cell in the back wall of the veranda, 6’ 10° broad 7° 7” deep and 
7’ 1" high with a door 3’ 2" broad and 7’ 1" high. Perhaps the cell 
was the beginning of a cutting to join it with the hall, its door, as 
im other caves, serving as a side-door. 

About thirty feet to the right of cave XXIV. and on a rather 
lower level is Cave XXYV. a large cell 16’ 6” broad by 18" deep and 
Le high. It has an open front and a large broken cistern to the 

ert. 

Close to its right is Cave XXVL a small cell with a broken front. 
To the left is a broken bench 2 5" broad and 2’ 5” high. The cell, 
which is 0 4" broad 7’ 7” deep and 6' 9" high, was painted apparently 
in circles. Close toits right 1s a small recess with a bench, apparently 
a small view-seat. 

Cave XXVIT. is a dwelling in two parts an inner cell and a 
veranda. The cell is 7’ 6" broad 7° 2" deep and 6’ 8" high and, to the 
left in a recess, has a bench 2° 7” high by 2' 3" broad and 6’ 4” long. 
The door, which is about 2’ 6" broad and 6’ 8" high, has holes for a 
wooden frame, and the veranda is 13’ 6" brond and about 4’ 11" 
deep. Ina recess in the left wall, which is 4’ 11" deep, is a relic- 
shrine in half relief consisting of a round dome with «tee and 
umbrella, The plinth with the rail pattern is broken. Beyond the left 
wall is a cistern with a broken top. The veranda ceiling is 9” higher 
than the hall ceiling. In the veranda to the left of the doorway is 
Inscription 23 in five large lines in letters like those of the Vashish- 
thiputra inscription in Nasik cave ILI. except that the ikdras of 
this inscription are rounded and winding. The first two lines are 
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entire. Nearly the first half of the third line appears to have beet 
intentionally rubbed away about the time of the inscription, and the 
surface where the letters are rubbed away is slightly lower. Traces 
of some of the letters appear but the letters cannot be clearly made 
out. The inscription may be read : : 

fl). Apaguriya'na savagiriya'sa (sa) putasa patibandhakasa girlbhutiaa 

sakhuyarusalena podii cha 
(2). (de)yadhamam! etasa cha lenasa podhiya cha nakare cha bhikhuni 
upasayasadham mutari yans akhayanivika 
ce rostccseereoeecessee ss Ignaga chivarilca kahs'pasa? sodasa 


podhiya chiva 
(4, $060 e¢rereererearsresceseee ss eR? TRA cha bien hagate Payoga'te 
(5) ssersssrsressrerorereseneese J UPSEAYO Ragare giribhutisa bitiyika'yi 
Sivapa lanika ya 
and may be translated 


“The meritorious gift of a dwelling cave and cistern by Patibha 
dhaka Giribhutl son of a Savagiriya of the Apaguriyas, with 
his wife Sivapalanika’; for this a permanent caplial..... :f 
In front of the veranda of this cave holes are cut in the rock 
probably for a wooden shed, 


Close to the right of cave XX VII. are Caves XXVIII, and XXIX. 
At first sight these two appear to be one dwelling but examination 
shows them to be two. The veranda ceilings of the two are separate, 
and Cave XXVIII. juts out a little more t cave XXIX, Between 
the two was originally a wall, and, when the wall was broken, a 
wooden partition appears to have been made for which these holes 
are made in the ceiling. Both are dwelling caves and consist of a 
veranda in front and two cells each in the back wall. The first cell, 
which is 10° broad 9 5” deep and 7’ 4" high, has a window 2 1” 
broad and 2’ 4" high in the front wall, to the left of the door which 
is 2' 3" wide and 6' 5" high. The window and the door have 
holes for a wooden frame. The second cell is 9° 1” broad &8' Li 
deep and 8 high and has a door 3' 2” broad and 8 8” high, with 
holes for a large wooden frame. ‘To the left, in the front and back 
walls, are holes roped) for the monk’s pole. The floors of both 
the cells are 4” lower than the veranda floor and the ceiling is as 
high as the veranda ceiling. Remains in the ceiling, especially in 
the second cell, show that both the cells were Painted. The painting 
was of o r order consisting of three concentric circles in square 
panels. The colours used were white, yellow, and black. The 
veranda is 22° 3" broad 5° 3” deep and 7’ 8" high. Nearly half of 
the floor in front is broken. The roof is entire and about an inch 
higher than the veranda roof of cave XXIX. 


Cave XXIX. close to the right of cave XXVIII. consists like cave 
XXVIII. of two cells, with a front veranda whose forepart as in 
cave XXVIII. is broken. The first cell is 10’ 2° broad 8’ 9° deep 





1 The de of deyadhamam has been omitted by the engraver bh mistak 
“ The ga of Aahdpaga looks like ko through a iniatakon stroke of ‘the engraver 
ow. 
* Eso looks like ¢ The curved stroke at the side has been om} perha 
rubbed away when muoeiiing, : ae si 
* The three letters after cadham are not well engraved. 
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and 7 1" high, with a doorway 3’ broad and 71" high. The ceiling is 
2" lower than the veranda ceiling. The second cell is 8° 11° broad 
9 deep and 8’ 1" high and has a door 2’ 8" broad with holes for a wooden 
front. To the left, in a recess 2’ 10" deep 7’ 1” broad and 2° 9” high 
is a bench, and to the left in the front and back walls are holes for the 
monk's pole. Both cells have husking holes, Both were originally 
coated with plaster and painted and traces of the plaster remain. 
The veranda is 23° 10" broad and 5° 3° deep, and has a broken right 
wall. Further to the right are three cisterns, the middle cistern 
holding good water. 

Cave XXX. isa large dwelling with twelve cells or bérasagabbham, 
four cells in each wall. The cave, which gives the group its local 
name of Bara Gadad, consists of a veranda, a middle ‘hall, and four 
cells each in the right back and left walls. Near the cell doors, all 
along the walls, runsa bench about 2’ broad and 1’1" high, The 
hall is entered by a large middle doorway 6’ broad and 8’ 9" high, and 
a left doorway 3’ broad and 6’ 10” high. On either side of the large 
doorway is a | window, the left window 6’ 10” broad and 3° 10” 
high and the right window 6’ 8” broad and 4’ high. Both the doors 
and windows have holes for wooden frames. The hall is 33° 5” dee 
$8’ broad and 10’ high. The ceiling has remains of eee wit 
traces of colour. Except the third cell on the left the cells are 
finished and stand from 6” to 1’ higher than the bench all round in 
front of them. The side walls of some are not finished and are 
unequal in size, The cells vary in depth from 5’ 7” to 7’ 7” and in 
breadth from 5’ 2” to 8’. The doorways are sbout 2’ 5” broad and 
almost as high asthe cell ceiling. The veranda, which is partly 
ruined, is 34° 3" broad 5’ 6" deep and 8 9” high. 

A flight of thirteen broken rock-cut steps from the left of the 
veranda of cave XXX. leads up to the veranda of Cave XXXI. 
This cave is almost a part of cave XXX. as it is connected with its 
veranda. It is a dwelling consisting of a veranda and an inner 
hall. The hall is 15' 9" broad 14’ 8’ deep and 7’ 6” high, and has a 
door 3’ 5° wide by 6’ 10° high with holes for a wooden frame. The 
veranda is 18’ 7" broad 44" deep and 8’ 2" high, its floor about 2’ 
lower than the hall floor, In front of the veranda were two pillars 
and two pilasters. The pillars are broken and only their six plated 
capitals remain attached to the ceiling. The pillars appear to be un- 
dressed and their shafts and bases were never begun. ‘The pilasters, 
which are nearly quadrangular, are undressed and unfinished, 

Cave XXXII. close to the right of cave XXX. and on a higher 
level, is a small dwelling consisting of a veranda and an inner 
cell. The cell is 7° 8" broad 7’ 6’ sis and 7' 6" high and has a 
doorway 2° 10" broad and 7’ 6" high with grooves for a wooden frame, 
The veranda, whose floor is partly broken, is 16’ broad 4’ 3° dee 
and 7’ 6" high. In a recess to the right is a small seat 2’ 6” high 
39" broad und 2’ 4" deep. The cave was painted and the ceilings of 
both the cell and the veranda have remains of plaster and colour, 

Cave XXXITL is close to the right of cave XXXII. with two 
cisterns between them. It consists of a veranda, a cell, and a half 
cell, The veranda is 8’ 2" broad 6’ 9" deep and 9’ 4" high. In 
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the back wall of the veranda is the half cell 3’ broad 5’ 8" deep and 
6’ 10" high with the ceiling 6” lower than the veranda ceiling, and 
a wooden door whose groovesremain. ‘To the left of the half cell is 
a seat recess 4’ broad 2’ 3" deep and 4 high. To the left of the 
veranda is the cell, with a greatest d of 7’ 6” a greatest breadth 
of 9’ 2" anda height of 6’ 5”, anda broken door 2’ 9" broad. Its back 
and front sides form an angle and the back and left sides form an 
are of a circle, a liarity of shape due to two cisterns below, 
whose sci iG wow beckens 

Cave XXXIV. close to the right of cave XXXIIT. is unfinished. 


Cave XXXYV. close to the right of eave XXXIV. is a panchgarbha 
layana or five-celled debe It consists of a hall and five cells, three 
in the left wall and two in the back wall. The hall is 18’ 7” broad 
18’ deep and 7’ 3” high with a doorway 5’ 10" wide and 7’ 2” high. To 
the right of the doorway is a broken window 4 10" broad and 2’ 2” 
high. Both the door and window have grooves for a wooden frame. 
In the back wall, in a recess between the cells, isa relic-shrine or 
dighoba in half relief. The plinth of the relic-shrine is 1’ 3” high 
and 3’ 5" in diameter, and the dome is 3’ high with a diameter of 3” 
above the middle and 2’ 6" at the base. r the dome is the rail 
pattern 5” eee 10” broad and the tee 8” high in four plates, and 
on the top of fourth plate,which is I’ 7” is a beaded eens: 
Over the plates is the shaft and over the shaft an umbrella 3” hi 
The cells, two in the back wall and three in the left, vary from 3’ 8" to 
7’ in breadth and 4’ 8" to 6’ 7” in depth and are all about 7’ high. 
The cell doors are 2° 4" wide and 7’high. All the cell doors, as 
well as the large door and window of the cave, have grooves for 
wooden frames, 


Close to cave XXXV. is Cave XXXVI. the great chapel cave of 
the group. Though both are in the same veranda, cave XXXYV. 
is a little older than its neighbour. When the chapel was cut, its 
veranda seems to have been joined with the veranda of cave XXXV. 
The veranda ceiling of cave V. was cme | lower than now, 
being joined with the veranda ceiling of the chapel. The marks of 
its original height and breadth can still be seen in the wall. 


Cave XXXVI. is the chapel or place of worship of this group. 
It is in two Ligh a hall with the relic-shrine and a large veran 

in front of both this and cave XXXV. The entrance to the hall is 
by two doors a main door in the middle 6’ 3° broad and 11’ 3” high 
and aside door to the left 4’ 8" broad by 7’ high originally a window 
but afterwards a doorway. To the right of the middle door is a 
window 3°5" broad and 5’ 11" high. The doorway leads into a space 
4’ 8” broad beyond which is a raised plinth five inches high 
and three feet broad on which are pillars and pilasters, Over the 
pillar capitals is a quadrangular shaft on which the roof rests. The 
shrine, containin ts relic-shrine or chaitya, is 31’ deep by 21’ broad 
and is two inches higher than the outer space. In sha the daghoba 
or relic-shrine is of the Gotamiputra period (a.p. 35-150), its plinth 
32’ 3" in cireumference and 4 9" high. Over the plinth isa 1’ 
broad belt of rail pattern. Over the belt of rail is a flat dome 5’ 3” 
high and over the dome the capital with rail pattern. Over the 
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capital is a four-plated tee in all 3’ 4” high. Over the tee is a shaft 
and an umbrella cut out of the ceiling. The ceiling has remains of 
painting consisting of concentric siden in square panels and flowers 
and leaves in the vacant corners. The panels are im five plates, a 
black plate in the middle and two white and red plates on either 
side. Some ls have seven plates a black plate in the middle 
with three plates white, red, and yellow on each side. The circles 
are mostly the same in colour, the imnermost yellow, the next red, 
the next a large white circle, the next a smaller red circle, and the last 
alarge white circle, Some have an outermost red circle with scroll 

atterns, Four steps lead to the veranda which is 47" broad and 

I 10" deep. On the back of the veranda by the side of the doorway 
and along the right wall are benches 2’ broad and 1’ 3” high. The 
veranda ceiling is lower than the hall ceiling. In the back wall 
of the veranda to the right of the right window is a beautiful 
inscription well cut and well preserved with a fine altar-like symbol 
in the beginning, The inscription may be read : 

(1) Virasenakass gahapatiparm 


ughsas 
(3) db deyadhammam chetiyagharo 
(3) siyuto savalokshitasukha’ ya 


and may be translated 


‘The meritorious gift of a chapel cave of Virasenaka a chief houssholdar, 
an upright merchant, asaigned for the welfare and happiness of all.’ 


In the veranda to the right is a cistern. Then follow three 
other cisterns two of them earth-filled. Then comes the beginning of 
an excavation and after this a cistern with broken front and looking 
like a cell. Next comes another excavution a cistern with a broken 
front. Its mouth appears and in the recess was an inscription in 
large letters of which traces remain. In one line the letters sa 
gaténa can be read. After the cistern on the same level is another 
cistern with a broken front. A part of its mouth and recess appear 
above and in the recess is Inscription 25 which reads: 

Yavanasa Irilasa gata'sa deyadhama podhiyo 
and may be translated 
“The meritorious gift of two cisterns by the Yavana Irila a Gata'na 
ceere cisterns mentioned in the inscription are this and one to, 
the left. 


Close to the last cistern is Cave XX XVII. a cell with a broken. 
veranda floor. The cell is 7’ 8" broad 7’ 8" deep and 6’ 3” high, and 
has a door 2’ 6” broad and 6’ 3" high with grooves for a wooden 
frame. The veranda is 6’ 4” broad and 4’ 2” deep. To its right is 
a broken cistern in whose recess is Inscription 26 in two lines. The 
middle of the inscription is water-worn. It may be read : 

() Apaguriya'‘na Savagiriya’sa putasa patibadhakass (Giribhutisa sa 
(hajbhaya'ya Sivapa linata' ya 


(2) (de)yadhama podhi lena cha otass akhayanivi.... . 1 
Ohara... .. 585 


and may be translated 
‘A cave and a cistern, the meritorious gift of Patibadhaka Giribhuti, 
son of Savagiriya'ss of the Apaguriyas, with his wife Sivapa lanika ; 
for this a permanent endowment....... - ' 
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The third or westface group of six caves is in a curve in the 
be sare & The caves generally face west and are numbered from 
right to left in continuation of the upper scarp of the east face. 

Cave XX XVIII. is the first in the curve beginning from the right. 
Further to the right sre what appear to be cisterns now out of 
reach. Cave X ITT is a large cell, 17° 4° deep 15° 4" broad and 
7’ 6 high. Its front wall is broken and holes have been cut for a 
wooden screen dividing the cave into a veranda and a cell. The 
holes of the screen still appear in the ceiling. To the right of this 
cell is a cistern. The sate has old plaster and a to have 
been painted. The coating and plaster on the walls are modern. 
oe cave has some modern stone and clay work and husking 


Cave XX XIX. twenty feet to the left of cave XX XVIII. is a 
cell 9’ 7" broad 8' deep and 6° high with a broken front. 

Twenty feet further to the left is Cave XL. a cell 8’ deep 10° 2" 
broad and 6’ 6” high with the left and front walls broken. ae 
the left wall is a broken bench. To the right is an excavation whi 
was abandoned on account of a crack in the back wall. 

About twenty-five feet to the left, on a ey higher level, is 
Cave XLI. oa dwelling with four cells or chaugabbha. The cave 
is in three parts a veranda, a middle hall, and four cells, two im the 
back wall and one in each side wall. The hall, which is 15’ 6" broad 
14’ 4" deep and 8" high, is entered by a middle door 4 2” broad and 
7° 2 hich with a window on either side, the left window 4° 4” high 
and 2’ 6” broad and the right window 4° 6" high and 2 8" broad. 
All three, the door and the windows, have grooves for wooden 
frames. ‘The cell floor is about 1’ higher than the ball floor and 
the ceiling is 3” to 8” lower than the hall ceiling. The left cell is 
6’ deep 6’ broad and 6’ 2” high with a doorway 6’ wide and 6’ 2” high. 
The cell has no bench, The left cell in the back wall is 7’ 2” dee 
G6’ 3” broad and 6’ 6” high with a door 2 5” wide, Along the le 
side is a bench 2 3” broad and 2’ 5" high. The right cell in the 
back wall is 7’ 2° deep 6' 2” wide and 6 2” high with a door 2 2° 
broad and 6' 2” high. Along the right side is a bench 2’ 5° broad 
and 2’ 2” high. ‘The right cell is.7’ 3" deep 6° 4" broad and 6° 3° 
high with a door 2° 5" wide and 6’ 3" high. Along the left wall 
isa bench 2’ 2” broad and 2’ 2” high. All the cell doors have 
grooves for wooden frames, Except the left wall cell all have holes 
in the side walls for the monk’s pole. 

The veranda is 6’ deep and 19 4” wide. Its floor is broken, but 
the ceiling is in good order and on a level with the hall ceiling. To 
the left are five cisterns. 


About seventy yards to the left of the five cisterns comes Cave 
XLII. In the middle are several cisterns mostly filled up and 
hidden from view. Cave XLII. is a small cell 7’ 2” deep 7’ broad and 
7’ high with an open front or veranda. The front wall of the cell 
is broken. It had a doorway with grooves of which marks remain 
in the floor and ceiling. The veranda side walls and floor are 
broken, and the veiling has remains of plaster and painting. 
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About thirty feet to the left of cave XLII. is Cave XLIII. a large 
hall with a veranda. The veranda is 32’ broad and 3’ 6" deep 
with on either side a quadran pilaster. Between the pilasters 
were four pillars on which the ceiling beam rested. The plated 
capitals of the pillars hang from the beam. The pillars do not 
seem to have been broken from below the capitals, as the surface 
of the last plate of each capital is dressed and smoothed and has 
a central hole about 14’ square. The hole would seem to show that 
some mistake was made in cutting out the pillars and that wooden 

illars were fitted into the holes. The roof projects four or five 

eet beyond the veranda beam. A door in the back wall of the 
veranda, with a window on each side, leads into the hall. The door 
is 5’ broad and 7’ 11° high, the left window 3'9" broad and 2 11” 
hich, and the right window 4° broad and 2’ 11" high. The hall is 
27 5° deep 30’ 7" broad and 8’ 6" high. All along the walls runs 
a bench I’ high and 16" broad. The veranda and hall ceilings, 
ially the hall ceiling, have remains of painting. In the hall 
the painting is very clear and consists of concentric circles in square 
panels, a style common in these caves, but here with the unusual 
addition of patterns in the circles. Of the colours green is the best 
preserved, Outside the veranda on either side are a series of rock- 
cut holes to fit wooden pillars. As the cave faces west, tem 
mandaps or awnings were probably built on either side for the 
monks to rest of an evening. To the right of the cave is a cistern 
holding good water and to the left also must have been cisterns 
though they are entirely ruined. 

The fourth or south face group of seven caves is in the lower 
part of the upper scarp. The way to the caves turns to the right 
after passing the fifth gate or Shivabéi Darvaja and leaving the main 
road to the fort. The way passes by some lavas modern rock-cut 
cisterns, and leads to the temple of Shivabdi where the caves begin. 
The row of caves runs from west to east and generally faces south. 
The caves are numbered from left to right in continuation of the 
third or west face group. 

Cave XLIYV. is a large hall 20° 3" deep 21’ broad and 9’ 1” high, 
with a broken front. The Marathds have turned the cave into a 
temple 32’ long and 25’ 8” broad in outside measurement. In front 
of the temple is a raised veranda 60’ long 37’ broad and 20’ high 
with two side buttresses jutting out. It is built of fine dressed stones 
and over it the temple hall or sabhimandap is built turning the cave 
into a shrine. The mandap, 26' 6" long 21' broad and 11' hi 3 is built 
in the dwelling style. The roof rests on two rows of wooden pillars 
carved in the Moghal cypress-tree style, and in the floor between 
the two rows of pillars is a hole for a fountain. Between each pair 
of pillars is a well carved wooden arch in the Moghal style and over 
the arches between two beams is a strip of wood with ‘well carved 
patterns. The side walls of the hall are built of dreased stones and 
the front wall of brick and the roof is flat and tiled. A broken 
part of the shrine front has been repaired with fine dressed stones 
and over it is a wooden latticed screen of good workmanship with 
two small pillars of the same style as the hall pillars. In the back 
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wall of the shrine, on a stone altar in a wooden porch, is the goddess 
Shivabdi a shapeless piece of rock covered with . The 


dess is said to be the family deity of Shivéji, who was born in 
this fort. ot the beam over aoe doorway a pray _ 

intings. e paintings aré specimens tha art wi 
Siar of Brahma and his daughter Sarasvati, Shiv, Vishnu, the 
moon, the planet Rahu, and other gods. The middle painting, which 
is spoilt, appears to have had of Shiv and Parvati. Inside the 
shrine, on the side and back of 7% are ee eR C8 it gps 

intin As specimens ardtha painting of the 17th cen 
they aed weceig of note. The side walls pach three panels, 
about 7’ long and 4’ broad. The left wall gives scenes from the 
Ramayan. The first panel paints the fight between Ram and 
Ravan. With Ram is a dab Rei of monkeys ; with Ravan an 
army of fearful demons. ch leader sits in a large chariot. 
Among weapons of war are spears, arrows, and large stones. In 
the second panel is the fort of Janakpur and outside the fort a 
king going in procession or svdri. Above is Janakpur where 
Ravan Ram and other kings have come to be present at Sita’s 
consort-choosing or svayamvar, and where, from a balcony, Sita 
invests Ram with the wedding garland. Above, two processions 
approach from opposite sides. tn the third. pane Ram is sittin 
with Sita. Facing Ram are Vashishth and other seers, and behi 
Ram stand , Bharat, and Shatrughna, and Hanumin 
comes with monkeys and bears and falls at the feet of Ram, while 
one aprrag & presents Ram with mangoes. Above in the same 
panel sits Vashishth approached by Ram and his three brothers 
with Sita and Hanuman in front. Behind Vashisth are several 
sitting women. 

On the right wall are scenes from the life of Krishna in four 
panels, the first panel small, the other panels as large as the left 
wall panels. Beginning from the -left, in the first panel is Indra 
falling at the feet of Krishna, giving him a cow, and asking 
pardon for his fault in harassing Krishna with too much rain. 
Above, the gods play music and drums and heavenly damsels or 
apsaras strew flowers over Krishna. In the next two panels are the 
child-like pranks or bdlalilé of Krishna who steals butter from 
cowherdesses, goes with his friends and breaks their curd pots, sits 
with his favourite Radha and other women in swings, and takes 
presents from women. Some of the paintings are of every-day life, 
cowherds husking grain, cooking, grinding corn, and minding the 
dairy. Above, Krishna upholds the mountain Govardhan and saves 
cowherds and cows. From the heavens clouds in the form of 


-elephants, from their trunks deluge the mountain with water. In 


the third panel Krishna carries off Rukmini in his chariot from a 
temple. Then follows a fight between Krishna and Shishupal the 
brother of Rukmini. Above in the same panel is Krishna with 
Rukmini, and higher still are gods. In the fourth panel is the scene 
of Draupadi’s consort-choosing, and Arjun shooting a fish with an 
arrow aiming from a reflection of the fish in a waterpot below. 
Then follows Draupadi investing Arjun with a wedding gar 

Above, a scene represents the churning of the ocean with the 
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gods at one end of the serpent-rope and the demons at the other 
end. 


In the back wall are six panels. In the first panel, beginning 
from the left, is the figure of a goddess with ten heads ten hands 
and ten legs. In the second panel is the Mahishasur-mardini or 
buffalo-demon-slaying goddess. In the third panel is the same 
goddess again with one head and twenty hands, Above, in a long 
panel, are the first five incarnations of Vishnu as the fish, the 
tortoise, the boar, the man-lion, and the dwarf. In the first panel to 
the right of the image of Shivabai is Ndréyan lying on his meee 
couch ; in the declan’ “anal Shiv and Parvati; and in the third 
panel Shiv in the Trimurti or trinity with Brahma and Vishnu. 
Above, in a long panel, are the six incarnations of Vishnu, Parshu- 
ram, Ram, Krishna, Buddha, Kalki, and Vatashdyin. The image of 
Buddha is like the image of Vithoba at Pandharpur. 

In the back wall of the shrine isa stone umbrella on an altar of 
well dressed stones. Under the umbrella on a small stand of well- 
dressed stones is a rude stone covered with redlead the image of 
Shivabdi. A little to the right of the temple and on the same level 
is a dry cistern. 

Cave XLV. to the right of Shivabai’s temple and on a lower level, 
is a small dwelling consisting of a cell and a veranda. The front 
pilasters of the veranda are broken. The cell is 7’ long 7° broad 
and 7’ high with a doorway 2’ broad, half built up from below 
probably by the Mardithas or Musalmans, who seem to have used 
the cell as a store-room. The veranda is 10’ 4" broad by 5’ 4” 
deep and 7’ 6” high. Close to the right of the cave is an unfinished 
excavation, the beginning of a cell. 

Further to the right is Cave XLVI. a dwellin consisting of a 
cell and an open veranda. Within the cell is a half cell in the 
back wall with a benched recess to the left. The cell is 7’ 8" deep 
10° broad and 7’ high. The half cell is 3’ 5" broad and 6’ deep, 
and the bench 2° 3” broad and 5’ 11" long. The right of the front 
wall is broken, but the width of the cell door 2’ 3" can be traced 
from marks in the ceiling. The door has grooves for a wooden frame. 
The veranda, whose floor is broken, is 24° broad 4 10” deep and 
7’ 5° high. Inthe back wall of the veranda, to the left of the 
door, on a smoothed surface, is Inscription 27 in two lines well cut 
and well preserved. It may be read: 

(1) Ugaha’ upa'sakasa putasa 
(2) Isipa'litasa* saputakasa’ da'’nam 
and may be translated 
*Tho gift of Isipa' lita son of Ugaha an Upa’saka with (his) sons.’ 


Cave XLVII. thirty feet to the right of cave XLVI. and on a 
rather higher level, is a dwelling consisting of a veranda, a cell in 





1 On ga of Ugaha a something like a stroke. Tho word may be Ugdha. 
* The ikdra of «i in Zsi is very dim, 
* The base of pu, the vertical stroke for the uédra, is faint, 
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the right wall of the veranda, a cell and a half cell in the back wall, 
and a seat recessin the left wall of the veranda. The back cell is 
7’ deep 8 broad and 7’ high with along its back wall, in a recess, a 
bench 2’ broad and 2’ 4” high. The cell door is 2° 7” wide and has 
a emall window to its right. The half cell to its left is 5° deep 
3’ broad and 7’ high. The cell to the right of the veranda has lost 
its front and right walls. Along its left runs a bench. The recess 
in the left wall is 2’ 1” broad and 2’ 5" high. Its left part is broken. 
The veranda, which is 14° 5” broad 8’ 4° deep and 7’ 5” high, has 
part of its floor and ceiling fronts broken. 

Cave XLVIII. about twenty-five feet to the right of cave XLVITI. 
is a hall 15’ broad 18’ come and 8 high. On the back right and 
left walls is a bench about I’ high and I’ broad, The bench is not 
well finished and of it is broken. It has an open front with 
two pillars somewhat like pilasters. On the face of the left wall is 
a well cut inscription in four lines. In the beginning of the first 
line is the Buddhist trident and at the end of it is the svastika 
mast The inscription was hidden by a modern wall. It may be 


and may be translated 
* The meritorious gift ofa refectory by the Yavana Chita Gata‘nam 
for the Congregation.’ 
To the left of this half is a cistern and beyond the cistern a bench in 
a small recess. ‘I'o the right of the hall is another cistern. 


Close to the right of the right cistern is Cave XLIX. a small 
dwelling consisting of an open veranda and an inner cell. The 
cell is ot very little depth and the left side is not fully cut because 
of a layer of soft clay in the rock. The cell is 4° 5” 10° broad 
and 7’ high. The doorway is 3’ 3" wide and 7’ high. The veranda, 
whose floor and cits Be rtly broken, is 8’ 7” broad and 10’ high. 
To the right of Cave LIX. are three cisterns. 


Cave L. close to the right, is a lar uadrangular chapel 
chaitya with a flat roof. It is in $hiieo peat a shrine, a venues 
and alarge hall to the right. Theshrine is !1’ broad and 20’ 8" deep 
and the relic-shrine or chaitya is 12’ from the doorway. It consists 
of a round plinth over three circular bands with, over the plinth, in 

lace of the usual rail pattern, another round band about four 
inches narrower in diameter than the plinth. Over the band is a 
flattish round dome without a tee. To the right of the chapel a 
doorway leads into a large hall which has a main doorway in the 
veranda. The hall is 22° 4" deep 24’ broad and 8’ 4” high. 
Along its back wall is a recess about 8 high, and in the 
along the entire back wall, is a bench 3’ broad and 3’ high. In 
the middle of the bench are two holes on a square dressed surface 
probably intended for setting an image. The work may be old or 
modern. The bench is higher than the benches in caves and looks 
modern. In front of the chapel is the veranda 23’ broad 4’ deep 
and 10’ high. It had two front pillars and two pilasters and traces 
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of the Sek oom and right pilaster remain. The chapel doorway Chapter XIV. 


is 5° 3" b and 10° high. It has grooves for a large w 
frame. This doorway and of the right side door, leading from 
the chapel into the hall, have been cl by a modern work of stone 
and cement. It appears that either under the Musalmans or the 
Marithds the chapel was used as a eg or storehouse or as 
an ammunition room. It is now dark and full of bats. To the left 
of the doorway just under the ceiling is Inscription 29 in one line of 
well cut letters. The inscription may be read : 
Uga haputasa Isipalitasa sapariva'rasa chetiyagharo da’nam. 
and may be t 
* Tho gift of a chapol cave by Isipa'lita (Sk. Ris ipa lita) son of Uga’‘ha 
with (his) family.’ 


Further to the right a modern fortification prevents further passage- 
Beyond the fortification are three excavations, too hard to get at 
but seen from below in climbing the fort. 


The Tulja group of eleven caves is in a hollow in the east face of 
the Tuljabai hill’ about two and a half miles west of Junnar and 
a mile and a half west of Shivner. The hill, which is about 400 feet 
high, has, about 100 feet above the plain, a scarp half hidden by earth 
and stone washed from the upper slopes. <A gap or curve divides 
the hill into two blocks or spurs, and the row of caves are cut in a 
short scarp of rock, on the east face of the south or right block, at 
the head of a valley about 100 feet above the plain. From Junnar 
the way to the Tulja caves under the Brent inted north- 
ern scarp of Shivner, which from below looks hke the black hull 
and rounded stern of some huge ship. To the left is the west face 
of Shivner with a sprinkling of brushwood in the lower slopes, and, 
above, a great unbroken wall of trap curving south-east, and then 
with a sharp bend turning south-west. In the curve is the third 
Shivner group of six caves. At the south-west end the cliff is lower 
and an outwork on the face of the hill-side marks the only approach 
tothe hill top. Except a rough rocky stream to the east of Civnes, 
the road is level and easy for a cart. On the right bank of the 
Kala or Jauna stream, half a mile beyond Shivner, is a small square 
temple of the Jain goddess Padmivati the guardian of Pérasnath 
the twenty-third Tirthankar, with square stone walls and a brick 
dome. One or two old stones lie close to the north of the temple. 


The way to the caves climbs the Tulja hill by an easy path up the 
left or south side of the valley. The front of the first four caves is 
dressed with a modern masonry wall, and about the centre of the 
line of caves, about twenty feet below, is a modern water cistern 
with a masonry wall on the east and south. The verandas and 
fronts of most of the caves have fallen leaving, towards the right, 
one or two patches carved in horse-shoe arches and belts cut in the 
Buddhist rail pattern. The caves have a pleasant outlook to the 
east. The great scarp of Shivner lies on the right, and about four 
miles further the bare slopes and wall-like cliffs of the Hatkeshvar 





1 Tho hill takes its name from a modern figure of the goddess Tulja cut in Cave III, 
n 866—26 ; 
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or Suleman hills. Between the two lie the broad plain and the 
trees and garden lands of Junnar. 


The caves are near one another in one row from left to right, 
facing on an average east-north-east. 


Cave I. is a panchgarbha layana or five-celled dwelling, It is in 
two parts, a middle hall and five cells. The middle is 17° 10" 
square and 7’ 3” high. Its front wall is broken but traces of the 
doorway, 4 6” broad and 7’ 3” high, remain, The floor and walls 
are we ved and smoothed. the five cells two are in the left 
wall, one in the right wall, and two in the back wall. Of the two 
left wall cells, the left cell is 7’ x7’ x7’ and the right cell is 7’ 8” x 
7’ 5" x7 6". The front wall of the right cell and the partition 
wall of the two cells are broken. Of the back cells, whose floor is 
about 3” and ceiling about 5” higher than the hall floor and ceiling, 
the left cell is 7° 9" x7’ 6" x7’ 10” and the right cell 7’ 7” square and 
7’ 8" high. The right wall cell, on the same level as the back cells, 
is 5’ 9” x7’ 6" x7’ 8". The doorways of all the cells are about 2’ 7” 
wide and 7’ 6" high, and all have grooves for wooden frames. 
Except the right wall cell all have holes in the side walls. The hall 
ceiling projects a little, and under the same ceiling, to the left of 
cave I, is an excavation (6° x 5’ 9" 7’ 8") with the front and part of 
the left wall broken. It may be a separate cell. 

Cave IT. close to the right of cave I. is a chapel cave and differs in 
its round plan from all other known chapels in Western India. 
It has a round floor, and in the middle of the floor the relic-shrine 
or daghoba with, round it, a circle of twelve plain octagonal pillars. 
An aisle runs all round between the pillars and the walls. The 
doorway in front is broken but from a part which remains on the 
left it appears to have been very b The relic-shrine or stu 
in the middle of the circular floor is twenty-five feet in diameter. Tt 
consists of a plain drum-like plinth with, upon it, a rather elongated 
semicircular Pg differing from the flat and round domes of the 
other Junnar chapels. The plinth is 4 4" high and 25’ 5” round 
and the dome 5’ 2” high and 22' round. The dome does not seem 
to have had a large capital but a small plain capital like a plate, part 
of which is broken. In the middle of the plate is a hole, 7” square 
and about a foot deep, probably to support the umbrella. Both the 

linth and the dome are cracked. About four feet from the stupa 
is a circle of twelve plain octagonal pillars well smoothed and 
polished and each 11 feet high and about 1’ 7” in diameter. Traces 
show that the pillars were Fama more richly than those of an 
other of the Junnar caves. Between the pillars and the round w 
runs the aisle about 4° broad. The cave ceiling or roof is dome- 
shaped like a hollow half globe placed over a circle, and supported 
on the pillars over a preast ae beam about 5’ thick and 2’ broad. The 
aisle roof inclines from the top of the beam over the pillars. The 
wall all round is about 9° 2” from the floor. 

The whole cave ap to have been painted. In the aisle roof, 
in the lower circle of the dome roof, and on the pillars, patches 
colour are still left. Much of the wall to the right of the doorway 
is lost. From what remains of the left wall there appears to have 
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been a doorway between two large windows 7’ high and I’ 7” from 
the floor. The windows appear to have had grooves for wooden 
frames. The front of this cave is masonry built and a court in 
front of it, twelve feet wide, is protected by a masonry wall. 


Cave III. close to the left, is a small dwelling, originally in three 
parts, an open narrow veranda with a cell to the right, a middle 
room, and two cells in the back wall. The cave has been made into 
a shrine of the goddess Tulja. The ition and front walls of the 
two back cells have been broken, in the right wall of the right 
cell is cut an ugly figure of the goddess 3’ high with eight hands 
and riding a lion. Her first right hand holds a dagger and rests on her 
hip, her second holds a trident, her third a sword, and her fourth 
the tail of the lion. The first left hand holds the lion’s head, the 
second a shield, the third a bow and arrow, and the fourth a mace. 
On her neck is a necklace and on her head a crown. In front isa 
small altar of dressed stones 1’ 8” broad and 1’ 5” high, and over 
the altar are two modern pillars with a Moghal arch over them. In 
front of the shrine is a tortoise carved out of the base of the 
partition wall. The floor has been dressed and slightly sloped. 


Close to the right is Cave IV. a row of three cells. The partition 
walls of the three cells have been blown away with Lape 
cared aepracghet pasa hall near the shrine of the goddess. 

he front of the cell floors has broken and closed with modern 
masonry. 

Cave V. close to the right of cave IV. is a small cell on a rather 
unusual plan. The doorway, 2’ 5” wide, leads to a small passage 
7’ deep 3 5" broad and 7’ high and the passage to a cell 7° square 
and 7’ high. 

Cave VI. close to the right of cave V. consists of two cells side 
on side. The cells are on the same level and are equally well dressed. 

he first cell is 7’ square and 7’ high, and in each of its side walls 
three holes face one another, probably to rt a wooden bench. 
The doorway is 2’ 3” wide. The second cell is 7’ square and 7’ 
high. The front of the veranda of both is entirely broken ; both 
are hard of access. 


Cave VII. is close to the right of cave VI. As the partition 
wall between it and the right cell of cave VI. is broken, the two 
cells appear as one. But the horse-shoe arch and other ornament 
in front over its doorway marks it a separate cave. It is 7° 6° 
square and 7’ 6" high. Its left and front walls are broken. Over 
the doorway, resting on ribs, is a horse-shoe arch. On the front 
face of the arch is some ornamental work. Below the arch over the 
doorway is lattice work carved as in Manmoda cave XXXVI! Above 
the lattice work is a small pentagonal symbol. By the side of the 
main arch are two small arches, and between the main and each 
small arch is some lattice work. By the side of each small arch is 
cut a relic-shrine in half relief with an umbrella. To the left of the 
relic-shrine is a man bowing and on the right a man and woman 


1 See above p. 181. 
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Chapter XIV. approach the relic-shrine. On either side high up is an angel floating 


to the shrine. Near the right relic-shrine stands a Naga Raja an 
ics above a flouting angel. Higher up a band of rail pattern extends 


VOREAn, along the entire ornament. 
eae ete Cave VITT. close to the right of cave VII. consists of two cells 


side by side. Their front, partition walls, and floor are broken, Both 
cells are almost entirely gone and have nothing of interest. 

Cave IX. Cave IX. close to the right of cave VIII. is a dwelling with two 
eells, with their partition and front walls broken. The left cell is 
76x 7' 9x7! 7 ond the right 7° 8x7’ 7"x7' 10". In front, over 
the doorway of each cell, two horse-shoe arches rest on ribs, and 
between the two arches and on their sides is the rail pattern. Below 
each arch in the wall is semicircular lattice work. By the side of 
each large arch is a small arch, and between all the arches is lattice 
work in the round pillow fashion. Over the entire sculpture is a 


band of rail pattern. ; 
Cave X. Cave X. close to the right of eave IX. is a arin. hall or bhoja- 
namandapa, 23° 2" broad 30° deep and 8’ 5° high, without a 


front wall. Along the back right and left walls isa bench. In 
‘the right wall, near the front, is a cell 10’ 1° broad and 7’ 10° deep, 
probably the kitchen or the place for doling out their meals to the 
monks. To the left is a ai rOken cistern and to the right five 
cisterns filled with earth. 
Care XJ. About fifty feet further to the right is Cave XI. a dwelling in 
two parts, a passage and a cell in the left wall. The passage has 
a bench along about half its left wall and another in a recess in the 
back wall. ‘To the left of this cave are some excavations entirely 
filled with earth brought by the rains. 
Ganesh Lena In the long range that bounds Junnar to the north, part of which 

Caves. is known as the Hatkeshvar and part as the Suleman hills, one chief 

apa about a mile to the north of the town ends in a great rounded scarp 
about a hundred feet above the plain. This scarp has been cut into 
along row of caves, the chief of which, one of the largest caves in 
Western India, has been turned into a temple of Ganpati and gives 
the group the name of the Ganesh Lenaor Ganesh Caves. ‘The way 
to the caves is through the north part of the town, across the Kukdi, 
seule or some rich oe land with sugarcane plantains and rich- 
leaved mangoes and tamarinds, up the under s opes of the hills, 
most of the way shaded by mango trees, said to have been planted by 
Amritray, the adopted son of Raghundthrav the sixth Peshwa 
(1773-1774) and with some rich garden land on the west. 

Nearly a quarter of the way up the hill side is made easy by ten 
flights of forty-five modern steps of well dressed masonry built in 
detail by people whose prayers the god Ganpati has granted. Above, 
the path is steeper in places with rough masonry and undressed 
stones or old rock-cut steps. The caves look out over the bare lower 
alopes of the hill with rock and bleached grass broken by patches of 
rich garden land, to the river whose course is marked by trees and 
gardens. Behind the river are the houses and trees of Junnar, and 
beyond, the waving out-line of the Ménmoda hills. To the south- 
west stands the block of Shivner with its great natural bastions and 
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rounded top, and to the west the Kukdi valley with scattered trees 
and garden hollows bounded by the east face of the Tulja range. 

Beginning from the east or right, Cave I. is a iia tag four 
parts, a veranda, a middle room, a cell, and a half cell. The 
veranda is 3° 9" deep 14°11" broad and 7° 2" high, with, oe the 
right wall, a bench 3’ 6G" long 2’ 5" broad and 2° 5° high. Its front 
appears to have had two quadrangular pillars of one of which a 
trace remains in the ceiling. Over the rs rested the rock beam, 
over the beam project ribs, and over the ribs im front was the rail 
pattern which is now lost. Below the veranda, ma recess to the 
right, is an earth-filled cistern. A doorway 2° 6" broad and 6’ 10° 
high, with a small window to the left, leads into the middle room. 
The middle room is 5’ 8” deep 12’ 6" broad and 7’ high and along 
its right wall has a bench 2’ 5” broad 5’ 8" long and 2° 5° high. In 
the back wall to the left is the half cell and to the right the cell. 
The half-cell is 3’ 8" broad and 8° 3" deep, and along its right wall 
has a bench 2’ 4 broad 7’ long and 2" 5" high, with, in the left 
wall facing the bench, a snl 2° square communicating with 
eave II. A door, 2° 4 broad and 6' 3° high with grooves for a 
wooden frame, leads into the cell which is 9’ broad 7’ deep and 6' 10" 
high, with, along its right wall, a bench 7’ long 2’ 6" high and 
2’ 6" broad. 

Cave IT. close to the left or west of cave I. is almost on the same 
pian as cave I. only differing in the position of the cell and the 

alf cell. In front is a veranda 11’ 8° broad 3’ 8" deep and 7’ high, 
with, im front, two pillars and two pilasters of which the right 
pillar and pilaster are partly broken. Between each pillar and 
jilaster is a bench with curtains on the back, the right curtain 

roken. On the front or south face of the curtain is the rail pattern, 
Over the pillars rests the rock beam and over the beam the ceiling. 
In front over the beam project rock imitations of rafters, their ute 
- standing out froma thinner stone beam. Over the beam in front is 
the rail pattern, and over the rail the rock projects about two feet. 

A doorway,'2’ 3" wide and 5’ 9 high, with grooves for a wooden 
frame, leads into a middle room 15’ broad 8’ deep and 7’ high, with, 
along the entire left wall, a bench 2° 8" broad and 2’ 5" high. In 
the back wall to the left is the cell, and to the right the half cell. 
The cell is 9 7° deep 6° 8" broad and 7’ high, and along the entire 
back wall, is a bench 2° 7” broad and 2’5" high. The cell door, with 
zrooves for a wooden frame, is 2’ 6" broad and 6 7" high. The 

lf cell is 4’ 4° deep and 2’ 9” broad, with, along the back wall, a 
bench 2° 5" broad and 2° 3” high. 

Cave IIT. close to the left of cave IT. is a small dwelling consistin, 
of a cell and an open veranda. The veranda is 15’ 11" broad an 
5’ 7" deep, and in front of the doorway has, along the entire back 
wall, a bench 1°6° high ond 2’ broad, <A door, 2’ 6" wide and 6’ 
high, leads into a cell 8’ deep 8’ 4" broad and 6’ 11° high, with, 
along the left wall in a recess 7’ 4" long 2" 6° broad and 4’ high, 
a seat 2'6’ high and as long and broad asthe recess. In front of 
the recess, below the seat, are vertical bands. Between caves II. and 
III.,-in a recess in front, is a seat, . 
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Cave IV. close to the left of cave IIL. is marie cg: Bice 2b 
a cell and an open veranda. The veranda is 16’ 3” broad 5’ 8” 
deep and 8’ 3" high and, along its back wall, in front of the doorway 
has a bench 2’ broad and 1° 6" high. In the bench close to the 
right of the doorway is a small hole, probably for water to wash the 
feet before entering the cell. A grooved door, 3’ 5° wide and 7’ 5" 
high, with a partly broken window to the left, leads to the cell which 
is 16°3" broad 10°10" deep and 8’ high, and along its entire right 
wall has a bench 2’ broad and 2’ 2” high. 

Cave V. to the left of cave IV. is about twelve feet lower. It is a 
seven-celled dwelling or saptagarbha layana, It is in three parts, a 
veranda a middle hall and seven cells, three in the back wall and 
two in each side wall. The middle hall is 29’ 4” deep 26’ broad and 
8’ 5" high. Along the back and side walls in front of the cells 
runs a bench 1’ 9” broad and 1’ high. The doorway is 5’ 3" broad 
and §' 5" hich, and about two feet on either side isa window 2 6" high 
and 2° 3" broad. The seven cells vary in depth from §' to 10’, in 
breadth from 7’ to 8’, and in height from 6” to7’ ; and each has abench 
in the back wall. The veranda is 19’ 8" broad 6’ deep and 9” 1" high and 
had two pillars and two pilasters with a pes capitals of the Sdtakarni 
period (n.c. 90-4.p, 300), of which only the right broken pilaster 
and a trace of the base of the right pillar remain. Much of the 
veranda ceiling has been broken. In front of the veranda, an open 
court with two steps leads to the veranda. To the right of the 
court isa cistern. In the back wall of the veranda, to the left of 
the ‘deta f close under the ceiling, is Inscription 30 well carved in 
one line. In the beginning is the Buddhist trident and at the end 
the svastika or lucky cross. The inscription may be read: 

Dhanikasosiya Satagabham podhi cha deyadhamam 
and may be translated 
‘A moritorious gift ofa seven-celled cave and cistern by a guild 
of corndealers." 
To what place the guild belonged is not stated. It was probably 
Junnar. 

Cave VI. close to the left of cave V. is a chapel cave or chaitya 
tihdr. In its general inward plan it is much like Ajanta cave [X.! 
It is entered by five steps and consists of a veranda with pillars and 
pilasters and a shrine. The shrine or chapel measures 43’ 8” by 22’ 
8" wide and on each side has a row of five pillars and one pilaster 
with side aisles 3° 8" broad and a central relic-shrine or chaifya near 
the back of the chapel. The pillars are of the Sétakarni period 
(z.c. 90-a.n. 300) with eight-sided shafts and waterpot bases and 
capitals, The pillars begin with bases of four plates, cach smaller 
than the plate below, then a waterpot, above the pot an eight-sided 
shaft, above the shaft a reversed pot, then a capital in five plates, 
and on the top a belt in the dmalaka or cogwheel pattern? xcept 
the right pilaster all have figures of ani on the capitals sitting 


* 





1Compare Bombay Gagetter, XII. 625-539, 
, 2 The details of the pillars are: whole height 10° 11"; each of the eight faces 
the shaft about 7’ circumference, of the shaft 5’, the base 1’; lower pot l' W"; the 
shaft 4° 7"; the inverted pot 1' 7"; a square plate 2’, an dmalaka belt 34"; the 
plate capital 10", and the animal capital 2 i 
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with inverted faces. On the left, above the pilaster next the door, 
is 4 lion, on the first pillar are two elephants, on the second pillar 
a sphinx and a lion,’ on the third pillar two elephants, on the 
fourth two tigers, and on the fifth two elephants. On the set 
side the pilaster next the door has no animal capital, the 
pillar has two elephants, the second two tigers, the third two well 
carved elephants, the fourth two tigers, and the fifth two elephants. 
Hollows in the fronts of the pillars are probably the result 
of an attempt to break them in search of treasure. Behind the 
relic-shrine, in a curve, are six eight-sided pillars. The aisles are 
about 3’ 8" broad and 12" high. The walls go up straight 7’ 6’, rest- 
ing on a beam above the backs of the animal capi and above 
that rise in a pointed arch about 4’ 8", the whole height to the centre 
of the vault being 24° 8", Along the roof are stone imitations of 
vaulting wooden ribs as at Karle, thirteen on each side and six at 
the back. Between each pair of stone ribs is a hole as if for some- 
thing wooden. Part of the seventh rib on the right side has broken 
away and been mended with wood which has disappeared. The side 
— have their ceilings marked with stone ribs like the central 
roof. 

The relic-shrine or déghoba is in shape much like the relic-shrines 
of the Gotamiputra period (a.p.35-150?) with round domes, The 
plinth ,which is 4’ 7" high and 27’ 7" round, is ornamented at the foot 
with a thin round plate, and at the head with a 4” band with forty- 
five projecting teeth, and over the band a 2” moulding surmounted by 
al’ i" band of rail pattern. Over the rail band is a terrace 9” deep, 
and above is the dome nearly three quarters of a circle, 26° round 
and 6” 5" high of which 5’ 3° show above the rail. Above the dome 
is a small block 6’ high 3’ broad and 2’ 6" long, and above the block 
a quadrangular shaft 2’ 6" broad 2° 1" long and 1’ 9" high with rail 
rp The shaft supports a tee in six square plates, each plate 

igger than the plate below, measuring altogether about 3’ 1" high, 
sixth or top plate is 5’ 8” square, and over it is a seventh square 
plate about 2° bigger than the sixth plate and about 7” thick. On 
the front face of the seventh plate, on the two corners, are two half 
pyramids and in the middle four whole pyramids, each pyramid in 
shape like five plates laid one over the other, each upper plate larger 
than the plate below it. Between each pair of pyramids are five 
well executed and ornamented Buddhist tridents. In front of the 
relic-shrine is a hole for garlands. On the top are a central ond 
four corner holes about a foot deep. The central hole was probably 
- # wooden umbrella which has disappeared, and the side holes for 
ages, 

The door of the chapel is 5’ 11" broad 9 2 high and 2’ thick, 
and has sockets for a large wooden frame above and in the floor. 
On the left door face are symbols, or perhaps letters, which have not 
been understood or identified. The veranda is 20° 8° long 6° 8" broad 
and 12’ 4" high. In front are two pillars and two pilasters in the 





1 The head of the lion is broken; -the feet of the sphinx are like the hoofs of a 
bull and the face human with ear ornaments, 
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same atyle as the chapel pillars except that the belt of cogwhe 
pattern is protected by a square open boxlike section. The rs 


and pillars have animal capitals on the inner and outer faces. The 
pilasters have each a single tiger and the pillars two elephants facing 
each other. The elephants, which seem to have had silat. and the 
tigers on the outer faces are spoilt. Above the animals the roof 
projects a little but is now greatly broken, Above is the rail pattern 
and above the rail the arch. On either side of the arch the work is 
unfinished. 

On the back wall of the veranda, under the ceiling and above 
the doorway, is Inscription 61 in large deep cut letters and well 
preserved. The inscription reads: 

Ealionass Heranikaputasa Sulasadatasa ckapurisasa chotiyagharo 
deyadhama * 


niyuto 
and may be translated 
‘A meritorious gift of achapel cave by the distinguished 
Sulasadata, son of Herasika of Kalya'na" 
The inscription shows that this chapel is the gift of one Sulasa- 
data son of Heranika of Kalyana in the Thana district. The name 
Heranika is from Sk. Hairanyaka and may also mean a goldsmith, 
But as ‘son of' is mentioned, Heranika is probably a proper name 
as, if he was a goldsmith by profession, he would sim iy called 
a goldsmith and not designated son of a goldsmith. The inscription 
begins and ends with the well known srastika mark, 

Between this and cave V. on a rather high level, is an excavation 
originally intended either for a dwelling or for a seat. On ite left 
side isa bench. As the builders came across a fault in the rock, it 
has been turned into a cistern, 

Cave VIT. close to the left of cave VI. on a slightly higher level, 
is the largest of the Junnar caves. It is a large hall without pillars 
or other support, 57° long by 51’ broad and 11’ 1” high, in plan 
much like Nasik cave X. The difference between the two is that 
the Nasik cave has adaghoba or relic-shrine in half relief between the 
third and fourth cells in the back wall, while this cave has no relic- 
shrine. If this cave once had a small relic-shrine all trace has been 
removed, as the third and fourth cells in the back wall have had 
their partition wall broken away and been made into a Ganpati 
shrine, and the front walls have been broken and a large doorway 
as broad as the two old doorways, has been opened. It is there- 
fore possible that like Nasik cave X. this may have once had 
a relic-shrine. The cave is in three parts a hall, twenty cells, and a 
veranda, he hall is 57’ deep 51’ brond and 11’1" high. Half of 
the hall walls have been plastered with clay, whitewashed, and daubed 
with pooeres pains, chiefly of Devi, Krishna, Nardyan, and Shiv 
on the left wall; and on the back wall scenes in Krishna’s life a Yogi 
Ganesh, Garud, Hanuman, the marriage preparations of Ganpati, 
and in a recess a two-headed and four-handed Ganesh and his 
fight with a Rékshas. The right wall has paintings of Ganpati’s 
childhood, his Hallisaka dance, himself in the middle and women 
around him, and Ganpati’s procession on his rat-carrier, All alon 
the side and back walls runs a bench 1’ 10° broad and 1’ 6" high 
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Carved on the left wall, between the cell doorways, are nine Sati 
monuments of later times and worthy of note as typical North 
Decean Sati memorials. In shape each is like a long pillar with an 
arched top. Three of the monuments are plain without sculpture, 
the other six have sculptured panels, To the right of each of these 
pillars isa hand raised above the elbow, with the palm open, in 
token of the Sati’s blessing. The panel sculptures are mostly worn 
away and spoilt, but the first engraving trom the right clearly 
shows what they originally were. It is in three pene . In the 
lowest panel the Sati is shown burning with her husband's body, 
supporting his right hand and leg onher lap. Flames rise from the 
ile, The middle panel shows the Sati going on horseback to the 
uneral pile. Hex hands are raised over her head and she rides to 
her death apparently in high spirits! The topmost panel shows 
the woman worshipping Mahidey with her husband. These Sati 
memorials are of about the time when the cave was dedicated to 
Ganpati, and the memorials were carved here as it was a holy Brah- 
manical shrine, the Ganpati of this cave being regarded as one of 
Ganpati’s eight chief forms or ashtavindyakas? Along the right and 
left walls are seven cells each and six along the back wall ag eS | 
twenty as at Nasik, Of the back cells, the middle two have 
their partition walls broken as also the benches along their back 
walls, In the middle, in the vacant space between the old benches, 
is carved a rude image of Ganpati withta thick coating of redlead 
and clarified butter which people have been pouring for centuries. 
Over Ganpati is » wooden mandap plated with brass, the gift of 
Junnar Brahmans. The shrine doorway, made of two cell doorways, 
consists of lattice work on either side, and in the middle a small 
wooden door. The bench in front has been cut down into a step. 
Except the shrine all the back cells are closed with wooden doors 
and used as store-rooms. ‘The side cells vary in size from 8’ to 9’ 6" 
deep, 7’ to 8 broad, and about 7° high, and have each a grooved 
doorway about 2’ 6" wide, Except the sixth right wall cell and the 





1 The progress of the Sati to the funeral pile was formerly marked by several 
special practices. In some places she went to the burning ground richly dressed,scat- 
tering money and flowera, and berg out the name of God, with music sounding 
and drums beating. In some parts the Sati nosed to mark with her hands the gate- 
ways and walla of the chief temple or the chief gateway. She also marked with her 
hand-marks some stone in her house for her family to worship, and on this 
stone it waa natal for ber children or relations to cut the original ont In honour 
of Satis well-to-do people, chiefly Rajputs, used to build chAatru or shades in temples 
and at burning places, In some parte, as at present in Nepdl, a wooden seat, 
called pdt mdudes, is prepared to carry her, the seat and her silk robe going as coveted 
presents to the state, In other parts of the country, as shown in this memorial, she 
was carried on an elephant or on horseback, The arrangements for the pile also 
varied, In Gujardt and Cutch the wife sat ina specially built grass hut, meh 
her husband's head on her lap supported it with her mght hand, whilo she k 
the hut with a torch held in her left hand. At present in Nepal the husband and 
the Sati are made to lie side by side on the pile. The woman's right hand is pot 
under the husband's neck, aud round the woman's face are placed inflamritea 
materials, camphor, resin, nitrate of potash, sulphur, clarified butter, oil, and grass, 
Three loag poles of undried wood are laid over the bodies, one over the legs, the 
second over the chest, and the third over the neck. Three men on each side press 
down the poles until the woman is burnt to death, In one instance, when the poles 
were carelessly held, a Brihman Sati ran from the pile and crossed a river, bot waa 
brought back by her friends and burnt, * See below Ojluir, 
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first and sixth of the left wall, all the cells have benches along the 
back wall, 2’ 8" high and 2° 4” broad. 

The hall is entered by a large middle doorway and two smaller 
side doorways with, between the middle and each side doorway, one 
large window. The middle doorway is 7’ 4° broad and 11’ 2” high, 
the left side door is 2’ 7" broad and 7’ high, and the left window 
6 long and 4’ high. The right side door is 2’ 8” broad and 7” high, 
and the right window is 6’ long and 3’ 10" high. The middle and 
side doorways ure grooved for wooden frames; the sockets in the 
middle doorway are for a very large door. 

The veranda, which is 44 6" broad 7’ deep and 12°7° high, has, 
in front six pillars and two pilasters, and between the two middle 

pillars is an opening leading from the veranda into an open court. 

tween each pillar and side pilaster is a bench, 1’ 7” broad and 1’ 4" 
high, with the agg over them and curtains I’ 5° high behind 
them, On the back of the curtain is the rail pattern and below 
the rail pattern vertical imitations of wooden bars. The pillars 
have octagonal shafts and over the shafts pot capitals of the S’ata- 
karni type. Over the outer face of the capitals are animals now 
mostly broken. Going from the right to the left, on the first pillar 


_ are two lions, on the second pillar two bulls, on the third pillar two 


elephants with riders, on the fourth pillar two elephants with riders, 
on the fifth pillar two bulls, and on the sixth pillartwo tigers. The 

ilasters have each two tigers. On the left bench are cut three 

rge holes or kundis, with small exit holes fitted with small wooden 
or metal pipes, and closed with temporary stoppers, being intended 
to allow water from the holes to wash the feet of visitors. The 
veranda ceiling, which is marked with ribs, projects a little in front 
of the pillars and over the ceiling stands out the roof with the rail 
pattern on its front. Most of the open court in front of the 
veranda, which is as broad os the veranda and about 5’ deep, is 
broken. To the right of the court several steps are cut from under 
the rock. As most of the court floor is broken, the passage by the 
steps is unsafe, and modern steps have been cut to the right of the 
veranda and joined with the old steps below. Below the court are 
five cisterns, one of which holds water. 

Cave VITI. a little to the left of cave VII. and on the same 
level, is a dwelling cave difficult to reach. It consists of a veranda 
with a cell and a half cell in its back wall. The roof and left side 
wall of the veranda are almost entirely broken, but enough is left 
to show that the veranda was 19’ 4" long by 5’ 4” broad and 6 7° 
high. <A broken door with a small window to the right leads to 
the cell, 6° 10" deep 9 1” broad and 6’ 7” high, with a benched recess 
to the left, 6° 3° long 2° 6" broad and 3’ 1" high. In the back wall, 
near the extreme right end, is a peg hole. To the right of the 
cell, entered from the veranda, is the half cell 12° 1° long and 4’ 3° 
broad. The half cell has an open front and a bench in the back 
wall 1’ 11° deep 4’ 3” broad and 2’ 3" high, 

Caxe IX. is close to the right of cave VIII. the way to it bein 
from the veranda of cave VIII, It appears to have had a teow 
entrance but the rock is broken. The cave is g large hall and a 
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veranda. The hall is 31’ 7” broad 23’ deep and 9 high, with, in Chapter XIV. 


the middle of the front wall, a large doorway 6' b and §' 10" 
high and a side doorway on the left 3’ broad and 8’ 8" high, Both 
doorways have grooves in the floor for wooden frames. On either 
side of the middle doorway is a window, the left window 4" broad and 
5’ high and the right window 4’ 3" broad and 5” high. The veranda 
floor is two feet lower than the hall floor which has two steps. 
The veranda is 31’ 6” broad and 5’ 3” deep and had four S’atakarni 
pillars of which the broken bases remain. It is hard to sa for 
what purpose the hall was used, except perhaps as a school or 
study. It differs in plan from dining halls or bhojanamandapas 
which have benches neg the side and back walls and no front 
wall. It is not a Jayana or dwelling cave as it has neither cells 
nor stone benches, and it is not a shrine as it has no object of 
worship. 

Cave X. to the left of cave LX. but on a higher level, is difficult 
to reach as its front is broken. It is a dwelling consisting of an 
open veranda, a middle room, and in the back wall of the middle 
room a half cell and cell. The veranda, with broken floor and 
ceiling, is 22’ 10" broad and 6’ 4" deep. A rooved broken doorway, 
4’ 5" wide and 6’ 4" high, with, on either side, a window each 2’ 1” 

uare, leads to the middle room which is 18’ broad 5° 6" deep and 
7’ high, and in the right wall has a recess 2’ 3" broad and 4° high 
with a seat 2’ 6" high. Tothe left, in the back wall of the middle 
room, is a cell 9’ 3° deep 3 1l” broad and 7° high, with, along its 
back wall, in a recess 3’ 8” long 2’ 5” broad and 4’ high, a seat 2’ 6° 
high. A doorway, 2’ 8" wide and 6’ 10" high, leads on the right to 
the cell which is 8’ deep 8’ 4° broad and 7" high, with, on the left, a 
recess 2' 3" broad 7’ long and 4’ high with a seat 2° 9" high, Traces 
of painting remain on the ceiling. Outside the veranda to the left 
is a cistern. 

Cave XI. close to the left of cave X. and rather hard to reach, 
is a hall 15’ 2” deep 23’ broad and 7’ 10" high with [a broken front. 
In the left wall is a cell, 5’ 10" deep 6° 10" broad and 7° high, its 
floor 6’ higher than the hall floor, and its ceiling 4° lower than the 
hall ceiling. It has a grooved doorway 2' 7° wide and 6 10° high. 
In the buck wall is a recess, 6’ long 2’ 8” broad and 4’ 6” high, with 
a seat 2’ 4” high. Traces.in the ceiling show that the cave was 
painted, Outside, about four paces to the right, is a recess with a 
view seat. 

Cave XIT. close to the left of cave XI. is a small dwelling entered 
by adoor from the veranda of cave XI. It consists of an 
veranda, a middle room, and in the back wall of the mi dle 
room a balf cell and cell. The middle room, which is entered 
by a doorway 3’ wide and 7’ 1” high with a small window I’ 6” 
square to its left, is 12° 8" broad 5° 8 deep and 7 3” high, 
and in its right wall has a seat recess 5’ 4° long 2 7” broad 
and 4'6" high, the seat 2°7" from the floor. To the left, in the 
back wall of the middle room, is the half cell 7’ 8" deep 3 2’ 
broad and 7’1" high. In its left wall is a seat recess 6’ long 2 6” 
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Chapter XIV, Lda casa a ge phar eg nies floor. The cell SEE sh 
Piasée 6°11" broad and 7’ high with a grooved doorway 2’ 8" wide 
. 6°10" high. The veranda, whose floor and ceiling are partly broken, 
_ SURMAR. is 19’ 3" broad and 5’ deep. In the back wall of the veranda, to 
Sarl py the left of the doorway, is a bench 1° broad and 1’ high, and to the 
Cove XII right of the doorway, a seat recess 5’ 5” long 2°65" broad and 3° pipes Fd 
wt aa the seat being 3’ high. The cave was painted, and concentric ci 
of painting are still seen in the ceiling of the middle room. The 
iddle room floor and half of the cell floor has an inch-thick coating 
of excellent cement much of which is damaged. 
Cave XL. Cave XITT, close to the left of cave XII. but on a slightly higher 
level, is a small dwelling in four parts, an open court, a veran 
an inner room, and in the back wall of the middle room a cell a 
a half cell. The middle room is 12’ 5" broad 7’ 9° deep and 7° high 
with, along the right wall, a bench 2'7" broad 2’ 7" high and 7’ 9° 
long. The ceiling has remains of painting. To the left is o seat 
recess 2’ 5" broad 7’ 4" long and 4’ 4" high, the seat 2’ high. In the 
back wall to the left is the half cell, 10° 3” deep 5’ 7" broad and 7’ 
high, with a bench in the right wall. The cell is 7’ deep 6’ 4” broad 
and 7" high with a grooved doorway 2 5° wide and 7’ high. The 
main doorway is 2’ 9" wide and 6’ 11" high and has wes for a 
wooden frame. To its left isa window 2°2" square. The veranda 
is 16° 4" broad 4° deep and 7’ 1" high and has, along the right wall, a 
bench 4° long 2’ 6’ broad and 2’ 3° high. In front of the veranda 
were two benches, 1’ 4" broad and 1’ 3° high, with curtains now 
broken. Over each end of each bench rested a plain eight-sided 
pillar and pilaster, of which the right pilaster and part of the right 
illar remain, On the right pilaster is the double crescent ornament. 
he court in front, from which two steps lead to the veranda, is 
13' 8" broad and 6° 6" deep. To the right of the court is a dry 
cistern. 
Cave XIV’, Cave XIV. close to the left of cave XIII. is a chapel cave or 
chaitya cihdr, quadrangular, with a flat roof. The shrine is 12’ 11” 
broad 22° 2" deep and 13’ 8" high, with a grooved doorway 5’ 11" 
wide and 11’ 11° high. The relic-shrine is twelve feet from the 
doorway. Its plinth is 4° 9° high. At the foot are three round 
lates each smaller than the one below it, and above the plates a 
drum 21° 3° in circumference. Above the drum is a row thirty- 
two teeth, and above the teeth a one-inch moulding which completes 
the plinth. Above the plinth is a band of rail pottern 10’ high, and 
above the rail band a round dome 3 9" high and 20°7° in cireum- 
ference, Above the dome is a square shaft with rail pattern 10’ 
high and 1’ 10" broad, and above the shaft is a five-plated tee about 
1’ 7" high, the top plate 4° 5° square. Crowning the whole is an 
umbrella cut out of the ceiling. In front of the ihsiae is a veranda 
10’ 9" broad and 2° 9" deep, with, in front, on a space 2’ 6” broad, 
two Sdtakarni pillars and two pilasters, on which rests a fbeam. 
Above the beam ribs project from the ceiling. In front of the 
veranda a court, 20’ 2” long and 9’ broad, is entered by four steps 
three feet below the veranda. The left wall of the court has a 
broken relic-shrine or déghoba in half relief and the same wall had 
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a doorway leading from the veranda of cave XITI. In the back 
wall of the veranda, to the left of the doorway under the ceiling, is 
Inscription 32 very well cut in two lines. The inscription reads: 

(1) Kapila upa'sakasa natuno ta pasa wpa sakasa . 

(2) putasa a'nadasa deyadhammam chetiyagharo nlyuto 
and may be translated 

‘A meritorious gift ofa chapel cave given by A‘nanda, a 

a an Upa‘saka, and grandson of Kapila an 


Upa 

Cave XV., close to the left of cave XTV. on a higher level, is a 
small dwelling consisting of a cell and a veranda. The cell is 7’ 
11" broad 7’ 9" deep and 7" high with an ungrooved doorway 2° 7” 
wide and 6 2° high. The veranda is 16° broad 6’ 3" deep and 6° 3° 
high. The side walls are preserved but the ceiling is half broken. 

Cave XVI. close to the left of cave XV. on aslightly higher level, 
is o small dwelling consisting of a cell and a at: The cell, 
which is 8 4" deep 10’ 8" broad “and 6’ 11" high, has, along its right 
wall, a bench 2’ 5" broad and 2’ 7° high. The doorway is 2’ 11” 
wide and 6’ 5" high. The veranda is 1] 11" broad 3’ deep and 6’ 6" 
high. Both the side walls and part of the ceiling are broken. 


Cave XVII. close to the left of cave XVI. consists of three small 
dwellings which look like separate caves but they are in one row in 
the same veranda. The first meas is in two parts, a middle 
room 12’ 11" broad 5’ 3" deep and 7’ 4" high, with a doorway 2 11” 
broad and 7’ 4" high, and on either side of it a broken window. In 
the back wall is a cell to the right and a half cell to the left. The 
cell is 7’ 6" broad 7° 5° pe and 7° 4" high, with a door 2 10° wide 
and 7’ 4" bigh, and to the left of the door a window, The ceilin 
has remains of painting. The half cell is 4° 8° broad 7’ deep ait 
7’ 4° high with a bench 2’ 7” high and 3’ broad, The bench ceiling is 
8 lower than the hall ceiling and projects a little in front of the 
bench. The second and third dwellings are close to the left of the 
first dwelling. A soft layer of clay has cut off much of the upper 

rt of the cave but what remains is well preserved. The second 
dwelling is in two parts, a middle room, a half cell to the left, and 
a cell reached from the right of the half cell. The middle room 
is 7’ deep 15’ broad and 7’ high, with, along the right wall, a bench 
2' 5" broad and 2’ 4" high. Thedoorway is 4 4" broad and 610" high. 
The half cell is 4° 6" broad 13’ 8" deep and 7’ high, and in its back 
wall has, in a recess 2° 5" broad 4’ 6° long and 3’ 8" high, a bench 
2 5" broad and 2’ 3" high. A grooved door in the night wall of 
the half cell, 2°7" broad and 6’ 8" high, leads tothe cell 7’ 4" broad 
7 4" deep and 6 8" high, with, along the back wall, a bench 2’ 4" 
broad and 2’ 7" high. In the right wall was a window looking over 
the middle room. In front of the doorway is a bench 1’ 8" ‘broad 
and 1’ 8" high. The third dwelling is the largest of the three, It 
consists of a middle hall, and, in the back wall of the hall, two cells 
and two seat recesses. The hall is 25’ broad 14’ 10" deep and 7’ 4" 
high, and along the right and back walls has a bench 2’ broad and 
1°10" high. The right cell is 7’ broad 8’ 9" deep and 6’ 5" high with 


yf Shs doorway 2’ 8" wide and 6’ 4" high and a window to the left 


the doorway. The left cell is 7’ wide 8° 6" deep and 6’ 4" high 
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with a grooved doorway 2’ 6" wide and 6’ 4° high and a window to 
the left of the doorway. Along the back wall of each cell is a bench 
2° 2" wide and 2° 3" high. The seat recess at each corner of the 
back wall is 3” 8" long 2 7” broad and 3’ 3" high. The hall door 
was 5’ 8" broad and 7’ 4" high. In front of the door is a bench 
l’ 8" broad and 1’ high. In front of the veranda are holes for 
wooden pillars but much of it is broken. To the left of the veranda 
are two cisterns. Between this cave and cave XVIII. are three other 
cisterns. In the recess of the first cistern is Inscription 33. It 
may be read : 
(Q) Kalianakusa Kudiraputasa 
(2) Suvanaka‘rasa Saghakasa pochi deyadhammam 
and may be translated 
‘A meritorious gift of a cistern by Saghaka a goldsmith, 
son of Kudira of Kalya’na.’ 
In the recess of the second cistern is Inscription 34. It may be 
(1) Isimulasa’mino bhaya 
(2) Nadaba'lika'ya Na‘dakatorikasa 
(3) Lachhinika’ya deyadhama podhi 
and may be translated 


‘A meritorious gift of a cistern by Lachhinika’ (wife) of 
Torika the Na daka (and) Nadaba'lika wife of Isimulasa’mi.’ 


Cave XVIII. follows the three cisterns. It is like a dining hall 
except that it has a front wall, with, in the middle, a door 
5’ 8" wide and 7’ high and on either side of it a window 3’ 3” broad 
and 2° 9° long. The hall is 29’ 9° deep 24’ 8” broad and 7’ 4" high 
with a bench 1’ 7” broad and I’ 2” high along the entire back and si 
walls. The passage to the hall is by three broken steps and on 
either side of the steps are broken benches 1’ 8" high and 1’ 8” broad. 
In front is an open court about 6’ broad. Outside, to the left of the 
court, is a cistern of good water. 


Cave XIX. about ten feet to the left of cave XVIII. is a cell 
without a front wall. It is 13’ 10" broad 9’ 9” deep and 6° 4” high, 
with, along the left wall, a bench 6’ 9" long 1’ 2” broad and I’ 1” 
high. The ceiling shows signs of a dressed stone or wooden sereen 
from the right to the end of the bench. To the right is a small 
cell in the same roof ppg Ai egmrreen fesse: XIX. The cell 
is 8 deep 8 broad a, 6’ 8" high, with, along the right wall, a bench 
2’ 2" broad and 2’ 7" high. The grooved doorway of the cell is 2’ 9” 
broad. The cave has two cisterns one to the left and another 
between it and the cell. 

Cave XX., close to the left of the cistern, is a small dwelling hard 
to reach as the rock in front is broken. To the right is a 
11’ deep 3’ broad and 7’ high, and to the left a cell 10’ 5" broad 10’ 
deep and 7’ high, with, a3 the entire left wall, a bench 2 6" 
broad and 2’7" high. The cell doorway is 2’ 8" broad and 7’ high. 

Cave XXI. close to the left of cave XX. is out of reach except b 
a modern hole cut through the cell of cave XX. It is a sm 
dwelling consisting of a veranda and an inner cell. The cell is 10’ 
broad 7° deep pa 7’ high, with, along the left wall, a bench 2’ 1” 
wide and 2’ 7” high. The cell door is grooved, 2’ 7" wide and 6’ 6” 
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high. The veranda is 16’ 5" broad and 4’ deep. To the left, in the 
veranda, is o seat recess, : 
Cave XXII. close to the left of cave XXTI. is a dwellin consisting 
of a veranda, and in the back wall of the veranda a half cell to the 
left and a cell to the right. The cell is 8” broad 6’ 9° deep and 6° 8° 
high, with, along the entire back wall, a recessed bench 2’ 4” broad 
and 2’ 7" high. In the left wall a window looks into the half cell. 
The cell has a grooved door 2’ 8” wide and 7’ high. The half cell 
is 4’ broad 9’ 9° deep and 7 high. The veranda is 195" broad and 5’ 
deep, and in its back wall, to the right of the doorway, has a 
seat recess with a seat 6’ long 2’ 10" broad and 3’ high. In the left 
wall of the veranda are the remains of a doorway which led to an 
open sitting opace 13° 9" broad and 6’ deep with, in the back wall, a 
0 


seat recess, the right of the recess, under the ceiling, is Inscrip- 
tion 35 which reads : 

(1) Sa'marupa'sakasa putasa 

(2) Sivabhutisa deyadhama lenam 

(3) Kapichite sanghagza niyutam kaP 
and may be translated 


“The meritorious gift of a dwelling cave by Sivabhuti the son of Sa'mara 
an Upa'saka, dedicated to the Congregation of Kapichita."! 

Cave XXIII. close to the left of the open space, consists of a 
veranda and two cells in its back wall. The left cell is in two parts, 
a front room and a half cell in its back wall. The front room is a 
broad 8’ deep and 7’ 4" high, with a door 2’ 7” wide and 6’ 10° high. 
The half cell is 3’ 3" broad 7’ 10" deep and 6’ 10° high, with, along 
its entire left wall, a recessed bench 6’ 9" long 2’ 8" high and 2’ 6” 
broad. The right cell is 8’ broad 8’ deep and 7’ 3" high, and in its 
back wall, in a recess 7’ long 2’ 7” broad and 4’ high, has a bench 
2’ 5" from the floor. The cell door is 2’6" wide. The veranda ia 
19’ 6° broad and 3’ 7" deep. Between the two cells in the back wall 
of the veranda, close under the ceiling, isa smoothed space 2’ long 
prepared for, but without, an inscription. To the left isa recess-like 
excavation, 

Cave XXIV. about a hundred feet to the left of cave XXIII. is 
very hard to reach as the rock in front of it is broken. A cistern is 
first reached, then a long seat recess, with, on either side of it, a 
small seat recess all three in an open sitting space. In the broken 
left wall of this open space, a broken door three feet wide leads to 
the veranda of cave XXIV. The cave consists of a veranda, and in 
the back wall of the veranda, to the right, a cell and to the left a 
half-cell. The cell is 9’ 10" broad 7’ 10° deep and 6’ 10” high with 
a grooved doorway 2’ 7" wide and 6’ 9" high, and along its entire 
right wall a bench 2’ 5" wide and 2°10" high. The half cell is 9’ 9” 
deep 4° 1" broad and 7’ 8" high, with, along its entire back wall, a 
bench 2° 8’ broad and 3’ from the floor. The veranda is 22’ broad 
and 5° 7° deep with a bench along its left wall. 

_ About 150 feet further to the left, almost inaccessible, is Cave XXV. 
with a cell,a broken open veranda, and o seat recesa to the left. 


—__ - SEER EERE 


' Kapichita is probably the name of the monastic establishment in the Ganesh 
Lena hill, 
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In the rough back wall of the veranda is the cell 10’ deep 7’ 10° 
broad and 8 high with a doorway about 5’ 2" broad and 6’ oe high. 
A doorway, 2’ 9" wide and 7’ 4° high, in its left wall, leads to an 
inner cell 7’ 8" broad 4° deep and 7° 4° high with uneven and irregu- 
lar walls as further work was stopped by a flaw in the rock. 

About forty feet below cave VI. is Cave XXVL. a plain excavation 
consisting of an open veranda, 

Passing round the east end of this hill, after a walk of fully a mile, 
or about four miles from Junnar, in another spur of the Suleman 
hill, is a group of caves in the face of the hill about 400 feet . 
above the level of Junnar, The caves face south-south-west and are 
usually said to be difficult of 5. at as the precipice in front of 
them is almost perpendicular. The most easterly cave of the group 
is a small chaitya or chapel cave 22’ 4" long and 8’ 2" wide. The 
relic-shrine, 15’ 4° from the door, is 9° 4° in height and 4’ 10" in 
diameter. The walls are not straight nor the floor level. The side 
aisles have not been begun and, except the upper part of the relic- 
shrine or daghoba, almost no part of the interior is quite finished, 
The height of the cave is 16’ to the top of the architrave or triforium 
and 18’ 2" to the centre of the roof. Outside, the facade is carved 
with the horse-shoe or chaitya°window ornaments, some enclosing a 
relic-shrine and others a lotus flower; while the rail ornament is 
largely interspersed in the usual way. The fronton round the 
window is also carved with a geometrical pattern. The 
details of this cave seem to show that it is one of the earliest excava- 
tions at Junnar. Next to it, but higher up and almost inaccessible, 
are two cells, a well, and next a small dwelling or vihar with 
three cells two of them with stone beds. Some rough cutting on 
the back wall between the cell doors resembles a relic-shrine in low 
relief, but it is quite unfinished. Outside are two more cells and a 
chamber or chapel at the end of a veranda that runs along in front 
both of the vijiar and the cells. 


From Junnar it is a pleasant trip sixteen miles west to Ghatghar, 
about two miles to the east of the Nana Pass. The road has lately 
been improved and is fit for bullock and pony carts. It winds up 
the Kukadner or Vale of the Kukdi, a ivet flat valley whose bare 
sides rise gently to ranges of steep wildly scarped hills. At first, as 
in Junnar, the valley has Hatkeshvar and the Mangni hills to the 
north and Shivner and the Tulja hills to the south, and between the 
two lines of hills rocky uplands and lower spurs, strewn with stones 
and white with bleached grass, are relieved by a few scattered trees, 
and nearer the centre of the valley, until the end of the cold weather, 
by hollows green with crops. On the left the Tulja hills are seen 
hid behind the lofty waving line of the Maneckdho range. About 
six miles from Junnar the valley opens to the Nana Pass, Chavand, 
Shambhu, and part of the Jivdhan range showing on the left, and 
Hadzar, the Masherdi hills, and the worn tower-like crags of Anjanola 
on the right. ‘Though the hill-tops change, the new hills differ little 
from the old, and, except that it is somewhat rougher, the valle 
remains much the same, The hill-sides are steep and bare, stri 
by level belts of rock standing like walls or dwarfed by banks of 
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earth and stones washed from the upper slopes. The same rocky 
spurs and low plateaus fringe the valley and the general bareness is 
relieved by the same thin sprinkling of trees. The level parts of the 
sis 2 crops during the rainy months, the main crop changing 
near Rajur, about eight miles west of Junnar, from millet torice. In 
penere near os river, sn the end af - ond seapi patches of 
right green wheat, pa peas, or feathery blue-green gram are 
ee by the elistigit 7 thistle-tike heads of kardai or safflower. 
The stream loiters in yes shady reaches between banks - whose 
hollows glow with rich ruddy grass. At Hirdi, about ten miles from 
Junnar, in the northern range, formerly hid by the Masherdi hills, 
appear the two-headed fort of Nimgiri, the long deeply scarped line 
evala, and the worn crags of Anjanola. In south range, 
beyond the massive square block of Chivand, the lower castellated 
erag of Shambhu is dwarfed by the higher slopes of _Karkumba. 
Behind Karkumba stands the steep shoulder locally known as Pahad, 
and beyond Pahid the lofty range which ends northwards in the 
fortified scarp of Jivdhan. From the middle of the plain, which 
separates Jivdhan from Anjanola, rise the bare slopes of a small hill 
and a little to the south a steep narrow point. Thesteep narrow 
point is the back of Nana's Thumb, and between it and the small hill 
to the north is the narrow cleft of the Nana Pass. About as far 
west as Hirdi the valley divides in two, A somewhat broken plain, 
about a mile broad, continues to stretch west about six miles to the 
head of the Nana Pass, This is generally called the Kukadner, but 
the stream which drains it is only a branch of the true Kukdi. The 
main stream turns to the left pe under Chidvand, crosses to the 
south between Chivand and Shambhu, and then winds west about 
four miles up a wild narrow valley ending in a glen shut in by high 
hills with woody terraces and green under-slopes. At the top of 
the glen, close under the western hills, in a thick jambhul and mango 
ve, on the right bank of the stream, is an old Hindu temple to 
ukdeshvar, the god of the river. From the temple, across the 
west shoulder of Shambhu, a pleasant path leads along the north face 
of the Karkumba hills about five miles to Ghatghar. In the country 
to the west of Hirdi, in the broad or northern Kukadner, the valley 
is spa pa than further east, the hill sides are much less bare, an 
the hollows and lower slopes and plateaus are in places richly wooded. 
In the two miles between Ghitghar and the Nana Pass the country 
i8 level and tame, redeemed to the north by the wild rounded crags 
of the Anjanola hill, and to the south by the great fortified block of 
Jivdhan, which is much like Shivner, except that the north end is 
squarer and blunter atid that the upper hill is higher and larger. 
Somewhat raised rocky ground seems to join the ends of the 
Anjanola spurs on the seth sad the Jivdhan spurs on the south. 
But there is said to be a break in the Anjanola spur and the drainage 
of the two miles beyond to the head of the Nana Pass winds north 
and south and finally sets eastwards. In front is a line of low 
hillocks with grass and bushes and to the right the bare slope of 
the back of Nina's Thumb which does not rise more than 150 feet 
above the plain. 
B §86—25 
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On the right of the low bank of hills to the north of Nana's 
Thumb is the pass called the Boranda Gate or Boranddche Dar, 
which is fit only for men. The to the south of Nana's 
Thumb is called Guna and the pass to the north Nina. To the south- 
east the fine west scarp of Jivdhan ends south-west in a solitary 
rock pillar, about 200 feet high, known as the Monkey's Point or 
Vandriche Tok. 

The ascent of the steep bare slope of Ndna’s Thumb from the 
east is easy but the sides are scarped crags. The Nana Pass is on 
the north side of the Thumb and the Guna Pass on the south. The 
distance from Ghitghar to the head of the Nana Poss is about two 
miles. A short distance before reaching the top of the i Seon the 
ground is covered with traces of houses which formed the old village 
of Ghitghar. Among the stones that mark old foundations, a few 

ds to the west of the path, is a broken Hero Stone (2 5" x 1’) with 
our faces and three panels ten inches broad in each face. On the 
east face, in the lowest panel below, a dead man lies on the ground 
and above him a row of cattle shows that he met his death ina 
cattle raid. In the left of the panel, above, a figure, the corpse of the 
panel below, armed with sword and shield, fights two horsemen with 
irs. In the top panel is a central ling and two side worshippers, 
the one on the left sitting cross-legged, the one on the right standing 
and waving a lamp with his ri otk hand and ringing a bell with his left. 
Above an angel bears a garland. In the south face, in the lowest 
panel, is a dead man with three cows above him. In the middle panel 
m the left, the corpse of the panel below, armed with sword and shield 
and with a big top-knot, fights two horsemen on the right with 
spears. Above two figures worship a ling, the left sitting and the 
right standing. In the west face the lowest panel has a dead man 
with a flying angel bearing a garland. In the middle panel one man 
on the left with sword and shield fights two men on the right with 
spear and shield. Above are Shiv and Parvati. In the north in 
the lowest el is a dead man and two angels bearmg ao land. 
In the middle panel on the right a man with sword and shield fights 
two men with spears and shields. In the top panel in the centre 
over a ling is an angel with side worshippers) About a hundred 
yards to the south of the Hero Stone, a stone belonging to a temple 
of Hemidpanti or pre-Musalmaén times, represents Mahdlakshmi 
seated between two elephants. 


The Guna Pass to the south of the Thumb is not now used, and 
though it is said to have been formerly practicable, there are no 
traces of any stair or other work without which it is impassable. It 
is a Very Narrow gorge with a deep drop on either side and a sheer 
wall of rock in front. Over the Guna Pass is a splendid stretch of 
the wild western front of the Sahyidris. Beyond a spur of Jivdhan 
that stands out to the south of the Guna gorge the deep cleft is the 
entrance to the Amboli Ghat and the high point or flat top behind 
is Dhak. Then the Sahyadris stretch to the west in t scarps 
that run down from Bhimdshankar in sharp cliffs to Ce slopes 
and plateaus deep in forest. To the west, between the Guna and the 


- Nana Pass, rises the back of Nana’s Thumb whose sheer cliff is so 
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well known a land-mark from below. It rises steep and bare but 
of easy ascent about 150 feet with, afew steps beyond the crest, a 
sheer drop into the Konkan. The top commands a magnificent view 
of the great bend in the Sahyddris that stretches from the range 
that runs to the west near Kalsubdi in Nasik to the Bhim&shankar 
hills a distance of about sixty miles, The chief hill to the north is 
the great fort of Harishchandragad, with its regular wall-like bands 
of trap, one or two of them higher layers than a in any of 
the neighbouring hills. To the south the chief Sh eS Dhak and 
Bhin ds bartae To the east between its two western guardians, 
Anjanola and Jivdhan, the broad level valley of the Kukdi stretches 
to the horizon. To the north-west, across the Konkan, stands out 
the Maéhuli range with the great cleft and shattered pinnacles of 
Mihuli. To the south-west behind Shidgad, at the end of the 
Bhimdshankar hills, are the level top of Matheriin, the great comb- 
like rock of Chanderi, and the cliffs and pinnacles of Bava Malan 
nearly hidden by the rounded top of Tavli. Near the isolated hil 
of Shidgad, at the point of the Bhimaéshankar hills, is the rough 

of Avipa whose difficulties and dangers Fryer, who was dragged up 
it in 1674, has so feelingly described. 

At the top of the Nana Pass,-on the right, is a platform 
(22'9" x 15'9") paved with old dressed stones and varying in height 
from 4’ 5" on the west to 6’ 7" on the east. In the south-west corner of 
the parapet is a t jar hewn out of the rock, about five feet high, 
with a heavy lid on one side of which is a hole through which 
apparently toll money was roi a On the left, about ten feet 
above the path, nearly opposite the old toll-jar, a small cell now half 
full of earth is a as a temple of Ganpati, and about thirty 
paces to the south-west are three rock-cut cisterns in the open 
or pool style. The path, which varies in breadth from 16’ 4" to 7’, 
passes about 250 feet between two high banks of rock whose 
scarps seem to be partly artificial, though all traces of the chisel 
have worn off. About 250 feet from the toll platform, on each side 
of the path is a line of caves or rest-houses and water cisterns, 
Except two close to the path, the group of caves on the right has 
been so injured by the weather as to look little more than natural 
caverns. To the left, beyond a red modern figure of Hanuman the 
monkey god, over which is an old cistern, is a plain rough cave 
whose front wall and pillars have disappeared, whose floor has 
been broken and hollowed, and from much of whose sides and top 
the original surface has peeled. The cave was about 28’ 7” square 
and 7° 10” high. The front of the cave may be traced by the 
remains of two square pilasters in the walls and by the square 
eapital of one of the pillars which is still visible in the roof. The 
three sides of the cave were surrounded by a stone bench two 
feet broad and one foot seven inches high. Except in one or 
two places the bench has disappeared and the floor is ion and 
uneven almost like a natural cave. The whole face of the side 
walls was originally covered with writing in characters of about B.c. 
100. The peeling of the outer surface of the wall has made many 
blanks and spoiled the meaning of a good deal of the inscription, 
still enough is left to place the general sense beyond doubt. 
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Chapter XIV. The inscription may be translated : 


Salutation to Dhamma (Dharma); Salutation to Ind (Indra): and 
Balutations to Samkamsana (Samkarshana) and Va'sudeva, to the 
moon and the sun, to the fire and the wind, to the four gods of the 
quarters, Yama, Varuna, Kubera, and Va'sava. The great prince, 
King Vedisiri (Vedishri).............. patient, valiant, whose 
army is never baffled, lord of Dakhina’patha (Dakshina‘patha). . . 
soeseees + the great warrior, the furtherer (descendant) of the 
Angiya (A'ngiya) dynasty, the first warrior on the earth which has 
the sea and great mountains for its garments, excellent performer 
of sixteen great encrifloes........ +++» his (Vedishri's) father, the 
illustrious king with his queen, the son-giver, boon-giver, desira- 
fulfiller, and wealth-giver of the chaste (Sati) mother of Vedisiri 
KVedishri) and Sirimitra (Shrimitra), the (llustrious (queen)..... 


auaterities without being a recluse, observing a ourb 
over the senses (charita brahma chariydye), clever in initiation (diksha), 
vows (crafa) and sacrifices, fragrant with the offerings given in 
sacrifices, constant,..............-. " ed sacrifices, 
Description: At the Aga‘dheya (Sk. Agnya'dheya) sacrifice, gave a 
gift of twelve cows and one horse: at the Ana'rabhaniya (Sk. 
Anva'rambhaniya) sacrifice, a giftof eight cowm ............ ors 
(performed the Vajapeya sacrifice), gave gifta of 1700 cows and 1? 
Blephants ...-..000005 seventeen into seventeen, 269 of Sadabi 
(Fi, 17 ellver jara,.......+..56... atthe (Ashvamedha) sacrifloe 
with great preparations and pomp, gave gifts: 10,000 cows, 1000 
cows, (karaha’pana coins) in gifta to learned Bra‘hman visitors .. . 
eis eure ae heey ee 12, a good village, 24,400 ka'raha’panas (as a 
regular sacrificial) gift and 6000 ka'rsha'panas to learned Era‘hman 
visitors, (performed the) Raja (suya sacrifice, gave Gifted 2. aaa 
- -1700; 1 yoked cart full of grain, 1 good robe, 1 horas, 1 horse 
chariot, 100 bullocks; performed a second Ashvamedha sacrifice and 
gave the (following) gifta: 1 horse with silver ornaments, 12 gold 


‘bracelets, gave in gift 24,000 ka'raha'panas, a village, elephant, 


mee eer (gave in gifts) 60,000 cows, a yoked cart full of grain, 
(performed).......... mda anorifice, gave in gift cowa........_ 
giaare ate 17 cows with oalf..... sere) Of tho.....,.-..- Veja 


seraeees +s ave In gift to learned Brahman visitors (20,000 
ka'raha'panas)........gnve (in gift)cows........ aini (7) 12, 1 
horse with silver ornaments, gift of 10,000 karsha'panas,.... . 
esata  apeheigit ny ed iphaarisecons: Gobhiladashara tra sacrifice, 
gave in gift cows 10,001, performed Gargatrira‘tra sacrifice, gift 
OVO son sin sacaisiegact rae aa » Gave to learned Bra’‘hman visitors S01 
robes, performed the Gava'mayana sacrifice, gave in gift 1101 cows, 
ee eee ree ee ee er - ++ Gave in gift 1101 cows, to learned 
Brahman visitors 200 ka'rsha’panas, 100 robes; performed the 


Performed the Gava'mayana sacrifice, gave in gift cows 1101, 
Performed the............0.+ sacrifice, gave in gift 1101 cows. 
Performed the Shata'tira‘tra sacrifice, gave in gift 110l cows..... 
~+++eee+. Parformed the......,..+... sacrifice, gave in gift 
1100 cows. Performed tha A’ngirasatrira‘tra sacrifice, gift cows 
ees mack Performed the Vaidatrira'tra sacrifice, gift cows 
1002. The Chhandomapavama'ns sacrifice, gift cows 1001, 
Performed the Antarvasutrira'tra sacrifice, gave in gift 1001 cows, 
Performed the Para'katrira‘tra sacrifice, gave in gift cows 1oOo1, 
Performed tha Para kachhandoma: ‘tra sacrifice, gave in gift 


cowa..--...... Performed the Jamadana sacrifice in 

1001 cows ...... ++ +++ «gave in gift 1001 cows...) > at 
Performed the... .. -: +++ Batre sacrifice, gave in gift 1001 cows. 
Performed the Gavan’ bhavasa......54.,.,, gave in gift 


1000 cowm........., Performed the ....., .. sacrifice, ve 
in gift 1001 cows,........... ha (ra'tra)........;, 


Trayodas - 
~ ++ «+. Tra'yodashara tra with Varsha'ra ‘tra, pare in gift cows... 
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Dashara'tra........ gave in gift 1001 cowa.....-... eacrifice, 
ace ‘..gift.......... gave gift. 


In the-back a niche or recess, about nine inches deep, began 
about 1’ 8” from the east wall and continued to within 5' 7” of the 
west wall. In this long recess there are traces of eight figures or 
statues about life-size. ian nothing is left in the wall to show 
where the statues stood except the feet, and in several cases the 
feet are worn to a rounded knob. But near the top of the wall, 
above each, the name of the person represented is carved in lar 
letters. The first figure is king-Sdtavahana, whose feet and the 
end of a waistcloth falling between the feet, remain about 1’ 5” 
from the east wall. The next figures were a couple of statues of 
queen Niyanika and king Sitakarni. Almost no trace of this 
rod is left, but a slight swelling which was once one or two pairs 
of feet 16” and 2’ 11" from the feet of king Satakarni. The 
fourth figure, whose feet can be dimly traced about I’ 10" from 
number three was ‘ Prince Bhiiya.’ Two feet one inch to the right 
are a pair of feet, whose is not known, as the inscription is broken. 
The sixth, which is 2’ 5” from the fifth, was the statue of Vir or 
Yir the champion and saviour of the Mardthds. The seventh, of 
which the only trace is a rounded knob representing feet about 
2 4" from Yir, was prince Hakuari. The eighth which is 2’ 
5" further was prince Sdtavéhana. About 18” beyond Siitavé- 
hana, the recess ends and: the whole of the wall is covered with 
writing. To the left or south of the rest-cave is a cistern 5’5" broad 
and about 7’ long, half of it passing under the hill side. Close by 
is a second cistern 5'x 4’ and a third 5'x 7’, and a little further on 
are three more, 3° 4" x 3', 3° 6"x 2’ 7", and 3’ 4"x3', Above the 
cisterns is a view-seat, 18 4" 11'9", and a small seat 3° 6"x 
2' 4" inside. On the right side of the path, opposite the inscription 
cave, an unfinished cave 24 6"™ 9’ 4° and 7° high, has a recess 
about 4° 2" in the back wall. A few paces beyond an ning 
with mud and water is about 9x 11'10" and 5' 1” high, Further 
on, at the same level, are several more cuttings, but, from the 
force of the south-west monsoon, their front walls have fallen awa 
and they now differ little from natural caverns. Down the hill 
face the path zigzags sharply between two great walls. of rock. 
It is paved with irregular slippery stones with, at intervals, traces 
of old dressed stones or worn rock-cut steps. On both sides, 
every now and again, are small plain cisterns, one on the left with 
traces of an inscription and another on the right about half a 
mile from the main cave and nearly at the foot of the crag with an 
inscription.’ For half a mile further the path continues to zigzag 
sharply down a very steep slope at the foot of the scarp till it 
reaches the under slopes Shisha thickly wooded. From the 
beginning of the woods, and still better, from the Shingaru or 
Foal about a mile further, is a splendid view of the great tower- 
like overhanging crag of Nana’s Thumb. 

The following account of the Nana pass from the Konkan side is 
repeated from the Statistical Account of Thana? Nindghat or 





1 See below p, 222, 223, 2 Bombay Gazetteer, XIV, 266-291, 
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Nana’s pass in Murbéd about seventy miles north-east of Bombay and 
about forty miles east of Kalyan station on the Peninsula railway, is 
in the Sahyddri hills with interesting remains and 
inscriptions which date from before the Christian era. Though steep 
and hard to climb, the Nana pass is the natural outlet for the great 
commerce which, in eet times, centred in Junnar about twenty 
miles to the south-east and in Paithan about a hundred miles to the 
east and in later times (4.p. 1490-1630) in Ahmadnagar about 
halfway between Paithan and Junnar. In 1673 Dr. Fryer, who 
had. been misguided by the Avapa pass on his way up, came back 
from Junnar by what he calls the ‘ Nunny Gaut,’ and explains to 
mean ‘the little hill, in respect of the other which mounted a 
ee io height above it.’ At the top of the pass Fryer was stopped 
fra ve of 300 oxen laden with salt. After an hour’s standing 
in the sun he got the drivers below to wait, and then the path was 
easy ‘ being supplied at fit distances with charitable cisterns of good 
water, and, towards the bottom, adorned with beautiful woods.’ ? - 

At the begining of British rule (1818) the Néna pass was in fair 
order, with a way which was supposed to have been made by 
Nana Fadnavis (1764-1800). In 1819 it was among the passes 
which, in the Collector's opinion, deserved to be kept in repair# 
spar, the opening, first of high roads (1830-1840) and afterwards 
of railways (1858-1865), has drawn to the Thal pass in the north, 
and to the Bor pass in the south, the bulk of the trade between the 
Deccan and the coast, a considerable passenger and grain and salt 
ba still centres in the Nand pass* which, however, is not passable — 

or carts. 

At the foot of the pass, which is about twenty miles east of Murbéd, 
is the village of Vaisigra, vaishya griha, the merchants’ or husband- 
men’s dwelling place, with a small river called the Kanikhera or 
the gold-bearer, whose source is said to be in three springs which 
rise in the hills o oe side of the . A little to the east of 
Meg: ra is its suburb Pardhdnpdda or e minister’s village. From 
here the ascent begins with a gentle rise, and up, through 
thick forest, about a mile and a half, to a tabl called Shin or 
the Foal, where, near two pools of water (one of them rou hly built), 
travellers and loaded animals rest. At Shingaru a road Teonthes to 
the left to Pulu Sondla. This, of which an account is given later on, 
was once the favourite route but is now seldom used. From 
Shingaru is a rise of about a mile and a half. Over the tableland 
hangs the great wall of the Sahyddris, from whose level top shoots 
forth the bare thumb-like pinnacle of rock locally known as Ndndcha 
Angtha or Néna’s Thumb, The west or Konkan face of the 
thumb is a sheer cliff but the east or Deccan face falls with a 
gradual slope. The valley to the left or south of the thumb is 
called Guna ; the valley to the right or north is called Nina. The 
people say that Nana and Guna were two brothers, who were asked 





? East India and Persia, 141. 

* Mr. Marriott to Government, 29th Sep, 1819, Revenue Diary 144 of 1819. 

* Cocoanuts, rice, salt, sugar and sugarcandy go to the Deccan, and myrobalans, 
hee on vegetables, pepper, and wheat come to the Konkan, See 
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by a king of Junnar to make a road from the Konkan to his capital. 
At the brothers’ request it was agreed that the pass which was first 
finished should be used and be called by the name of the brother 
who made it. Both began work on the Konkan side, each up one of 
the valleys that flank the thumb. Guna’s path had an easy slope, 
but, at the end of the year, it was little more than begun ; Néna’s was 
a steep rough track, but it was finished, and, as he had Neca 
the king was satisfied and called it by Nana’s name. The Néna pass 
is the one ordinarily used, for the Guna pass, though at first easier 
than the Nana pass, is afterwards very steep and difficult. 


The N&na track climbs a steep slope in zigzags of undressed stone 
which seem to have once been rock-cut steps, of which broken or worn 
traces remain. On either side of the path the hills rise thickly 
covered with trees, and, at intervals, seats and cisterns or reservoirs 
are cut in the rock. About a mile above Shingaru, on the left, near 
a vévla or Ulmus integrifolia tree, is a two-mouthed cistern much 
like the cistern marked No. 5 at the Kanheri caves. It is very 
deep, but is dry and choked with rubbish. In front of the recess is 
an inscription, which, in letters of the first or second century after 
Christ, records that the cistern was cut by a merchant named 
Damaghosh of Kémavan in the thirteenth of Chaturparna 
Sitakarni son of Vasishthi. A little further to the left is a 
reservoir with clear limpid water, and near it a rest-seat cut in 
the rock with an inscription of one line, stating, in letters of 
about the first or second century after Christ, that the seat was 
cut by one Govindadds of Sopfra. A little further on the right 
are several small cisterns without writing and of no special interest. 
Further on, a little below the crest of the pass, is a cistern filled 
with mud, and in the recess above it are traces of letters enough 
to show that there was an inscription. Beyond this, to the right, 
are other smaller cisterns. 

The old road from the Konkan to the Shingaru plateau came 
from the south by the village of Pulu Sondla. This path is now 
little used except by persons going to Pulu Sondla. Along it 
are some rock-cut cisterns, and at the be aise of the ascent, 
at a place called Ganeshthal or Ganesh’s Plateau, is a stone box 
of the same size as the jar at the crest of the Ndna pass, but 
square instead of round. The fact that it also is called jakaticha 
ranjan or the toll-jar supports the theory that both were used for 
collecting money. Near the jar are some ruins robably of a rest 
or toll-house. A little further, to the south, is u Sondla vi 
with Brahmanical-looking caves in the hill slopes four miles to 
east. The way to the caves is very difficult, and, except one ae 
chamber, there is nothing of sufficient interest to repay the troub 
of the climb. It is not easy to say to what sect the caves belonged. 
A sculptured image of the goddess Mahishamardini or the B 
slaying Devi, set as an ornament on a pillar in the large chamber, 

roves that the sculptors were neither Buddhists nor Vaishnavs, 

nh a recess in the k of the chamber, near where, in other 
caves, the object of worship is generally placed, is a cellar much 
ike a cistern, But this is not the proper place for a cistern, nor 
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has it any water channel to feed it. Cellars like this were chiefl 
used as places of meditation by followers of the Yoga system, an 
it is probable that the ascetic for whom this cave was 
belonged to the Yoga sect. There is no inscription in the cave, 
but the form of the pillars seems older than the eighth century. 

Whatever be the origin of the story of the brothers Nina and 
Guna, it is curious to find the mame Nanaguna in Ptolemy. 
Ptolemy mentions N a thrice, each time os the name of a 
river. In one peer the sources of the Naguna or Nanaguna 
are said to be trom mount Auindu, where the hillis cleft towards 
the Guoris and the Binda.'’ The second runs ‘About the 
Nanaguna are the Phyllite and the Bitti,"* and the third is 
‘The mouth of the Nanaguna river.’ In Ptolemy's list of names 
on the Konkan coast,’ the mouth of the Nanaguna river comes 
far south in Pirate-Ariake, that is in Ratndgin. The source of 
the Nanaguna is also carried far east, half across the continent 
to the Vindhya mountains. At the same time, not far from the 
west const, south of Nasik and east of Sopira, close to the 
actual position of the Naseer the lines of the Nanaguna, the 
Binda or Bassein creek, and the Gaoris river or Vaitarna, are made 
to join. This, and the phrase ‘Where the hill is cleft towards the 
Gaoris and Binda rivers, mazes that Ptolemy may have been told 
that the great stream of trade, from the coast to the inland marts 
of Paithan and Tagar, flowed along three lines, which centered in 
Nanaguna where the hill was cleft. And that from this Ptolemy 
th wht that Nanaguna was a river, the same river on which Paithan 
uilt 


For 1500 years after Ptolemy no reference to the Nanighdt has 
been traced. In 1675 Fryer referred to it and to its cisterns. In 
1828 Colonel Sykes noticed its excavations and cisterns, and gave a 
rough copy of its inscriptions. In 1838 Prinsep tried to decipher 
Colonel Sykes’ copy of the large inscription in the chamber, 
In 1854 Dr. Stevenson noticed the large inscription, and made 
observations on some words from it. In 1876 Pandit Bhagvanlal 
wrote a paper on ancient Nagari numeration from the numerals in 
the large mscription, and in another paper, in 1877, he translated 
the inscriptions above the figures in the recess in the back wall of 
the large chamber. 

Strongly placed in a rich country on the Nana pass route, with a 
good climate and facilities for trade, Junnar appears to be a very 
early settlement. The hundred and thirty-five caves in the three 
hills which enclose it with their thirty-five inscriptions show that 
Junnar was a great Buddhist centre and had easy communication 
with Kalysn in Théna, apparently by the Nana pass, and with Broach 
in Gujarat. One of the inscriptions records a gift by a minister of 
the Paithan Kshatrapa Nahapina (a.p.101) from which Professor 
Bhandarkar believes that Junnar may have been the capital of 





* Bertius’ Ptolemy, 94. The Gaoris is probably the Vaitarna, so called from the 
town of Goreh in Vada, and the Binda the Bhayndar or Bassein ee = re 
* Bertiua’ Ptolemy, 2M, 7 Bertius’ Ptolemy, 198, 
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Nahapéna.! Nothing is known of Junnar till the eleventh twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries to which period belong the Hemddpanti 
temples and wells whose remains are found in and near the ie 
About this time, as the style of the reservoirs on its and 
defaced rock-cut figures of Hanumdn and Ganesh at the i 

of its rock-cut stairs on the Junnar face show, Shivner fort appears 
to have been held by the Yéadavs of Devgiri or Daulatabad 
(1170-1318).3 In 1443 the leading Bahmani noble Malik-ul-Tujar 
secured Shivner fort and sent several detachments from Junnar into 
the Konkan.‘ Junnar was also at this time the head-quarters of the 
Koli head captain or sarndik, appointed by the Bahmanis to control 
the Kolis and other wild tribes of the Sahyddri Mavals. About 
1470 the Russian traveller Athanasius Nikitin came from Cheul to 
Junnar in twenty-four days by what appears to have been the 
Pimpri pass. e town stood on a stony island, no human hands 
built it; God made the town; a narrow road which it took a day to 
climb, broad enough for only one man at a time, led up the hil 
At Junnar lived Asat Khan a tributary of Malik Tuchar, that is 
Malik-ul-Tujaér, the governor of Daulatabad. Asat Khan held seven 
of Malik-ul-Tujar’s twenty-seven tmas that is thands or ee 
Nikitin wintered, that is passed the rains, at Junnar living 
there for two months. For four months day and night there was 
nothing but ayo pad ors i Malik Ahmad, hay founder 
of the Nizém Shahi asty (1490-1636), was appoi manager 
of Nizam-ul-Mulk’s ss iS in the North Rasa ar made Junnar 
his head-quarters. The Mardtha commandant of Shivner refused to 
give ap ths fort on the plea that the king was a boy and that 
changes of estates and forts should not be made till he came of age. 
Malik Ahmad attacked the fort, and after a long siege the garrison 
surrendered with their swords round their necks and dressed in 
shrouds, The capture of Shivner was of the greatest importance 
to Malik Ahmad as five years’ revenue of Maharashtra was stored 
in the fort. The treasure enabled Ahmad to make rich presents to 
his officers and troops and helped him to secure all the places of 
strength in west and south-west Poona.’ On his father’s assassination 
in 1486 Malik Ahmad, who was besieging Rajpuri in Janjira, returned 
to Junnar, assumed the title of Niztn-ul- Mulk Bhairi, and set 
himself to improve the country. As Malik Ahmad had practically 
thrown off his allegiance, Mahmud Shah Bahmani II. (1482-1518) 
ordered Yusuf ‘Adil 3 Khan’ of Bijapur and the commandant of Chakan, 
about thirty miles south-east of Junnar, to attack him. Ahmad tried but 
failed to win to his side the Chakan commandant. As the Bahmani 
army was advancing against him, Ahmad left his family in Shivner 


1 Bhand4rkar's Early Deccan History, 22. Pandit Bhagvdnldl (Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. 
As. Soc, XIII. 17) identifies Junnar with the Tagar of the Egyptian pher 
Ptolemy (4.D.150) and the Greek author of the Periplus (a.p. 247). But fe reasons 
given above, Part IT. p. 211, the identification does not seem likely. 

? See above p. 148, To about this time belong the Jain additions in the Manmoda 
3 Se Soren Iie Oc Briggs’ 11.436. 4 Briggs’ Ferish 

See above p. 159. Compare Briggs’ Ferishta, IT. 436. : IL, 436. 

5 Jour, Bom. Geo. Soe, t: 238, * See below Navlikh Ouse: ee 

* Major's Indiain XV, Centary; Nikitin, 9. Nikitin’s details of the state of 
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country and the people are given in Part IL. pp. 218-219. * Briggs’ Ferishta, 191, 196, 
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and marched to meet the Bahmani force. He took Chakan, and 
from Chakan he marched against and defeated the Bahmani a 
He returned to Junnar and busied himself with improving the 
internal management of his territory! In 1493 Ahmad’s sister, 
the wife of the commandant of Daulatabad, came to Junnar 
complaining of the murder of her husband and son. Malik besieged 
Daulatabad for two months without success and returned to Junnar.2 
In 1494 Ahmad moved his capital from Junnar to his newly 
founded city of Ahmadnagar* In 1529 Burhdn Nizim, the second 
Nizéim Shahi king (1508-1553), sustained a defeat from the troops 
of Bahadur Shah of Gujardt (1525-1535) and retired to Junnar,* 
Tn 1562 Husain Nizim Shih the third Ahmadnagar king (1553 - 
1565), pursued by Rim Réja of Vijaynagar (1541-1565) and Ali 
Adil Shah of Bijapur (1557-1580) retired to the Junnar hills and 
employed his troops to lay waste the districts of Junnar and 
Purandhar.’ In 1564 on the accession of Murtaza Nizim Shah, the 
fourth Ahmadnagar king, his second brother Shah Kasim was 
laced in confinement at Shivner fort.’ In 1595 king Bahédur 

izéim IT, (1595-1605) ennobled a Mardtha named Maloji Bhonsla 
the grandfather of Shivaji, enriched him with the estates or jdgirs 
of Poona and Supa and the charge of the forts and districts of 
Shivner and Chikan? In 1605, with the decline of Moghal 
power in the Deccan, Malik Ambar raised Murtaza Nizdm II. 
(1605-1651) to the throne, succeeded in recovering Junnar, and 
made it the head-quarters of a state, which inchuiled the greater 
part of the former ions of Ahmadnagar? In one of her 

ights Shivaji’s mother Jijibéi came to Junnar on the 17th of May 
1626" and in 1627, in Shivner fort, Jijibéi gave birth to Shivaji 
the founder of the Maratha empire.” In 1637 as Shahaiji 
declined to enter Bijapur service and give up Junnar and other 
fortresses to the Moghals, Mahmud of Bijapur (1626 - 1656) helped 
the Moghal general Randulla Khan to overcome Shihdji who 
eventually agreed to enter Bijipur service and give up Junnar and 
other Poona forts." About 1650 the Kolis of north-west Poona 
rose in rebellion, A Moghal army was sent into the hills, the hill 
forts were strengthened and garrisoned, the Kolis were hunted 
down and either made prisoners or slaughtered. The prisoners 
were taken to Junnar and their heads cut off and piled in a pyramid 
and a platform built over thefn which is still known as the Black 
Platform or Kala Cha tha Tn May 1657 Shivaji surprised and 
plundered Junnar in a night ‘wttack and carried off about £110,000 
(3 lakhs of pagodas) in cash, 200 horses, valuable cloth, and 
other articles." In 1663, after Shaiste Khan’s surprise in Poona 
city, strong detachments were left at Chakan and Junnar and the 
main body of the Moghal army retired to Aurangabad.4 In 1670 
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Shivaji made an unsuccessful attempt on Shivner.! In 1675 Shivaji 
made another unsuccessful attempt on Shivner his birthplace whi 

was never destined to fall mto his hands? About this time the 
services of the English ai ir and travellef Fryer were sought 
by the Moghal governor of Junnar or, as he calls it, Jeneah. Fryer 
started from Bombay on St. George's Dey, the 23rd of April 1673, 
and reached Junnar on the 30th of April having passed by Kalyan 
Murbad and the steep Avdpa pass. On the first of May 1673 Fryer 
waited on the governor of Junnar city in his castle, that isin the 
city fort or kot where the mimlatdir’s office now is. It was large 
but made with a wall of raw brick serving to secure cattle as well as 
men* The governor’s mansion was in the middle of the enclosure 
surrounded by a green quadrangle of trees and plants. In the chief 
hall or choultry was the governor with his great men on his right. 
The governor sat bolstered with embroidered cushions smoking a 
hubble-bubble, with a rich sword and buckler laid in front of him, 
and a page holding a bow and arrows in the Turkish fashion. The 
floor was spread with a soft bed with a fine sheet drawn over it. 
Fryer took off his shoes and was seated on the governor's left. 
Fryer had been asked to Junnar by the governor to see one of his 
wives who was sick, On the first lucky day after his arrival he was 
sent for to the ladies’ quarters which were opposite tothe governor’s 
reception room, and in which lived four wives and more than 300 
concubines, .An old gentlewoman, with a tiffany veil, the governant 
of the women’s quarters, made many trips back and forward, and at 
last Fryer and his linguist were allowed in. The old lady clapped 
her hands and led him through a long dark passage with rooms on 
either side. In an airy room was a bed which was completely 
surrounded by silk curtains. Fryer was told to put his hand 
through the curtains and feel the patient’s pulse. Fryer found the 
hand sound and free from disease and told them the patient was 
well. They were gs as they had put a healthy slave in the bed 
to try Fryer’s skill. He then felt the wife’s hand languid and 
weak and | sentence. The ladies were much pleased with his 
skill and next day he was called in to bleed another of the wives. 
A curtain was drawn across the room and an arm held forth ata 
hole. But there were many of the women behind the curtain and 
as they pressed forward to have a peep at the doctor, the curtain 
gave way and the whole bevy fluttered like so many birds when a 
net is cast over them. Still none of them sought to escape, but, 
feigning a shamefacedness, kept on looking through the wide lattice 
of their fingers. The lady Fryer had by the arm was o plump 
russet dame, and after the bleeding was over summoned the rest of 
her blood into her cheeks and ordered the curtain to be again hun 

up. She poured a golden shower of pagodas on the blood which 
Fryer made his man fish for. The ladies were clothed like men; 
in-doors they went in their hair, that is bareheaded, and abroad with 
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pleasant life. They had singing wenches to amuse them and were 
not unemployed, pealing mangoes and other fruits, mys pickles, 
Hivatory and doing fine samples of needle work.! Fryer found Shivner or 
ht Jeneahgad the only fort left to the Moghals. There was a 
commandant of the fort, a Brahman, who had turned Musalmin, 
who never went further than the foot of the hill and a governor of 
the town and district with a nominal force of 17,000 horse and 3000 
foot, but an effective strength of not more than half that number. 
Most of the horse were Moghals and most of the foot were Gentoos. 
The governor lived in the fortified garden in which the maimlatdar’s 
and other Government offices are now placed. There was no 
security in Junnar, The walls of the town were broken down 
though the gates remained. Trade had fled, though the city was 
well placed for coarse chintz and fine lawn, and had plenty of cotton 
nd and good wheat land but the fields were no sooner sown 
an they were burnt by the Mardthis. The ploughmen and 
weavers had fled like the traders. Not one rich innathatias was to 
be heard of within seven or eight days’ journey. Provisions were 
the only things offered for sale and these the military forced the 
pots eto bring in. Even the strong body of troops could 
not hold their own with the Marathis. The Moghals at Junnar 
seemed encamped rather than fortified. I Shivii ji came in force 
they fled to the main armry which was stationed three days off at 
Pedgaon in Ahmadnagar,? Shivaji was very anxious to take Shivner 
not only because of its strength and importance but because it was 
his birthplace. An attempt had lately been made and was nearly 
successful. 

In May (1673) Fryer paid a visit to the invincible Gur of 
Jeneah or Junnar that is Shivner fort. The governor of the hill 
asked Fryer to visit him either on the hill top orin his garden 
below, which was the prescribed limit of his walk. Fryer said he 
would visit him on the hill top, and the governor’s brother and an 
ingenuous Moghal with four palanquins were sent to escort him. They 
travelled two miles to the foot of the hill where was a n or 
fortified town, walled with strong watches, a troop of 500 horse and 
500 camels, and huge stacks of hay and corn, for their droves of 
beasts were sheltered here at might. Shivaji had often distressed 
this town and put them to rout. The fort on the hill top was safe, 
No one could reach it except by seven winding gates which were 
very strong and able to clear one another as they rose, and the way 
lined with murderers and defended with good pieces of ordnance, 
The path was composed of slippery marble steps, cut out of the shining 
rock, as amooth as glass and reflecting the sun as brightly os glass, 
Riding was painful and keeping state in a palang uin required astron 
back as the palanguin was carried bolt upri ht. After he hac 
mounted near a hundred steps Fryer was received into the neck of the 
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castle which was collared with a wall and furnished with a gate of 
excellent work and strength filled with soldiers. From the neck of 
the castle an easy ascent led to a level circus where the infantry 
were trained. ere were icuous and pee igs tombs of 
former kings and a mosque of polished marble w garrison 


went on festivals. As no houses were able to 
the storms of the hill top, the eastern side of 


i 
Fe 
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the hill was most 
inhabited as the central hill top sheltered it likea bank. They 
lived in little low huts, the governor in a pretty neat dwelling - 
fenced with trees, the only trees on the hill top. The governor, 
who was a Bréhman who had turned Musalmén, was a lover of 
Franks and was most friendly to Fryer. He let him go all round 
the castle. Fryer was shown a place whi Shiva(i's men had 
lately tried to scale. The garrison had fled hearing that Shivéji 
was coming with a t army and only the governor and some 
women were left. Two of the men reach the hill top, 
but a stone falling by chance kept back the rest and 


PE 
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and the women hurled the two men down the mountai 


top had seven years’ provisions for a thousand families. It was full 
of granaries hewn out of stone, Fryer supposed at first for religion’s 
sake as they were too delicately engraved for their present use. 
There were several cisterns filled with butter 400 years old, a black 
stinking and viscous balsam, which the gentiles ‘prized as high as 


gold for aches and sore-eyes. The water cisterns | l 
green yellow and red. There was no ammunition but stones. 
se rn of ordnance were, at the two ends of the hill, a narrow 
bored brass jaker twenty-two feet long unshapen and of Gentoo 
mould, on a huge winding carriage. One of these guns about four 
months before fired at random into Shivaji’s camp and 
Raja about three miles off. No horse or clapliund could b 

the hill top. The garrison was 1000 swordsmen and the chief 
ee es ome ma eee On the top of the hillina 
wrete welling was a Dutch apostate enjoying a pair of wi 

the miserable tools who had brought him 40 Sheol ble 


condition. He was despised and slighted by all, the usual fate of 
“fe F 


E 
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Christians who endure circumcision, The governor received 

ina chamber in his house which was hung with checkered green 
and red velvet. He was affuble in manner and surrounded by a 
grave retinue. His name was H Caun, or Hafiz Khan, 
originally o Sreknen now a stri usalmin. He had been 
governor of Junnar city but oppressed the people being of covetous 
humour. He had a liberal ti and no expenses. * Shivaji had 
lately tried to get him to se his trust. Hagress Caun took 
mountains of gold and sent werd. to Bahddur Khan that Shivaji 
was going to noon t oo Shivner and the besieging force was 
caught in ambuscade and put to flight. At partin ve Fryer 
a Kashmir bow-ring a charm aaniiak thunder. ght well 
entertained by Nizam Beg, a relation of the governor’s, poor but 
of a generous open temper but neither jealous nor lazy as most Moors 


ee 
in from this that the buildings in the south-west corner of the hill are 
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handicrafts which he had been taught by Europeans. He was a great 
lover of Franks or Europeans. He received Fryer in an airy 
banqueting room, amused him with dances and with a jester or mimick, 
and with his own hand served him with stews and baked meats.’ 

Fryer noticed on the top of Shivner hill many places cut in the 
rock then used as granaries, but in his opinion owing their origin 
to religion as they were too finely engraven for their present work. 
On his way down he saw many dens and caverns fondly believed to 
be carved and cut out of the rock by some divine power having no 
account of their original. Fryer thought them indeed mi ous, 
the work of the pious zeal of former ages in undisturbed tranquillity, 
thinking the greatest labour too little to express their love to a deity, 
The passages tothe caves were difficult and they were unprovided 
with human necegsaries.* ; 

Fryer set apart a day to take notice of the adjacent rarities, 
The chief of these was a city called Dungeness, that is Ganesh 
Dongar, as old and as fine work as the Kanheri caves in Silsette, 
cut out of a mountain rock with a temple and other spacious halls. 
Both for water and for other refreshments it was in no way inferior 
to Kanheri and it was much more entire. Time hud not dealt so 
eruelly with it; the lines of its ruined beauty might still be read 
Sicusk in old characters. Still it was desolate ; a home for bats and 
for wasps, to disturb which was dangerous, being overgrown and 
a aaa revengeful? 3 =f . 

ryer notices that the Moghals are inclinable to the like credulity 
with the Gentoos. They point out a mount where undoubtedl 
Solomon gave audit to the two women who claimed the same child. 
It bears the name of Tocta Scheilmun that is Takhta Sulimani, 
Solomon's Throne.* 

Fryer went to see a ruined palace where Aurangzeb, the present 
emperor, was hospitably received in his father's reign and lived a 
pretended jfakir§ He also mentionsa garden left by a common 
strumpet with a noble tomb built in remembrance of her with a 
well belonging to a lovely spring which by aqueducts supplied the 
city with water.* 

fe 1684 Aurangzeb ordered thands or posts to be placed in the 
country between Junnar and Sinhgad. In 1705 Aurangzeb halted 
74 months near Junnar before he marched towards Bijapur.’ In 
1716 Shihu demanded Shivner fort from the Moghals.# In 1769 
Shivner was among the territory which Raghundthrav offered to the 
Moghal army which defeated Madhavriv, the fourth Peshwa 
(1761-1772) midway between Poona and Ahmadnagar” In 1777 
Balvantriv Bede, the brother-in-law of Nina Fadnavis, treacherously 
seized and killed five outlaws at Junnar. Balvantriiv was haunted 
by the ghosts of the murdered men and, to regain his tranquillity, 





* Kast India and Persia, 136-138, | * East Indin and Persia, 137-138. 
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he built a temple near Junnar, and in it, as the object of worsh 
set five eine, panch lings representing the five Kolis he had 
executed" In a revenue statement of about 1790 J uner is 
tioned as the head of a sarkdr of twenty-three pargands with a 
revenue of £146,434 (Rs.14,64,338) and a sub-divisional revenue 
of £38,342 (Rs, 3,853,420). The limits of the Junnar sarkar 
apparently extended from Parner in Ahmadnagar to Sdsvad in 
Poona? ‘In 1793 Nana Fadnavis removed Béjirév and Chimnéji 
Appa, the two sons of Raghundthray, from confinement at 
Kopargaon and Nasik to Junnar where, according to the local : 
they were kept in close custody in the gadhi now used for the s b 
division revenue and police offices. On Peshwa Madhavrav I's 
death in 1795 Parshurim Bhéu went to Junnar and offered the 
Peshwaship to Bajirév. Parshurim Bhéu held a cow by the tail 
und swore by the Godivari, and Bajirdv was satisfied and went with 
him to Poona.t_ In June 1814 Mr. Elphinstone visited the * town and 
rich valley of Joonere, with the scarped fort of Sheonaree over the 
town.” He went up the Ganesh Lena hill and saw the caves. 
In November 1817 Bajirav Peshwa, flying from Maéhuli in Sétdra 
and Pandharpur in Sholdpur, came to Junnar among whose hills 
he hoped Trimbakji Denglia would make him safe. At the end of 
December, finding no safety in Junnar, Bajirav fled south to Poona! 
In the war which followed with the Peshwa a detachment under 
Major Eldridge came to Junnar on the 20th of May 1818. Both 
the mud forts of Junnar and Shiyner were deserted and taken 
possession of by Lieutenant White of the Ist Auxiliary Battalion on 
the night of the 2lst. Annébhdi Rattikar, the commandant of 
Shivner, had fled to Hadsar fort, ten miles west of Junnar, where he 
was taken.’ A battalion of Bombay Native Infantry, two six- 
pounders, and a party of Captain Swanston’s Horse were kept at 
Junnar* In 1827 Captain Clunes notices Junnar as a sub-divisional 
head-quarters with 3000 houses. In 1898 Junnar had some fruit 
gardens, a good local market, and a population of not over 8000. Tn 
1841 Dr. Gibson, Conservator of Forests, believing that Shivner would. 
be a hot weather health-resort, as it was then intended to have a 
central Sahyddri railway along the Milsej pass, with the help of 
four Chinese convicts planted a nursery of 200 exotic trees on the 
“- of Shivner fort.’ In the 1845 disturbances of Raghoji Bhingria 
a detachment of Native Infantry was quartered at Junnar.!® 

Kadus, on the Kamandalu a feeder of the Bhima, six miles north- | 
west of Khed, isa large alienated villa , with in 18720 ulation of “— 
3437 and in 1881 of 83571, A weekly market is held on Wednesday, 

To the west of the town on the left bank of the Kamandalu . 
shrines of Mahidev, and near the shrines is a rude and massive 
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Chapter XIV. temple of Bhairav called Siddheshvar. A fair attended by 1000 
Places. le is held at the temple on the tenth of the bright of 
haitra or March-April. 
KALAMa. Kalamb is a small vi on the Poona-Junnar road about 
thirteen miles south-east of Khed and four miles north of Manchar. In 
1814, according to Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Mr. Elphinstone noted caves 
in the hills round ‘Kullum’ many of them difficult of access and séme 
with inscriptions.! He describes them as very handsome. A careful 
search in the hills round Kélamb shows no trace of caves and the 
— of Kélamb know nothing of caves. Apparently a mistake 
been made in extracting Mr. Elphinstone’s diary. It is 
difficult to say whether the caves visited by Mr. Elphinstone were 
the Manmoda group to the south-east of Junnar with forty-five caves 
and nineteen inscriptions or the Shelérvadi group with six caves 
and one inscription. 

Kaas. - Kalas vi fifteen miles north-west of Ind4pur, with in 1881 
a population of 1066, has a weekly market on Tuesday. 

Kanpr. Karde, a market town of 2074 people, stands in a plain among 
small hills, six miles south of Sirur. Karde is a large trade 
centre with about 190 merchants shopkeepers and moneylenders. 
The trade is chiefly in grain and other articles from the neighbour- 
ing villages or from the Béla Ghat in the north-east. The grain . 
is sent to Poona, Junnar, and other market towns. Karde is the 

cattle and money centre in the Sirur sub-division and is much 
frequented by distant traders. 

Kinz. Karle in Maval, six miles west of Khadkdla, is a small 
village of 731 people with a station on the Peninsula railway and a 
public works bungalow. A weekly market is held on F riday. 
About two miles north of Karle, within the limits of Vehdérgaon 
village, is a noted group of Buddhist caves details of which are given 
below under Vehdrgaon, 

In 1817 Karle was the scene of the capture of the Vaughan 
brothers who were hanged at Talegaon* In 1827 Captain Clunes 
notices Karle with forty-two houses eight shops and a tank.* 

Kavre. Kavte, « large village, twelve miles north-west of Sirur, with in 
1881 a population of 2063, has a weekly market on Thursday. 

KEnvvn. Kendur, on the Vel a feeder of the Bhima, about twenty miles 
south-west of Sirur, is a large market town, with in 1881 a population 
of 2989. The weekly market is held on Monday. e second 
Peshwa Bajirév Baldji (1721-1740) granted Kendur to his favourite 
mistress Mastdni.t To the east of the town is the tomb of a 
Musalman saint Wali-Baéwa where a small fair or urus, attended 
by 500 people, is held on the bright fourth of Chaitra or March- 
re The tomb enjoys a grant of land assessed at 4s, 6d. 
(Rs. 24). 

Kaapxita, Khadka'la, on the right bank of the Indréyani thirty miles 
north-west of Poona, is the head-quarters of the Maval sub-division 





! Colebrooke’s Elphinstone, L. 283, ? See below Talegnon Dabhade. 
‘Details of Mastdnbéi, better known as Masténi, are given below under Pabal and 
Poona objects, 
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with a railway station and in 1881 a population of 816. ha 
small village Khadkdla, on account of its central position the 
nearness of the railway, has been made the head-quarters of a sub- 
division. Not far from the railway station is a rest-house for native 
travellers, The 1880 railway returns showed 26,921 passengers 
and 739 tons of goods. 


‘Khanda'la, north latitude 18° 46’ and east longitude 76° 23’, in 
a hollow about 1787 feet above the sea and 200 below the crest of the 
Sahyadri hills, forty-two miles north-west of Poona, is a station on the 
Peninsula railway, with in 1881 a population of 3069. The Khanddla 
hollow highlands to the east south and west, slope north-west to the 
wild gorges of the Paraha and Ulhds rivers. ‘To the north is the 
wild gorge of the Ulhis, to the east rows of low ridges that, running 
nearly north and south, part the Ulhis and the Indréyani, to the 
south the Bhoma-Umbari hills, and to the west a long flat spur 
that stretches north into the Ulhds ravine. Besides by the slopes 
that lead to the Bhoma-Umbari hills and to the western spur, the 
level of the Khandsla hollow is broken by several knolls crowned 
by casuarinas, mangoes, bamboos, jambhuls, and other forest trees; it 
is seamed by the ede of torrents that cut their way north from 
the steep sides of the Bhoma range to the Ulhds ravine: and it is 
crossed from north to south by the Peninsula railway and from south. 
east to north-west by the Bombay-Poona high road. Houses are 
dotted over almost the whole of the Khandéla hollow. E 
and Parsi dwellings hold most of the higher sites and the houses 
of the village are scattered over four ha ts, the old site and the 
Mhérs’ quarters on rising ground to the south of the railway, a 
group of tanners or Chambhirs’ huts some way to the east, and the 
new suburb now the main Mire lining the Bombay road near the 

e 


centre of the hollow. Between the new village and the western spur 
is a large reservoir. 


North and east, beyond the wild gorge of the Ulhés, stretch 
waving grassy uplands, sprinkled with trees and with patches of 
brushwood and hill tillage. To the north, behind the . Tise 
the bare tops and slopes of the double-peaked Rajméchi, and the 
more distant flat crest of Dhak, and, nearer to the east, the tamer 
slopes of the Gira or Tungérli hills. To the south-east the spurs 
that part the Ulhés and Indrdyani rise towards the south and join 
the east end of the Bhoma-Umbari range which stretches about two 
miles from east to west at from 300 to 500 feet above Khandéla, 
rising from the Vajiri pass in the centre, east into the Bhoma 
plateau and west into the bare bluff of Umbari. In the extreme 
south-west, behind Umbari, stands the sharp clear-cut cliff known as 
the Duke’s Nose or Négphani that is the Cobra’s Hood. Except 
the two long spurs at the ends and the gentle rise to the Vajiri pass* 
ee es 


' The likeness in the outline of this rock to the Duke of Wellington's nose, the head 
lying back on the hill side, is best seen from near Londvla. The overhanging point 
and side rocks which make the peak look like a cobra in act to strike are | to be 
best seen from near Khopivli or Campoli at the mouth of the Bor pass, 

* The Vajiri pass takes its name from Vriji Dev, a red-smeared stone, which, on the 
Tuesdays of Ashddh or June-July is worshipped with cocoanuts and grain, 
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in the middle, the north face of the Bhoma-Umbari range, furrowed 
from crest to base by lines of deep cut stream beds, is in places 
thick with brushwood and small timber, and in the less steep 
and more open slopes is covered with grass which remains green 
or arich brown after the other hill-sides are bleached and bare. 
To the west the spur that stretches from the foot of the Umbari cliff 
north to the U ravine has its crest covered with buildi 
dwellings with groves and rows of trees, two low flat-roofed bloc 
of barracks, and an English chapel. Especially in the soft morning 
and evening side-licghts Khandila commands beautiful views 
down the Parana and Ulhés ravines. From the grassy thinly-wooded 
erests the ravines fall down bare withered slopes or in sheer rugged 
cliffs, through gentler bush-clad banks or terraces and cual Cea 
wooded dells, into the sheer walls of rock that overhang the stream 
beds. Further on, as the gorges jom and broaden into u valley, the 
stream winds slightly to the east round the broad base of Beran or 
Nath Pathir whose withered and rocky upper slopes end in a broad 
coppice-covered plateau, crowned near the west by two grassy knolls, 
Skirting the base of Behran the deep wooded valley lower slopes 
of the Ulhis, lightened by grassy glades, stretch north till in the 
distance the valley is crossed by a spur from Rajmachi hill. 
Exeept that their crests burn from yellow to white or red, that the 
masses of soegs in the valley and lower slopes grow thinner, the 
brown grassy glades whiten and the streams slowly run dry, the larger 
ravines that are cleft down to the Konkan keep their mam features 
unchanged throughout the fair season, On the other hand the 
uplands and shallow Deccan valleys which, durmg the ramy months 
are a one-toned green and in the dry season are bleached and yellow, 
are full of colour in October. The deep grass, white only on steep rocky 
slopes, passes through bright or pale yellow and gentle or ruddy brown 
in the deeper soiled uplands, to the softest green in hollows and 
stream beds. In the valleys and lowlands the harvested rice plots, 
still moist and soft, are gay with small grasses and marsh flowers; 
other unreaped rice fields are masses of gold or white framed by lines 
of brown-gray grass ; while in the damper hollows, flooded from some 
tiny channel, are beds of late rice with gray nodding plumes and 
sharp quivering lenves of the brightest green. 

Of the 280 Khandila houses seventy-five are of the first class, 
forty-five of the second, and 160 of the third class. Of these, eleven 
are on the original village site, eleven in the Mhérs’ quarters, four 
in the Chambhars’ hamlet, and the rest in the new suburb or scattered 
over the hollow. 

The stock returns show thirty-four bullocks, 120 cows, and forty 
butfuloes thirty-five of them female and five male, five horses, and 
sey ee sheep and goats, There are nine two-bullock ploughs, and 
six bullock carts and one riding cart. The fields, chiefly in the 
upper valleys to the east, yield rice, nagli, vari, and sdva. 

Among the 565 people of the village proper, besides Maratha Brah- 
mans and Kunbis are an Osvil Shravak, three families of Ling4yat 
Vanis, two Pardeshis one a Thikur the other a man of low caste, 
two Sondrs, a Lohdr, » Késdr, a Néamdey Shimpi, a Nhavi, a Dhobi, 
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two Pujdri Kolis, and several families of Chémbhérs and Mhirs, 
There are nine houses of Musalmins and one or two of Christians, 
Euro and Piirsis visit the village in the fair season but none 
stay during the whole year. There are nine shops, three kept by 
Lingiyat Vanis grocers and grain-lealers, one by a Marwér Vani a 
grain-dealer and moneylender, one by a tailor, two by goldsmiths, 
and two liquor-shops one for European the other for native fermented 
liquor. 

During the fair season punllay thirty bullock-carts pass up and 
down the Bombay road daily, ides a few ponies and some Sicves 
of pack bullocks. The cartmen are Deccan Kunbis, Telis, and 
Musalmans, belonging chiefly to Poona and Ahmadnagar. Th 
make three or four trips in the fair season, taking wheat, millet, oil, 
butter, onions, potatoes, raw sugar, cotton, kulthi, adye called tarvat, 

pper, and coriander seed ; and bringing back chiefly salt from 
Panvel and Pen and to a less extent rice, date, and cocoanuts, The 
bullock packmen are chiefly Lamins from the eastern Deccan who 
take millet, wheat, and linseed and bring back salt which is the only 
article it pays them to carry. They make two trips a year. Ponies, 
belonging chiefly to Kunbis and Musalmsin Bagbans, betel-leaf or 
pan to Pen and Panvel and come back either empty or with loads of 
dried fish, These ponics make about two trips a month. Men are 
sometimes met carrying headloads of grain, chiefly rice and ndgli, 
They are almost all Musalmdns and Kunbis and come from Khopivli, 
Karjat, and other villages near the foot of the Sahyadris. 

The railway station, in the south-east of the Khanddla hollow, is 
surrounded on the east south and west by ridges, hills, and wooded 
knolls. Northwards the country is open rising in the distance into 
four chief hills, the nearer and lower spurs of the Gira or Tungarli 
hills in the east, the flat top of Dhak and the double peaks of Réj- 
miichi to the north, and the wooded knoll-crowned plateau of Nath 
Pathir or Beran to the north-west. From the station the road runs 
north for about 150 yards to the Bombay road which stretches in a 
somewhat irregular line north-west to the crest of the Bor : 
Almost the whole of Khandala lies tothe west of the station and tus 
Bombay road, between the point where they join and. the barrack 
ridge in the west. The only parts of the village that lie beyond 
these limits are the old village site and Mhars’ quarters on rising 
ground to the south of the railway ; to the east three dwellings, two 
on high ground almost a mile towards Londvla and a third smaller 
and lower about half as far; and in a hollow, a few yards east alon 
the Poona road, a cluster of Chambhars’ huts. To the north of tha 

int where the railway and the Bombay road meet are three small 
dwellings, and, a little to the west, on a bare plateau that stretches 
north to the edge of the Paraha ravine are the travellers’ bungalow! 
and two small houses one used os an hotel. On the flat ground 
across the Paraha ravine to the north of the travellers’ bungalow 


1 The charges at the travellers’ bungalow are 2s. (Re.1) for one room for a day and 
night and ja. (8 as,)forone roumforaday. There isa mesamanand messenger, The 
messman's boarding charges are, besides wine, for a hot breakfast or luncheon 2s, 
(fe. 1), for a cold breakfast or luncheon Ls, Gd. (12 as.), and fordinmer 3s, (Rs. 14). 
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reached from the Poona road, across the little wooded ravine where 
the Dhobis wash, traces of a cleared carriage way and several house 
plinths seem to mark the site of the straw-built shed, built by Mr. 

phinstone, and often visited by him when Governor of Bombay 
(1819-1827). The house stands close to the edge of the rocky 
precipice skirting the Paraha ravine and commands a fine view west 
and south to the Khanddla plateau About o hundred yards to the 
west of the travellers’ bungalow is a pyramid-shaped stone monument 
to Mr. Graham the botamst.? A few yards to the east of Graham's 
monument are two small tombs, one with a flat, the other with an 
cling stone.® Further north where the ground falls into a lower 
plateau is a flat stone about two feet from the ground 44 long and 
three broad with a raised central square block on which a pai of. foot- 

ints are carved. This stone marks the grave of a Hindu mason or 
Gavandi who died while the railway was being made. 

To the west of the station, the Bombay road passes, with the post 
office on the right and a wooded knoll on the left, through new 





1 Colonel J. White, R.E. As early as 181] Mr. Elphinstone had found out the 
charm of Khanddls. In December 1811 (Colebrooke’s Hiphtoatanm J, 243) he wrote : 
The deep solitude of these valleys, apparently shut from all mankind, the silence 
disturbed only by the waving of branches, and the pi ue arrangement of cra, 
and woods, sebatl delightful ideas and lead to the finey of happy hours spent in the 
enjoyment of the pleasures of the imagination. In Septem 1823 (Colebrooke's 
Elphinstone, If, 247) he wrote from Khanddla: Ihave this morning ridden from 
Panvel on to my bungalow here; Tam now in my room within three 6s of the 
cliff. My window is immediately over it. It has been raining and thin clouds are 
still sailing up the chasm. Nak Puner isin sight over a cloud which covers the 
whole of the top of the Khanddla hill. The cascade though not full is in great 
beauty and the sound of it is the only one heard. 


* The inscription runs: To 
John Graham, Esqr., 
Doputy Post Master General of Bombay, 
An Active Originator, Warm Supporter, and Accomplished Member 
of the Agricultural Society of Western Indis. 
Born at Wostkirk on Hak 1805 
Died at Kandallia 26th May 1838. 
Erected by bis numerous Friends throughout this Presidency 
In commemoration of 
The many Estimable qualities for which he waa distinguished in all the relations 
of Private Lifo and 
The untiring exertion to oblige for which ho was not loss Conspicuous in the 
Discharge of his Official Functions 
And in token of thoir high sense 
of his Disinterested Labours and Valusble Contributions 
in the cause of Botanical Beience. 


4 The writing on the fat stone rons ; 
Bacred 
To tha Momory 
of 
Wim. Byrne, 

Late EH. M's IV Lt. Dragoons, Who 
Departed this life 28th January 1944, 

Agod 50 years 

Leaving a widow and « large family to lament their loss. 


Weep oot for me my children dear 
Tam pot dead but sleeping hore. 
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‘Khandala, a double line of low-tiled or iron-roofed houses with a 
stone-built school and some brick-built A sgt nrc’ and grocers’ 
oor eee. this, after passing over railway the lake lies on 
the left and on the right is a second hamlet with a Parsi rest-house, 
a blacksmith’s and a haGeaes shop, and some other houses chiefly 
of lower class Hindus. On a wooded knoll to the right stands a 
dwelling house, the property of Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai. To the left 
in front are the rest-quarters for troops and a rest-house for travellers 
and the Roman Catholic church, To the south at the mouth of 
the Vajiri pass are two small dwelling-houses, and in the west on 
the barrack spur surrounded by casuarina trees is the Khandala hotel, 
further to the north a smaller house used as officers’ quarters, the 
barrack outhouses, two long flat-roofed blocks of barracks, another 
set of outhouses, and a hospital, and a little further to the north 


the English chapel. At the end of the cliff with rows of tall 
casuarina 


ont trees is Bairdmji’s bungalow overhanging the Ulhds 
y. 
The old forts, rock-temples, and sacred es in the country 
round make Khanddla a convenient centre for a number of tri 
These trips yao dl divided into two classes, half-day trips and whole- 
day trips. the half-day trips the simplest is to walk, ride, or 
drive two miles to Londvla, walk about three quarters of a mile 
through its sacred grove, and come back up the steep grassy slope of 
Bhoma hill along its rolling plateau and back by the bush-clad Vajiri 
pase a round of about six mi The crest of the Vajiri pass, or still 
tter, the top of the Umbari scarp to the west, commands an 
excellent view of the Thana and many of the West Poona hills. 
North, across the upper gorge of the Uihés, rise the plateau and 
the double-fortified s of Rajmdchi, and behind Raéjmachi the 
distant masses of Jivdhan and Nana's Thumb, the watchers of the Nana 
. A little to the right of Raéjmichi is the flat crest of Dhak, and 
behind, through a break in the range, the Kusur pass hills. Further 
east and closer at hand are the lower and tamer spurs of the Gira 
or Tungérli hills, The eastern view of the Indrdyani valley is hidden 


The writing on the upright stone runs : 
Sacred 


to the 
"Memory of 
Mary Jane 
Infant Daughter of 
Joseph and Harriot 


Aged 13 months and 25 days. 


On high she now doth stand 
With Angel’s harp and voice ; 
And midst the saintly band 
She doth in Christ rejoice. 

1 Near the west wall of the garden of Mr, Bairdmji’s house is a pillar sbout a foot 
square and four feet high covered with rich much worn carving. Among the figures 
are more than one small seated images. The pillar is said to have been brought 
from near the reversing station by a Mr, Adam who was employed in making the 
railway. 


a 


Half Day. 
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by the ridge of the Bhoma hill. To the south, beyond the lands of 
uranda where the Indriyani takes its rise, is the western cliff 
of Sikarpathdr and to the left the three nobs of Devha rising b 
se ebes otepe to the j head of Morgiri or Jimbulni. Behind 
the bare western scarp of Sakarpathir rise the two isolated peaks of 
Kosri fort and Malegar backed by wild lofty ranges, the Mulshi hills 
behind Kodri and the Tel Baili hills behind Malegar. ‘To the west, 
beyond the Sahyidri ravines, stretch the rice fields and 
uplands of the Patélganga valley with the epee lake of 
hopivli in the foreground, and down the centre of the valley the lon 
rows of trees that mark the line of the Bombay high road. Beyond 
the Sahyidri spurs, that form the southern limit of the Patdlganga 
valley, rises the massive block of Ménikgad on the borders I hee 
and Karjat; behind Manikgad stretches the water of the Apta 
creek, anc further west, out of Bombay harbour, rises the round- 
topped hill of Karanja. To the right of Khopivli, beyond the 
railway spur, stretches the flat top of Miitherdn, and the meget 
crags 2 Bava Malang, and to the south the level crest of Pra 
and the sharp point of False Funnel. Behind the south shoulder of 
False Funnel are the Persik hills and, further to the west, Sdlsette 
rising in three chief groups, Sdétkhindi behind Thana in the north, 
the Ranheri group in the centre, and the hills round Wehdr in the 
south. Further to the north, rising close at hand from the Ulhiés 
Tavine, is the wooded knoll-crowned plateau of Beran or Pathdr and 
a group of distant hills centering in the rugged mass of Mahuli, 
Across the Ulhds valley from Beran, Réjmicht Bhimashankar und 
the watchers of the Nana pass complete the view. 

A second trip, which also is best made on foot, is, after ing two 
miles along the Lonfvla road to the railway gate which leads to the 
Lonévla grove, to turn north across the ‘lungirli rice-lands and 
climb the Gira range that divides the villages of ''ungdrli and Kunch, 
From its central position Gira commands a finer view than almost 
any except the highest hills, ‘To the north, bounded to the rieht by 
flat-topped ridges in the lands of Kuli, Péngloli, and V vanidi, 
stretches the wild wooded crest of the Sahyadris, gashed by the 
branch of the Kachal gorge, that, all but a narrow neck, cuts off 
Raéjmachi from the Decean. Behind Rijmdéchi are the distant out- 
lines of Bhimishankar, Jivdhan, and Nana's Thumb. Over the narrow 
neck, to the east of Réjmichi, rises the massive level outline of 
Dhak, and, further to the right, range rises behind range till the 
view is closed by the Tékir spur three miles from Khadkéla, East and 
south-east lies the Indréyani valley, the level rice-lands broken by 
wooded Knolls, and bounded on the south by the wild clear-cut 
outlines of Kuvara, Batrasi, Visipur, Lohogad, and the Sikarpathdr 
‘lateau, behind which rise the lofty peaks of Morgiri or Jaémbhulni, 

oiri fort, and Saltdr. To the west lies the hollow of Khandala, 
bounded to the south by the Bhoma-Umbari range and ending 
northward in the ru a rge of the upper Ulhds stretching to 
the base of the woc (pes of Beran or Nath Pathar, behind 
which rise Métherin and Prabal, and, in the distance, the Sélsette 
hills and the Bombay harbour, After reaching the crest of the 
Gira hill the path runs east along the hill-top till it turns down a 
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steep gorge through a grove of old trees and huge climbers. It 
then crosses the rice-lands of Piingloli back to Londvla and 
Khandéla. The whole distance is about nine miles. 

A third trip, which, like the two former trips, should be made on 
foot, is south thipegh the Vajiri pass in the Bhoma-Umbari range 
down into the lands of Karvanda, up a steep zigzag grassy path, 
about three miles to the top of the Duke’s Nose or the Nagphani 
that is Cobra’s Hood, which commands a wide view like, and, in some 

ts, finer than the view from the Umbari bluff. Then back 
to within half a mile of Karvanda, turn to the west keeping the gaunt 
scarp of Négphani to the right, and wind al a Tugged uneven 
path through the rich forest that stretches to the foot of the Sahyadri 
slopes. Towards the north the wood grows thinner and the path, 
crossing the crests of spurs and winding along the edges of ravines, 
keeps fairly level till it reaches the grassy plateau on which stands 
the Khandala hotel, The whole distance is about nine miles 

A fourth half-day trip, which can be done only on foot and is beat 
suited for a morning walk, is along the Bombay road to the first 
turn below Bairdmji’s bungalow. Then leaving the road, pass along 
a path that slopes down the west side of the ravine till it is 
crossed by the railway, keep tothe railway for about 500 yards, 
and, leaving it when it enters » cutting, take to the left hand 
zigzag up the steep southern face of Beran or Nath Pathar. 

et the Sai of the hill, wie a ames a feet sahore the 
travellers’ bungalow, pass 1 throug ched grass and stunted 
coppice, about a mile and half to the top of either of the knolls. 
Beyond the knolls, the hill top stretches im o second but shorter 
plateau, the part of the hill east of the knolls being known as Beran 
and the west as Nith Pathir. The view to the north is over the Ulhés 
valley with, in the distance, Dugad north of Matherin and Mahuli 
further to the right. To the north-east are the steep bare sidea and 
flat plateau of Rajmichi with its two fortified peaks. Behind 
Rajmachi rises Dhak, and, beyond a deep bay in the line of the 
Salt yadris, Bhimishankar, Jivdhan, and Nana’s Thumb. Tothe east 
and south-east, beyond the Ulhis gorge, are the peaks along the 
south of the Indrayani valley, the rounded Kuvara, the pointed 
Batrasi, the long flat of Vistipur, and the short comb-back of Lohogad. 
Further to the south are the isolated peaks of Tung and Tikona and 
the jagged outline of Morgiri or Jémbulni. To the south rise the 

inted searp of the Duke's Nose and in the distance the heights af 
Melbaili and Tamani. To the left isthe heavy bluff of Manikgad 
and the range that centres in the pillarlike peak of Karndla or 
Funnel Hill. Futher to the left are the smaller pillar of False 
Funnel, and the long flat backs of Prabal and Mitherén. The 
Beran plateau is y off for water. About month after the 





1 The ares trees are: rundi barand emis, Oren Byer Prong ntsc 
wi us rugosa, jdmShul Eagenia jambolanum, anpani id Memecylon 
edule, Reccr Sunsedsnat latifoliam, sn Ficus cordifolia, faiguada adna Lagerstremia 
rviflora, bonda aula Vanguiera edulis, rdmefa Ls on eriocephalus, daan 
Briedelia retusa, and vdras Heterophragma roxburghii, 
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Chapter XIV. rains some families of Prep ie come bringing herds of cattle. 

Places. There are then some pools at the eastern foot of the knolls. But 
wee these pools soon dry and there is seldom water later than January. 

prey There are six chief whole-day trips, two east. one to the Vehdrgaon 

wisi Dia or Karle and Bhaja caves and the other to the forts of Lohogad and 

: Visipur; one south-east to the Bedsa caves ; one south to Sikarpathdr; 

one west to the Gambhirndth cave; and one north to Raj i fort. 

For the Karle and Bhaja caves the only route in the beginning 
of the fair season is to ride or drive to the Karle travellers’ bungalow 
about six miles; ride or walk to the Karle caves and back to 
the bungalow about three miles; breakfast at the bungalow ; and in 
the afternoon ride or walk to the Bhaja caves about three miles, 
and back six miles to Khandéla. The whole distance is about twenty 
miles. In the later part of the cold and during the hot season 
(March-June) the pleasantest route is to drive or ride by the old 
Poona road along the south limit of the Indréyani valley about eight 
miles to Bhija ; from Bhaja about two miles to the Karle bungalow, . 
breakfast, and in the afternoon drive or ride two miles to the Karle 
caves and back by a cross country track that joins the main road 
near the village of Viikshai about two miles west of Karle. The 
whole distance is about eighteen miles. The caves are deseribed 
under Vehérgaon and Bhaja. 

The second whole-day trip to the east is, in the early part of the 
cold season, to ride or drive to Karle, from Karle to walk or ride 
about two miles to Bhaja, and from Bhija to walk up a pass to 
the plateau from which Loho rises on the right and Visaipur on 
the left. Visit Lohogad, and then going east, up the south face of 
Visapur, cross the hill and come down along the plateau above 
the Bhaja caves ; then back to Karle and home by the main road to 
Khandila. In the later part of the fair season and during the hot 
weather the pleasantest way of seeing Lohogad and Visdpur is to take 
the old Poona road, and leaving it at the village of Avadhi, to climb 
the pass, cross the Lohogad plateau, climb ticks and examine 
the fort, descend to the plateau and passing on to isipur cross the 
hill and return, meeting horses or a pony-cart at Bhaja. The 
whole distance is about eighteen miles. Details are given under 
Lohogad and Visipur. 

The trip to the Bedsa caves is along the old Poona road and 
under Lohogad eleven miles to Pimpalgaon ; climb the hill; go down 
the back a few hundred feet ; and pass about one and a half miles to 
the caves, and return by the same route. The whole distance is 
about twenty-five miles. The caves are described under Bedsa, 

The next trip is to the southern hills either through the Vajiri 
ps about four miles or round by Londivla eight miles to the top of 
Sirota Sota ghia Neel ines mh may be made in almost any 

irection. One of the is about four miles south . 
Devgad wood. no ae ree 

The trip to the Briéhmanic rock temple ambhirnath ji 
the north date of Beran or Nath Pathdr ss Med only te thee 
The way is the same as to the top of Beran hill, except instead of 
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leaving the railway at the first cutting, keep along the line Shrough 
SIX erent eek 500 feet balow Khandata, Then, leaving the 
railway on the right, climb a steep hillside about 150 feet above the 
railway with roughly cut steps near the top. From this the path 
leads Jor a short distance along a rough rocky | under an 
overhanging scarp with an outer row of very old Michelia cham 

or chdmpha trees, In front of the cave, which from its oat sloping 
roof seems to be partly at least natural cavern, is a rude frame 
supported on four pillars with a sloping roof roughly thatched with 
plantain leaves! Details of the cave are given under Jambrug in 
the Thana Statistical Account. 

The path to Rajmachi fort in the north-east begins with a. long 
bend to the east. It then winds along the rough crest of the 
Sahyddris, round the top of the deep Kachal valley, across a narrow 
neck or isthmus and round, upa ae pass, to the plateau from which 
rise the double fortified peaks of Manranjan on the west and the 
higher and steeper Shrivardhan on the east. The way back is across 
the same neck and slong the same rough platean and as the distance 
is about twenty-four miles, the whole of which must be done at a 
walk and most of it on foot, it is difficult to complete the trip much 
under twelve hours, 

Khed, north latitude 18° 50’ and east longitude 73° 57’, on the 
Bhima, twenty-five miles north of Poona, is a municipal town, the 
head-quarters of the Khed sub-division, with in 1872 a population 
of 6446 and in 1881 of 7015. The limits of the Khed township 
include the enormous tillage area of 13,060 acres or u of 
twenty square miles and about twenty-four hamlets. The town 
has geod camping grounds especially in a mango grove about a mile 
to the east, and a rest-house for native travellers on the Bhima 
near the Ahmadnagar road. [Besides the sub-divisional revenue 
and police offices Khed has a sub-judge’s court, a municipality, 
a dispensary, a Government school, a post office, the tomb of the 
Moghal general Dildvarkhin and three temples. 

e municipality was established in 1863, In 1882-83 it had an 
income of £45 (Rs.450) chiefly from a house-tax and an expenditure 
of £80 (Rs. 800). The dispensary was opened in 1876. 
In 1882-83 it treated twenty in-patients and 4187 out-patients at 
a cost of £69 (Rs. 690). Dilavarkhin’s tomb and mosque lie to 
the north of the town just outside the Delhi gate. They are 
surrounded by a wall enclosing a large plot of land most of which is 
under cultivation. The shrine is domed and built on a raised plat- 
form, the upper part of which is ornamented all round with a hanging 
wreath of sculptured flowers, The outside is quadrangular with a 
minaret flanking the dome at each corner, The four walls are adorned. 
each with a double row of three blank arches, the centre arch in the 
lower and the two side arches in the upper row being minutely 
cusped, The shrine contains two tombs said to be of Dilavarkhaén 
and his brother? An inscription over the entrance shows that the 





1 There Was once a gin, # well built porch which was burnt down, 
My gree Gazetteer, XIV. 108-110, 
1A third brother of Dilavarkhan is baried at Rahimatpur in Satara, 
o 666—3] 
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tomb was built in 1613 (1. 1022) or ser in the reign of Jahangir 
(1605-1627). The small mosque to the west of the tomb is a 
graceful imen of Musalm4n carved-stone work. It is built on a 
raised platform and has a double row of three arches. 

The three temples are of Tukdidevi, Siddheshvar, and Vishnu. The 
temple of Tukéidevi at Tukéivadi lies a few yards to the right of 
the Poona-Nasik road. The temple, which is a rough skate 
building, is entered from the east through a small porch with a w 
and pillars on either side. The porch opens into a hall or manda 
with twelve pillars in four rows of three each and led by a hig 
parapet wall surmounted by short single-stone pillars. The pi 
are rude and massive; square about the middle, then eight-sided, 
then four-sided, again eight-sided, and then a series of rings 
surmounted by a square abacus which is tapped by a heavy headpiece 
with four projections. A flat stone roof rests on the pillars and 
recedes slightly beneath each set of four pillars. The external roof 
of the hall or nave is flat with a pot or kalash at each of the four 
corners and a small spire where the hall roof meets the shrine. The 
shrine has an oval dome with a rude minaret at each of the four 
corners. In front of the temple isa one-stone lamp-pillar, The 
temple of Siddheshvar stands among trees on the Bhima about half 
a ‘ine east of the town. The building includes a nave, a transept, 
and ashrine. It is entered from the north through a small porch 
whose roof rests on two pillars. The shrine has a p idal and 
fluted or ribbed roof with a dome above and some <nks Greate 
adorning the ribs on the east and west. Over either transept is a 
smaller dome and a very small one over the nave. The projecting 
entablature of the temple is adorned underneath with a abaci 
ending in what looks lke a Jing and with an occasional fi : 
Sanskrit inscription over the doorway shows that the temple was 
built by Trimbak Mahddev a Véni im 1725 (S. 1647). A fair is 
held on the Mahdshivrétra Day in February-March. To the north- 
east of the temple is a ruinous corridor rest-house of brick and 
mortar. Its eastern side consists of four cusped arches, and the 
north side of seven arches of which the middle only is cusped. The 
flat roof is ornamented with a pierced cornice. To the north of the 

e is a small pond with flights of steps on the east north and 
south. On the west the corridor has eight pillars and two 
ilastera in its frontage towards the pond, The north steps are 
roken by two small shrines facing similar shrines on the south. 
About a mile south of Khed on the Bhima is a temple to 
Vishnu built about 1830 by Chandiréim an ascetic. A small fair is 
held at the temple on the dark eighth of Shrdvan or July-August. 
In 1707 Khed was the scene of an action between Shihu and the 
of his aunt Tardbai the widow of Raja Rim. Dhandji, the 
general of Tarébdi, did not support her minister the Pant Pratimidhi 
who fled to Satara." 

Kedgaon village in Bhimthadi about twelve miles north of Supa, 
with in 1881 a population of 1572, has a station on the Peninsula 


se 1 Grant Duff's Marthde, 186, 
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railway 334 miles east of Poona. The 1880 railway returns showed Chapter XIV.- 
17,802 passengers and 489 tons of goods, Places. 
Kikvi, a large village twelve miles south-west of Sdsvad, with K 
in 1881 a pavelatol 1563, has a weekly market on Saturday. ast 
Koarigad Fort, in the Mulshi pone division on the Poona- Koancam 
Kolaba frontier, rises on a flat to etached hill naka Font. 
the Ambavyni pass about twenty miles south of the Bor pass an 
about forty miles west of Poona. Stretching north and south with 
an extreme end pointing north, the fort is about a mile and a half in 
circumference, The ascent lies over a steep gorge, and the passage 
to the main entrance, which is completely covered with fallen 
masonry, leads on the north-east to.a ruined gateway standing 
among blown-up walls. There is another on the west or weakest 
side of the fort. It is much more difficult than the main entrance, 
being steeper and up the rugged face of the rock. The defences 
include a wall banquette round the top, embrasured for guns at 
irregular intervals, and provided with embrasured towers at the 
corners. The top is flat and much of it is occupied by two large 
ponds supplied with abundant water and by a ruined temple of 
Koaridevi' Seven large cannon lic on the hill, Lakshmi, the 
largest of them, being pointed to command the Ambayni pass. 
n 1486 Koari was taken by Malik Ahmad afterwards the first History. 
Ahmadnagar king* In the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
according to Koli tradition, a Koli Lumaji Bhokhar, the chief or 
naik of Pimpalgaon in the Mahdd valley, was anxious to be sarndik or 
head of the Ko is. To gain the favour of the Musalmaén government 
Lumaji brought word that there was a splendid horse in Kosri fort, 
If he was given some money he would try and get it for the 
emperor. The money was advanced, the Kolis of all the fifty-two 
valleys gathered, and surrounded the fort. At the end of a 
year, 08 the siege had made no progress, the Musalmdn governor 
threatened that unless they took the fort in a month a number 
of them would be put to a disgraceful death. Many of the Kolis 
fled, but Lumdji and some of his friends dressing as woodmen 
rot into the fort and bribing one of the garrison by his help got a 
der fastened at the top. Luméji and his friends came down 
from the fort and then with a band of their followers began to 
climb. When they reached the foot of the rock from whose top the 
ladder was hanging they found the ladder was seven or eight feet 
short. One got on the back of another and a third on him and 
so reached the ladder and seventy or eighty made their way to the 
fort. They overpowered the guard and secured the horse. The: 
were carrying it off in triumph when one of the garrison shot it dead. 
The Musalman governor was so pleased with Luméji’s daring that he 
raised him to the rank of a noble and enriched him. In the Maratha 
war of 1818 Lieutenant-Colonel Prother advanced to Koari after 
taking Lohogad, Visépur, Rajméchi, and Tung and Tikona in Bhor 
territory. Its difficulty of access from the Karle valley showed 


' When the fort was deserted in 1818 the temple ornaments which were valued at 
about £50 (Rs, 500) were bronght to Bombay and made over to the Mumbadevi 
goddess, * Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 191. 
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considerable obstruction to the progress of the detachment ; and one 
attempt to communicate with the road leading to it from Poona proved 
ineffectual. Another avenue being found, Lieutenant-Colonel Prother 
came before the place on 11th Pea with an advance party which 
drove in the enemy’s outposts, leaving the remainder of the detach- 
ment to follow under Major Hall of His Majesty's 89th Foot 
which arrived on the following day with the exception of the heavy 
train, Even this had been greatly lightened by leaving at Lohogad 
two eighteen-pounders and one of the thirteen-inch mortars, On 
the 13th a fire from the smaller mortar opened pape the place and 
produced immediately an evident conflagration, while another battery 
was in a state of forwardness, opposite the north-eastern gateway, 
which was the chief access to the Tort. On the morning of the 14th 
at daybreak, this likewise opened with good effect from one 
thirteen, one ten, and two eight-inch mortars, and about seven in the 
evening the enemy's magazine was seen to blow up which laid the 
chief gateway in ruins and burnt several of their houses. This 
induced the garrison to demand a suspension of hostilities, which 
was followed an hour afterwards by their surrender. About 700 
men sup to include some of those who had fled from Vanipar 
and Lohogad and the commandant Jinoba Bhiu were en 
prisoners. The loss of the detachment on this occasion was twelve 
men eeeeng one officer of Engineers slightly wounded, and that of 
the enemy about thirty-five most of whom were killed at the 
explosion. Treasure valued at about £10,000 (Rs. 1 lakh) and some 
rain were found in the fort. The fall of Koari was followed on the 
7th by the surrender and occupation of the dependent fortress of 
Gangad about eight miles to the south. 


Koregaon village, twenty-five miles south-west of Sirur and 
about sixteen miles north-east of Poona, with in 1881 a population of 
960, is famous for its successful defence on the lst of January 1518 
by 800 British troops against 30,000 Maréthas. Towards the end of 
December, in the pursuit of Bajirév Peshwa which followed the battle 
of Kirkee (5th November 1817), news reached Colonel Burr, who was 
in charge of Poona, that Béjirdév was passing south from Junnar and 
meant to attack Poona. Colonel Burr sent to Sirur for help, The 
second battalion of the first regiment Bombay Native Infantry of 
500 rank and file under Captam Francis Staunton, accompanied by 
300 irregular horse and two six-pounder guns manned by twenty- 
four European Madras artillerymen under a serjeant and a 
Lieutenant, left Sirur for Poona at eight in the evening of the 
Slst of December. After marching all night, a distance of 
twenty-five miles, about ten in the morning, from the high ground 


1 For the reconnaissance and investment of the fort Lieutenant Remon of the 
Engineers and a party under Captain Rose of His Majesty's 50th Regiment were 
detached from Seruli six miles south-east of Koari on the morning of the 11th and 
they completely succeeded in their object of gallantly driving in the enemy who 
were advantageously posted on a height protected by a well directed fire from the 
fort guns. The besieging force with knapeacks on the shoulders of the men and 
after a march of six miles advanced to the charge up a steep hill to the very walls of 
the fort, the besieged keeping up a brisk fire of cannon and muaketry. Bombay 
Courier, 2th March 1818. 3 Blacker'’s Maritha War, OAT 2 
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behind Talegaon Dhamdhere, they saw across the Bhima the Peshwn’s 
army of 25,000 Maratha horse. Captain Staunton marched on as 
if to ford the river, then turned, took the village. Koregaon 
_ was surrounded by a mud wall of no peer strength.’ Captain 
Staunton secured a strong position for his guns and awaited the 
enemy's attack. As soon as the Maratha horse saw the British they 
recalled a body of 5000 infantry which was some distance al 
When the infantry arrived three parties, each of 600 choice 
Arabs Gosiivis aaa regular infantry, under cover of the river 
bank and supported by two guns, advanced to storm the vi 
on three pomts. A continued shower of rockets set on fire 
many of the houses. The village was surrounded by horse and 
foot and the storming party broke down the wall im several 
places and forced their way in and secured a strong square 
enclosure from which they could not be dislodged. Though the 
village stood on the river bank the besiegers cut them off from water. 
Wearied with their night’s march, under a burning sun, without 
food and without water, a handful of men held an open village against 
an army. Every foot was disputed, several streets and houses were 
taken and retaken, but more than half the European officers being 
wounded, the Arabs made themselves masters of a small temple, where 
three of the officers were lying wounded. Assisiant Surgeon Wingate, 
one of their number, got up, and went out, but was ‘immediately 
stabbed by Arabs and his body mangled, Lieutenant Swanston, 
who hed two severe wounds, advised Sis remaining companion to 
suffer the Arabs to rifle them, which they did but without 
further violence. In the meantime, a party of the battalion under 
Lieutenant Jones and Assistant Surgeon Wyllie, came to the rescue, 
retook the temple and carried their companions to a place of greater 
safety. Thirst drove the besieged nearly frantic and some of the 
nners, all of whom fought with glorious bravery, thinking resistance 
opeless, begged for a surrender. Captain Staunton would not hear 
of yielding. The gunners were still dissatisfied when their officer, 
Lieutenant Chisholm, happened to be killed and the enemy encouraged 
by his death rushed on one of the guns and tock it. Lieut. Pattinson, 
Adjutant of the Second Battalion, a man six feet seven inches in height, 
of giant strength and heroic courage, was lying mortally wounded shot 
through the body. Hearing that the gun was taken he called on the 
Grenadjers once more to follow him, and, seizing a musket by the 
muzzle, rushed into the thick of the Arabs and felled them right and 
left till a second ball through the body disabled him, He was nobly 
seconded, the gun was retaken, and dragged out of a heap of dead 
Arabs, Lieutenant Chisholm’s body was found with the head cut off. 
This is the fate, cried Captain Staunton, of all who fall dead or alive 
into Maritha hands. The gunners took the lesson to heart and fought 
on with unflinching courage, and the defence did not slacken though 
only three officers, Captain Staunton, Lieutenant Jones, and Assistant 
Surgeon Wyllie, remained fit for duty. Towards evening their 
ease seemed hopeless. As night fell the attack lightened and they 


1 Grant Duff (Mardthds, 656) describes the wall aa full of large breaches on the river 
side and completely open on the east, This was its state at the end of the siege, 
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t water. Ey nine the firing ceased and the Marithés left. 
Of the 834 defenders of Koregaon 275 were killed wounded 
and missing, of whom were twenty of the twenty-six ners.! 
The Marathas lost between 500 and 600 killed and wounded. In 
reward for the defence of Koregaon which General Sir T. Hislop 
described as ‘ one of the most heroic and brilliant achievements ever 
recorded on the annals of the Army’ the second battalion of the 
First Regiment was made Grenadiers as the first battalion had been 
made for the defence of Mangalur. The motto of the regiment 
became Mangalur and Koregaon.? Captain Staunton was appointed 
an honorary aide-de-camp to the Governor General and presented b 
the Court of Directors with a sword ornamented with a suitab. 
inscription and a sum of 500 guineas. On attaining the rank of 
Major in 1823 Captain Staunton was appointed a companion of the 
Most Honourable the Military Order of the Bath? 

Mr. Elphinstone, who visited Koregaon two days after the fight 
(3rd January 1818), found every sign of violence and havoc. e 
houses were burnt and scattered with accoutrements and broken 
arms, and the streets were filled with the bodies of dead men and 
horses. The men were mostly Arabs and must have attacked most 
resolutely to have fallen in such numbers, Some wounded were 
treated with the same care as the British wounded. About fii 
bodies within the village and half a dozen without, with the wound 


and the dead, made not less than 300. About fifty bodies of sepoys . 
rfectly 


and. eleven Europeans, besides the officers, were found impe 


At® the eminence near the river is a round stone tomb, where the 
artillerymen killed in the action were buried, At this point the 
river is crossed, and 300 yards to the left of the Poona road on the 
opposite bank is an obelisk 64 feet high of which 25 feet is pediment 
12° 8" square. It stands on a stone platform 32’ 4" square. The 
obelisk is of polished hard stone, and is enclosed with a stone wall 
six feet high on three sides, and an iron railing with a handsome 
iron gate and two lamps on the west side. The inscription on the 
north and south sides is in Marathi ; and the inscription on the west 
side given below is in English. The inseription on the north and 
east sides gives the names of the English killed and wounded, and 
of four natives attached to the artillery who were killed, from which 
it appears that of the eight officers engaged three were killed and 
two wounded, and of the twenty English artillerymen eleven were 
killed. The English inscription on the west side is: 





1 The details are: Second battalion First Regiment, 00 rank ond file and five 
officers, Captain Staunton, Lieutenant Pattinson killed, Lieutenant Conellan 
wounded, Lieutenant Jones, Assistant Surgeon Wingate, killed. Artillery, twenty- 
four men and two officers, Lieutenant Chisholm killed and Assistant Su n Wyllie. 
Auxiliary Horse 300 men and one officer, Lieutenant Swanston wihcned: Grant 
Dnil's Marithds, 655 footnote 2. ? Grant Duff's Marithds, 655 footnote 1. 

* The sword was presented to Captain Staunton on the Ist of January 1820 by the 
Honourable Mountstnart Elphinstone, Five years later Lieutenant-Colonel Staunton, 
C.5., died on the 25th of June 1525 off the Cape of Good Hope, Historical R 
2nd Grenadier Regiment, 19-34, 39. * Colebrooke's Elphinstone, IT. 16-17. 
bate Tit cei Bombay Handbook, 304-305. Compare Jacquemont, Voyage dans I' 
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is erected to commemorate the defence of Coregaum —_— 

by a Detachment commanded by Captain Places. 
Staunton of the Bombay Establishment Koxseson 
which was surrounded on the 1st of January 1816 . 

by the Peshwa's whole army under his Obeliak 
parec oo Tnecription, 

and withstood throughout the day a series of 


the moat obstinate 


persevered in his desperate reals 1 

and, seconded by the unconquerable spirit of 
his Detachment, 
at length achieved the signal discomfiture of 
the 
and acoomplished one of the proudest 
triumphs 
ofthe British Army in the East. 





To perpetuate 
the Memory of the brave troopa 
to whoee heroic firmness and devotion it owes 


MDCCCEZIT. 
Kurkumb, a small village of 911 people, on the Poona-Sholaépur = Kuzxvam. 
road, seven miles south-east of Patas station and about twenty miles 
north of Baramati, has two temples built in honour of Phirangyideyi, 
one in the village and the other on a neighbouring hill. The larger 
temple of cut and polished stone is eight-sided with an audience hall 
or sabhdmandap and verandas on both sides, The other temple 
on the hill is smaller and was built by Sambhaji Naik Nimbdlkar, 
Deshmukh of Phaltan in 1759 (Shak 1681). It contains a Mardthi 
inscription in Devnigari characters dated Shak 1681 (a.p. 1759) 


recording the name and the pedigree of the builder of the temple. 

About four miles south of the Karle cave hills and eight miles south- —_Lomoaap axp 
east of Khandala, in the range that forms the southern limit of the Visirvr. 
Indraiyani valley, stand two fortified hills, Lohogad to the west short 
and comb-backed, and Visépur long and level to the east. From the 
village of Bhaja, about a mile south of the Karle railway station, a path 
leads up the face of a slightly wooded spur to the plateau from which 
rise the sheer cliffs of Lohogad on the right, and the tamer sides of 
Visipur on the left. From the top of the , between two hills, the 
track divides, one branch running west below the cliffs of Lohogad, 
the other east below the slopes of Visipur, This is the simplest path 
up either of the hills and is open all through the fair season. During 
the hot months (March-May) the pleasantest way of seeing Loho- 
gad and Visépur from Khanddla or Lonsivla, is to start from the 
western village of Avadholi, climb Lohogad from the south, and 

ing to Visipur, scramble up the steep rugged gorge in its south 
i. and, crossing the hill, return by the north ravine along a smooth 








1 Compare Chesson and Woodhall’s Bombay Miscellany, VIL. 46-45, 
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part-tilled plateau and down the steep hill-side that overhangs the 

i of Bhaja. From Lonivla, keeping to the nen under the 
southern range of hills, a rough cross country road follows the line 
of the first English highway between Poona and the Bor pass,’ 
about four and a half miles south-east to Avadholi. The r 
view of Lohogad shows a long rocky point, known as the Scorpion’s 
Sting or Vichu-kdnta, running north-west from the main body of 
the upper hill, and ending, over the Avadholi valley, in a bare black 
fortified crag. From Avadholi the path leads up a steep well 
wooded pass to a rolling plateau with scattered trees and patches 
of tillage from which, on the left, rises the black cliff of Lohogad fort. 
At first under the Scorpion’s Sting, a cliff about 300 feet high, and 
then, under the bare scarp of the main hill whose walled crest, con- 
nected with the Scorpion’s Sting by an arched gateway, rises about 
150 feet higher, the path leads through about two miles of open 
woodland and hill tillage tothe shady village of Lohvadi. To the 
left, of Lohvadi are the sites of some large buildings, the dwellin 
of the local deshmukhs who had formerly large mansions and a w 
and garden. A filled wp well may still be seen, in which bro 
to the local story at a wedding the child bride and bridegroom f 
were drowned and the place was deserted, 

Behind Lohvddi a path leads to eas sole pemence to the ae 
where, from among the trees, up the face of a steep spur, win 
a flight of sie. cantly built partly rock-cut, pas et by four 
arched gateways, each flanked by double bastions rising one above 
the other, the highest standing clear against the sky.* On the 
right, before reaching the lowest gateway, at the foot of a high 
rugged scarp, is a row of three caves, their mouths, except 
narrow doorways, closed by modern masonry walls. The first cave, 
known as the Salt Store, and measuring nineteen feet long by 
twenty-two broad and six anda half high, is plain without pillars 
or roe Along the east wall are two stone benches each about 
six feet long by three broad and two high. Between the stone 
benches a door, cut in the rock, leads into a second cave, also plain 
and without pillars, about twenty-six feet by twenty and seven high 
and divided into two op by a modern stone and 
mortar wall. A door in the back L of this cave opens on 
a second smaller chamber. A few yards further along the hill side 
is a third cave, with a masonry wall built nearly across the entrance 
and the inside partly filled with water. Beyond it is a large rock- 
cut water cistern about forty feet square and eighteen deep, the 
roof supported on two rough rock-cut pillars. In the bare face of 
the cliff about thirty feet above this line of caves, reached by a broken 
flight of rock-cut steps, are two unfinished cells, the lower five feet 
and a half by five and the upper six by five and four high. A hole 
leads through the floor of the upper into the lower cave, and, when 


1 bay rough and in places entirely destroyed thia road can still be clearly 
traced, It is locally known as the Peshwa's road, and may be on the line of o 
Maritha highway, bat the remains of pavement and metalling seem English, 

® According to Lord Valentia (1503) the gateways take away from the strength of 
the place by offering a lodgment fora storming party. Tra IL. 171. 
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finished, the two would probably have formed one chamber. Their 
position outside of the defences, and the contrast between the modern 
masonry entrance and partition walls and the rest of the work of the 
lower caves, and the rough stone steps and openings into the upper 
caves, bear out the people's belief that these caves were not granaries 
but Buddhist monk-dwellings or, as they say, Pandav-hewn houses, 
Their simplicity and rudeness, and their close resemblance to some 
of the older Junnar caves point to an early date. A little above 
this line of caves rises, on the left, the western bastion of the 
first or Ganesh Gate. This was the first of the additions made 
by Nana Fadnavis about 1789. There is still a generally believed, 
and apparently true, story that the building had to be 

because the foundation of the bastion would not hold. At last Nana 
was warned in a dream that the defences could never be completed 
until the favour of the god of the hill was won by burying alive a 
man andawoman. After much difficulty a Maratha of the Sibale 
clan agreed to offer his eldest son and his son’s wife. A hole was 
dug and the two were buried alive and over them the foundations 
of the bastion were again laid and have ever since stood firm. In 
reward for this sacrifice the headship of the village of Lohvddi was 
taken from a Ghadshi family and given to the SAbale whose fourth 
in descent ia the present police patil. 

Accordi tithe Localisata , of the four gateways, the Ganesh, 
Narayan, Hanumant, and Maha, the first second and fourth were 
built in the time of Nana Fadnavis and the third or Hanumant is 
older and was built by the Musalméns, The satel de all are 
arched in Musalmdn style and strengthened by masonry ions, the 
windings of the steps and the heights of the gateways being so 
planned that the approach is commanded by all the bastions. The 
gates are of teak strengthened with iron, the lowest or Ganesh gate 
being armed against elephants by long iron spikes. Here and there 
in the bastions of the Ganesh and other gates are afew small dis- 
mounted guns.' Inside of the Ganesh Gate on the right hand, about 
the level of the roof of the gateway, is a broken image of Ganpati. 
A little further, about halfway to the Nardyan gate, in a niche on 
the right, is o small broken image of Gauri, Ganpati's mother, 
seated with crossed feet and upturned soles, her hands resting on 
her knees, four bracelets on each wrist, a bodice and a tiara or 
mukut on her head. To the right, about halfway between the 
Narayan and Hanumant gates, are two caves, the nearer fourteen fect 
by sixteen and nine high, used by the Mardthés as a ndchni store, 
and the further, about twenty-nine by thirty feet and twelve high, 
used as arice store. They are plain, without pillars ornament or 
writing, and, except narrow doors, have their mouths closed by 
masonry. Their depth, three or four feet below the entrance, 
and the roughness of the tool-marks, support the local belief that 
they are the work of men, not of the Pandavs, and were cut by the 
Marithds as granaries, A few steps further, before passing through the 
Maruti or Hanumant gateway, a rough broken image of Maruti is cut in 





1 On one of the guns are cut the letters and figures T, P. D. 41-17 and on another 
in Balbodh the words Ali Madat and the figures 3-3-12. 
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the cliffon the right. Just above this image is the Maruti or Hanumant 
gateway, the ongiest gate of the fort, which, according to the local 
story, was built b gir or Aurangzeb, but is probably at least as 
old as the Ah agar kings (1489-1636). <A ps above the 
Maruti gate the staircase is spanned by an arch or kaman fitted with 
holes for bolts and bars. A little further the staircase turns sharp to 
the right in front of the Maha or Great gateway, a plain wooden door 
set in a Musalman arch, with some slight tracery above and a small 
image of Maruti oneither side, Within the gateway is a ruined court 
and guard-room with one arch standing. 

Facing the Maha gate, on a stone plinth about five feet high, stands 
a stone mausoleum, a square tower capped, as it seems from the out- 
side, by a rough clumsy dome. This building, which is about fifteen 
feet equare inside, has two slightly ornamented stone tombs on the 
floor, and rises in a plain well-proportioned dome about twenty-five 
feet high. It has no inscription. According to the local story it is a 
cenotaph in honour of Aurangzeb and one of his wives. Close to the 
mausoleum are the ruins of the small court-house or dhdkti sadar, and 
in front, between the tomb and the cliff edge, are the remains of the 
armoury or lohdar-khina. Behind the dome, the hill rises into a bare 
knoll about 100 feet high, and to the right, under a cliff about thirty 
feet bigh, are the well-built plinths of four courtyards or chauks, 
said to be the remains of the chief Government offices or mothi sadar. 
In the rocky brow behind are a set of four caves. The cave most 
to the south and west has its mouth, all but a hole about two 
feet square, choked with earth and fallen rocks. To the north-east, 
behind the ruins of the chief court-house, is a cistern about twelve 
feet deep cut into the face of the hill, the inner part supported by a 
roughly hewn rock pillar. A few steps to the right, with a porch 
about fifteen feet by eight, is the second cave partly filled with 
mud and water, the entrance blocked by rocks and earth, and with a 
modern wall and door built across it, Inside, a modern stone and 
mortar wall divides the cave, leaving, to the left, a compartment 
about thirty feet by twenty. From this, a few yards to the east, 
two rock-cut doorways lead into two small chambers, one to the 
left the other facing the entrance doorway. The cave is plain 
throughout without pillars or ornament. A few yards further, opening 
from a small terrace strewn with stones and under an overhangin 
rock, is a third cave with a recess on the right and two suai 
chambers on the left. This cave, which is known as the treasury, 
ig serasy sn kothi or Jamdérkhana, measures about sixty feet long 
by forty-five broad and about eight high. It is plain without pillars 
or ornament and has, along the east wall, a stone bench about three 
feet high, five feet broad, and twenty-seven feet long, 

Slight brick partitions divide the cave into compartments about 
fifteen feet square, and up the middle a row of treasure-coffers, about 
three feet square, have been sunk in the floor. A few yards further, 
under an overhanging rock, about six feet deep, is a fourth cave 
known as the Lakshmi Kothi. The original entrance seems to have 
been a central doorway with rock-posts and two side windows or open- 
lugs, each about three feet high and eight long, cut halfway down to 
the floor of the cave, But, except a doorway messuring five feet by 
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three, the front has been closed by a modern stone wall. Inside of 
the door is a rock-cut hall, fifty feet by thirty and seven high, with 
rock-cut side benches, but without pillars ornament or figures. Part 
of the hall, cut off by a brick partition, has been used as a store-room : 
and in the roof, between the outer and inner doorways, a loop has been 
cut from which to hang the scales used in weighing grain and stores, 
In the back wall of this hall are four rough-hewn rock ese each 
about three feet square, | so as to form a central doorway and 
two windows on either side, each window about eight feet long and 
four high, corresponding to the windows in the outer wall. A flight 
of three rough with plain rock-cut side benches, each five feet 
long and three and a half wide, lead to the inner doorway. Within 
this doorway is a second hall, about fifty feet by nine and a half and 
seven high, in no way differing in style from the outer hall, except that 
at each end a door leads into a -cut chamber twelve feet by ten. 
Through the back wall of this second hall are reached a central and 
two side chambers, the central chamber about 17’ 6” by 13’ 6" and 
each of the side chambers ten feet by fourteen, Within this central 
chamber is an inner shrine about eight feet by four with a small room, 
to the left. On the back wall of the shrine are some markings and 
hollows which look as if a relic-shrine or other object of worship had 
been wrenched from the wall. The story is that this cave was the 
dwelling of Lomesh Rishi and that a passage once ran through ‘the. 
ae wall of the shrine into the seer’s bala ae One of the 
usalmién kings is said to have spent sixty bottles of oil in lightin 
this passage ier asasite of the seer, and, on dailin to find him, ote 
the mouth to be closed. Beyond Lakshmi’s ber are two small, 
rough caves and a larger one, apparently about twenty feet by forty, 
now half filled with mud and water. This group of caves is by the 
people believed to be the work of the Péndavs, and thouch no trace 
of ornament figures or writing has been found, the style of the work, 
the position commanding a fine view south-east across the Pauna 
bate to the Mandvi Tikona and gl ok or Jimbhulni hills, and the 
neighbourhood of the old shrine of Bahiroba now the tomb of Shaikh 
Umar, favour the idea that it was once a Buddhist settlement. If 
they are Buddhist, the caves rank among the oldest class belonging ta 
the second or first century before or after Christ, Passing over the 
high ground in which the caves are cut, the path leads to. a walled 
enclosure, at the west end of which, covered by a rough thatched roof, 
is the tomb of Shaikh Umar Avalia an Arab saint. Shaikh. Umar is 
said to have come from Mecca with six brothers one of whom was 
Bava Malang who gave his name to the hill near Kalydn in the 
Konkan and another Shaikh Salla of Poona. They are said to have 
come a8 missionaries before Musalman power was established in the 
Deccan. According to the guardian or mujavar of the tomb, whose 
family have held the post for seven generations, when Shaikh Umar 
came to Monaged he found a Hindu ascetic on the hill-top whom he 
seized by the leg and tossed across to the Visaipur plateau where his 
shrine is still worshipped as the randev or forest-god2 Once a year, 
i a ee 
1 Tt seems doubtful whether this so-called ascetic was a Gosivi and was not, 
iroba, The present vandev is said to be Bahiroba and has a Koli Ministrant. At 
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on the December-January or Paweh full-moon, a fair is held at Shaikh 
Umar’s tomb, to which about 1200 pilgrims come, Hindus of all castes 
as well as Musalmins, mostly from the vi round as far as Poona. 
One of the visitors, a Hindu of the r or Jingar caste, lately 
(1880) presented the shrine with a handsome silk covermg. Ina 
corner of the enclosure are several votive clay horses. Behind, that 
is to the west of, the saint's tomb, the hill rises into a steep 
knoll about 100 feet above the level of most of the hill-top. To the 
north of the central knoll, about 150 yards to the west of the saint's 
tomb, is a masonry pond about 140 yards round and with two 
flights of steps leading to the water. On the east wall of the north 
flight of steps a Mardthi inscription dated 5. 1711 (a. vp. 1789) 
states that the maker of the pond was Balaji Jandrdan Bhanu 
(that is Nana Fadnavis), whose agent or representative was Dhondo 
Ballil Nitsure, and the mason who built it Bajichat. This pond 
does not now hold water. At the time of the capture of the hill 
the English are said to have run off the water in search of treasure 
and the escape opening has never been closed. The remains of a 
stone structure for working a leather bag and of wa 
to the north show that the water of the pond was once used for 

rdening. To the south of the central knoll and to the west of 
the domed tomb is a ruined temple of Trimbakeshvar Mahddev, and 
close to the temple a rock-cut cistern and a well of pure water, To 
the north-west of the pond there seems to have been a garden where 
the artillery apparently was parked. A few s he about and 
stone balls are found in the grasa, At the north-west corner of the 
hill-top a path passes through an arched gateway down a rough 
descent of 100 or 150 feet to the strip of rock known as the Scorpion’s 
Sting. This rock, which is about 1500 yards long and from twenty 
to ney yen broad, has a rough flat top and steep sides strengthened 
by broad masonry parapets. The walled passage at the west end of 
the rock, according to Lord Valentia (1803), was the beginning of a 
flightof steps which were planned by one of the Sétdra chiefs but 
never comp. a 

To the west of the plateau, below the Lohogad cliff, is a hamlet of 
about six Koli huts. They grow hill-grains, ndchni and vari, own 
cattle, and make butter. ey are Paiéri or Pin Kolis acting as 
temple servants to Ganpati, Maruti, Bahiroba, Khandoba, and 
Vithoba. The Maratha Kunbis eat and drink with them, but th 
do not intermarry, Their surnames are Ikdre, Dhanvale, Dakole, 
and Shilke. 

Lohogad is one of the strongest and most famous of Deccan forts 
and is robably a settlement of very great age. Its position, 
commanding the high road to the Bor pass, must have always made it 





the top of the on the way from Bhaja, is an old temple to some of Devi 
with a broken ee in te erom-comner oe Hemadpanti aty a Closer suder tobe 
on a rough plinth, are thirteen small stone horses about a foot high and a foot long, 
otha pag ae of eer , laa Here, in ing, Hindu women and children 
cave a | or tree-twig. It seems probable hai i 
anvil aiken yh = r ethat Shaikh Umar's stud isa 
1 Travels, IL. 171. 
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examined, would seem to show that it was a Buddhist resort “ 
as early as Bhaja, Karle, and Bedsa (8.c, 200-.p. 200). On these 
gro and from its resemblance in name and position, it seems Lomoaan, 
possible that Lobogad is Ptolemy’s (a.p.150) Olochwra, one of the History, 
chief places i from the South Konkan or Pirate Coast. In 
modern times it is mentioned as one of the Bahmani forts taken by 3 
Malik Ahmad when rig re established himself as an independent 
ruler? In 1564 Burhan Niz&m Shah II. po see lg aa gr estes 
Ahbmadnagar king (1590-1594) was co re during hi 
brother's reign. On the fall of the Ahmadnagar dynasty in 1637, 
Lohogad passed to the Bijapur kings, but was soon after 1648) 
wrested from them by Shiv4ji. In 1665, after the successes of aising 
and Dilawar Khan, Shivaji was forced to cede Lohogad to A b. 
Only five years later (1670), in the successful operations that followed 
Tén4ji Malusre’s capture of Si was mperee by 
the Maréthée, and afterwards e a sub-divisional head-quarters 
and treasury. About 1704 Lohogad was taken by the Marathds, in 
1713 it was taken by Angria,° and in 1720 it was given to Béléji 
Vishvanéth.? About 1770 the fort was taken in the interests of 
Néna Fadnavis by a Koli named Javji Bomble. This man who was 
a famous outlaw had some capital rocket-men and advancing one of 
them toa favourable position pointed out to him the direction he was 
to fire. One of the rockets ‘al casas some powder close to the door 
of the magazine and caused such an explosion that the garrison were 
forced to surrender.* Towards the close of the eighteenth cen 
Nana Fadnavyis, when prime minister to Béjiréo TL. (1796 - 1800 
placed Dhondopant, a dependant of his own, in command of Loh 
and sent all his treasure to the fort. After Néna’s death (1800) hi 
widow (12th November 1802)® took refuge in Lohogad, and Dhondo- 
pant refused to hand over the fort to the Peshwa unless Nana’s 
adherents received certain offices. Dhondopant remained in command 
till 1803 when the Peshwa, under General Wellesley’s mediation, 
agreed to allow Dhondo to keep the fort on promise of acting as a 
faithful subject. Shortly after, from a fort near the Krishna, a 
“Salts of Dhondopant’s fired on the Peshwa and would not allow 

im to toatemple. In punishment for this outrage General 
Wellesley threaten to storm Lohogad ; and on promise of personal 
safety and of a yearly grant of £120 (Rs. 1200) to Nana’s widow 
whom General Wellesley described as ‘ very fair and very handsome 
well deserving to be the object of a treaty,’ Dhondopant retired to 
Thana and the widow to Panvel. When the fort surrendered to 
the British it held a prodigious quantity of ammunition of all kinds. 
It was at once restored to the Peshwa and in 1803 (October) 





* Till quite lately the high road to the Bor Pass kept close to the southern range of 
hills just below *Grant Duff's Mardthds, 33, 

3 Briggs’ Ferishta, 271, 282. ‘The late Mr. G. H, Jobns, C.S, 

* Scott's Deccan, II. 56 ; Waring’s Marathds, 125. 

* Grant Duff's Mardthas, 193. ’ Grant Duff's Mardthas, 202. 

* Transactions Bombay Geographical Society I. 253. 

* Transactions Bombay Geographical Society, XIX. 54, 
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when visited by Lord Valentia, was strongly garrisoned, but poorl 
supplied with shiney Some months after the outbreak of the final 
war withthe Peshwa (4th March 1818) a strong force under Colone 

Prother was sent against Lohogad. On the capture of Visipur the 
garrison left Loh and on the next day it was taken without 
resistance.’ Till as late as 1845 the fort was garrisoned by a com- 
mandant and a few troops." The guard was afterwards rem 

but, probably because the fort at any time be commanded 
from Visipur, the four gateways and other fortifications were left 
unharmed. In 1862, it was reported as a strong fort, the walls and 
peice in slight disrepair, with a sufficient supply of water, and able to 

old about 500 mens 

Rising from the same plateau as Lohogad, about half a mile to the 
north, the rocky scarp of Visdrur is crowned by a emooth bare hill- 
top, considerably larger than Lohogad, and, at its highest point, 3550 
feet above the sea. Near the middle of its length two ravines, one 
running down the north, the other down the south face, 1 i 
its centre, hollow the hill into an hour-glass. Each’ half of the hill 
rises into a gently rounded knoll which, though showing no trace of 
fortifications, is dignified with the name of Bala Killa or upper 
fort. Round the edge of the hill-top runs a wall, high and sibs acts 
ened by towers along the west face. In other parts, except wh 
the rock is not sheer and the crest has been scarped by a masonry 
liming or pavement, it is little more than a stone and mud breast- 
work. In other parts, according to the lie of the ground, the defences 
vary from strong walls backed by masonry platforms where the 
slope was naturally easy, to a mere parapet of dry stone where the 
plateau ends in a precipice. 

From Lohvadi, at the foot of Lohogad fort, the Visépur path passes 
north winding among plinths of cut-stone, which attest tub ines ees 
of the old peta or cantonment attached to Lohogad fort, past where 
Shaikh Umar dismounted, a spot marked by an earthen platform 
and a row of small votive clay horses, and past a hole in the east 
point of Lohogad cliff, made by the saint when he hurled his 
against the rock in defiance of the Hindu ascetic whom he was nan 
to oust from the plateau. The Visipur path leads over a bare rocky 
rtly tilled plateau across the crest of the ridge which connects 
ohogad and Visdpur. Beyond the shoulder, the th, for about a 
mile and a half, runs under the sheer scarp of isiipur fort. It 
then turns to the left up a deep gorge, the sides crested by massive 
masonry bastions, along a steep rough track strewn with large 
boulders and broken masonry, the ruins of the Deccan teway, 
destroyed when the English dismantled the fort. At the head of 
the gorge, hewn in the rock, is a large reservoir said to be the work 
of the Pandavs, built in with modern stone-work and the interior 
plain. The hill-top, with its two conical knolls about two hundred 
Se ee ee 

'Valentia'’s Travels, I. 166-171. ‘s garriso : ri 
cireumatances from so hegre be ae Dine 171. TEE SRA 


* Blackor’s Maratha W, r, 247, 2 Insp, i ae 
* Government Liste of Civil Forts, 1962" 2°" &f Forts, Poona Division, 1945, 
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feet high,’ is smooth and thickly covered with grass, but, except a few 
old Ficus glomerata or alae teeta hollow near the centre of 
the north face, it is bare of trees. 


Besides the wall round the hill-top there are three chief works, 
massive masonry bastions that in oye ass flank the sie central 

teway, a strong masonry tower at the north-east corner, a great 
palaeatiog masonry-lined crag that the hill to the north- 
west. The remains on the hill are, in the western half, two roofless 
buildings surrounded by outer or veranda walls said to have once 
been Government offices, and in the east half, near the southern edge 
of the hill, a large three-cornered stone-built pond, and close to it a 
rock-cut cistern. Near the north wall is an iron gun ten feet 
and of four-inch bore, marked in relief with the Tudor Rose 
Crown flanked by the letters E. R. This in probably s aan cee 
Elizabeth’s reign robbed from an English ship resented to the 
Peshwa by Angria or some other Marétha bon Like several other 

on the fort it has been disabled by breaking off its trunnions. 

ear the middle of the hill-top, between the two gorges, in a small 
grove of old umbar Ficus glomerata trees, are the ruins of a 
stone-built house known as Peshwa’s palace. Close to it are the 
remains of an old Mahddev shrine. 


The descent, through the north or Patan gate, is for two or three 
hundred yards somewhat steep and rugged with ents of the 
fameh pratt Lower down, the ss passes under the north-west 
cliff, and, beyond the cliff, stretches for about a mile across a bare open 
plateau. Looking back from this plateau, the vast natural defences 
of the two hills stretch in a long waving line. Beginning with a 
bold bluff near the north-east corner of the hill the line recedes to form 
the northern or Patan gorge, then sweeps forward to the massive 
outstanding north-west crag, and again slightly receding stretches 
along the strongly fortified westernface. Further west, with only a 
very short b , another line of fortifications crowns the north face 
re Lahognd, and, with a slight drop, stretches westward along the flat 
crest of the Scorpion’s Sting. From the western brow of the 
which commands this view, down the Bhaja hill-side a smooth steep 
path winds quickly to the plain. 

Visdpur fort is said to have been built by the first Peshwa Balaji 
Vishvanath (1714-1720). In 1818, when reducing the Peshwa’s forts, 
the fame of Lohogad as a place of strength caused the English to 
make special preparations for its attack. A detachment of 380 
Euro and 800 Natives, with a battering train, summoned from 
the Konkan, were joined by artillery from Chékan, and the second 
battalion Sixth Native Infantry and a detail of the second battalion 


1 By aneroid the height of the Decoadn is 3350, of the eastern bastion 3430, 
and of the central height 3550 feet above the sea. 

f The Patan go pin Moree. fortified as SS There were 
some fortifications but all were blown down and the ascent from is for a con- 
siderable distance over debris. 

3 Government Lists of Civil Forts, 1862, state that most of the guns had the letters 
E and R carved on their trunnions, These letters have been noticed on this one gun 
only, Mr, J, Mcl., Campbell, C.S. 
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of the Firat. The whole force was placed under the command of 
Colonel Prother.! On the 4th of March Visdpur was attacked, and 
on the same day was occupied without resistance Both the north or 
Konkan and the south or Deccan eerensys were blown up, and 
except a few Dhangars’ huts the hill has since been deserted. 


Lona'vla, about forty miles north-west of Poona, is a municipal 
town in Mival with a railway station and a population in 1881 
of 3334, Londvila lies at the top of the Bor pass and is the chief 
up-country centre of the south-east branch of the Peninsula railway 
corresponding to Igatpuri on the north-east branch. Besides 
the municipality and the railway station Londvla has o post office, 
locomotive works, Protestant and Roman Catholic chapels, a railway 
school, a masonic lodge, and a co-operative store. The 1885 railway 
returns showed 74,6 ngers and 1547 tons of goods. The 
municipality was established in 1877 and had in 1883 an income 
of £100 (Rs. 1000) ond an expenditure of £85 (Rs. 850). “A 
railway reservoir, about two miles to the south of Londvla, affords 
a fair supply of water to the town. Close to the south of the 
town is a lai wood of fine trees hung in many parts with ae 
thick-stemmed creepers. Along the south and west fringes of t 
wood are many favourite camping grounds during April and May. 
The wood, which covers shod fifty six acres, is interesting as 
preserving a trace of the forest with which the West Poona ve 
were probably once covered. This section of the early forest seems 
to have been protected out of fear for Mahddev whose shrine lies 
in the heart of the wood. Londvla wood is famous for picnics and 
a8 a camping ground for visitors during the hot season (March-May), 
About four miles south of Lonsvla is Sikar Pathdr a wide waving 
hill-top in many ways particularly fitted for a health resort. 

Loni in Haveli, also called Loni Kalbhar, about ten miles 
south-east of Poona, with in 1881 a population of 2512, has a railwa 
station and a Collector's bungalow. ‘The station returns for 1380 
show 12,621 passengers and 339 tons of About two miles 
south of the village, in a spot called Ramachi Jiga or Ram Dara, is 
the tomb of one Satu Ramoshi who is said to have died about a 
hundred years ago.2 In 1827 Captain Clunes notices Loni as a usual 
halting place with 200 houses, five shops, a watercourse, and wells." 

Loni Kand,’ on the Poona-Ahmadnagar road about ten miles 
ral oe of Poona, isa small village of 909 people with a travellers’ 

Un galow, 
In 1820 the township of Loni was described as having lands 








* The Hon. M, Elphinstone to Gov, Gen, Tth March 1818. According to Blacker 
(Maritha War, 247) Col. Prother's force consisted of seven mortars and four heary 
gons, 370 menof H. M.’s 89th Foot; the firat battalion of the Fifth and the first 

ttalion of the Ninth Regiments of Native Infantry ; detachments of the second 
battalions of the Sixth and First Regimenta of Native Infantry ; and two companies 


‘~ SEES : Fee tose a rfl Mardtha War, 247. 
ata ‘vil Forts, f 4 tails are given below under Sdkar Pathdr, 
® Mr. H. E. Winter, C8. * Itinerary, 27 Tals 


4 rye 2a: 
7 The village is called Loni Kand to distinguish it Loni the Peninsula 
railway Line tied Loni Kalbhar in the aame sab:divicioa fr ; 
Dr. Coats in Transactions Bombay Literary Society, IIT. 183-280. Dr, Coats’ paper 
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embracing a circumference of nearly nine miles comprising 3669 
acres or about 56] square miles. Of these 1955 acres were arable 
and the rest common used as pasturage. The town had 568 people 
in 107 houses, The town was situated on a dry slope overlooking 
its garden and arable lands. From a distance it looked like a mass 
of crumbling clay walls broken by a few stunted trees, and here and 
there a butlding like a barn or stable covered with red tiles. The 
whole was surrounded by a mud wall five furlongs round, ten 
to twelve feet high and four or five feet thick at the base. The 
wall had two rude gates, ten to twelve feet high and as many broad, 
made of two pieces of thick teak planks joined by cross beams let 
into an eye cut in the frame above and resting on a hollowed stone 
below which served as a hinge. Within, the town was comfortless 
miserable and filthy. What seemed ramets sony walls were 
the houses of the t bedy of the people built of sun-dried 
bricks of white BE eae? with te brick tops. Some 
were ruined and some Pieces of straw thatch thrown g dr care 
them to shelter poor pervle and cattle, The town Ww 
inhabited dwellings and five public buildings, the ehdvdi or village 
office, three Hindu temples ok Bhairav Hanumsn and Mahadev also 
used as rest-houses by travellers, and a ruined Musalmin place of 
worship. The houses were built out of order as though for defence 
and had « general air of gloom and unsociablencas. Maan. dirty, 
and ORs lanes wound amongst them. The chdvdi or office was 
thirty feet square with square gable ends and a tiled roof vecspes 
ona treble row of square wooden posts. It was used by travellers 
Government messengers, and a corner of it was occupied by the Koli 
water-carrier. The temple of Bhairav was a tiled building open in 
front and poorly built. It contained images of Bhairav and his wife 
Jogeshvari and two or three pointed stones, All these were so 
covered with oil and redlead as to leave no trace of features, The 
image of Bhairav was in local repute for curing snake-bites and many 
people and cattle were said to have recovered. The god did not allow 
the nim tree, which is used against snake-bite, to grow within the 
village walls, as he himself took care of all snake-bitten patients. 
The building cost £12 10s, (Rs. 125). The temple of Hanuman 
twenty-six feet square had a flat roof terraced with white earth. 
Tt had an open front and rested on rows of wooden posts. The 
image was placed against the back of the wall in a little niche facin 
the front. It was a rude imitation of a monkey covered with ae 
lead. The temple had been built by the villagers at a cost of £20 
(Rs. 200). The temple of Mahddev (16’ x 10°) was built of hewn stone 
and lime and had a terraced roof. It was in two parts, a front to 
the east being a portico with three pointed arches, and « shrine in 
the back entered from the portico and containing a ling in a case, 
The temple was built in 1801 by a relation of the village headman 
or patil, In 1827 Captain Clunes notices Loni as peloegrag to the 
Dhamdhere family with eighty houses three shops and several 
wells! In 1892 it is noticed as surrounded by a brick wall broken 











gives a very interesting accountof an old Decean village and describes in detail o 
village community, ite institutions, and resources, 
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down in places. The inside of the village was dirty and wretched, 
but there were no beggars,! - ; 
Madh, a small village ten miles north of Junnar, within 1881 a 
population of 899, has a weekly market on Saturday. 
Mahalunge, on the Sirur-Talegaon road, about eight miles 
south-west of Khed, with in 1881 a population of 1457, is an 
alienated village belonging to the Ingle family. A weekly market 
is held on Monday. 
Malha'r or Sona ri fort, within the limits of Sondri village, 
about six 23, peaghges of Sdsvad and three miles west of the Divte 
» 1s a small double-walled fort crowning a point on the 
Kinhgad range. About 700 feet above the plain on the Loni, and 
about 400 feet on the Soniri, side, the fort was about 7 eb betes round, 
and, though it had little strength either natural or artificial, its position 
at the head of the Divte pass was an anxiety and trouble to travellers 
and caravans. The outer wall of the ort, which followed the 
triangular form of the plateau, was thirteen feet high and six feet 
thick, the inner wall which was square with corner bastions of little 
strength being only six feet thick and about five feet high. The 
walls are pulled down in places and on the south are completely 
breached. Besides 1 main entrance at the north-east corner of 
the outer wall, the fort has several minor entrances at two corners, 
Inside are temples of Khandoba and Mahddey and ruins, The 
water-supply from a cistern and three wells inside the fort is scanty. 
The beautiful little Fan Palm fern, Actiniopteris radiata, grows 
in perfection in the crevices of the masonry and few finer nens 
of the Maiden Hair fern can be found than in a part of t e ruins, 
The fort was built about 1775 by Bhivriv Vasher Piinse and 
Krishnaji Médhavrav Panse, proprietors of Sondri village, and was 
called aftor the god Malhéri because, when the foundations were 
being dug, blood oozed out of the ground. The blood was understood 
to bea mark of the displeasure of Khandoba or Malhdri the Panse 
family god, and, after yows to build a shrine to the god ond name the 
fort after him, the work went on and was finished without mishap.” 
Malsiras,’ a small alienated village about fifteen miles north- 
east of Sisvad, with in 1881 a population of 899, has an old temple 
of Bhuleshvar Mahddey, The temple, which is built of stone and 
mortar, 1s wixty feet long and eight-sided and has some faded 
intings, The hall or sabhdmeandap in front was built by one 
hargavrim Svimi. The temple is estimated to have cost about 
£10,000 (Res. 1,00,000).4 A yearly fair is held at the temple on the 
last day of Shrdvan or July-August when about 2000 people assemble, 
Malthan, ten miles west of Sirur, with in 1881 a 3 pulation 
of 2135, is a dumdla or two-owned village belonging to the Povaér 
family. The villnge has a Mahddey temple and a Muhammadan 
tomb of Ismdel Shah Pir, The temple is a fine building, about 
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200 years old, and lately restored with an additional hall or 
sabhamandap at the cost of the Povar family. In front of the 
temple, near the entrance, is a lamp-pillar or dipmdl curvilinear in 
form and surmounted by a carved square capital, A small fair is 
held at the tomb on the dark fifth of Chaitra or March-April. 

Manchar, on the right bank of the Ghod about twelve miles north 
of Khed, is a market town, with in 1881 a population of 4183. The 
town is surrounded by a wall and belonged to His Highness Holkar 
till 1868-69 when it became British by exchange. It has a 
office and had a municipality from August 1863 to March 1875. 
A weekly market is held on Sunday. To the west of the town, 
beyond a watercourse, is a fine Hemédpanti reservoir about twenty- 
five yards square with two flights of steps leading to the water. 
Except the west wall which has a niche (3’x 2’ 6") with carved side 
posts and sculptured foliage, the walls of the reservoir are plain. 
Within the niche is a much worn Devndgari inscription difficult 
to read, Manchar appears to have been a Musalmén town of some 
Importance, and has a small mosque at its south-west entrance. The 
mosque is entered bya fine single arch surmounted by a projecting 
and bracketed cornice with wena minaret at each of the four corners, 
In 1827 Captain Clunes notices it as belonging to Holkar with 200 
houses, sixteen shops, 150 wells, and a weekly cattle market. 


Ma‘nkeshvar, a small village about eight miles north-west of 
Junnar, with in 1881 e population of 146, has, on a mound, the remains 
of what seems to be a Ene Hemiadpanti temple. The remains consist 
of two or three artistically sculptured pillars without base or capital, 
some fragments of capitals, and two large bulls or Nandis. Other 
fragments are probably buried in the mound. The temple is locally 
believed to have been destroyed by the Muhammadans and a Pir’s 
tomb within a stone’s throw to the south of the temple seems to 
confirm the local story. 


Medad or Amravati, on the left bank of the Karha, is a walled 
village, a mile north-west of Baramati, with in 1881 a pulation of 
866. To the north, commanding the village, is a beautiful fort said 
to have had a gun as large as any at Bijapur 


Morgaon or Moreshvar, a large market town on the left bank 
of the Karha, about five miles south-west of Supa, within 188] a 

ypulation of 1632, has a large handsome temple of Ganpati. Here 

oroba Gosdvi, the founder of the Dev family of Chinchvad, used to 
worship his favourite deity until its transfer to Chinchvad.’ The floor 
stones of the temple are arranged in the form of a large tortoise. 
Near the temple is a rest-house an ornamented square building with 
adome. The rest-house was built in 1792 and is of canal fine 
workmanship. A yearly fair is held at the Ganpati temple on 
Ganeshchaturthi the bright fourth of Bhadrapad or August- 
September, and lasts till the tenth of the bright half of Ashvin 
or September-October. A weekly market is held on Sunday, In 
1792 Captain Moor describes Morgaon as a large town with a fairly 
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market, a handsome temple, and a rest-house which was then 
ilding. 
Mulshi B a small village about ten miles south-west of 


Paud, with in 1881 a population of 530, has a weekly market on 
Sunday. ; 

Mundhave village, about five miles north-east of Poona, had 
from 1840 to 1842 a nursery garden where Messrs. Sundt and 
Webbe grew excellent coffee.” 

Na'ne in Mival, about two miles north of Khadkéla, with in 
1881 a population of 727, has a weekly market on Saturday. .In a 
revenue statement of about 1790 Nane Maval appears as the head- 

uarters of a pargana in the Junnar sarkdr with a revenue of £1963 
19,630). 

Na‘noli village, three miles north-east of Talegaon Dabhade, has 
some old caves in a hill scarpa mile to the north. A steep climb 
three quarters up the hill leads to the base of a high scarp facing 
south-west. Skirting this scarp a cistern and a cell are passed, an 
beyond them a flight of rudely cut steps leads toa square flat-roofed 
cave (18'x 18'x 7") now used as a temple dedicated to the dess 
Phirangabéi. In the south wall of the cave is a small cell. yond 
the cave the scarp is hollowed into two small cells, 

Na'ra’yangaon on the Mina, nine miles south-east of Junnar, 
with in 1872 a ulation of 3915 and in 1881 of 3447, is a lar 
market town with a post office and a public works bungalow. The 
weekly market is held on Saturday. The Poona-Nasik road affords 
good communication to the north and east and a well made local 
fund road joins the town with Junnar eight miles tothe north-west. 
The town is entered by two main gates, the Junnar gate on the 
west and the Poona gute on the east. Nardyangaon had a 
cena ed from 1861 to 1874. Close outside the Junnar gate is 
an nished mosque with two fine pillars in front and near the 
mosque is the rae of a Musalmsin saint. Further to the west 
towards Junnar a temple of Vithoba stands picturesquely on the 
left among fine trees near the Mina. On a hill about a mile to the 
south of Néréyangaon is the tomb of Ganj Pir where a yearly fair 
attended by one to two thousand people is held on the bright ninth 
of Qhaitra or March-April. 

About three miles east of the town on a detached hill which on 
the north, south, and west rises sharp from the plain is the dismantled 
fort of Nara bes (2916). The chief strength of the fort lay in ite 
great natural detences, Its artificial fortifications, which were never 
very strong, were almost completely dismantled in 1820. Ruins of 
its north wall and of four of its bastions remain. Inside the fort on the 
extreme hill top is a small temple of Hatsdbdi. The water-aupply 
is abundant from two cisterns or tdnkis fed by springs and several 
reservoirs or hauds. At one of the cisterns the god Nard n is said 
to have shewn himself to his devotees about 1830. For two or 
three years after the manifestation, a fair, attended by thousands of 
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people, was held every Monday in honour of the god. The hill has 
some other ruins, especially a stone doorway bearing on its lintel a 
figure of Ganpati and two attendant tigers. The fortress is said to 
have been built by the first Peshwa Balaji Vishvanath (1714-1720) 
and given in seranjdm or service-grant to Saydéji Povaér. In the 
last Maritha war of 1818 Nardyangad is said te have surrendered 
tothe English after only one shell had reached the inside of the 
fort! In 1827 Captain Clunes notices Nardyangaon as a market 
town or kasha with 700 houses, twenty shops, forty houses of dyers, 
and 200 wells? 


Narsingpur, at the meeting of the Bhima and the Nira, in the 
extreme south-east of the Poona district, about twelve miles south-east 
of Inddipur, with in 1881 a population of 1004, has a temple of Shri 
Lakshmi Narsinh with flights of steps leading to the river bed? The 
temple was built by the chief of Vinchur in Nasik about 150 ast a 
at a cost of about £45,000 (Rs. 4,650,000). The temple is eig! tesided, 
built of black stone, with a gilt apex seventy feet high. Most of the 
steps are as old as the temple and a ruined part on the south was 
rebuilt by Vaman Kelkar a Deshmukh of Aurangabad at a cost of 
about £1100 (Rs. 11,000). A yearly fair, attended by about 4000 
peor and lasting two days, is held in honour of the god on the 

bright fourteenth of Vaishdkch or April-May. 

Navlakh Umbre in Maval is an old village about ten 
north-east of Khadkdla. The village lies at the saree oF the Bade 
feeder of the Indrdyani, and has some interesting Hindu and 
Musalmaén remains. The hills round the village enclose it like an 
amphitheatre. The Hindu remains are o temple of Bahiroba 
Naukhandi in the hill range and a canopied tomb locally known 
as Barikhdmb or the twelve-pillared. The tomb lies to the north of 
the village on the left bank of the Sud. The tomb looks like a 
heselaes papa yet of a plinth 23’ 3° square raised four feet from 
the ground and a dome resting on twelve oc nal pillars, arranged 
in cases in the plinth. The pillars are 3" eh, Under the 
capitals are carvings resembling —— but they slightly differ 
in form on the different pillars. They are said to represent the leaf 
of the suru or cypress tree. The plinth, pillars, and twelve-sided 
entablature are of cut stone, and the vaulted dome, which is of burnt 
brick plastered over, shows signs of decay on the outside. The 
dome is surmounted by a central ornament with a small piece of 
wood called kalas. The tomb is said to have been built over the 
remains of his priest or guru by a Jangam Vani of Umbre about 
200 years ago. On the plinth, under o boss hanging from the 
middle of the dome, is a ding without a case. On the north of the 
tomb is an unreadable inscription, To the south of the village, 
facing a pond, is a mosque, a square and very massive building 
ornamented with graceful tracery and said to be about 500 years 
old. It has a well preserved inscription said to contain the builder's 


1 The late Mr, G. H. Johns, C. 8, ? Itinerary, 15. 
3Mr. Norman's Report on Poona temples. Dr. Burgess’ Lista, $1, 
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name and the date. The gateway of the Moghal office or gadhi is 
still preserved. 


According to a local story the village was founded about 700 
ago. The Kazi of Umbre has ts one of which is said to 
be dated sa far back as 634 Hijri or about 1235. The present Kazi 
is an old man named Sayadu Dhondibhdi. The traditional 
explanation of the name Navlékh or nine /dékhs is that, during the 
Divali holidays in October-November, a daughter of one of the - 
Moghal officers of Umbre asked her father for a present or ovdlni* 
and he ordered her the payment of a day’s receipts at the 
on the bridle path of Umbre. The toll is said to have been one 
tankha (4 a.) on animals and head-loads passing to Poona by the 
Kusur or Khandala - The day’s receipts are said to have 
amounted to nine hatred 4 thousand or nav lakh of tankhds or about 
£2800 (Rs. 28,000) and this event is said to have given the name of 
Navlakh to the village.* Umbre is sehr the Russian traveller 
Nikitin’s (1470) Oomri on his way from Cheul to Junnar. From 
Cheul Nikitin went in eight days to Pilee in the Indian mountains, 
which is perhaps Pimpri at the head of the Pimpri pass; thence 
in ten days, Nikitin went to the “Indian” that is Deccan or above 
Ghat town of Oomri, and from Oomri he went in six days, probably 
by the old Talegaon and Khed road, about sixty miles to Junnar.* 
Nimbdari, a small village of 655 le, six miles south of 
Junnar, has a shrine of Renukddevi wAke a poatly fair on the full- 
moon of Chaitra or March-April attended by about 3000 pilgrims, 


Nimgaon, an alienated village on the right bank of the Bhima 
about six miles south-east of Khed, had in 1881 a population of 1121, 
On a knoll to the north is a temple of Khandoba which was built b 
Govindraév Géikvid about the close of the ei hteenth century. ik 
yearly fair, attended by about 5000 people, is held at the temple on 
the full-moon of Chaitra or March-April, The temple enjoys twenty- 
two acres of rent-free land. 


Nimgaon Ketki, eight miles south-west of Indé » with in 
1881 a population of 2408, has a weekly market on Safaris: 
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Nirvangni on the Nira, about twelve miles south-west of 
Indapur, has a temple of Mahadev with a large bull or Nandi. The 
bull stands under a canopy before the shrine of Mahddev which is 
to the west. The shrine is half covered with earth and stones 
forming a plinth. On the left the bull hasa slight sear. The 
horns, says the story, were knocked off by the Musalmans who were 
going to break the bull but blood usted out and they refrained. On 
a stone, over the plain doorway of the shrine, is an inscription which 
cannot be made out. All pilgrims to Shingnapur in Sdtdra about thirty 
miles south of Nirvangni must visit the Nirvangni bull and Mahddey 
before going to Shingnipur. The legend is that when Mahddev 
was at Nirvangni the bull strayed into a Mali’s en. The Mali 
pursued the bull and wounded it on the left side with a sickle or 
kthurpe and the scar of this wound is still seen on the bull. Mahddey 
and the bull then went to Shingnapur but the bull came back 
to the Mali’s garden. Seeing that the bull liked Nirvangni 
Mahddey arranged that he should live at Shingnapur and the bull at 
Nirvangni, and that every pilgrim to Shingnépur should first visit 
and pay obeisance to the bull at Nirvangni. 

Ojha'r or Wojharr, on the left bank of the Kukdi, isa small 
alienated village six miles south-east of Junnar, with in 1881 a popula- 
tion of 674. Ojhdr was the scene of one of the eight incarnations of 
Ganpati in whose honour a temple is built to the west of the village! 
The temple, which is about a hundred years old, lies in an enclosure 
entered by a fine gateway. The sides of the gateway have sculptured 
doorkeepers, and a row of four musicians in bas relief adorns the lintel. 
All the figures are brightly painted. Within the enclosure are two 
fine lamp-pillars in front of o fine corridor of seven cusped arches 
used as a rest-house. The temple is entered by three doors with 
sculptured side posts and lintels. The east entrance is the chief and 
bears, over the lintel, a relief figure of Ganpati with parrots and 
monkeys Beporan in trees. A small dome flanked by four minarets 
surmounts the hall, and over the shrine is a spire adorned with the 
usual rows of figure-filled niches. The village revenues ore alienated 
to the temple which is managed by the Indmdar. In 1827 Captain 
Clunes notices it as an alienated village with a hundred houses and 
one shop.4 

Otur, north latitude 19° 16’ and east longitude 74°3’,on the left bank 
of the Kushmivati® or Mandvi a feeder of the Kukdi, ten miles 
north-east of Junnar, is a large and rich market town, with in 1872 
a population of 6291 and in 1881 of S780. Otur commands the 
eastern mouth of the Madmhora valley ending westward in the Malsej 





' The space between the bull canopy and the Mahddev shrine has been recently 
closed by the villagers with masonry. |= ? Mr, J. G. Moore, C.8. 

4 The seven others aro at Junnar Ranjangeon and Theur in Poona, at Pali in the 
Pant Sachiv’s territory, at Madh in Kolaba, and at Sidhtek in Ahmadnagar, 

+ Ttinerary, 15, 

* The Kushmvati rises about three miles above Otur from a deep gorge in the 
Sahyddria under the mountain of Bhambori., It cuts a deep and winding course 
through the black soil of Otar plain and flows four miles lower into the Kukdi near the 
Botanical gardens at Hivre Buc + The river is unfordable during July and August 
and almost isolates Otur, 
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pass. About two miles west of the town extends the mountain 
range which, beginning from the fort of Harishchandragad (4691) 
at the head of the Milsej pass, forms the northern wall of that valley 
and is the boundary between the Poona and Ahmadnagar districts at 
this point stretching far east into the Decean. The isheat oints 
in this range are Gidani, Bhambori, and Chauria, the last within the 
limits of Otur and about 3700 feet above the sea. Three miles 
from Otur the Bréhmanvada pass, fit for laden cattle, leads to the 
south-west corner of Ahmadnagar, and twelve miles to the east is 
the Ane , on the Poons-Nasik road, fit for wheels, 

Otur has three main entrances, the Rohokad Ves or north 
gateway, the iage: Ves or east gateway, and the Junnar Ves or 
west gateway. Two of these the Rohokad and Nagar are well 
preserved. The town has a -post office and a Collector's bungalow 
not far from the northern entrance, a fort, and two temples on the 
river bank. The fort, near the Junnar gate, was built in the last 
century to guard against Bhil raids. It was described in 1849 as 
a mail ruined gadhi built on rising ground. The fortifications are 
fast falling into decay. Inside was a large mansion or vida able to 
hold about fifty people. The water-supply was scarce and other 
supplies not available. The two temples are of Keshav Chaitanya the 
teacher of the famous Vani saint Tukéram and of Kapardikeshvar 
Mahddey. geist temple is built over the tomb or semddh of 
thatsaint. A yearly fair, attended by about two thousand people, is 
held at Ka eshvar temple on the last Monday of Shrdvan or 
July-August. The temple enjoys a Government cash grant of £4 
10s. (Rs. 45) and some rent-free land. Otur had a municipality 
which was abolished in 1874 at the request of the people, In 1897 
Captain Clunes notices it as a market town or kasha with 2500 
houses and many gardens,! 


Pa‘bal, twenty miles west of Sirur, is a market town, with in 1872 

a population*of 3565 ond in 1881 of 1977. Pibal was the head- 
uarters of a sub-division till 1867, when, on its transfer from 
dnagar to Poona, Sirur became the head-quarters of the newly 
formed sub-division. A weekly market is held on Friday. Pabal 
has a post office, a Hemédpanti temple, and a Musalman tomb. The 
Hemadpanti temple of N ageshvar, to the west of the town, is said to 
have been built by one Kanhu Réjpdtak. The hall or mandap is 
divided into three small aisles by two rows of three pillars each, the 
outermost Co peas slightly sculptured. In front, to the east 
of the temple, 18 a small Hemsdpanti pond said to have been built 
by a dancing girl a favourite of Kanhws. Flights of steps lead to the 
water, and-in the side walls are amall niches with sculptured side 
posts. To the north-east of the temple a fine one-stone pillar stands 
on a lofty pedestal and supports a huge capital, The tomb, to which 
a mosque is attached, is in an enclosure to the north of the town, 
The tomb belongs to Mastini, the favourite Musalmén mistress 
of the second Peshwa Bajiréy Balaji (1721-1740). Masténi is said 
to have been captured ‘by Chimnaji Apa in Upper India and 
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resented to Bajiréy. She died at the Shanvar palace in Poona, one 
ye whose aves still called after her, and was buried at Pabal 
which, with the neighbouring villages of Kendur and Loni, was 
granted to her. 

Pa‘dli village, about two miles north-west of Junnar, with in 
1881 a sipaletion of 258, has a temple of Madhusudan or Vishnu, 
where a yearly fair, attended by about 3000 le, is held on the 
dark eleventh of Ashddh or June-July. The — enjoys a 
yearly Government cash grant of £5 16s, (Rs. 58) and about afty 
six acres of rent-free land assessed at £1 9s, (Rs. 143). 


Palasdev,' formerly called Ratnapur, is a ca market village on 
the Bhima about fifteen miles north-west of In = fee with in 1881 
a population of 1431. A weekly market is held on onday. Palasdey 
has a temple of Shiv said to have been built by cowherds about 1680. 
The temple is twenty-eight feet ae built of stone for eight feet from 
the ground and the rest of brick. The shrine is of stone and the spire 
of stone and brick with a coating of fine lime. An outer wall was 
built round the temple by one Baburév Jaégirdér of Baramati. 


Pa'‘rgaon, a large village eleven miles north-west of Patas,with in 
1881 a population of 2285, has an irrigation bungalow and a ne 
of i Devi said to have been built i the Takavne family. The 
image was brought from Tuljépur in the Niz4m’s teyritories. Pasir 
fair is held at the temple on the full-moon of Ohaitta or March-April. 

PaTrunde, a small yi six miles south-west of Junnar, with 
in 1881 a population of 1007, has an old ruined temple of Shri 
Brahmandth Dev. A yearly fair, attended by about 2000 pilgrims, 
is held on the dark fourteenth of Magh or aba ny The 
temple enjoys a Government cash grant of about £3 (Rs. 30). 


Pa’sha’n is a small village of 913 ple four miles north-west 
of Poona, two miles west of Gantshkhing and about a mile from the 
Bombay road. The village is pleasantly placed in a beautiful grove 
on a feeder of the Mula river. The common story of the cowherd 
watching his milk-less cow and finding it feeding a serpent who lived 
in an ant-hill is told of Pashén. The cowherd tas the ant-hill, and 
finding five lings, built a shrine, called it Someshvar, and became its 
ministrant. The village of Péshdn was built near the shrine and a 
temple was built by the mother of Shéhu (1708-1749). The temple, 
which is enclosed by a high wall, is a heavy sombre-looking square 
structure built of stone with a brick roof. "Two verandas and halls 
or mandaps were added to the main building by one Shivrim 
Bhéu about 1780 and the building now measures 36’ x 17’x 31’. 
In front is a bull or Nandi and a lamp-pillar or dipmadl. A flight 
of -steps leads from the temple to the river bed where is a 
square bathing place called chakratirth with steps on four sides, 
In a year of threatened drought the fourth Peshwa Médhavriy 
(1761-1772) engaged Bréhmans to offer prayers at the temple, and 


to graze on the site of the present village. Some cows were found 
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when their prayers were heard, he made a grant of a sum of £330 
(Rs. 3300) which is still continued. The Brahmans, who are 
chosen in batches every eleventh oF in Poona, besi and 
lodging receive each £16 4s, (Rs. 162). They offer prayers from 
morning to eleven and again in the afternoon. The permanent staff 
consists of a cook, a clerk, a storekeeper, a Ramoshi, a watchman, 
anda Kéméthi. A yearly fair is held on Mahdshivratra the Great 
Night of Shiv in Mégh or February-March, The funds are 
by a committee. Pishén has a reservoir which apps Government 
ouse, Ganeshkhind, and Kirkee with a plentiful supply of good 
water. ; 
Pa‘tas in Bhimthadi on the phaghiosg ot road, eight miles 
north-east of Supe and forty miles east of Poona, with in 1872 a 
pulation of 2552 and in 1881 of 1692, is a large market village. 
ides a railway station two miles to the north, a sub-judge’s court, 
and a post office, Patas has a temple of Nageshvar ev, a rest- 
house, a mosque, and a weekly market on Thursday. The 1880 
railway returns showed 15,067 passengers and 453 tons of goods. 
The Nageshvar temple, built of cut and polished stone, consists of a 
shrine and an audience hall or sabhamandap with a veranda on 
both sides. It is said to have been built about 200 years ago. Pitas 
has two ponds one of which was built as a famine relief work in 
1877. But the ponds do not always fill as the rainfall here is 


precarious. 
Paud, on the Mula, about twenty miles west of Poona, is the head- 
quarters of the Mulshi petty division in Haveli, with in 1881 a 
lation of 1566. Besides the petty divisional revenue and police 
offices, Paud has a post office and a market on Saturday. 


Peth, on the Vel, a feeder of the Bhima, four miles north of 
Khed, is an alienated village with in 1881 a population of 1495 and 
a post office. 

Pimpalvandi, with in 1881 a tion of 4227, is a village 
on the Kukdi, about ten miles south-east of Junnar, The has 
a post office and a weekly market on Thursday. ; 

Poona! City and Cantonment, north latitude 18° 30’ and east 
longitude 73° 5, 119 miles south-east of Bombay and 1850 feet 
above the sea, cover an area of about 6114 acres, in 1881 had a popu- 
lation of 129,751, and in 1883 a municipal revenue of £23,504 
(Rs. 2,33,040). 

On the right bank of the Mutha river, in a slight hollow, the city 
and cantonment are bounded on the west by the Mutha, on the 
north by the joint Mula and Mutha, on the east by their feeder the 
Bahiroba, and on the south-east and south by the spurs and uplands 
that rise to the northern slopes of the Sinhgad-Bhuleshvar hills. 
Beyond the tree-fringed line of the Mutha-Mula, to the north 
with a gentle rise and to the east with a gentle fall, stretches a dry 

lain without trees and with scanty ti ; broken by scattered 
locks of bare level-crested hills, the outlying eastern fragments of 


‘A great part of the Poona city account is contributed by Rav Saheb Narso 
Ramchandra Godbole, Secretary Poona City Municipality, 
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the that separates the Indrdyani and Mutha-Mula valleys. On 
rage spsonkes the Wath valley to the south-west, the city and 
cantonment are surrounded by uplands and hills. On the north-west 
is the soilless Ganeshkhind upland, and on the west, from the rocky 
slopes of the Chatarsing or Bhémburda hills, bare waving rong 
rise to the central peak of Bhinbéva. To the south rises the low 
but sharp-cut and picturesque temple-crowned top of Parvati, and 
behind Parvati the broken outline oft the Sinhgad-Bhuleshvar range. 

In and round the city and cantonment the underlying rock is 
basalt. On the neighbouring hills an amygdaloid trap crops out or 
comes close to the surface. The higher parts of the cantonment 
have a surface layer of crumbled trap or murum, which in the lower 

passes into a whitish loam, onstream banks and near the 
utha-Mula turns to a deep black cotton soil. To the west and 
north-west of Poona, on the Ganeshkhind uplands, in the Govern- 
ment House grounds, and further to the north, where black soil and 
rock mix at the meetings of the Mula with small local feeders, 
numbers of pebbles and crystals are found. The chief of these are 
white chalcedonies in large quantities, red carnelians, bloodstone, 
moss agate, jasper, and erystal.' 

The land between the Mutha-Mula and the Sinhgad hills 
is a wooded plain, rising slightly to the south and east, the 
surface unbroken except near the river and along four of its smaller 
feeders which cross the plain from south to no The area covered 
by the city and cantonment includes three belts, a western a 
central and an eastern. In the west is the city, with, in the heart of it, 
thick-set streets and lanes, and on the north and south fringes of 
rich garden land. The central belt, to the east of the city with poor soil 
and broad tree-lined streets, is, except the thickly-peo lel § 
Baz‘r in the south, parcelled among detached pas atonied: European 
dwellings whose sameness is relieved by scattered public buildings, the 
Council H 
St. Mary’sand St. Paul’s churches (109 and 111), the Arsenal Water 
Tower, and the Military Accounts Office (84). The eastern belt, with 
a gentle fall to the Bahiroba stream, except some garden-land in the 
north-east, is a bare rocky plain crossed by roads lined with youn 
trees, and skirted by blocks of one or two-storeyed stone ait 
rows of detached officers’ dwellings. 

One® of the chief beauties of Poona is its river, the Mutha-Mula, 
formed by the meeting, about three quarters of a mile west of the 
railway station, of the Mutha from the south-west and the Mula 
from the north-west. About a mile and a quarter north-east of the 





‘Mr. T. M, Filgate. The richness of the neighbourhood of Poona in agates and 
pebbles is noticed by Lord Valentia in 1803. (Travels, II. 103). The abundance of 
agates and crystals suggests, as is noted below under History, that Ptolemy's 
(A.D.150) ‘Pannata in which are beryls,’ refers tothe Deccan Poona, to dis, 
inguish it from Panata without ls in Maisur. ‘(Compare Mr. Rice in Indian 
Antiquary, XI. 9). Beryl the Greek berylos, though now technically used of only 
one emerald-like stone, seems originally to have been a general term. It apparently 
is the Arab dilawri crystal. 
? The number in brackets after this and other names is the serial number of the 
object in the lists of Objects of which details are given below. 
Mr. R, G. Oxenham, Principal Deccan College. 


all (52)? the Sassoon Hospital (101), the Synagogue (113), - 
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Railway Station (97), at the Bund Gardens (47), about 200 yards above 
the FitzGerald bridge (63), the Mutha-Mula is crossed by a stone weir 
or Bund built in 1850 by Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai at a cost of £25,749 
18, (Rs. 2,57,499). Except when floods dank several feet deep over 
the weir and fill the lower bed from bank to bank, the water, even 
in the rainy months, falls from the weir shallow and clear only 
partly covering the rocks of the lower river-bed. During the rainy 
months, to clear silt and let the maddy flood waters pass, the side 
sluices ure left partly open. The sluices are generally closed in 
November; in average seasons the flow of wator is nearly over by 
the end of December, and in the river below the weir lines of sedge- 
fringed pools lie in a broad bed rough with ridges and boulders of 
trap. Kove the weir, through the cold and hot months of all ordinary 
seasons, the river is navigablefor pleasure boats asfar as the old masonry 
bridge known as Holkar's Bridge (75), a distance of about three 
and three quarter miles. About one and a half miles of this distance, 
from the weir te the meeting of the Mutha and Mula, is nearly 
south-west, Above the meeting the Mula curves to the north and 
north-east as far as Holkar’s bridge. Atabout three quarters of a 
mile below Holkar's bridge, or almost three miles above the weir, on 
the right or eastern bank of the river is Rosherville the meeting place 
for the Boat Club. Above Holkar’s bridge are some rocky barriers, 
but during freshes boats can go to the Powder Works dam, two miles 
above Holkar's bridge. Above the Powder Works dam another 
navigable reach stretches about three miles as far as the village of 
Dipuri above the Peninsula railway bridge (96). : 
From the’ FitzGerald bridge looking west is one of the prettiest 
views in Poona. On the right, about 150 yards from the river, a 
rocky flat-topped hill rises about 150 feet above the bank and 
stretches about 300 yards west gradually falling to o small river- 
bank tomb. On the left are the trees and flowers of the Bund 
garden, the higher tree-tops half hiding the distant broken line of 
the Sinhgad-Bhuleshvar hills. In front, from the edge of the dam, 
between low tree-frin banks, the river, about 200 yards wide, 
stretches west about half a mile to where it is divided by a long low 
woody island. Beyond the island, as it turns south-west to the 
meeting of the rivers, the water passes out of sight in the green 
Kirkee plain behind which the low rounded blocks of the Gunesh- 
khind and Bhamburda hills lead to the central peak of Bhianbiva. 
About 1700 feet above the FitzGerald bridge, hid in trees on the 
south or right bank of the river, is the Boat House of the Poona Boat 
Club, well supplied with the ordinary Thames-built racing and pleasure ' 
boats. Above the boat-house, with a nearly uniform breadth of 200 
yards, the river stretches a little south of west about three quarters 
of a mile to where a large and a small woody island divide the stream, 
On either side of the large island is a channel, a main or western 
channel always open for boats, and a narrow eastern ge open 
only in floods. Above the island the river gradually widens, till, 
a little below the meeting or sangam of the Mutha from the south- 
west and the Mula from the north-west, it is 430 yards across, that 
is 140 yards broader than the Thames at London Bridge. At this 
pot a remarkable echo gives back clearly spoken words three times 
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ue even more. rg: below the meeting o = girth the 
‘ula is perha é most picturesque spot in the three mil i 
course. xv: he fore iene the woolly islands and the mou 
of the Mutha spanned by the Wellesley and railway bridges, its left 
bank crowned by the lofty trees which surround the Judge’s house 
and its eight bank ending ina cluster of temples jomed to the water 
by flights of steps. From the middle distance rises the bold 
temple-topped rock of Parvati and behind Parvati stretches the level 
scarp of ee Above the San a rough dam, 500 yards 
beyond the railway bridge, makes the Mutha impassable to boats. 
But the Mula, with an average breadth of about fifty yards, between 
low banks, the left babhul and bamboo fringed, the right studded 
with houses of which the chief is Sir A. Sassoon’s Garden Reach, 
winds, passable for boats, a mile and a half higher to a resting place 
named Rosherville, where, onthe right or eastern bank, a landing 
stage is moored and seats and refreshments are provided. The 
boating course from the boat-house to Rosherville is about a furlong 
short of three miles. In the yearly Regatta the racing-course is from 
Rosherville down to a point opposite to Garden Reach, a distance of 
one mile. The racing course, with the exception of one slight bend 
about a third of a mile from the start, is straight. 

In the ‘city most of the roads, though smooth and clean, are 
narrow crowded and occasionally broken by sharp turns, but other- 
wise Poona is well supplied with broad smooth roads generally lined 
and in places overshadowed with trees. Along these roads the three 
fuvourite drives are, to the west and north, to the east, and to the 
south and south-west, From the railway station as a centre the 
chiet drive to the west is by the Sassoon Hospital (101), across the 
Mutha by the Wellesley Bridge (117), past the Science College (102), 
and along the Kirkee road, returning across the Mula by Holkar’s 
Bridge (75) and the Decean College (53), crossing the Mutha-Mula by 
the FitzGerald Bridge (63) and back past the Bund Gardens, a distance 
of about seven miles and three quarters. This drive can be varied and 
lengthened by leaving the Kirkee road a little beyond the Science 
College, passing along the Bhémburda road and round the Ganesh- 
hind grounds, and back through the Kirkee cantonment to Holkar’s 
bridge. The whole length of this outer round is about eleven and a 
half miles. The drive to the eastis through the Civil lines past the 
Club (49)and St.Mary's Church (109) through the Vanavdi lines, round 
the race-course, through the Ghorpadi lines, and back by the Bund 
gardens (47). The length of this round is about seven and a quarter 
miles, The south drive is through the Civil lines and the 
Sudar Bazdér to the west, past the lake and hill of Parvati (90), to 
the north-west over arather rough river-bed to the Lakdi sa and 
from the Lakdi bridge back by Bhimburda, the Wellesley ridge, 
und the Sassoon Hospital. This round is about ten and a half miles, 

For description the city and cantonment of Poona come most 
conveniently under three parts, a western a central and an eastern, 
Poona City, the western division, has spread so far eastward, and has 
been so nearly met by the outlying streets of the Sadar Bazar and 
of the Civil lines, that, in passing fromone to the other it is not 
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easy to p= Gases the cantonment and civil lines end and the ci 
begins. The eastern limit of the city may be fixed at the left 

of the Manik stream, which, after a winding north-west course, falls 
into the Mutha about 300 yards above its meeting with the Mula. 
From the left bank of this stream the city of Poona stretches about 
a mile and three quarters west along the right bank of the Mutha 
river. The city varies greatly in breadth. In the east the part 
covered with houses is not much more than a mile across, From this 
it gradually widens to ‘about a mile and three quarters, and then 
narrows in triangular shape, the tip of the triangle lying close to the 
bridge known as the Lakdi Bridge about one and a half miles above the 
meeting of the Muthaand Mula. For municipal and other purposes 
this city area is divided into eighteen wards or peths. These may 
be roughly grouped into three divisions, the eastern the central and 
the western. The eastern division, most of which dates since the 
beginning of British rule, lies between the left bank of the small 
winding Manik stream and the right bank of the less irregular 
N égjhari, which, after a westerly course, joins the Maénik stream as 
it falls into the Mutha. West of the Nagjhari the city r, the 
Poona of Muhammadan (1290-1636) and early Maratha (636-1686) 
days, with its centre and original starting point at the 

Shaikh Salla’s mosque (31), once the temple of Puneshvar about 1000 
yards above the meeting of the Mutha and Maula, stretches about a 
mile along the river bank and runs inland about one and a half miles, 
West of the city proper the third division, stretching along the 
river bank about 800 yards and gradually narrowing to a point near 
the Lakdi bridge, consists of suburbs founded in the later days of 
the Peshwas’ (1760-1818). 


As it is built according to no regular plan, and has only two main 
streets and many narrow broken and winding lanes, Poona City is 
difficult to describe. Most of its roads, though well kept and clean, 
are narrow with side-gutters either open or covered with stone slabs 
and with rows of houses generally bait close to the roadside. Some 
of the houses are one-storeyed, little better than sheds, with lon 
sloping tiled roofs and low plain front walls of unbaked brick coa 
with white earth. Other houses are two-storeyed, the under storey 
with a heavy tile-covered eave resting on plain square wooden pillars, 
the r storey plain, with perhaps a row of ached wooden windows 
closed on the outside with plain square shutters and slightly shaded 
by a shallow eave. In other houses the ground-floor stands and 
beams of wood support an overhanging upper storey with a more or 
less ornamental balcony and a heavy upper eave. Every now and 
then the line of commoner dwellings is broken by some large buildi 
either a new house two or three storeys high with bright wood wor 
and walls of burnt brick picked out with cement, or the long blank 
walls of one of the old mansions. The overhanging irregular wood 
work, the sharp turns and windings, and the variety in size and 
style of houses, make some of the streets picturesque in places, and 
trees planted at the roadsides, or, oftener, hanging from some garden 
or temple enclosure, give many of the streets a certain greenness and 
shade. In the western wards the roads are broader, and both there 
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in the south-west they are bordered by long lines 
. ee es en ee are 
liness by occasional temples, houses en eee overhan 
conies, and magnificent nim, Fipal, banian 
n raised circular pavements. are q 
people and: little cart or carriage traffic, with here and a 
or a sweetmeat shop, and wells with groups of water-drawers. 
main streets are called after the days of the week. Only two of 
Aditvér and Shanvar, differ much from the lanes in breadth or in the 
style of their buildings. Aditvér or Sunday Street and Shanvar or 
Saturday Street the main lines of traffic, vary from twenty to thirt 
feet in breadth and have paved footpaths running inside of a 
gutter. The houses vary greatly in size and appearance. A few 
are one-storeyed little more than huts, the number are 
either two or three storeys high, and some are pre 
buildings. The style of buildin is extremely varied. The mi 

lass and commonest house saats on a well built plinth of cut-stone 
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hade overhead supported by slanting poles. On both si 
treet the ground-floors are occupied by shops with cloth-blinds 
ging about halfway down from the of the eaves. Thesh 


re well stored with grain and pulse, with sweetmeats, 
tationery, ornaments, and vessels of brass copper and iron. The streets 
re crowded with carts and carriages. The people are busy, bustling, 
ell fed, and well dressed ; and the number of new houses in almost 
very quarter of the town, some of them large and striking even 
caged of the old mansions and palaces, gives the city an air of 
uch prosperity. On the whole the city is well shaded. Even in the 
busiest parts are richly wooded gardens with temples and tocoa- 

d black tapering cypress trees, and ang the south-west and south 
are large areas of enclosed orchards and gardens. The roofs of 
several of its high mansions command good general views of the city. 
The foreground is of high-pitched house-roofs varying much in size 
and height but all brown with rough flat Deccan tiles. Here and 
there parallel lines of roofs mark a street or a lane, but in most 
places the roofs rise sometimes close together, sometimes widely 
apart, and almost always without apparent system or plan. Amon 
them, at considerable distances, stand out the high roofs of 
sions, crowned with small flat-topped or tile-covered canopies, 


1 Among the best view-points are the pavilions on the roofs of the Purandhare’s (27) 
Kibe or Mankeshvar mansions in Budhwir ward, and the Bohords’ Jamaétkhana 
8) in Aditvar ward, 
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and the lofty gable ends of new dwellings with white cement and 
fresh brick mortar walls, Breaking and relieving the lines 
of roofs, over the whole city and especially among the rich garden 
lands to the south and south-west, rise single trees and a gre 
of pipals, banians, nims, and tamarinds, almost all large an 
grown, and many lofty and far-spreading. There are almost no 
mosques or domed tombs. But on all sides, from among the trees 
and house-roofs, stand out the white graceful spires of Hindu 
temples. 

Under the Musalmins (1290-1636) the military portion of the town 


or kasba was enclosed by a wall built, like other Deccan village 
walls, of mud and bricks on stone and mud foundations, The 
was called the Pandhri or White wall and is now called the Juna Kot 
or Old Fort (24), It stretched from the # hae to the elder Shaikh 
Salla’s tomb along the bank of the Mutha river, leaving both the 
mosques outside of it, From the elder Shaikh Salla’s tomb the 
wall turned south to the north-east corner of the Mandai or Market 
und, where was a gate called the Konkan Darvaja or Konkan 
ate. The stone steps which led to this oo remain. From the 
Mandai the wall passed east along the backs of houses on the north 
side of Dikshit and Pethe streets to Pethe’s cistern. It then turned 
north and continued almost straight to the younger Shaikh Salla’s 
tomb. Midway between Pethe’s cistern and the younger Shaikh 


' Balla’s tomb was another gate facing east called the Nagar Darvaja 


or Ahmadnagar gate. The site of the Nagar gate can still 
traced, exactly opposite Lakdi street. The Maruti which belon 

to this gate remains. The wall was in the form of an irre 
rectangle, the sides being north 280, south 260, west 130, and east 
200 yards. It had several bastions and loopholed parapets, Two 
small gateways which led to the river on the north have only lately 
disappeared. Flights of steps leading to the river from these gates 
remain and are known as Purandhare’s Steps and Sapindya Mahidey’s 
or the Twelfth Day Funeral God's Steps. On the south, to the east 
of Moghe’s mansion, was another small gate but neither its site nor 
its name is known. The remains of the wall may be traced all along 
its course, and in many places the foundations and linth are 
unharmed. The wall, which was about fourteen feet high and four 
feet broad, rested on a plinth of stone and mud sixteen feet high and 
six feet broad. It was built about 550 years ago by one Barya 
Jamadir, an Arab, who is said to have been the first commandant 
of Poona.’ The army and its followers with a few Muhammadan 
villagers were alone allowed to live within the wall. The traders, 
Brahmans, Hindu cultivators, and others, with the village officers, 
lived outside of the wall to the east. In 1755 the third Peshwa 
Balaji Bajiréy (1740-1761) determined to build a wall round the whole 
city, and entrusted the work to Jivajipant Khiisgivile who was com- 
mandant or kotvd!, According to the local story Rim Raja (1749 - 
1777) of Sétéra considered that only villages and not large towns 
with powerful masters should be walled, and ordered the work to be 











1 Mr. N, V, Joshi’s Poona, Ancient and Modern (1868), 5, 
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stopped. According to Grant Duff, and this is probably the true 
reason, the Peshwa on second thoughts decided that walls might be 
adanger as their strength might tempt the head of the state to 
stand a siege in the city instead of retiring to the strong hill fort of 
Purandhar. Whatever the reason, the work was abandoned. The 
unfinished part may be seen near the Ndgjhari or Cobra stream 
which passes north through the east of the city. The wall seems 
to have been intended to be fifteen feet wide and thirty-five 
fect high and to be built partly of solid stone and lime masonry 
and partly of mud and sun-dried bricks. Starting from the 
north-east corner of the Old Fort, near the younger Sh Salla’s 
tomb, the new wall was carried east along the Mutha to where 
it met the Cobra stream. Near the younger Shaikh Salla’s 
tomb, opposite the present dam or dharan known as the Dagdi Pul or 
Stone Bridge, a gate called the Kumbhir Ves or Potters’ Gate was 
removed about 1835 when Mr. Forjett was head of the Poona police. 
The roadway was raised eight feet when the dharan or causeway 
was built across the river. The little shrine of Maruti, which used 
to stand at the west end of the gate, may now be seen in the middle 
of the street. From the Potters’ gate to the Cobra’s stream the 
wall, built of mud and sun-dried bricks, went along the high ground 
forming the Kumbhar ward and the Kagdipura or Papermakers’ ward. 
It contained doorways leading to the river, but no important gates. 
From the south-east limits of K4gdipura the wall turned to a bend of 
the a ash and then south along its left bank. Itcan be traced to 
a point known as the Bardmori or Twelve Sluice gate on the Ganesh 
ward road. The length of the wall from the younger Shaikh Salla’s 
tomb to the Nigjhari is about 350 yarda, pe the length from the 
Nagjhari to the Barimori is 850 yards. Between the Nagjhari and 
the Barimori were two gates. The chief gate, which wasin the street 
known as Lakdi street, leading from the Nagar gate of the Old Fort, 
was called the Mali Ves or Gardeners’ Gate and was close to the 
gardeners’ rest-house or chdvdi, The second gate was on the approach 
to the present Déruvéila’s or Powdermaker’s bridge ; its name is not 
own. 

The City is (188-4) divided into eighteen wards styled petha, irregular 
im shape and varying greatly in size. They are of ancient origin and 
are maintained for revenue, police, municipal, and other administra- 
tive piavars Some of them were fountied by the Muhammadans 
and had Muhammadan names. In 1791 these names were changed, 
and, in imitation of the town of Sdtdra, some of them were given the 
names of the days of the week. The wards or divisions, beginning 
with the part nearest the railway station on the east of the Nagjhari, 
are six: Mangalvir or the Tuesday ward next the river, and, 
working back, Somvdr orthe Monday ward, Réstia’s, Nyihal’s, Nana's, 
and Bhavini’s. To the west of the Nagjhari are twelve wards : next 
the river is the Kasba the oldest part of the city, Aditvir or the 
Sunday ward, Ganesh, Vetél, Ganj, Muzafarjang’s, and Ghorpade’s. 
West of these, next the river, are Shanvir or the Saturday ward, 
Nardéyan, Saddshivy including Navi, and behind them, to the east, 
Budhvar or the Wednesday and Shukravdr or the Friday wards, 

The following statement shows for the eighteen wards a total area 
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of 9,828,000 square yards and an increase in people from 73,209 in 
1851 to 99,491 in 1881, The details are: 
Poona City Wards, 1851-1881. 


‘Tora Amma. | AREA USDER 





Mangalvér Ward, 800 yards by 600, with an area of 485,000 square 
pa and 2192 people, was originally called Shdistepura after its 
ounder Shaist , the Moghal viceroy of the Deccan, who in 
1662 was sent to Poona to suppress Shivaji. It has almost no shops 
and most of the houses are one-storeyed. Except two or three 
Brihman families of hereditary accountants the people are poor 
Marathis, Mhars, and Halilkhors. The Mardéthis are cultivators 
or labourers, and a few earn their living by making split pulse. 
The Mhirs are chiefly village servants, municipal servants, or 
labourers, and a few work on the railway. The Haliélkhors are 
chiefly employed as municipal sweepers. The only important road 
through Mangalvar ward is the approach to the principal fodder and 
fuel market und cart-stand and to the District Judge's court-house, 
The other pathways are narrow lanes. The conservancy arran 
ments are good but there are no proper sullage sewers. The ward 
is not unhealthy, and the population is scanty. Mangalvdr has 
considerably fa in oe ycee during the past sixty years. From 
being the market-place of the old town it has sunk to be the resort of 
a few pulse-makers. Several ruined mansions bear traces of former 
prosperity. The only object of note is the fuel and fodder market in 
the open ground to the north-east of the ward. During the fair season 
about 500 cart-loads of fuel and fodder are brought in daily and sold. 

Somvar Ward, 800 yards by 680, with an area of 545,000 square 
yards and a scanty population of 3808, was established in 1755 and was 
originally called Shihapura. Its chief inhabitants are rich Gosiivi 
jewel-dealers and gre bap ei a few Sali weavers, and some 
Government servants. T 
storeys, and are neatly built though wanting in light and air. 


se 


1 Shdistekhdn's governorship lasted from 1662 to 1604, Grant Duil's Marathds, 86-89. 
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are no shops. One large street leads to the railway station. Tho 
others are narrow crooked lanes well kept and clean. The water 
supply is fair and the ward is not unhealthy. Tt has fallen in 
importance during the past thirty years, as much of the trade, of which 
the Gosivis had formerly the monopoly, has passed into other hands. 
The chief objects of note in Somydr ward are Nageshvar’s (17) and 
Vishnu’s temples (38), the latter with a water-lead and a public cistern. 

Rastia’s Ward, 920 yards by 400, with an area of 865,000 yards and 
4267 people, was one ealled Shivpuri from a temple of Shiv 
built by Anandriv Lakshman Réastia, the hereditary eal of the 
Peshwa’s Horse. The first occupiers of the ward were Rastia’s cavalry. 
The houses are one-storeyed with small backyards. The e are 
of all castes, chiefly Mudliars from Madras and Bene-] sracl Jews 
a from the Konkan. Rdstia’s ward is one of the healthiest 
and best laid out parts of the city and has a large number of well-to-do 
Government servants, civil and military as maenionars afew tradesmen. 
The streets are broad and straight and the houses are built with brick 
in straight lines, back to back, with straight narrow sWeepers’ passages 
between the backyards. The streets and lanes are clean, the conser- 
vancy efficient, and the water-supply abundant from a great water- 
lead from a stream in Vanavdi about four miles to the south-east. 
Rastia’s ward is the healthiest in the city and is not overcrowded. 
It has prospered during the past thirty years. The most noteworthy 
object is Rastia’s mansion, an immense buildi ing (29). A large fair is 
held yearly in Shrévan or July-August in honour of Shirdlshet a 
Lingayat Vani banker who is said to have flourished about 500 years 


ago. 

Nyéhal’s Ward, 360 yards by 280, with an area of 105,000 
aquare yards and 1107 people, is named after Nyihal, o retainer of the 
Khsigivile (1755) to whom the third Peshwa Balaji Bajiriv entrusted 
the building of the new walls. Tt isasmall healthy ward. A few 
well-to-do Brabhus and other retired Government servants have built 
neat dwellings in it. Most of the other houses are one-storeyed and 
belong to tailors and weavers in cotton and wool, This ward has no 
shops. Two streets run through it, both highways from the centre of 
the city, one to the railway station and the otherto thecantonment. The 
conservancy is good, The ward drains into the Nfgjhari stream. 


Népa or Hanumén Ward, 1040 yards by 500, with an 
area of 525,000 yards and 5408 e, was founded by Nana 
Fadnavis in 1791 forthe use of wholesale grain-dealers by whom 
it is still chiefly peopled. The houses are partly upper-storeyed in 
large enclosures, sai small. The grain-dealers are chiefly Marwar 
and Gujarét Vanis, men of means. A number of Pardeshis have 
organised a carting business between this ward and the railway station. 
The large number of country carts which come daily to this quarter 
of the city give employment to several carpenters and blacksmiths. 
Many landholders” let their enclosures as cart-stands, and also 
act as brokers or daldls in getting employment for the carts. 
Since the opening of the railway the carting trade has enor 
‘ncreased. A number of shoemakers or Mochis, from the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh, make boots for the European and Native 
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troops and for the residents of Poona cantonment which borders on 
Nana's ward. Part of this ward is held by Mhars and Mangs who 
find employment as ms and house servants among the residents 
of the cantonment. It also contains a number of low-caste pros- 
titutes who live in the quarter known as the Lal or Gay Bazir. 
There is a small municipal meat market. Niana’s ward has one 
leading street which is the main communication between the city and 
the cantonment bazar, It is broad and straight, like several others in 
this quarter, which are well made and metalled. The conservancy is 
se and the water supply from four public cisterns is abundant. 
‘he 


ward has no sewers. The sullage gathers in s and is 
removed by manual labour, Nana’s waa thrivin new houses 
are being yearly added. It is not thickl and is healthy. 


Its chief objects are: the Agydri or Parsi Fire-temple (62); the 
Ghodepir or Horse Saint (13), where during the Muharram a saw- 
dust and stucco fabut or tomb-image is set on a wooden horse and 
worshipped ; Nivdungya Vithoba’s temple (21); and a chapel for 
the Roman Catholic population of the city and cantonment (22). 

Bhavini Ward, 1500 yards by 825, with an area of 1,235,000 
square yards and 6737 people, was also founded by Nana Fadnavis 
for the use of traders during the time of the seventh Peshwa 
Savdi Madhavréav (1774-1795) and called Borban or the Jujube 
Copse. It took its name from a temple of the goddess Bhavani 

onging to the Deshmukhs. The chief people of Bhavani ward 
ure well-to-do Vinis, wholesale dealers in groceries and oilseeds and 
general brokers or commission agents, a number of Marwiér Vinis who 
also deal in old furniture and lumber and many carriers who own 
carts specially made for carrying heavy loads from and to the railway 
station. One quarter is set apart for Kamathis, another for 
Kaikddis, a third the Kumbhdrvida for potters, a fourth for 
Sarviins or Musalmén camel-drivers, anda fifth for Malis, vegetable 
and sugarcane growers. Almost all of these classes are comfortabl 
off. Bhavani ward has two main streets running east and west ish 
meet at their eastern ends and run into the cantonment bazdir. The 
houses of the upper classes are upper-storeyed and built in lines, and 
those of the poorer classes have only one storey and are irregularl 
built. In the east of the ward are several well-built Poona an 
Bombay Parsi residences. The conservancy arrangements and water 
supply are good. Bhavani ward is less healthy t the north of 
the city and less prosperous than Nina’s ward. The chief objects are 
Bhavini’s (7) and Telphala Devi’s temples. 

Kasba Ward, 800 yards by 720, with an area of 575,000 square yards 
and 11,890 people, is the oldest inhabited part of Poona city. It is 
called Kasha because it was the head-quarters of a sub-division of 
the district. Compared with the eastern wards the population is 
dense and the death-rate high. Except a few large old mansions of 
chiefs and gentry most of the houses are small and poor. There are 
no shops. Ttxeept some high Brahman families the people of Kasba 
are chiefly craftsmen, papermakers in Kaigdipura, potters in 
Kumbhirvada, fishermen in Bhoivéda, Mujdvars or keepers of the 
two Shaikh Salla shrines, copper and silver smiths in Késér Ali. 
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gardeners in Miélivida, and Brahman astrologers and Brahman 
priests in Vevhirdili. Asthe ground is rough with ruins the lanes 
are narrow crooked and broken by dips and rises, Even the main 
thoroughfare to the District Judge’s court is narrow, crooked, 
and uneven. The conservancy is good. Sewers carry off the 
sullage, and the surface drainage is greatly aided by the unevenness of 
the ground. Kasba ward has remained steady since the beginning 
of British rule. Its objecta are: the barkhina (1), the 
Purandhare’s mansion (27), the elder and the rs a Shaikh 
Sallis’ tombs (31), and a temple of Ganpati (12). Under municipal 
Management much has been done to improve this ward. 

Aditvér or Ravivar, the Sunday Ward, 750 yards by 475, with 
an area of 325,000 square yards and 9726 people, was ori y called 
Milkampura, and was founded in the time of the third Peshwa Balaji 
Bajirdv (1740-1761), by Mahajan Vevh4re Joshi. It is thickly 

is the richest Behe ON the city, the business centre of Poona. The 
houses are large and strongly built, except in one or two poor quarters, 
all having an upper storey and many two storeys. The hemes Srondinge 
the main streets have their ground-floor fronta set out os shops, the 
back parts and upper floors being used as dwellings generally by the 
shopkeepers. The people of Aditvar ward are mixed and are the 
richest in the city, The Moti Chauk or Pearl Square, at the north 
end of the chief street, has Gujariiti Vaishnav and Jain banking firms 
on the upper floors, the ground floors being occupied by wholesale 
grocers. Further south in Saraf Ali or caapitanian Row on 
the east side are jewellers, on the west side Brahmans Sonirs and 
Kisdirs who manage the sale of the Poona brass and copper ware, one 
of the most prosperous industries in the city, the arti being sent 
chiefly to Berdr and Nizim Haidarabad and occasionally to other 
parts of India. Further south along the street are Bohords, some 
dealers in iron and tin ware, others in silk and embroidered cloth, 
others in stationery and haberdashery ; mixed with the Bohoris are 
some Jingar or native saddle and horse-gear sellers ; still further alon 
are the chief turners who make wooden toys, and a few Madrwar 
Vianis who deal in small brass castings, bells, cups, saucers, and 
tumblers. The eastern street has the chief establishment for grindi 
flour in Maide Ali. At the south end is the Kapad Ganj or Cloth 
Store, where wholesale and retail cloth-merchants live, Further 
north is the Badhéi Row where Badhdis or Upper Indian ters 
make and sell wooden toys, boxes, and cots, Beyond the Badhiis 
are n few vegetable shops, then a fish market, and the stores of lime 
and charcoal makers and sellers, On the south-east and south-west 
flanks are two meat markets, the south-east market kept by the 
Municipality. In the eastmost end of Aditvir ward are two horse 
dealers, and veterinary stables where horses are imported, exchanged, 
and sold. There is also a grass market in a building known as 
Durjansing’s Paga or the horse lines of Durjansing a Rajput cavalry 
officer. Among the mixed dwellers in Aditvar ward a few are Brahmans 
and most are of the different craftsmen classes. The leading streets 
are broad, especially in the Moti Chauk or Pearl Square, which is the 
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handsomest street in the city, with broad paved footpaths, the shops 
opening on the central cart and carriage road, The conservancy of 
A'ditvar is good ; there is abundance of water, and there are w 

d sewers for sullage and surface drains for flood water. Still 
tgp is not healthy, The banking firms are said to be on the 
decline, due to the Government money order system, the greater 
safety of investment in Government loans or savings bank, and the 
restriction of currency to silver. Other trades and crafts flourish, 
The chief objects of Aditvar ward are Phadke’s Mansion (26), the 
Bohords’ Jamitkhiana or Meeting-house (8), the Jima or Public 
Mosque (14), and Someshvar's temple (34). ; 

Ganesh Ward, 600 yards by 260, with an area of 155,000 square 
yards and 3695 people, takes its name from the god Ganesh. The 
ward was founded by Jivajipant Khisgivile, during the rule of the 
seventh Peshwa Savai Madhavrav (1774-1795). The houses in Ganesh 
ward are poor, few except those fronting the main streets having 
upper storeys. The people are of low caste, labourers, artisans, 
shoemakers, carpenters, coach-builders, basket-makers, and the like. 
The chief timber stores of Poona are in Ganesh ward. It has no 
other industries and no shops. The streetsin Ganesh ward are broad, 
the lanes narrow but straighter than in other parts of the city, and 
all are metalled or sanded and kept clean, The conservancy is good, | 
but the ward though prosperous is comparatively unhealthy. Its 
objects are: the Salva or Boekin; Maruti’s Temple (11), and the 
Dagdi Nagoba where a fair is held on Nagpanchmi or the Cobra’s 
Fifth in Shravan or July-August. 

Vetal Ward, 800 yards by 240, with an area of 195,000 square yards 
and 4458 people, originally called Guruvdr or Re ene was 
founded by Jivéijipant Khisgivaéle in the time of the third Peshwa 
Baliji Bajirav (1740-1761). It continued to be called Guruvér until 
a temple was built to Vetal the Lord of Demons. The main street 
of Vetal ward is a southerly continuation of the main street of Aditvar 
and is like it in construction. The houses are closely built with upper 
storeys, the lower being used as shops and the upper as dwellings 
The chief shopkeepers are Jin originally saddle-makers, or 
Tambats that is c miths, e best goldsmiths of Poona live in 
Vetal ward, Kiichis or market-gardeners who deal in fruit and 
vegetables have a quarter of the ward, Dhangars or shepherds have 
another, and potters a third, and there are a few flower sellers, 
Gujarat brass and copper dealers, and Momin and other Musalman 
silk weavers and spinners. Most of the craftsmen’s houses have 
no upper storey, Vetdl ward is on a high level and is healthy. 
The water supply is less plentiful than in low-lying wards but it is 
not scanty, and the conservancy is good. The leading roads are 
broad metalled thoroughfares and the lanes are broader and 
straighter than in other parts. At the south of this ward three 
mansions have been built by three Bombay merchants, Nina 
Shankarshet, Keshavji Naik, and Trimbakji Velji. Lately 
Trimbakji’s house has bought by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel and turned into a mission house and school under the 
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management of missionaries of the Society of St. John the hte devs 
A little colony of Native lesa Bee in = hie 
mission-house. Vetal ward | rospe urin past. thirt 
years. A vegetable, meat, and fuel market is held daily. Its objects 
are: Shri Parasnith'’s Jain temple (25), Vetal’s temple (37), the 
Mission House, and the Raje Bagsher'’s Takya. 

Ganj or Store Ward, 900 yards by 450, with an area of 405,000 
square yards and 4969 people, takes its name from having been the 
chief salt store in the city. Most of the houses have only one 
storey and belong to the poorer classes of craftsmen and labourers, 
Momin silk-weavers, Sali cotton-weavers, Koshti Spinners and 
weavers, Kunbi Joshis or fortune-tellers, Tumbdivalés or capi 
who change small metal pots for old clothes, Lingfyat and Marat 
Dalvalis or Besmipienee dt and salt-sellers, a few Sangar wool-weavers 
and felt-makers, tanners of the Chambhar Saltangar and Dhor 
classes, and some Pardeshi masons or Gavandis, Ganj ward is 
healthy, the conservancy is good, and the water supply though not 
abundant is not scanty. It is a prosperous ward though almost the 
whole people are low class. It has no object of interest. 

Muzafurjang Ward, 300 yards by seventy-five, with an area of 
23,000 square yards and ninety people, is the smallest ward in the 
city. Itis much like Ghorpade’s ward. It takes its name from its 
founder Muzafarjang who is said to have been a leading captain 
under one of the Ghorpades. 

Ghorpade’s Ward, 900 yards by 725, with an area of 655,000 
snare yards and 1139 people, was established by Méloji Raje Bhonsle 
Ghorpade in the time of the seventh Peshwa Savdi Madhavrav (1774- 
1795) and called by the founder's surname. It was originally occupied 
by Ghorpade’s cavalry. It is now occupied by dealers in skins and 
hides, tanners, shoemakers, husbandmen, and poor Musalmdns. Itis 
the poorest ward in the city. The houses are mostly ground-floor huts, 
The roads are not regular though broad, the water-supply is scanty, 
and the conservancy arrangements are fair, It is not prosperous, 
The Ghorpade family once had a large mansion in this ward but it 
has fallen to ruin and been pulled down. It has no object of 
interest. 


Shanvdr or Saturday Ward, 750 yards by 600, with an area 
of 445,000 square yards and 7786 people, was founded about the 
close of the seventeenth century by the Musalmans and named 
Murchudibid. As the west end and airiest part of the city it rose to 
importance under the eighth or last Peshwa dijirdv (1796-1817) when 
many Brahmans built houses in it, The houses are comfortable, upper- 
storeyed, strongly made buildings, with more or less large enclosures, 
There are no shops, The people are chiefly rich high-class Brahma 
some the dimosntaula of old families of position, others of families 
who have risen to position and wealth in the service of the British 
Government. The chief vegetable and fruit market of Poona, the 
Mandai, is held in Shanvar ward on the border of Kasba ward in the 
open ground in front of the Shanvir Palace, also called the old Palace, 
the state residence of the Peshwas (1760-1817). This was styled the 
Old Palace to distinguish it from the new or later built palace in 
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Budhvér ward. The whole Shanvar ward has underground sewers 
in fair order, and the general conservancy of the ward is excellent. 
Still, especially in the cold weather, it 1s feverish per owing to 
its trees and its nearness to the river. Its objects are : Shanvarvada, 
the Old Palace which was burnt in 1825 and is now the head- 
uarters of the police (32), the Mandai the chief market-place of 
the city, Omkdreshvar’s temple (23), Harihareshvar’s temple, Amrit- 
eshvar’s temple (2), Shanvar Méruti’s temple, the Panjarpol or 
nimal Home (4), and eighteen family mansions." 

Naraéyén Ward, 1130 yards by 325, with an area of 375,000 
square and 3563 people, is the westmost ward in the city on the 
river side. The ward was founded during the time of the fifth 
Peshwa Nardyanrév Balldl (1773) and named after him. The 
streets are broad. Its western position made it a great rice centre. 
Mérwaér Vanis sought for houses and gradually brought all the 
Miivlis or West Poona rice growers under their power. e Marwari 
houses are ill-built, low, badly aired, and the re floor fronts 
are used as shops, The rest of the people of Narayan ward are 
husbandmen, labourers, and shepherds. The south-east quarter, 
which is called Dolkar Ali, is held by Brahmans who have large 
enclosures and well built houses. Itis a peralas quarter and many 
houses have lately been built by Poona Brahmans, The original 
Marwari rice market has declined. The streets are metalled the 
conservancy is fair, The west is not so well provided with public 
cisterns as the east, but almost every house has its well of whole- 
some water. As a whole Narayan ward is may and prosperous. 

an 


Its objects are Modicha Ganpati’s temple, Méticha Ganpati’s temple, 
Ashtabhuja or the Eight-arm nidess’s temple, the Gaikwar’s 


el 

mansion, and Mankeshvar’s Vishnu, 
Sadishiv Ward, 1800 yards by 1275, with on area of 2,275,000 
square yards and 8366 people, was founded by Saddshivray Bhau, 
cousin of the third Peshwa ‘Baléji Bajirév (1740-1761) on the site 
of a garden called Napur. The people of Saddshiv ward are chiefly 
Bréhmans and there are some large well built chd/s or lodgings for 
the use of the rer classes who are chiefly paid or hired heats 
servants. The houses are the best built residences in the city two or 
more storeys high and each in an enclosure. The Brihmans in this 
uarter are either political pensioners or retired Government servants. 

A few are moneylenders, When founded this ward was occupied by 
the military, the streets are consequently broad and the thoroughfares 
laid out in re squares. The Peshwiis’ state prisoners were 
kept in this ward under the charge of the military force of which 
Saddshivréav Bhéu, the founder of the ward, was the tirat commander, 
Under the eighth or last Peshwa Bajirév (1796-1817) the Badashiv 
ward strotched to Parvati and was the most populous part of the 
city. It declined with the removal of the Mardtha soldiery and the 
market disappeared, Saddshiv ward has the best kept and best made 


i These are : likar's, the younger Jamkhandikar's, Rastin’s, Ndta's, Mehen- 
dale's, Gadre's, Gole's, Alibdg Bivalkar's, Rayrikar's, Parasnis', Hasabnis', Chandra- 
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roads in the city. It has underground sewers for sullage and rain 
water, a plentiful water supply, and a good conservancy. It is not so 
healthy as it ought to be, perhaps from the richness with which some 
of the gardens are manured. Of late years Saddshivy ward has 
become popular and many good houses have been built. Part of 
Saddshiv ward is called Navi or new because it was built after Poona 
PRES to the British, Its people are husbandmen, shoemakers, and 
ings. It has some timber fuel and grasa stores. The felling of 
old mansions was at one time a trade in which several people made 
fortunes. Its objects of interests are : the Lakdi Pul oe Wondee brid 
now of stone, Vithoba’s Murlidhar’s and Narsoba's temples (19), 
Khajina Vihir, Nina Fadnavis’ cisterns and water-lead, Vishrambég 
mansion partly destroyed by fire in May 1879 (40), the Pratinidhi’s 
mansion or Got, cae Mhasoba’s temple, the Sassoon Infirm 
asylum (30), Parvati lake (91), Turquand’s garden-house where Mr. 
Turquand of the Civil Service committed suicide, and Nana Fadnavis’ 
garden. 
Budhvar Ward, 460 yards by 400, with an area of 185,000 square 
rds and 6083 people, is the heart of Poona city. It was founded 
'y the Emperor Aurangzeb in 1690 and was first called Mahujabdd. 
It was afterwards peopled by Govind Shivrim Khasgivile in the time 
of the fourth Peshwa Madhavréo Ballél (1761-1772). Itis the most 
peopled part of the city and has several retail markets. The streets 
were once very narrow but of late years the leading thoroughfares 
have been widened. The houses are closely built and have one or 
two upper storeys. The ground floor fronta as elsewhere are let 
for shops, the back parts and upper rooms being private dwellings. 
Beginning from the north end af t the ward, the first section of the 
main street contains rs’ and scent-sellers’ or Gandhis’ shops, 
Near the site of the Budhvar Palace (9), which was destroyed by fire in 
May 1879, are shops of flower-sellers, stationers, anddruggists, Near 
the Tulsi Bag (37) or Basil Garden end of the street a bailding in the 
centre of the street, called the Kotwal Chavdi (15) was the chief police 
office in the Peshwas’ time. The building has been sold by Govern- 
ment and is now used as a vegetable market, The street running 
east and west by the site of the Budhvir Palace contains on the west 
Hindu confectioners’ shops, and, further on, snuff-makers’ petty grain- 
dealers’ and flour-sellers’ shops. The eastern section contains a few 
silk weavers who dress ornaments and trinkets in silk, and the leading 
cloth merchants or Shimpis of the city who chiefly sell the produce of 
local hand-looms. The street is called Kapad Ali or Cloth Row, It 
once had a well-built pavement and long lines of platforms in the centre 
on which shops were laid out and a market was held daily called the Men 
Bazir orSettled Market. The Budhvdrvada or Wednesday Palace (9), 
the favourite residence of the last Peshwa (1796-1817), stood in the 
centre of this ward and contained all the leading local revenue, police, 
and judicial offices. In the corner nearest the cross streets was the 
Native General Library and Clock Tower presented to the city by the 
chief of Vinchur in commemoration of the visit of H.R. H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh to India in 1872, The palace, as well as the Library 
and the Vinchur Clock Tower, were destroyed by an incendiary on the 
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night of the 13th of May 1879. As it contains the Anandodbhav (3) 
a Appa Balvant theatres as well as the chief business centres, 
Budhvaér ward is a favourite resort in the afternoons and evenings. 
The people of Budhvar ward are extremel ered sh ene 
well-to-do. The water-supply is tifal, the streets have under- 
ground sewers and side channels for rain drainage, and the conser- 
vancy is good. It is healthy and prosperous ee the population 
is thick and the houses are badly aired. Its chief objects are : Belbag 
temple (6), Bhingya Miruti’s temple, the Kotwal Chavdi (15), 
Tambdi Jogeshvari's temple (35), Kali Jogeshvari’s temple, K1 i 
Rém’s temple, Moroba Dida’s mansion (16), Bhide’s mansion, Dham- 
dhare’s mansion, Thatte’s Ram’s temple, and Pasodya Maruti's og re 
Shukravar Ward, 1750 yards by 550, with an area of 955, 
square yards and 14,137 people, was established by Jivajipant Khas- 
vale m the time of the third Peshwa Balaji Bajirdy (1740-1761). 
Fivéjipant, as kefrd! or police head of Poona, for many years 
exercised great magisterial and revenue powers. He is said to 
have been intelligent and able and to have taken much interest in the 
welfare of the city. He founded several wards, regulated public 
markets and places of amusement, and did much to further the 
Pp rity and welfare of the people of Poona. Shukravar is the largest 
ward in the city both in area and population. The houses in 
the leading parts are upper-storeyed, roomy, and substantial. The 
houses of the poorer » in the back and distant parts, have 
only one floor but they are not closely built and are comparatively 
roomy. The bee te are most mixed, palonging so all castes and in 
every condition of life, from the Pant Sachiv of Bhor a Brahman chief, 
to the day-labourer. Jivajipant eae a the Kotval of Poona 
and the founder of the ward, left aresidence with a lar een and 
temple attached to it. Beginning from his residence, Tate isat the 
north-west end of the ward, the main street runs south, and passes 
through lines of dwellings of rich Brahmans to the site of the Shukra- 
var Palace (33) which was pulled down about 1820 and the Peshwa's 
Talimkhaéna or gymnasium where are now the municipal office, and 
the dispensary established in 1861 by Khin Bahidur Pestanji Sorabj 
a Parsi gentlem an of Poona. Further south the street passes by the 
Pant Sachiv'’s mansion and Panse’s mansion to the City Jail (10) which 
was the head-quarters of the Peshwa’s artillery of which the Panses 
had charge. est of the street is the Kamathi quarter occupied 
chiefly by people of Kamathi or Telugu castes, who, m the Peshwa's 
time, were domestic servants of the leading Brahmans and Marétha 
grandees. Tieyond Kamathipura the street passes through houses 
belonging to Marétha husbandmen and Native Christians. The east 
strect of Shukravar runs parallel to the main street and borders on 
the Aditvér ward. Atthe north end of it is a large retail grain 
market; further south is the Shimpi row held by Shimpi eloth- 
merchants. Behind the main houses on the east is the Hattikhina or 
elephants’ stable, now filled with the huts of Chaimbhars, Further 
tothe south are the Along or infantry lines occupied chiefly by 
labourers. Further north-east, along the main street, was the olc 
Gadikhina or Peshwis’ stables, now occupied by dwelling houses, 
Further still is the residence of the late Nandrém Sundarji Naik, an 
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enterprising and intelligent Pardeshi Kumbhar, who had a large 
pee in the early cipal management of Poona city after 
it came under the British Government. Further is the Chandhari’s 
mansion and then a quarter occupied by a small colony of Pardeshi 
potters who either work as labouring masons or take jobs aos 
contractors, At the south end of this street is the house of Mr, 
Bhiéu Mansérim, another enterprising and active Pardeshi potter, 
who has amassed a fortune as a contractor in the Government 
Public Works Department, and is a Municipal Commissioner for the 
city of Poona. Beyond this are the Malivada and the Jhagdeviida 
quarters occupied by Kunbis and husbandmen. The leading roada 
of Shukravéar ward are broad, straight, and metalled. The lanes 
are narrow and crooked but have latterly been all levelled and 
sanded anid thrown open where they were previously closed. The 
water supply is abundant and the conservancy good. Shukravir 
is one of the healthicst quarters of the city and is prosperous and 
Hourishing. Its objects of interest are : the Tulsi Bag or Basil Garden 
(36), Lakadkhina, Kila Haud or the Black cistern, Baévankhani, 
Ruimeshvar'’s temple (28), the Peshwa's Gymnasium now the municipal 
office and dispensary, the City Jail (10), Pant Sachiv’s palace, Chaud- 
hari’s mansion, Nandram Sundarji’s mansion, Bhiu Mansdrim’s 
residence, the Hirabig or Town Hall and garden, and a temple of 
Parasnith. ) 

The chief strects run north and south, The three leadi 
streets are the Ganj, Ganesh, and Mangalvar street; the V 
Aditvar, and Kasba street ; and the Shukravaér and Budhvar street, 
- All of these are broad metalled roads with stone-built slab-covered 
side-gutters. When metalled roads were first made, a convenient 
width, varying from eighteen to twenty-four feet, was taken for 
the clear carriage roadway, and spaces meant for footpaths were 
left on the sides. These, before municipal times, were encroached 
on by house-owners or covered with low unsightly verandas with 
sloping tiled roofs, No through streets run east and west, and the 
broken streets of which there are some, have also been encroached 
on and narrowed by veranda-building, It has been one of the chief 
* aims of the ma ra to widen the streets and open them as 

opportunity offers. Much has been done in this way, but a great deal 
remains to be done. The streets are generally of irregular width and 
winding. Where they have not been encroached on, the streets of 
the newer parts of the city, as in the Rastia Nina and Sadashiy 
wards, are broad, straight, and regularly laid owt. The handsomest 
street in the city is the Moti-chauk or Pearl Square in Aditvdr ward, 
Between lines of closely built high buildings this street has a 
carriage-way twenty-four feet wide in the centre, then covered side- 

utters three feet wide on each side, and next paved footpaths 

teen feet wide, raised about a foot above the carriage-way. All the 
streets in the city have metalled carriage roads, varying from sixteen 
to forty feet in breadth, and side-gutters covered with slabs where 
the traflic is great and open in other places. Where available the 
spaces between the gutters and the lines of houses have been and are 
being planted with trees and laid out in gravelled walks, The city 
has now thirty-two miles of metalled road. The lanes vary in 
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breadth from six to sixteen fect. ‘They are crooked and used to have 
many ups and downs. They have lately been levelled and gravelled 
and, where possible, widened and opened. The whole length of 
lanes within city limits is fourteen miles. Under the Marathds 
some of the streets and lanes were paved, the pavement sloping from 
the houses to the centre which formed a tees for storm-water during 
the rains. The centres of the broader thoroughfares used then to be 
occupied by lines of stalls on raised  eokpates Almost every street 
and Nene had gates which were closed at night. The pavement, 
pac 8 eaesarre gates, and other obstructions have now been removed 
and the ventilation of the city improved. The streets are now 
named, swept clean once a day, watered during the dry weather to 
lay the dust, and on dark nights lighted with 572 kerosine lamps. 


Poona City has the Mutha river on the west and north. The oldest 
crossing of the Mutha is by the Kumbhir Ves Dharan or Potters’ 
Gate Causeway in Kasba ward, near the younger Shaikh Salla’s tomb 
(31) and about 600 yards above the railway bridge, The Maratha 
causeway gave way soon after the beginning of British rule and was 
renewed between 1835 and 1840 at o cost of about £3000 
(Rs. 30,000) partly met ay Government and partly by contributions. 
The causeway, which is of solid stone masonry, 1s 235 yards long 
and seven yards broad. It has twelve nine-feet sluices which are 
closed in the dry season to store water. During floods the causeway 
is covered and impassable. At the north-west end of the ci 
about a mile and a quarter above the Potters’ Gate dam, the Marith 
wooden bridge across the Mutha gave way in 1840 and was 
replaced by a stone and brick masonry bridge which is still known 
as the Lakdi or wooden bridge. The present bridge has nine forty- 
eight-feet arches built of brick on stone piers which have sharp cut- 
waters to break the force of the floods. Large round holes are made 
high up on the spandrels between the arches through which water passes 
during the highest floods. The roadway over the bridge is eighteen 
feet wide, The bridge cost £4700 (Rs. 47,000) of which Government 
ere £3600 (Rs, 36,000). Before the railway was made the Lakdi 

ridge was the outlet to Bombay and carried much traffic, It is - 
still largely used chiefly in bringing supplies of wood and provisions 
into the city. The second and chief bridge over the Mutha is the 
Wellesley Bridge named after General Arthur Welles in 
honour of his Decean victories. The old bridge was built in 
1830 entirely of wood. In 1839 it was replaced by a stron 
masonry bridge at a cost of £11,093 (Rs. 1,10,930), and a fres 
bridge was built also of stone in 1875, The bridge keeps its original 
name of Wellesley or Vasli in Marathi. The Nagjhari stream 
which passes through the city from the south is crossed by six 
bridges. Beginning from the north, the Jakét or Toll bridge of cut- 
e-one masonry with three twelve-feet wide vents, twenty-four yards 
long and with a roadway of twenty feet, joins the Mangalyér and 
Somvar wards on the east or right with the Kasba ward on the 
west or left bank. It was built by the British Government between 
1836 and 1840. It is called the Toll bridge because it is on the site 
of the Peshwas’ chief toll, About four hundred yards south, joining 
the Somvar Rastia and Nydhal wards on the east with Aditvér ward 
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on the west, is the Diruvidla’s bridge, the largest across the Nagjhari, 
of cut-stone masonry fifty-eight yards long and over thirepaen feet 
broad, with four twelve-feet vents, It was built by the Municipality 
in 1870 at a cost of £1500 (Rs. 15,000). It gets its name from 
being near the firework-makers’ quarter. About 300 yards south of 
Daruvila’s bridge, joining Ganesh ward with Rastia ward, a foot- 
bridge called the Parsi bridge, a stone causeway impassable in floods, 
is six feet wide and has three five-fcet vents. It was built in 1830 
by the family of the Parsi high-priest or Dastur. About 150 yards 
south of the Parsi bridge, the Ganesh ward bridge, of cut-stone with 
twenty-feet roadway and three arches of sixteen feet each, * joins 
the Ganesh and Nana wards. It was built by the British 
Government in 1835. About 400 yards south of Ganesh ward 
bridge the Burud or Basketmakers’ Sade of cut stone 

with eighteen-feet roadway and four nine-feet arches, joins the cra 
end of Aditvér ward on the west to Bhavani ward on the east. It 
takes its name from the basket-makers in whose quarteritlies. It was 
built by a Badhai or Upper Indian carpenter between 1840 and 1845 
us a work of charity. About 300 yards south of the Burud’s bridge, 
Ghasheti’s bridge, of solid stone masonry, twenty feet broad and 
with three eighteen-feet arches, joins Bhavani ward on the east with 
Ganj and Vetaél wards on the west. It was built as a work of 
a | in 1845 at cost of £180 (Rs. 1800) by a dancing-girl 
st Pitepey ss The Manik stream, which forms the eastern 

: of the city, is crossed by three bridges. Beginning from 
the north, aboot 160 Baie fi its meeting with the Nagar, 
where the bed of the Manik is at times impassable from water 
from the river, the Halalkhor bridge, a massive masonry structure 
sixty-eight yards long and eighteen feet wide with three five-feet 
vents, joins the Somvar ward on the south with the Halalkhor section 
of the Mangalvdr ward on the north. It was built by the British 
Government between 1855 and 1840. About 500 yards in a direct 
line south-east of the Halilkor bridge is the Gosdvi bridge. It 
is a double masonry bridge, both portions skew to the line of the 
stream, of two single arches of twenty-two feet span, the roadway over 
the one being twenty-four and over the other thirty-two feet wide. 
It was built m 1870 by the Municipality at a cost of £300 (Rs. 3000), 
About 350 yards south of the Gosdvi bridge, the Bhatti Gate bridge, 
a small culvert of two seven-feet vents, opens Ristia ward into the 
Civil Lines quarters. It was built by a public works contractor in 
1845 and took its name from the brick and tile kilns near it. 

The municipal statements divide the houses of the city into five 
classes: large mansions or vddds, now rarely built becomi 
fewer costing £2000 to £6000 (Rs. 20,000 - 60,000) to build an 
Loto £7 10s. (Rs.50-75) a month to rent; second class houses, 
of which the number is growing, costing £800 to £1500 (Rs. 8000 - 
15,000) to build and fo to £4 (Rs. 20-40) a month to rent; 
third class houses, of which the number is growing, costin 
£100 to £300 (Rs. 1000-3000) to build and 8s. to £ 
10) a month to rent; fourth class houses costing £20 to £50 
(Rs. 200-500) to build and 2s, to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) a month to rent; 
und fifth class houses or huts costing £2 to £0 (Rs, 20-50) to 
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make and 6d. to 9d. (4-6 as.) a month to rent. The poorest classes 
have rarely houses of their own, but lodgings or chiils are being made 
for them in different parts of the city, neater and better-planned than 
their former huts. Berita g to the municipal returns for 1884, 
of 12,271 houses, 85 were the first class, 631 of the second 

2699 of the third class, 4197 of the fourth class, and 4659 of the fifth 


class. The details are: 
Poona Houses, 1583. 
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Poona houses have little beauty or ornament; even the finest are 
plain, massive, and monotonous. The plinth is of close-joined blocks 
of poled stone, The posts and beams are massive but short. The 

lings are made of smaller closely fitted beams sometimes 
ornamented with variegated geometrical figures and flowers made of 
small chips or slits of gaily painted wood or ivory. If width is 
wanted it is secured by two or three rows of wooden pillars joined 
together by ornamental ogee-shaped cusped and fluted wooden false 
arches. e pillars, which generally spring from o carved stone or 
wood tal, have shafts carved in the cypress or suru style and 
lotus-shaped capitals. The eaves are generally ornamented with 
carved p facings and project boldly from the walls. The roofs 
are either terraced or covered with flat tiles, The staircases are in the 
walls, and are narrow and dark. At present in house-building more 
attention is paid to light and air, the staircases are improved, and 
ornamental iron or wood railings are coming into use for balconies, 
landings, and staircases. Most houses stand on stone plinths, They 
are generally wooden frames filled with brick or mud and covered 
with a tiled roof. Some are substantially built of brick and lim 
others are vil of brick and mud. ‘The centre rooms are generally 
dark and close, but the upper storeys are airy and well lighted. The 
walls of some are painted with Purdnik war scenes and deities. The 
houses of the better-off have two and some have three to six rooms 
one of which is the cook-room or sayampdk-ghar, another if there is 
one to spare is set apart as the god-room or devghar, one or more are 
used for sleeping, one large room as the méjghar for dining and sitting, 
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and one, which isgenerally open on one side, as a reception room or osri. Chapter XIV. 


Most of the rooms are badly aired. Houses of this class 

have upper storeys. Their long slopes of tiled roofs and low slender 
wooden posts give them a mean poverty-stricken look. Middle-class 
houses have generally an upper floor over part of the basement, 
Open spaces or yards called dngans are left in front and behind. 
Sometimes, over the entrance gate, is a hall or divinkhdna which is 
used on great days and family ceremonies. Under this hall stables, 
cattle-sheds, and privies, open on the road. Each house has 
generally a well, and sets apart the room nearest the well for 
cooking, and the next room for dining. A room is set apart 
for the women of the house and the front room is used for visitors, 
The side-rooms are used as -rooms and store-rooms. The upper 
rooms, Which are well aired, serve as sleeping rooms. The centre 
rooms on the ground floor are generally ill-aired and so dark that, 
even by day, lights have to be used during meals, The walls and 
floors are cowdunged or mud-washed and kept clean. The houses of 
the upper classes are a chai a in two or three quadrangles or 
chawke surrounded by rooms, The paved back q les, where 
there is generally a well, are used for washing and bathing. The 
distribution and general arrangement of the rooms is the same as in 
middle-class houses. The open rooms on the basement near the 
entrance are used as stables, cattle-sheds, and servants’ rooms, Almost 
every Hindu house, from the poorest hut to the richest mansion, has a 
few plants near it among which the sacred basil or tulsi is the most 
prominent and stands in an ornamental earthen pot on a stone or 
cement pedestal. Near the place where the waste water gathers are 
generally a few plantain trees or a small bed of dlw or caladiums as 
they are believed to suck in and to clean stagnant water. The houses 
of the poorer classes have generally one room eight to ten feet square 
with o small door shaded by an open veranda four to six feet wide, a 
part of which is enclosed for a bath-room or nAdni, 

The earliest record of Poona population is for 1780 when it is 
roughly estimated to have numbered 150,000 souls, During the 
eight years (1796-1803) of unrest in the beginning of Bajirdy II.’s 
reign, the population fell considerably, chiefly through the depre- 
dations of Daulatréy Sindia his father-in-law Sarjeriv Ghitge and 
Yashvantriv Holkar, and theg reat scarcity of 1803. At the beginning 
of British rule the estimated porate varied from 110,000 to 
150,000; and in 1825 Bishop Heber puts down the number at 
125,000. The first reliable record is for 1851 when it numbered 
73,209. The opening of the railway in 1856 raised the number 
to 80,000 in 1864, and since then there has been a steady advance 
to 90,436 in 1872 and 99,622 in L881. Of the 1872 total, 80,800 
were Hindus (including 587 Jains), 9013 Musalmiins, 262 Christiana, 
and 361 Others. Of the 1881 total 87,874 were Hindus, 10,519 
Musalmans, 562 Christians, 206 Parsis, and 46] Others. 

Priests numbering 1062 are mostly Hindus and a few Musalmans, 
The Hindu priests, who are almost all Bréhmans live mostly in 


1 The figures for 1872 and 188] do not include roa Sate of Poona and Kirkee 
cantouments which was 25,450 in 1872 and 37,381 in 1881, 
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Brahman quarters in the Budhvér, Kasha, Nardyan, Sadashiv, 
Shanvir, and Shukravir petha; but the most popular wards are 
the Saddshivy and Shukravar peths. Most of them are hereditary 
wriests and are fairly off, but not so well off as they were some 
ity yeats ago. Of late they do not command respect, and crave 
favour and cringe for patronage. Their number is falling off, and 
only one or two members of priestly families take to priesthood. 
They are thrifty, well-behaved and shrewd, but rather idle. Their 
wives mind the house and do no other work. They send their boys 
to school, and os priesthood does not pay them much, some of them 
teach their boys English. Like Hindu priests, Musalman riests 
are not much a Bee and are fairly off. Besides Hindu and 
Musalmén priests there is one Parsi priest, whois respected well-paid 
and is comiortably off. 

Lawyers numbering 126, of whom ninety-six hold sanads or 
certificates and thirty are allowed to plead without sanade, are mostly 
Brihmans. They are well-behaved, respectable, shrewd, and thrifty. 
Most of them are men of means and lend money. Their wives do 
the house work generally with the help of servants, and their boys 
go to school and learn English. 

Government servants live in all parts of the town. They are 
Brahmans, Prabhus, Marithis, Hindus of other castes, Musalmins, 
Parsis, Christians, and Jews. Of the Brahmans Chitpdvans or 
Konkanasths Deshasths and Shenvis are largely in Government 
service. Chitpévans came to Poona during the supremacy of the 
Peshwdés who were themselves Chitpfivans. Deshasths are old 
settlers, and Shenvis, most of whom are Government clerks, are 
mostly new-comers. Some Bréhmans hold high places in the revenue 
judicial and police branches of the service, others are clerks, and a 
Jew messengers and constables. The Prabhus, who are of two 
divisions Kdyasths and Paténds, are chiefly clerks and a few hold 
high revenue and judicial posts, The Kayasths came from the 
North Konkan during Maratha rule and some of them are settled 
in the town. Piténds mostly went from Bombay with the English, 
and except a few are not permanently settled. The Mardthis are 
constables and messengers and a few clerks, With the exception 
of a few who are clerks, Hindus of other castes are constables and 
messengers. The Musalméns are constables and messengers, a few are 
clerks, and some hold high posts. The Pirsis Christians and Jews 
are mostly clerks. Of Government servants Hindus are thrifty and 
others love good living and spend much of their income. both 
Hindus and others only those in high position are able to save. 
Their wives do nothing but housework, and all but a few messengers 
and constables send their boys to school. 

Besides the Government medical officers and teachers of the Poona 
Medical School, Poona medical practitioners include graduates in 
medicine, retired subordinate employes of the Government medical 
department, Hindu vaidyas, and Musalmin hakims. The luates 
an d eoreg of the medical department are Brahmans, Kamathis, 
Marathés, Musalmans, Pirsis, and Christians. They prescribe 
at medicines and a few of them keep dispensaries, They ti 
fixed fees for visits and ‘charge separately for prescriptions dispensed in 
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their dispensaries, Except Kamathis and Maréthds who are more or 
less given to drink, most of them, i Gea the graduates, are hard- 
working thrifty and respectable. T vy ! goad practice and save. 
Their wives do nothing but house work and t ey send their children 
to school. Vaidyas or Hindu physicians are mostly Brahmans and 
live in the Brihman quarter, They prescribe native drugs and 
are generally called to attend women who often refuse to take 
Enghsh medicines, Hakims or Musalmén physicians live in the 
Musalmén quarter, and practise among Musalmins. The vaidyas 
and Aakims get no fixed fees and often bargain to cure a certain 
disease for a certain sum of money. They are fairly off and do not 
save much. Besides these regular doctors, there are midwives 
and Vaidus or wandering drug-hawkers. The Vaidus mostly came 
from the Nizdm’s country and settled near Poona in the times of the 
Peshwas. Except a few leading men, who study their Sanskrit 
books written on palm leaves, most of them receive oral instructions, 
hawk drugs in streets, and prescribe and bleed among the low 
classes, They hardly earn enough to maintain themselves and are 
badly off. Besides minding the house their wives hawk drugs and 
make and sell quartz powder for drawing traceries on house here. 
They teach their boys their craft and do not send them to school. 


Landlords include indémdédrs or estate-holders, large landowners, 
and house-owners. Indmdérs are mostly Brahmans and Mardthés, 
Partly from the number of dependants and partly from the large 
sums they spend on marriages and other ceremonies men of this 
class, especially Mardthds, are badly off and most of them are in 
debt. They send their boys to school and some of them, especially 
Brihmans, have risen to high posts in Government service. Large 
landowners are men of all castes, They are well-to-do and educate 
their children chiefly for Government service and as pleaders, 
House-owners are Brahmans, Gujarat Vanis, Bohords, and Musalmins, 
For the last twenty years houses have been in great demand and 
house-building has become a popular form of investment. Like 
ee eicnmers they are well-to-do and send their children to 
schoo 

On account of its cheap living, good climate, and the facilities it 
affords in educating their children, Poona is becoming a favourite 
place with pensioners. There are about 240 civil, and about 
250 military pensioners, the civil pensioners living mostly in the 
Sadéshiv, Shanvér, Shukravdr, and Rastia wards and the military 
pensioners mostly in the Rastia, Nana, and Bhavani wards. They are 
well-behaved and thrifty, and most of them have some money which 
they lend on security. They take great care in educating their boys, 

Of 297 moneylenders the chief are Brihmans, Miarwér and 
Gujarit Vanis, living mostly in the Sadashiy, Shukravir, Nirdyan, 
Budhvar, and Kasba wards. Brihmans lend money on the security 
of ornaments; and Gujarat and Mérwér Vénis lend on credit and 
charge high rates of interest. They, especially Gujarat and Marwar 
Vanis, are very shrewd and careful in businses. 

Moneychangers numbering 310 are chiefly Deshasth Bréhmans 
who live mostly in the Shukravdér, Kasba, Ravivir, and Bhavani 
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Chapter ZIV. wards. They sit by the roadside, bu r coins on premium 
Places. from retail nila rtd give cc r don silver oust without charge. 
They give small loans to retail dealers at heavy interest and are 
shagies not very scrupulous in their dealings. They have their own little 
Population. = eapital, get brisk business, but are not well-to-do. They teach their 
boys to read and write Mardthi. 
Grain Dealers. Grain Dealers, including about fifteen brokers, number about 200 
and live mostly in the Bhavini and Nana wards. They belong to 
two classes hokiaile and retail dealers. The wholesale d 
numbering about forty are chiefly Gujarat and Marwar Vinis. The 
sometimes act as brokers, and are h rdworking, shrewd, and | 
behaved. They are rich, bringing large quantities of grain chiefly 
wheat and bajrt or spiked millet from Vambhori in Sees: 
Indian and spiked millet from Sholipur, and rice from the Mavals 
in the west of Poona and from Kalyién in Thana, Of 160 retail 
dealers 108 are Mardthis, forty-seven Marwir Vanis, and five 
Lingdyats). They buy grain from wholesale dealers and brokers. 
They have no capital of their own and have to borrow at nine to 
twelve per cent on the security of their stock. They are orderly 
hardworking and thrifty, and have credit with moneylenders. Wives 
of poor grain-dealers clean and winnow grain, arrange et and 
actassaleswomen. They teach their boys to read and write Marithi. 
Vegetable Vegetable Sellers including brokers number 652, chiefly Kachis 
Sellers. and is, living mostly in the Raviviér, Kasba, Budhvir, Shanvir, 
Bhavani, Vetal, Shukravir, Mangalviir, Nina, and Saddshiv wards, 
The Kichis came from Bundelkhand and Rajputina, Vegetable- 
eee bring vegetables to the market and sell them to the retail 
ealers. Sometimes the retail dealers buy the standing crop and 
bring it to the market in required quantities. Besides the local 
business, brokers make large purchases for Bombay vegetable-dealers 
and send consignments of vegetables to Bombay on commission. As 
a class they are hardworking, orderly, and thrifty, They are fairly 
off, and their women, who act as saleswomen, do more work than 
the men. They are not careful to send their children to school. 
Grocers, Grocers, including forty brokers, number 745 and belong to two 
classes, wholesale and retail grocers, living chiefly in the Ravivar, 
Vetal, Kasba, Bodhvir, Bhavani, Somvir, Ganesh, Nana, Shanviir, and 
Niriyan wards. Brokers and wholesale grocers are chiefly Lingayat 
Vinis, and a few Gujarat Vania and Marathés. Retail grocers are 
chiefly Gujarit Vinis, a few being Lingdyat Vanis, Marathds, and 
Brihmans. They deal in sugar, clarified butter, spices, honey, and 
salt. Formerly salt was sold by a body of Lingiiyat Vanis, who 
lived in separate quarters called Mithganj orthesalt market. Brokers 
and wholesale grocers are rich and retail grocers are well-to-do. 
They are hardworking, orderly, shrewd, and thrifty. In poor families, 
in the absence of men, women act as saleswomen, ‘They send their 
boys to school. 
Milk and Butter Milk and Butter Sellers numbering 315 are local Gavlis or 
Sellers, cowherds, living chiefly in the Shukravar, Saddshiv, Ravivér, Kasba, 
Nérdyan, and Shanvér wards. They are Lingdyats and Mardthis. 
They keep ten to twenty-five she-buffaloes and about three or four 
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cows. During the rainy season much butter is brought by Miavlis 
from the Mavals or West Poona hills. Gaylis are idle, quarrelsome, 
and thriftless. They have no capital, live from hand to mouth, and 
are often indebt, Their children graze cattle and their women 
hawk milk, curds, whey, and butter, 


There are seventeen liquor ~— m the city, ten country liquor 
shops and seven European liquor s ops. Country liquor is sold by 
Maratha servants of the liquor contractor, an European liquor 
shops are kept mostly by Goanese Native Christians, 

Cloth Sellers numbering 483 are chiefly found in the Budhvér 
Raviviér and Shukravadr wards, They are Hindus and Musalmans, 
The Hindus are chiefly Mérwir Vanis and Shimpis and a few 
Bréihmans and Mardthds ; and the Musalméns are mostly Bohords, 
The Marwar Vinis live in Raviyér and are the largest traders. 
They do business both wholesale and retail and almost exclusively 
in the handmade cloth. They supply the rich. The Shim 
mostly live in Budhvér and chiefly sell bodicecloths. They 
deal in poorer kinds of handwoven cloth, They supply the middle 
and low class demand. The Brahmans and Mardthés, who mostly 
deal in handmade cloth, have their shops in Raviviér. The Bohords 
live in the Bohoridli in Ravivar, and sell all kinds of European piece- 
goods as well as the produce of the Bombay mills, Rinkhibe or 
embroidered silks and coloured China and European silks are also 
sold by Bohords. All the leading cloth merchants of Poona are 
men of capital and doa large business, Minor dealers work with 
borrowed capital. The profits vary greatly according to individual 
dealings, perhaps from £1 to £40 (Rs. 10-400) a month. Their 
women mind the house and their boys learn to read and write. 


Shoe Sellers are all Chambirs. Details are given under the head 
of Shoemakers. There are also some Pardeshi shoe sellers. 


Ornament Sellers numbering $28 are ey Gujardt Vinis, 
Sondra, Jingars, Kasdrs, Manyiirs, Likheris, and a few Brahmans. 
Bréhmans, Gujardt Vanis, and Sondrs sell smaller silver and gold 
grnaments and haye about fifty shops in Motichauk street in 
Aditvér. They are not men of capital, but their business yields 
them a comfortable living. Their women mind the house an their 
boys learn to read and write. J ingars make and sell queensmetal 
ornaments for the lower classes. Kisdrs and Manyiirs sell glass 
bangles and Lékheris make and sell lac bracelets and mostly live in the 
Kasba, Rastia, and Budhvar wards. The rich bangle sellers import 
China bangles from Bombay and sell them to retail sellers. ‘They 
are well-to-do, their wives mind the house and their boys learn to 
read and write. Of the retail sellers, some have shops and some 
hawk bangles in streets. They are fairly off. Besides minding the 
house their women sometimes hawk bangles and their boys often 
learn to read and write. The Kasérs are Jains and Mardthds, and 
the Manyfrs are Musalmans of the Hanafi school, Ldkheris, who 
seem to have come from Marwar during the time of the Peshwas, 
dress and speak like Mérwér Vanis. They prepare lac bracelets for 
wholesale dealers by whom they are paid jd. (4.) the hundred, 
Some of them make bracelets on their own account and sell them at 
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6d. to 104d. (4-7 as.) the hundred. Their women and their children 
after the age of fifteen help in the work. The more expensive 
jewelry, pearls, diamonds, and other precious stones are sold by 
individual jewellers who have not regular shops but whose houses 
are well known. 

Animal Sellers numbering 110 mostly live in the Bhavini 
Saddshiv and Vetaél wards. The Poona cattle market is held in 
open ground at Bhimbhurda village close to the west of the city. 
It is held on Wednesday and Sunday afternoons. Bullocks, buffaloes, 
cows, ponies, sheep, and goats are the animals dealt in. Although 
the chief, Dhangars are not the only, class who deal in cattle, 
neighbouring villagers and all men who have to sell their animals 
bring them to the markets. 

Except Jains, Kdsdrs, and a few Brahmans and Sondrs who 
sell but do not make brass and copper vessels, almost all the 
sellers of articles of native furniture, earthen pots, 3 
bedsteads, stools, carpets, and mats are makers as well as sellers. 
The brass and copper vessel sellers numbering 263 mostly live 
in the Ravivir, Ganj, Vetal, and Shukravar wards, and most of them 
have their shopsin Ravivir. They buy from Téimbats or ey 
Timbats to work for them. They are a shrewd, hardworking, an 
a prosperous class. Their wives do reece. Mi house work and 
their boys goto school. On Sundays and Wednesdays a market 
is held in the afternoon to the south and east of the Shanvdr palace 
at which old furniture, books, pictures, clothes, lamps, glassware, 
and Inmber are sold by dealers from the cantonment bazir. 
Besides these markets in the Bhavini ward a number of Marwar 
Vinis deal in old furniture and lumber, and are comfortably off, 


The chief miscellaneous sellers are Bohorés who chiefly deal in 
hardware, stationery, and haberdashery, a few making and selling 
tin lanterns and tinpots and iron oil and water buckets. They 
have their shops in Ravivir, They earn £20 to £50 (Rs, 200-500) 
a@ year and are comfortably off. They are neat, clean, hardwork- 
ing, thrifty, and honest. Their wives mind the house and their 
boys go to school. 

Husbandmen numbering 1636 are chiefly Kunbis and Malis, living 
mostly in the Kasha, Shukravar, Ganj, Mangalvdr, Saddshiv, Shanvar, 
and Bhavani wards. Some till their own lands and some rent lands 
mostly belonging to Brihman landholders, They are sober and 
ee: Their women and children work with them in their 
fields. 

Pulse Sellers or dalvélads numbering 118 belong to two castes 
Marithds and Pardeshis. Maritha pulse-sellers numbering sixty- 
seven do not differ from Maratha grain-dealers. Pardeshi pulse- 
sellers numbering fifty-one came from Upper India to Aurangabad 
and from Aurangabad to Poona about sixty years ago. They buy 
pulse grain from wholesale pulse-grain dealers, prepare pulse, and 
sell it to retail dealers or private customers, They have no capital of 
their own and have to borrow on the security of their stock. They 
spend as much as they earn. Their wives help them and their 
boys sometimes go to school. 
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Grain Roasters numbering 223 mostly live in the Ravivdr, Ganj, 
Bhavani, Vetal, Kasba, ath Shukravar wards. They are chiefly 
Mariitha and Pardeshi Bhadbhunjis, The Maratha Bhadbhunjis 
do not differ from Maratha husbandmen in appearance customs 
or way of living. The Pardeshi Bhadbhunjis are said to have 
come fifty years ago from Cawnpur, Lucknow, and Mathura in 
Upper India. They are proverbially dirty but hardworking. The 
buy the grain and pulse from grain-dealers, and after parching it 
sell it at a profit of twelve to twenty per cent. Their women and 
their children from the age of ten or twelve help them in their 
calling, sitting in the shop and soaking and drying grain. In spite 
of their help a grain-roaster’s family does not earn more than £1 to 
£1 10s. (Rs.10-15) a month. They send their boys to school. 
Competition among the different classes of grain-roasters is said to 
be reducing their earnings. 

Flower Sellers or Phulmalis numbering eighty-nine have their 
shops in the Budhvir, Ravivar, and Vet petks and in the Moti- 
chauk, Garden-owners let out beds of flower plants to Phulmilis. 
Women and children gather flowers and septs them in large shallow 
baskets to their shops where men string them into garlands and 
bouquets. Almost every Phulmdli undertakes to supply certain 
families with flowers for house-god worship for which he is paid 6d. 
to ls. (4-8 as.) a month. The flowers for house-god wo: ip are 
of different kinds, are tied in small bundles in plantain leaves, and 
are taken to the houses of the customers in the evening by their 
women, The shop is arranged on wooden boards covered with a wet 
eloth. The Phulméli squats in the middle with an earthen water- 
pot on his left hand, baskets of flowers on the right hand, and ready- 
made garlands and nosegays arranged on wet cloth or hung in his 
front. The shop is about six feet wide and six feet long, and opens 
to the road. The flowers that remain after the day’s sale are sold 
to perfume sellers who extract scentsfrom them. The flower suppl: 
of Poona is so great that large quantities are sent to Bombay an 
oa many as 1000 garlands and 3000 nosegays can be had at a few 
hours’ notice. 

Sweetmeat Sellers numbering 234 = live in the Ravivar, 
Budhvar, Kasha, Shanvir, Vetal, Nana, Ganesh, and Shukravér wards, 
They are divided into Ahirs, Jains, Lingdéyats, Maréthas, Marwar 
Vinis, Pardeshis, Shimpis, and Telis. The well-to-do have their 
shops and the poor hawk sweetmeats in streets. Their women 
help them in their work and their boys learn to read and write. 
They are hardworking, thrifty, and sober, 

Oil Makers numbering 221 chiefly livein the Mangalvar, Ravivar, 
Haddshiv, Nina, and Vetdl wards. They are mostly Mardthis and 
Lingiyats. The Mardtha oil-makers are the same as cultivating 
Marithés and look and live like them, though they donot marry with 
them. The Lingéyat oil-makers do not differ from other oilmen, 
They are said not to work on Mondays, They are hardworking, 
thrifty, sober, and strongly made, and their women are proverbially 
fair and well-featured. They extract oil from cocoanut, sesame, 
kdrla Verbesina sativa, kardai Carthamus tinctorius, undi or 
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oilnuts, groundnuts, and hemp seed, Their women help them and 
their boys from the age of twelve or fourteen, They earn 3d. to Ls. 
(2-8 as.). They suffer from the competition of kerosine and other 
imported oils and are falling to the position of labourers. Some of 
them send their boys to school. 

Butchers numbering 131 mostly live in the Shukravér, Rastia, 
Ganesh, Ravivir, Bhavani, and Nana wards. They sre chiefly 
Musalmiins called Sultdni Lads. They are descended from local 
Hindu mutton butchers and ascribe their conversion to Haidar Ali 
of Maisur (1763-1782). They are hardworking thrifty and sober, 
and some are rich, and spend much on marriage and other ceremonies, 
They marry among themselves and have a separate class union 
under a headman called the chaudhari. They have no connection 
with other Musalmiins and eschew beef. They hold aloof from beef- 
butchers who are only found in small numbers in the cantonment 
of Poona, They offer vows to Brihmanic gods and hold the usual 
Brahmaniec festivals. The only specially Musalmdn rite is circum- 
cision. None but the old women who sell the smaller pieces of 
mutton help the men in their work. They do not send their boys to 
school and take to no new pursuit, Except in Khatik-dli or Butcher "s 
Row near Subhdnsha in Ravivir ward, which is the oldest mutton 
market in the city and where they have their private stalls or sell in 
front rooms of their dwellings, butchers sell in one of the remaining 
five markets in Kasba, Vetdl, Nana, and Bhavani wards and in 
Durjansing’s Piga. 

Fishermen numbering 211 mostly live in the Kasba, Mangalvar, 
and Naréyan wards. They are chiefly Bhois, of three divisions 
Kadus, Kaméthis, and Mardthés, of whom Kadus and Maréthas eat 
together but do notintermarry. They are hardworking and thrifty 
but dirty, and the women are quarrelsome. A few send their boys 
to school, but as a class they are poor and show no signs of rising, 
The three fish markets are to the south of the Shanvar palace and 
in Aditvér and Vetél wards. In the open ground to the south of the 
Shanvar palace stalls are kept daily by Bhoi women for the sale of 
dry Konkan fish, The Aditvar ward ‘fish market is chiefly used for 
the sale of sult fish, with fresh fish in the evening. In the Vetél 
ward fish market fresh fish and a little fish are offered in an 
ie plot. Women of the Bhoi caste are the chief fish-sellers and 

unis from the neighbouring villages are the chief consumers. 

Stonecutters numbering seventy-six live in small numbers in all 
wards except in the Rastia and Muzafarjang, varying from one in 
Nyéhal ward to eleven in Shukravér. T ey are Kamithis, Marithds, 
and Telangis; they do not eat together nor do they intermarry. 
They are clean, hardworking, thrifty, and orderly, They are stone 
masons and carvers and make excellent images of gods and af 
animals, handmills, grindstones, and rolling-pins. As foremen or 
mestris they draw £1 10s. to £2 (Ra 15 - 20) a month, and as 
day-workers 6d. to ly. (4-8 ag.). Their women do not help in their 
work, but boys of fifteen to twenty earn Ids, to 16s, (Rs. 7-8) a 
month, Some of them send their boys to school and on the whole 
they are a steady class, 
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Potters and Brick and Tile Makers numbering 291 live mostly in 
the Kasba, Nana, Nardyan, Vetdl, Ravivir, Bhavani, and Ghor 
wards. They are divided into Maratha and Pardeshi Kumb 
Their houses can be known by pieces of broken jars, ee of ashes, 
and the wheel. They make water vessels, grain jars, children’s toys, 
bricks and tiles, Bricks are sold at 10s. to 18s. (Rs, 5-9) ond tiles 
at Gs. to 10s. (Rs. 3-5) the thousand. Their women sell the smaller 
vessels and children’s toys. They are hardworking, quiet, and well 
behaved. They do not send their boys to school and are poor. 

Carpenters numbering 598 mostly live in the Shukravir, Ravivar, 
Sadishiv, Kasba, Nan: Rasta, Somvar, Bhavini, and Ganesh wards. 
They are chiefly Badhdis who are said to have come upwards of a 
hundred years ago from Jalna in the Nizim’s eountry and from 
Burhanpur in West Berir. They are mostly Pardeshis from Upper 
India, and look like Pardeshis and speak Hindustini both at home 
and abroad. They are carpenters, and make boxes and cots and 
repair cupboards tables and chairs earning 1s, to 1s, Gd, (8-12 as.) a 
day. In Ravivar ward a street is called Badhsiali after them where 
they have their shops in which they sell boxes cots and children’s toys. 

Blacksmiths numbering 358 mostly live in the Ravivar, Nana, 
Shukrayvar, Saddshiv, Kasba, and Bhavani wards. They are chiefly 
Mardtha and Panchal Lohirs and a few Ghisdidis. Marétha Lohdrs 
say that they came, during the Peshwas’ supremacy, fromAhmadnagar, 
Bombay, Khandesh, and Sholapur. They dress and look li 
Marithis. They are hardworking but thriftless, quarrelsome, dirty, 
and drunken. Their women do nothing but house work and their 
boys begin to learn at twelve; they are not helped by their women. 
The boy-workers are paid 14d. to 6d. (1-4 a.) aday. The Panchal 
Lohirs do not differ from Piinchal coppersmiths in food, drink, 
dress, and customs. They are hardworking but fond of liquor and 
not very thrifty. Ghisédis make horse-shoes and field tools, but are 
chiefly employed as tinkers, As a class they are hardworking, 
quarrelsome, dirty, thriftless, and fond of drink. Besides the 
blacksmith shops Poona city has twenty-seven iron pot factories in 
Aditwar ward, ten of which belong to Kunbis and ten to Malis, four 
to Telis or oilmen, and three to Bohords. The workmen are chiefly 
Kunbis and Musalmins and afew Brihmans. The workers make 
little more than a living, most of the profits going to the dealers, 
Their women and children do not help the men in their work. 


Bricklayers numbering 494 mostly live in the Budhvar, Nina, 


Saddshiv, Kasba, Shanvar, and Vetal wards. They are Gujarati, Jat, 


Kamathi, Lingayat, Pardeshi, and Musalmén Gavandis. They are - 


hardworking, even-tempered, sober, and thrifty. They are masons 
and contractors and the Hindu Gavandis also make clay images of 
Ganpati and other clay figures. Few send their boys to school, 
Some of them are rich and the rest are well-to-do. 

Lime Burners numbering thirty-three mostly live in Shukravér 
ward. They are chiefly Londris who do not differ from Maréthés in 
appearance, language, dwelling, food, or dress. They buy lime 
nodules from the neighbouring villages of Hadapsar, Mahammadvadi, 
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Phursangi, and Vadki at 1s. 6d, to 2s. (Re.}-1) a cart, They burn 
the nodules, mixing them with charcoal and cowdung cakes in 
circular brick kilns which take three to six days to burn. As the 
work requires strength their boys do not help them till they are 
sixteen, art Sean their boys to school. They complain that their 
calling is failing from the competition of well-to-do Parsis and 
Brahmans and of Mhiirs and Mangs. 

Thatchers aenee 118 mostly live in the Nina, Shukravar, 
Muzafarjang, and Ganesh wards. They are chieflyRajputs fromU pper 
India, who came about a hundred and fifty years ago in search of 
work. The men dress like Marithés and the women wear a bodice 
a petticoat and a robe rolled round the petticoat with one end drawn 
over the head. They are quiet, hardworking, and orderly. They 
make thatch of ség or teak leaves hay and bamboos. The weuienielt 
firewood and sas Sees eakes. Their calling is declining as Govern- 
ment do not allow thatched roofs to remain during the dry season. 
They do not send their boys to school and are a poor class. 

Painters numbering twenty-nine mostly live in the Ravivar, 
Shukravér, and Bndhvar wards. They are chiefly Jingars, who do 
not differ in food, drink, or dress and living from other Jingars. 

Weavers are chiefly of two classes, cotton weavers and silk weavers. 
Poona city has about 500 cotton hand-looms, of which 450 belong 
to Hindus 300 of them Koshtis and 150 Salis, and the remainin 
fifty Musalméns, Most Hindus weave women’s robes and Mica. 
maéns weave turbans. Cotton hand-loom weavers are chiefly found 
in the Somviar, Vetdl, Bhavini, Rastia, and Shukravdr wards. 
Hindu weavers are said to have come about three generations ago 
from Paithan, Yeola, Shol&pur, Indaépur, and Narayan Peth in the 
Nizéim's country. The Musalmién weavers came to Poona only four 
or five years ago from Malegaon in Nasik where they form a large 
colony. All live in one or two-storeyed houses, fifteen to twenty of 
which belong to the occupants, and the rest are hired. The robes 
woven by the Hindus and the turbans woven by the Musalmiins are 
generally coarse and cheap. The Hindus work from seven to eleven 
and again from one to sunset; the Musalmiéns work almost the 
whole day except a short time for their meals which they generally 
cook in the same shed or room in which they weave. Both Hindu 
and Musalméin cotton-weavers get great help from their women in 
reeling, dyeing, warping, and sizing. Some Hindu women even 
weave. With all this help cotton-weavers barely make a living. 
The average daily earnings of a cotton-weaver’s family are said to 
range from Gd. to 74d. (4-5 as.), and during the rains they are often 
short of work. All the yarn used in the Poona hand-looms is 
steam-made partly from the Bombay mills and partly from Europe. 
To buy the yarn most weavers have to borrow at two per cent a 
month, The local demand, especially during the marringe season, 
will probably keep up hand-loom cotton-weaving for some time. 
Still 1t seems probable that in a city where the price of grain and 
the cost of living is high compared with most parts of the Deccan, 
the hand-loom weavers of robes will be driven out of a living by 
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steam-made fabrics. Hand-loom turban-weaving will probably last 
longer, as, 50 far, it has been free from machme competition. 

Silk-weaving in Poona city is flourishing. Of 700 to 800 looms 
nearly two-thirds are owned by Momin and Juliha Musalméns who 
have settled at Mominpura in the Ganj ward. The Hindu silk workera 
are found in Kachi Ali and near Someshvar. Musalmdén silk workers 
belong to two sections Momins proper and Julihés, and the Hindu 
workers to three sections Khatris, Koshtis, and Silis. According 
to their own account most of the Musalmins came about three 

enerations ago from Haidarabad, Dhdrwir, Naréyan Peth, and 
Gulmatkl in the Niziéim’s country, and the Hindu workers, accord- 
ing to their own account, came from Paithan and Yeola three or four 
generations ago. As aclass both Hindus and Musalméns are mild 
hardworking and sober, the Hindus being more hardworking and 
thriftier than the Musalmans. The demand for silk is growing and 
the workers are well-to-do. Their women and children over ten 
help the men in sorting, reeling, and sizing. Since the 1876-77 
famine about twenty Kamdéthi Koshti families have come from 
Narayan Peth in the Niziém’s country and settled at Poona. ‘They 
own about 100 silk looms and are hardworking and more successful 
than the local workers. The only silk used is China silk. The 
Poona silk workers either borrow money from Shimpi and Miirwar 
Vani silk dealers and buy silk yarn and gold arcade or they work 
as labourers, receiving the materials from Shimpi and Marwér Vani 
silk dealers and being paid by the piece. When money is advanced 
the silk dealers do not charge interest but get 14 per cent on the 
sale proceeds of the fabrics. . 

Gold and Silver Thread Makers mostly live in the Shukravir and 
Aditvér wards. They are chiefly Lad Sonérs, Konkani Sonérs, 
Khandesh Sonérs, Adher Sonars, and Vaishya Sondra, Lads proper, 
Marathis, and Pardeshis. About twenty-five families are Patyekaris 
or bar-makers, seventy-eight are Tarkasds or thread-drawers, and 
seventy to eighty families ara Chipdyds or wire-beaters. There 
are also about 200 Valndra or thread-twisters mostly women. All 
Patvekaris or bar-makers are Sondrs, Of the thread-makers or 
Tiirkasis, the thread-beaters or Chipdyds and the thread-twistera 
or Valnérs most are Lids, The name Lad seems to point toa 
South Gujarit origin. But according to their own account the 
came to Poona from Aurangabad and Paithan in the Nizdm’s 
country. The Lida say their forefathers worshipped Pérasndth 
and Balaji and afterwards, they do not know how lon ao, 
they forsook the Jain faith for the worship of the f Se i of 
Tuljapur. The rest are Kunbis and other classes, including a few 
Deshasth Brahmans, who took to thread-making becanse it was 
Hourishing. They are a contented and hardworking class. 
live generally in one-storeyed houses, some their own others hi 
The different divisions of workers dress like other men of their own 


castes. As aclass they are well-to-do. Except in twisting, pold 
i 


and silver thread-makers get no help from their women nor 

their children till they are over twelve. Most of the gold and 

silver used in making the thread is brought to Poona from Bombay 
B S60—35 
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by Marwar Vani and Shimpi dealers. There are about a hundred 
and tifty tape weavers. ey are chiefly Ravals who have come 
from Mohol and Sholipur. They are permanently settled in Poona 
and visit their homes every year generally during the rains. In 
Poona they live in a part of Ee Ganj ward which is known as the 
Raval quarter. They look like Lingdyats and worship Shiv but do 
not wear the ling. Tape neaOE requires little skill. Most 
weavers are in debt to the tape-dealers, and they keep hardly any 
holidays. Besides them as many as 150 Musalman women weave 
narrow tape in their leisure hours earning a shilling or two a month. 

Tailors numbering 481 mostly live in the Shukravar, Kasba, 
Budhvér, Havivir, and Ganj wards. They are chiefly Namdev 
Shimpis, Konkani Shimpis, Jain Shimpis, and Pancham Shimpi 
who do not eat together nor intermarry. Most of the Namdev 
Shimpis dress like Brahmans and their women are proverbially 
handsome. They are hardworking, quiet, sober, and hospitable. 
They sew the clothes of their customers and also keep ready-made 
clothes in stock. They are helped by their women and by their 
children of fifteen and over. They send their boys to school but only 
fora short time. The use of sewing machines has much reduced 
the demand for their work ; still as a class they are fairly off. 

Leather W orkers numbering 594 mostly live in the Nana,Ghorpade, 
Shakravir,Ganj,Bhavdéni,and Ravivir wards. Except afew Jingars 
or saddlers who sell horse-gear in Aditvir, they are chiefly Maratha 
Chambhirs and Pardeshi Mochis. Marétha Chimbhars live in one- 
storeyed houses with mud walls and tiled roofs. They are hard- 
working, dirty, and drunken. They work in leather, cut and 
dye skins, and make shoes, sandals, and water-bags. They sell 
shoes at Is. to 3s. (Rs.4-14) and mend shoes at jd. to Sd. (4-2 as.) 
a pair. Their women help them. Some of them send their bo 
to school till they are about twelve when they become useful in 
their calling. They complain that they are growmg poor because 
people are taking to wearing English-shaped boots and shoes; 
still they are a steady if nota rising class. Pardeshi Mochis from 
the North-West Provinces and Oudh mostly live in Nina’s ward. 
They make boots for the European and Native troops and for the 
residenta of Poona cantonment which borders on Niina’s ward. 
They are hardworking, dirty, and drunken but hospitable. They 
make and sell boots with elastic sides at 3s. to 10s. (Rs.1}-5) the 
pair and shoes at 1s, 6d. to 3s. (Rs. $-14) the pair. They buy 
hides from Dhors.) They earn 6d, to 1s. (4-8 as.) a day. Their 
women help by twisting thread, Their boys are skilled workers at 
fifteen or sixteen and earn 3d, to 44d, (2-3.ae.). They are said to be 
suffering from the importation of European shoes which are better 
and stronger than those they make. 

Skin Dyers numbering 124 mostly live in the Ravivir, Ganj, Nana, 
and Bhavani wards. They arechiefly Hindu Dhors and Musalmén 
Saltankars. The Hindu Dhors generally live in one-storeyed dirty 
houses and are known by their red fingers stained by the dye they 
use in making leather. As a class Dhors are dirty, hardworking, 
orderly, thrifty, good-natured, and hospitable. Their principal and 
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hereditary calling is tanning hides which they buy from Mhars. 
The women help the men in their work. In spite of good earning 
most of them are in debt. Some send their boys to school where 
they remain till they are able to read and write. The Musalméns, 
who are said to have been descended from local Hindus of the 
Chambhar caste, trace their conversion to Aurangzeb, Both men 
and women are dirty and untidy and their women help the men in 
their work. They are hardworking and thrifty, and some of them 
are well-to-do and able tosave. They buy goats’ skins from butchers 
and dye them. Oflate years rich hide and skin merchants, Mehmans 
from Bombay and Labhes from Bombay and Madras, through agents 
8 all over the country, buy and carry to Bombay the bulk of 
the local outturn of skins. This rivalry has ruined the Saltankars’ 
calling, and most have given up their former calling. They have 
taken to making the coarse felt-like woollen pads which are used as 
saddle pads and for packing ice. They eschew beef and hold aloof 
from regular Musalmins. They do not send their boys to school. 


Ornament Makera numbering 683 mostly live in the Shukravir, 
Ravivir, Sadishiv, Kasba, Shanvir, and Ganesh wards. They are 
chiefly Deshi Sondrs, Konkani Sonfrs, Ahir Sondrs, and. Panchals, 
The Deshi and Panchal Sondrs are old settlers, The Konkani Sondra 
or Daivadnyas came from the Konkan and claim to be Brahmans. 
The Ahirs according to their own account came from Nasik about a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred years ago. All Sondrs dress like 
Bréhmans. They are clean, hardworking, even-tempered, and orderly, 
but have rather a bad name for not returning things ordered from 
them at the proper time, They are often accused of mixing gold and 
silver given to them for making ornaments, They make and mend 

old and silver ornaments, set gems, and work in precious stones, 

‘hey work to order and make 10s. to £2 (Rs. 5-20) a month. Their 
wives do nothing but house-work and their boys begin to help after 
ten or twelve and are skilled workmen at fifteen. They send their 
boys to school till they are ten to twelve and have learnt a little 
reading, writing, and counting. As a class they are well-to-do. 

Brass and Copper Workers numbering 2320 mostly live in the 
Kasba, Shukravar, Vetal, Ghorpade, Budhvar, and Rastia wards. This 
number includes 810 Taimbats or makers of large articles, 500 Jingars 
or makers of small articles, fifty Otéris or casters, and 960 Kasérs 
or brasiers. The hereditary copper brass and bellmetal workers of 
Poona, the Tambats, Jingars, Otdris, and Kasiira, are quiet easy- 
going people. All speak incorrect Marathi and live in one-storeyed 
houses of which seven belong to the Témbats, fifty or sixty to the 
Jingars, and thirty to the Otaris. The Kasdrs and Tiimbats dress like 
Brihmans and the Jingars and Otdris like Marathas, As the demand 
for brassware is growing, no Tambats, Jingars, Otdris, or Kidsdra have 
of late given up their hereditary craft. Within the last fifteen years 
their numbers have been more than doubled by local Maritha Kunbis 
whom the high profits of brass-working have drawn from the fields 
and the labour market, but who so far confine themselves to the 
rough parts of the work. 
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Basket Makers numbering 304 mostly live in the Nana, Bhavéni, 
Ravivér, Ganesh, Ghorpade, Mangalvar, and Kasha wards. They 
are chiefly Buruds who say they came from Aurangabad, Ahmadnagar 
and Sdtéra about two hundred yearsago. ‘They are divided into Jats, 
Kénadis, Lingdyats, Mardthés, Parvaris, and Tailangs who do not eat 
together nor intermarry. They look like Marétha husbandmen. 
They are hardworking and orderly but fond of drink. They make 
baskets, mats, fans, cane-chairs and sun-screens, the women doing a5. 
much work as the men, Their average earnings are 10s. to 4s. 
(Rs.5-7) a month, and most families have at least two or three 
wage-earning members. They live in fair comfort but are poor. 
They say their craft is falling as baskets are now made of iron 
instead of bamboo. They do not send their boys to school and do 
not take to new pursuits. 

Barbers numbering 580 live in all the wards of Poona city, their 
number varying from seyen in Rastia ward to ninety-four in Kasba 
ward, They are Nhévis who are divided into Gangétirkar, Ghati, 
Gujarati, Khaindeshi, Kunbi, Madrasi, Marwari, Pardesi, Tailang, 
Waideshi, and Vajantri Nhdvis. They are a quiet orderly people, 
hardworking but thriftless, showy, and fond of talk and gossip, 
Besides being: barbers they bleed and supply torches and their women 
act as midwives. At marriages they hold umbrellas over the heads 
of the bride and bridegroom. Besides this Gangatirkar, Kunbi, and 
Wijantri Nhd@vis act as musicians at marriages and other ceremonies, 
and Khandeshi Nhévis act as torch-bearers. ‘The rates charged by 
barbers of the different subdivisions vary little. A barber makes 
14s. to £2 (Rs.7-20) a month. Their women do not help except by 
acting as midwives and attending some rich women. They send 
their boys to school for a short time. They are steady and well-to- 
do, but none have risen to any high position. 

-Washermen numbering 479 mostly live in the Saddshiv, Shukravér, 
Kasha, Ravivir, Nardyan, and Shanvar wards. They are Marithi 
Pardeshi and Kémathi Parits. They wash clothes. They are helped 
by their women and children in collecting clothes, drymg them, 
and giving them back to theirowners. They do not send their 
children to school and are a steady class. 

Labourers numbering 544 live in all the wards of the city except 
Muzafarjang. ‘They are chiefly Bhandéris, Chhaparbands, 
Kamathis, Kaléils, Lodhis, Rajputs, and Raddis. When other work 
fails the destitute of almost all classes take to labour. 

Field Workers nambering 569 mostly live in the Bhavédni, 
Shukravar, Saddshiy, and Nina wards, They are chiefly Kunbis, 
Malis, and a few Mhiirs and Rimoshis. Some of them are yearly 
servants and some are paid every day. 

Carriers numbering 483 mostly live in the Bhavani, Nana, Ganesh, 
Budhvar, and Saddshiv wards and in small numbers in almost all 
wards, ' Carriers of bundles are oat Kunis Telis and Musalmaéns. 
There is a special class of carriers known as haméls, who work in 
gangs, storing grain and unloading carts. They are paid a Inmp 
sum and every evening divide the proceeds, There is a considerable 
demand for labour on the railway and public roads. The workers 
are chiefly Mhars, Bhils, Kolis, Musalimdins, and a few Kunbis. 
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Honsebuilding causes a considerable demand for unskilled labour 
chiefly in making cement and helping the bricklayer and mason, 
Both men and women work as housebuilders. Every year, before 
the rains set in, tile-turning employs a large number of Kunbis and 
Marathas. 

Players or Vijantris include Guravs, Nhdvis, Ghadshis, and Holars 
of the Mang caste who play on a flute and a drum held in one hand ; 
Sdrangivdlds or harpers and Tablevdlds or drum-beaters who play for 
dancing girls, and, if Brihmans, perform in temples when the religious 
services known as kirtans are going on; and tamishevdlis, ri- 
this and Brahmans who play the drum called daphtamburi or Inte, 
and fdé/s or cymbals. The only actors are the Bakurupis. 

Of animal trainers there are the Garodis who go about with serpents, 
and the Nandivaélds who have performing or misshapen bullocks, 

Of Athletes, there are Kolhatis or acrobats, and Gopils who 
wrestle. 

The depressed classes include Chimbhara, Dhors, Mangs, and 
Mhiars. They live in dirty huts outside of the town. They are idle, 
dishonest, given to drinking, thieving, and telling lies. Both men and 
women are of loose morals and husbands and wives are changed at 
will, Of Mhars some are in the native army, some are domestic 
servants to Europeans, some are day-labourers, and some are sweepers. 
Labourers and scavengers begging for remains of dishes served at 
dinner and fora morsel of food, will remain orying at doors for hours 
together, Chambhirs make shoes, Dhors tan hides, and Mangs make 
ropes and brooms. They live in abject poverty and have scarcely 
any bedding beyond a blanket. They go almost naked and have 
no metal pots in their houses. Their women work as day-labourers 
and do house work. They canpot read and write and seldom send 
their boys to the schools which Government have opened for them. 
To create a desire for learning in them small money and book 
presents are often made. 

Of 1798 beggars of five classes, 527 are Bairdgis, 956 Gosfvis, 
297 Jangams, 15 Nanakshdis, and 3 Kanphités. Of these Gosivis 
are the most important class of beggars. They mostly live in 
Gosivipura, a street called after them where they own large man- 
sions which they call mathe or religious houses. They are be 
merely in name, many of them being traders and a few bankers. 
Except Sondrs or goldsmiths, Sutdrs or carpenters, and other artisan 
classes and classes below Maridthds, they recruit freely from all castes, 
They admit freely their children by their mistresses and children 
vowed to be Gosivis. They are divided into gharhdris or house- 
holders and nishprdhis or celebates who eat together. Most of 
them are celebates in name and many of them have mistresses. As 
o class Poona Gosfivis are clean, neat, hospitable, and orderly. 
Formerly Gosdvis used to travel in armed bands pretending to seck 
charity, bat really to levy contributions, and where they were un- 
successfully resisted, they plundered and Sania enormities, 
Later on (1789) they were first employed by Mahédji Sindia in his 
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army and afterwards by other great Maratha chiefs.!’ Under the 
Peshwis they were great jewellers and shawl merchants and traded 
in rarities. In 1832 Jacquemont described them as bankers and 
traders all with a religious character. Though yowed to celebac: 
they were known to have zandnds where their children were kille 
at their birth. They had most of the riches of Poona in their hands. 
They came chiefly from Marwir and Mewar and had adopted 
children of those countries. They had solid brick and stone houses 
pierced with afew narrow openings.* Though all call themselves 
beggars and some live by begging, many live by trade and service. 
Many of them are moneylenders, and, though not so rich as before, 
coat a circumstances and most of them send their boys to 
schoo 

The trade of Poona has Bese’ Bere since 1858, when it 
became a railway station. According to the 1881-1884 munici 
returns imports of Poona city for the three years averaged 174, 
tons (4,885,922 Bengal mans) valued at £1,259,782 (Rs. 1,25,97,820) 
and the exports to 20,452 tons (572,642 Bengal mans) valued at 
£354,045 (Re. 33,46,450). The following statement gives the chief 


details Poona City Imports, 1851-1884. 
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; Poona City Exports, 1881 - 1884—continued. 
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Of grains the imports of rice average 9183 tons (257,134 
mans) valued at £75,020 (Re. 7,50,290) o year and rh exports 
average 358 tons (10,013 mans) valued at £2864 (Rs. 28,640), 
leaving for Poona use 8825 tons (24,127 mans) valued at £72,165 
(Rs. 7,21,650), Rice comes chiefly from Bhor and the Mévals or 
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western hills of Poona, The rest comes from Kalyan and Panvel 
in Thina. From Bhor and West Poona rice is brought, chiefly by 
the growers on pack bullocks or in headloads; from Kalyan and 
Panvel it is brought by rail by local dealers. The chief rice 
markets are in the Naraéyan and Shukravér wards. To these 
markets rice is brought in large quantities se tea on Monday and 
Thursday. Rice markets are held from the early morning till 
about ten. Rice is sold to Miarwir and Maritha retail dealers, 
nerally without the help of brokers. In selling them to the 
ealera, rice and other grains are always weighed by a third party 
called measurers or mojnars who are allowed a handful of rice for 
every 320 pounds (1 palla of 4 mana) weighed. Rice is the staple 
food of all classes, especially of Brahmans. In years of secarci 
rice sometimes comes to Poona from Gujarat, Central India, o 
Bengal. From Poona rice is sent to Sholapur and Pandharpur, 
whose traders send agents to Poona to buy. 

The imports of bajri average 15,059 tons (421,655 mans) valued 
at £77,449 (Rs. 7,74,490) a year and the exports 1038 tons 
(29,064 mans) valued at £5263 (Rs. 52,630), thus leaving for the 
city use 14,021 tons (392,591 mang) valued at £72,186 (Rs. 7,21,860). 
Besides locally from the eastern sub-livisions bajri comes from 
Vambhori in Ahmadnagar and from Phaltan in Sétéra. From 
Vambhori and Phaltan Mijri is sent chiefly by the Marwér dealers 
of those towns. For bajri and other grains except rice the chief 
market is the broker’s market in the Nina ward which is held from 
seven to ten in the morning. Béjri is sold through Marwiri and 
Gujarat Vani and Mardtha hickas who are pail 6d. (4 as.) for 
every 320 pounds (1 palla of 4 mana) of bijri sold ; and the weigher 
as a rule is a Maratha, who is allowed a handful of /ijri for measuring 
every 320) pounds. Most bedjri dealers are Marathis and the rest 
Marwiris and Lingayats. Bajriis the staple food of allclasses. It is 
ground into flour by women, kneaded with water intodough, and formed 
into thin circular cakes about twelve inches in diameter and one-eighth 
to one-third of an inch thick. These are first baked on iron pans, 
and, when dry, are thrust into red-hot cinders to complete the 
baking. The cakes are broken into pieces and either eaten in 
or dry with onions or a relish of chillies, salt, and turmeric. From 
Poona bajri is exported by brokers. Since the opening of the 
Dhond-Manmid Railway in 1878 bdjri from Vambhori chiefly comes 
by rail and in small quantities by carta. In years of scarcity bajri 

so comes from Gujarat, Khandesh, and Jabalpur. 

Indian millet or jcdéri imports average 3593 tons (100,613 
mans) valued at £15,092 (Rs. 1,50,920) a year and exports average 
619 tons (17,343 mans) valued at £2601 (Rs. 26,010) leaving for 
Poona use 2974 tons (83,270 mans) valued at £12,491 (Res, 1,24,910). 
The bulk of the yrdri is grown locally, the rest comes from Sholapur 
and Sitdra. In the same way as fayri, yeari is sold in the broker’s 
market. It is the staple food of the poor. It is ground into flour, 
kneaded, and baked into cakes like bari. 

Wheat imports average 8428 tons (235,952 mans) valued 
at £62,997 (Rs.6,29,970) a year, and exports average 479 tons 
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(13,408 mans) valued at £3794 (Rs. 37,940), leaving for Poona use 
7949 tons (222,544 mans) valued at £59,203 (Rs. 5,92,030). Wheat 
comes largely from the Baéleghdt in the Nizém’s territory and in 
small quantities from the northern sub-divisions of Ahmadnagar. 
From the Baleghit wheat is brought in carts to Dhond by Kharda 
and Shrigonda in Ahmadnagar; from Dhond it is chiefly brought 
to Poona in carts and in small quantities by rail. To find work for 
themselves and their bullocks in the hot season husbandmen 
generally prefer to bring wheat to Poona in carts instead of sending 
it b wR 3 Dhond. From the north of naarmere the wheat 
ae centres at Vambhori whence it is sent by local Marwiir dealers 
to Poona. Wheat is occasionally brought by rail from the Berdrs, 
Gujarat, Jabalpur, and sometimes from Renee Benares. Wheat 
is used sometimes daily but chiefly on holidays by the upper and 
middle classes and on holidays and great occasions alone by the 

r, Inthe same way as édjri and jedri, wheat is sold in the 
ieobees market through brokers, 

Gram imports average 4669 tons (130,723 mans) valued at 
£24,549 (Rs. 2,45,490) a year and exports average 230 tons (6448 
mans) valued at £1236 ts. 12,360), leaving for local use 4439 
tons (124,275 mans) valued at £23,313 (Rs. 2,33,130). Except that 
it is largely given to horses, the details given for wheat apply to 
gram 


Of Groceries the imports of groundnuts average 2092 tons 
(58,584 mans) valued at £13,967 (Rs. 1,39,670) a, year and the 
exports average 200 tons (5605 mans) valued at £1613 (Rs, 16,130), 
leaving for the city use 1892 tons (52,979 mans) valued at £12,354 
(Rs. 1,23,540), Groundnuts are grown locally and come from Sitara. 
Much of the local produce, about half the imports, is brought in 
shells and used by Hindus mostly on fast days. The nuts are baked 
in their shell or fried and eaten. Sometimes they are pounded, 
mixed with raw sugar, and made into balls for eating. From about 
two miles round the city groundnuts are brought fresh every day 
and sold to retail dealers by Kachis or Malis who buy the standing 
crops from the growers. From long distances groundnuts come 
cnahétled and are sold to Telis or oilmen through brokers in the 
game way as grain. 

The imports of cocoa-kernel and cocoanuts average 902 tons 
(25,249 mans) valued at £13,271 (Rs. 1,382,710) a year and the 
exports average 134 tons (3773 mans) valued at £2769 (Rs, 27,690), 
leaving for Poona use 768 tons (21,476 mans) valued at £10,502 
(Rs. 1,05,020). Large quantities of cocoa-kernel and cocoanuts come 
by rail from Bombay and small quantities in carts from Mahdd im 
Koliba. Cocoanuts are chiefly sold by Maritha Niralvalds that is 
cocoanut-sellers and cocoa kernels by Gujarat Vani rs. The 
Niralvdlas are poor and trade on borrowed capital. The Guia t Vanis 
are well-to-do. Besides as a condiment large quantities of cocoannts 
are offered to the gods and distributed to friends and relations at 
marriage and other ceremonies. Since the opening of the railway m 
1858 the imports of cocoanuts have considerably risen and the price 
fallen by about twenty-five per cent, 
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The imports of betelnuts average 218 tons (6120 mans) valued at 
£6375 (Re. 63,750) o year, and the exports average f ree tons 
(1207 mans) valued at £1872 (Rs. 13,720), thus leaving for 
Poona use 175 tons (4913 mans) valued at £5005 (Rs. 50,030). 
Betelnuts are imported by Gujarat Vani grocers from Bombay, Belari, 
and Dharwar. telnuts are offered to the gods and to friends and 
relations on a visit they are served by way of courtesy, After a 
meal all Hindus generally chew betelnut either with betel-leaf or 
tobaceo. 

Raw sugar or gul imports average 5271 tons (147,583 mans) 
valued at £78,024 (Rs. 7,80,240) o year, and exports average 
3148 tons (88,139 mans) valued at £46,020 (Rea. 4,60,200), leavin 
for Poona use 2123 tons(59,444 mane)valued at£32,004( Rs. 3,20,040). 
Raw sugar comes in large quantities from the neighbourhood of 
Poona and from Satara, Poona, Kolhapur, and the Southern Maridtha 
Country or the Bombay Karnitak. From Sdtéra the growers them- 
selves bring the raw sugar to Poona. From Kolhapur and the 
Bombay Karnatak the t centres at Kolhapur whence the dealers 
send raw sugar to oT brokers in Poona, In Poona the 
brokers either sell it to local Gujarét Vani dealers or consign it to 

rujarit and up-country stations to which the bulk of the exported 
sugar goes, At present (1884) all raw sugar comes in carts. After 
the opening of the West-Deccan or Poona-Londa railway, probably 
in 1889, this raw sugar, instead of going through Poona, will be 
sent direct to Gujarat and other places and Poona imports and 
exports will considerably fall. 

Sugar imports average 1279 tons (35,514 mans) valued at £40,095 
(Rs. 4,00,950) a year, and exports 329 tons (9205 mans) valued at 
£10,352 (Res. 1,038,520), leaving for Poona use 950 tons (26,609 mana) 
valued at £29,743 (Rs. 2,97,430). Sugar is chiefly brought from 
Bombay by local Gujarit Vani dealers. Coarse sugar is also brought 
in small quantities from Kolhapur and the Bombay-Karndtak. The 
well-to-do and middle classes generally use sugar and the poor raw 
sugar. 

The imports of clarified butter average 798 tons (22,336 mana) 
valued at £59,276 (Re. 5,92,760) a year, and the exports average 
81 tons (2272 mans) valued at £5948 (Rs. 59,480), leaving for 
Poona use 717 tons (20,064 mang) valued at £53,928 (Ra. 5,392,380). 
Besides locally from the Mavals or western hills, clarified butter comes 
from Birsi in Sholipur, Athni in Belgaum, ond the Sangli State. 
From the west the cattle owners themselves bring clarified butter to 
Foons, and from other parts it is chiefly imported by local Gujarit 
Vini dealers. The export is small. ets 

Tobacco imports average 548 tons (23,730 mana) valued at £16,006 
(Rs. 1,66,060) a year, and exports average 121 tons (3375 mans) valued 
at £2555 (Rs. 23,580), leaving for Poona use 727 tons (20,355 mana) 
valued ot £14,248 (Ra. 1,42,480). Tobacco comes in carts chiefly from 





1 These returns must be increased by about ten per cent to represent the local 
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Belgaum, Dhérwiir, Kolhapur, and Miraj. Poona has two or three 
Lingéyat merchants who import large quantities of tobacco and sell 
it to retailers and makers of snuff. Tobacco is smoked made into 
snuff and chewed with betelnut and leaves. Before it is exported, 
tobacco is partly pounded into snuff by Brahman dealers and partly 
cut dre: and spiced for chewing by Bréhman and Lingéyat 
dealers. Poona snuff finds a market in Northern India os far as 
Benares, and the dressed tobacco for chewing goes all over the 
Bombay Presidency. Of the total exports of 727 tons (20,355 
mans) valued at £14,248 (Rs. 1,42,480), about 121 tons (4393 mans) 
valued at £2341 (Rs. 23,410) go as snuff and 606 tons (16,962 
mana) valued at £11,907 (Rs. 1,19,070) go as dressed tobacco for 
chewing. As the tobacco is either po into snuff or dressed for 
chewing before it is sent from Poona, it is robable that the trade 
will increase after the opening of the West Deccan Railway. 
According to the city octroi returns, for the three years ending 
1883-84, the imports of green rot bles averaged 12,508 tons 
(350,233 mans) valued at £21,890 (h .2,18,900), and the exports 
averaged 618 tons (17,295 mans) valued ot £1081 (Rs. 10,610). 
To this must be added at least an equal amount of imports and 
opie of vegetables, which, being grown within munictpal limits 
and carried in headloads, are free from the municipal tax. Green 
vegetables and fruits are grown in about 2000 acres of garden land 
within five miles of Poona. The growth of green vegetables and 
fruits has largely increased since the opening of Lake Fife and the 
Mutha Canal (1875-1879). The vegetable growers are Kachis and 
Malis who sell standing crops to wholesale dealers, chiefly Kachis, 
Mardthds, Malis, and Bagviin Musalmins. To retail dealers vege- 
tables are sold through Maratha and Mali brokers called dalals or 
dindivalés, who, besides a handful of vegetables, are paid 14d. to 
6d. (1-4 as.) on every sale of 320 pounds (1 palla of 4 mans). 
Vegetables are eaten daily by all classes. The exports, which date 
from the opening of the railway in 1858, are almost all to Bombay. 
Betel-leaf imports average 2160 tons (60,470 mang) valued 
at £32,521 (Rs. 5,23,210), and exports average 1342 tons (37,500 
mans) valued at £20,090 (Rs. 2,00,900), leaving for Poona use 818 
tons (22,915 mans) valued at £12,231 (Rs. 1,22,310). The growers 
of betel-leaves are mostly 'Tirgul Brihmans and a few Marathas, and 
the sellers, who are called Tambolis, are mostly Musalmans and a 
few Marithis. A betel-leaf shopkeeper offers for sale betel-leaves, 
betelnuts, slaked lime, catechu, and tobacco, Betel-leaf is eaten b 
all classes as a dessert after food. A couple of leaves with a little 
lime rubbed on with the finger to the back of each leaf, a quarter of 
a betelnut, and catechu are chewed together, and in addition to this 
some chew tobacco, The leaves are cured before being eaten. 
Poona is known as having the best cured leaves in the Deccan. 
Fresh leaves are harsh and bitter. To remove the harshness the 
leaves are kept closely packed till the sap dries when the leaf grows 
soft and gets a shining yellow. Betel-leaf is largely sent to Bombay. 
Imports of dry and salted fish average 620 tons (17 mans 
aa at £6949 (Rs. 69,490). Of this, i an article GF let ny 
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sixty-four tons (1900 mans) valued at £720 (Ra. 7200) are sent to 
Bhor. Of the rest about 556 tons (55,737 mans) valued at £6729 
(Rs. 62,290) are locally sold in small quantities to the people of the 

dvals or western hills, and as aah is used by the city people. 
Fish is imported from Bombay and the Konkan, mostly by two large 
traders, and in small quantities by a few local Bhois. The retail 
sellers are Bhoi and Acai ee women, Fish is eaten by Musal- 
mins and by all flesh-eating Hindus. 

Of food for animals, fodder imports average 30,726 tons 
(860,334 mans) valued at £21,508 (Rs, 2,15,080) a r, all of 
which is used in Poona, S977 tons (111,344 mans) valued at 
£2784 (Rs. 27,840), shown under exports in the above statement, are 
fodder passed free of duty from Government grass-lands or kurans 
for Government cattle and horses. Of fodder comes from 
Government forest and pasture reserves and neighbouring vi " 
and millet and other straw from a distance of twenty-four miles 
round Poona. The chief fodder markets are held in the north and 
west of the city where the growers sell fodder through Manitha 
brokers who are paid 6d. (4 as.) for every cart-load. 

Imports of chaff oil-cake and cotton seed average 1169 tons (52,737 
mans) valued at £3040 (Rs. 30,400) a year, and exports average 
eighty-eight tons (2468 mans) valued at £265 (Rs. 2650), leaving 
for Poona use 1081 tons (30,269 mans) valued at £2775 (Rs. 27,750). 
Of these chaffand husks come from West Poona or the Mavale where 
rice is largely grown ; oil-cake comes from the east from Sirur and 
latterly from Gujarét ; and cotton seed comes from the south and 
east, Generally the growers bring these articles to Poona where 
they are bought by milkmen and other consumers. The — 
are chiefly to neighbouring villages by well-to-do people who keep 
milch cows and buffaloes, 

Of fuel and lighting materials firewood imports average 29,599 
tons (828,771 mans) valued at £34,529 (Rs. 3,45,290) a year; 
this import is all used in Poona. About 809 tons (22,646 mans) 
valued at £990 (Rs. 9900), shown under nah in the statement, are 
the firewood used in the cantonment which lies outside of municipal 
limits. The main imports of firewood are babhul wood from the east 
and the poorer classes of trees chiefly from Government forests in 
the west of the district and from the Bhor state. The firewood of 
the Government and Bhor state forests is yearly leased by wholesale 
Maritha timber dealers of Poona who sell it to Marétha petty 
dealers in the city. From other parts standing trees are bought by 
Maritha petty dealers and sometimes by Mhirs who fell and bring 
the wood to the city. During the last twenty years, as the supply 
is short of the demand, the price of firewood has steadily risen. 

Chareoal imports average 2461 tons (68,899 mans) valued 
at £5167 (Rs. 51,670, a year. The exports are small. The 
charcoal dealers are Londris who buy wood in the forest, make it into 
charcoal, and import the charcoal into the city on hired pack bul- 
locks, mules, and ponies, Charcoal is largely used by blacksmiths 
coppersmiths and other metal-workers. During the last twenty- 
five years, as the district is bare of forests, the price of local 
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charcoal has so tly risen, that the metal factories have to 
use coal and pC 4 sh 

Imports of oilseeds average 848 tons (23,737 mans) valued 
at £5134 (Rs. 51,340) a year. Oilseeds come chiefly the 
Poona district and are sold in the same way as bdjri and other grains. 
The exports are small, 

Imports of oil other than kerosine average 1363 tons (38,164 
gana) sata at £55,688 (Rs. 3,56,880) a year, and rts 
average 523 tons (14,692 mans) valued at £13,704 (Rs. 1,37,040), 
thus leaving for the ig aes 840 tons (23,5352 mans) valued at 
£21,984 (Res. 2,19,840). rts of kerosine oil pong Y average 
810 tons (22,650 mans) valued at £7930 (Rs. 79, 00) a year. 
Groundnut safflower and sesame oil is brought from Indapur and 
Sdsvad in Poona, from Barsi in Sholapur, and from Satara; and 
cocoanut oil and kerosinefrom Bombay. Large quantities of oil are 
pressed in Poona by Hindus of the Teli caste. 

Of building materials imports of bricks and tiles average 8991 
tons (251,758 mans) valued at £3619 (Rs. 36,190) a PP otk 
Bricks and tiles are made by local potters in the outskirts of the 
city. 

Imports of cut-stone, chiefly quarried in the nei pears hills, 
average 3426 tons (95,922 mans) valued at £1881 (Rs. gi 10) a 
year. Imports of lime, which is baked in the outskirts of the city, 
average 3061 tons (85,696 mans) valued at £3304 (Rs. 33,040), and 
aon which are chiefly to Kirkee, average 2112 tons (59,162 mana) 
valued at £2281 (Rs. 22,810). 

Timber imports average 5703 tons (159,673 mans) valued at 
£43,256 (Rs. 4,582,560), and exports which are chiefly to neigh- 
bouring villages and Kirkee average 209 tons (8378 mans) 
valued at £2410 (Re. 24,100). Of timber Maulmain teak comes 
from Bombay. Of local teak the large logs come from N Asik and the 
rafters from Thana: junglewood comes from the Mdvale or West 
Poona hills and Bhor, and bébhul wood from twenty-four miles 
round Poona. The | trade with Bombay and Théna is in the hands 
of Konkan and Cutch Musalmans who trade on their own capital. 
Other petty timber dealers are Marithds who trade on capital 
borrowed at high interest. 

Bamboo imports average 1204 tons (33,716 mans) valued 
at £3631 (Rs. 36,310) a year. Split bamboos fit for roofs are 
brought from Bombay by large Musalman timber dealers; and 

reen bamboos fit to make baskets and matting are brought from the 

avals or western sub-divisions by villagers and sold either to 
Maratha timber dealers or to Buruds or basket-makers. 

Imports of drugs and spices average 2313 tons (64,762 mans) 
valued at £67,867 (Rs. 6,78,670) ayear. Drugs and spices are chiefly 
brought by Gujarat Vani grocers ‘a Bombay. 

Picce-goods imports average 1696 tons (41,497 mans) valued 
at £255,834 (Rs. 25,58,340) a year, and exports average 702 
tons (19,667 mang) valued at £113,550 (Rs. 11,385,500). Of hand- 
made cotton cloth coarse waistcloths or dhotars and robes or. eddis 
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are brought from Sholépur Shimpis, and fine waistcloths and Chapter XIV. 
robes are brought by Mirwiir Vanis from Nagpur and Dharwar or Pinces 

Narayan Peth in the Nissim’s territories and sometimes from Benares 

in North India, and Salem and other parts of Madras, Steam-made SOOKE: 

cotton piece-goods, both of English and of Bombay make, were —— 

formerly brought by Bohords and are now also brought by Brah- Piece Goods. 

mans and Marathis, Of late the use of Bombay-made cloth has 

greatly increased. Foreign silks, brocades, and woollen cloth are 

brought by Bohoris from Bombay, and country blankets are 

brought by Sangars from Sholapur. Besides these imports o large 

quantity of coarse cotton robes and waistcloths and richly embroidered 

silk cloths are locally woven. The exports are consigned direct, | 
chiefly to Sdtira and other southern districts. After the opening a 
of the Poona-Londa Railway this export trade, instead of probabl 
passing through Poona, will go direct and the Poona trade will fall 

considerably, 


Metal imports average 3541 tons (99,157 mans) valued at Metal. 
£174,643 (Ks. 17,46,430) and exports average 1002 tons (28,067 
mans) valued ot £61,966 (Rs. 6,19,660). The exports include onl 
metal sheets and do not include the brass and copper vessels which 
average about eighty per cent of the metal sheets imported. The 
imports have been steadil 'y increasing. In 1882-83 they were about 
twenty per cent above the average or worth £250,000 (Rs. 25 lakhs). 
The working into vessels adds about twenty-five per cent to the value 
of the metal. So that the value of the exported ware may be roughly 
estimated at £240,000 (Rs. 24 lakhs). During the last twenty- 
five years the metal trade of Poona has steadily grown, Poona has 
displaced Ahmadnagar which used to be the chief metal mart in the 
Deccan, and supplies are now sent not only over the whole ] 
but also to the Berairs, Khindesh, and the Nizém’s territory. The 
finer veasels of Nasik and Sangli are rivalled by the Poona wares. 
Even in the finer articles, in a few years Poona will probably displace 
Nasik and Sangli. Of metals Europe-made copper, brass, and 
iron are largely brought from Bombay by Gujarét Vénis. To make 
vessels Gujarit Vanis employ local r Tambat and other crafts- 
men. The making of brass and copper vessels gives work to 
about 3000 men who are paid either monthly or by the piece. The 
original workers came from Ahmadnagar. Late y; owing to the 
thriving trade, many Marithds and others have taken to this craft, 
and several Gujardit Vinis have grown rich. | 

Of articles freed from municipal taxes, cotton imports for Cotton. 
1882-83 were 124 tons (680 mans) valued at £884 (Rs. 8840) and 
exports were 213 tons (5974 mans) valued at £7766 (Ra. 77,660), 
The imports are chiefly from the south-east of the district where 
cotton is grown. Most of the cotton dealers are Gujarat Vania, 

Imports of dye roots, barks, and other colouring materials Dye Roots, 
for 1882-83 were 131 tons (3670 mans) valued at £367 (Rs, 36,700) 
and exports were 315 tons (8818 mans) valued at £882 
(Rs, 8820). These articles are gathered in the forests and brought 
to the market by the hill people of West Poona and sold to Gujarat 
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Moree In this trade the grocers make a cent per cent 
t. 


Imports of dried fruit for 1882-83 were 680 tons (19,028 mans) 
valued at £15,222 (Re. boa e20) and exports 461 tons (12,900 
mans) valued at £10,318 (Rs. 1,03,180). Of dried fruit, dried 

tains are brought from Bassein in Thana by Gujarat Vanis 
and dried figs, pomegranates, grapes, and other fruits are ht 
from Arabia, ae D Amoi Beoae ea ata ne 
exports are chi to Ah olapur, @ 
Bombay Rarnétak.. : : ey 

Imports of glassware and glass bangles for 1882-83 were 272 
tons (7604 mans) valued at £5520 (Rs. 38,200), and exports were 
thirty-one tons (854 mane) valued at £427 (Re. 4270). Eur 
glass-ware is brought from Bombay by Bohords. Of bangles China- 
made cut bangles come from Bombay, and country bangles from the 
village of Velu on the Poona-Belgaum mail road about twelve miles 
south of Poona. The bangle-sellers are Kasiirs. The exports are 
chiefly to neighbouring villages. 

Imports of hides and horns for 1882-83 were 134 tons (3574 
mans) valued at £4485 (Rs. 44,850), and exports were 622 tons 
(17,427 mans) valued at £20,909 (Rs. 2,09,090). Hides and horns are 
brought by vi Mhars from neighbouring villages and sold to 
Saltankars and Dhors. From Poona Saltankars and Dhors export 
hides and horns to Bombay. Three or four unsuccessful attempts 
have been made by Bombay merchants to start tanneries at Poona, 
and the tanneries which were built are now in ruins. 

Salt imports for 1882-83 were 429 tons (12,010 mans) valued at 
£3002 (Rs. 30,020) a year. Little is exported. Salt is brought by 
Gujarat Vani grocers from Bombay. 

Imports of stationery for 1882-83 were 189 tons (5286 mans) 
valued at £52,860 (Rs. 5,28,600) and exports were 85 tons (2390 
mans) valued at £23,900 (Rs. 2,539,000). Stationery is brought 
fe Bombay by Sone ae and lately by Brahmans. 

he exports do not c ands in the city, but h Poona 
on ha was to Satara aad othe southern aeeice oe ee 

Imports of machine-made twist for 1882-83 were 472 tons 
(15,210 mans) valued at £2642 (Rs. 26,420). Twist is brought 
from Bombay by Mirwir Vanis and is generally sold to local weavers. 
Large quantities are used in thread-making factories lately started 
by Brahman capitalists and worked by Maratha boys. 

Of intoxicating articles imports of smoking hemp or ganja for 
1852-84 were twenty tons (560 mans) valued at £406 fs, 4060) 
and exports were six tons (170 mans) valued at £120 (Rs. 1200). 
Smoking hemp comes from Ahmadnagar and Sholipur. The right 
to sell it apt beni farmed to onedealer. Gdnja is smoked chiefly by 
Gosiivis ascetics. The exports are chiefly to neighbouring 
villages, 

Opium imports for 1882-83 were two tons (seventy mans) valued at 
£5530 (Rs. 65,300). Opium is supplied by Guenioite a farmer 
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to whom the right of selling opium is yearly sold. Opium is smoked 
and eaten chie a by Musulenia: Takis ce eating 
_ Imports of country liquor for 1882-83 were 495 tons (13,870 
mans) valued at £55,480 (Rs. 5,54,800), and exports were 127 
tons (3570 mans) valued at £14,280 (Rs. 142,800). This liquor is 
supplied by the central distillery established at Mundhave about 
eight mileseast of Poona. The right of selling omney liquor is 
early sold to the highest bidder. The exports are chiefly to neigh- 
bonsing villages. 

Imports of European liquor for 1882-83 were 610 tons (17,090 
mans) valued at £102,540 (Rs. 10,25,400), and exports were 
fifty-one tons (1452 mans) valued at £8592 (Rs. 85,920). European 
liquor is brought from Bombay by Pirsis and Europe shopkeepers. 
It is chiefly used by Hindus in the city meyer Prosar and Parsis 
in the cantonment. The exports go chiefly to Sitéra and the Bombay 
Karnitak. 

Of about 25,000 craftsmen about half the number are capitalists 
and the rest work as labourers. The chief Poona city crafts are the 
making of copper and brass vessels, the weaving of silk and cotton 
eloth, the making of gold and silver threads, glass bangles, ivory 
combs, clay figures, iron pots, felt and paper, tape-weaving, and 
wood-turning. As Poona city is the great centre, almost the only 
seat of these crafts and industries, the details have been given in 
the chapter on trade and crafts.' 

Poona City has twenty-six markets. Of these five are vegetable 
markets, six are mutton markets, three are fish markets, one is a 
fuel market, two are fodder markets, and nine are grain markets. 
The five vegetable and fruit markets are, the Mandai or market to 
the north of the Shanvir Palace, the Kotwal Chavdi or police office 
in Budhvdr ward, and three Bhajidlis or vegetable rows one in Vetal 
ward and two in A‘ditvar ward, a larger near Durjansing’s Paga, and 
a smaller to the east of Moti Chauk or Pearl Square. In addition 
to these, on a suitable site in the Shukravér ward, a large central 
market is (1884) being built. 

The largest and most popular market in Poonais the Mandai, 
the fruit and vegetable market to the north of the Shanvir 
Palace. It is held in an open space 166 yards by 45 which 
was originally set apart for the retinues of the Peshwas and their 
nobles in state or festive gatherings. This space and the narrow 
belt all round ee rail tious its bastions have been levelled 
and sanded and laid out in paths and rows of stalls. The stalls are 
four to six feet square and the paths six to ten feet wide. A road 
running north and south divides the Mandai proper, that is the large 

to the north of the palace into an eastern and a western ; 

he eastern half has been set apart for fruits and green resnenes 
and the western half for fruits, vegetables, root vegetables, and 
miscellaneous articles. The northern third of each half is set apart 
for brokers and wholesale dealers, and the two southern thirds are 





1 See Part II, pp. 173-210. 
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allotted to satay jes From four to seven in the morning 

Kunbi and Mali carts with vegetables, lomons, figs, oranges, 

dnuts, potatoes, and other field and garden produce come from 

e villages and gardens round Poona to market and are ranged in 
rows on the ground set apart for wholesale dealers. 


The wholesale dealers, who are K4chis or mar : of 
Upper Indian origin and Mardth4s, buy the dail soon after 
they come to t and dispose of them in lots to retailers who 
carry them to their stalls and sell them to users. The market 
hours are six to eleven in the morning. Among the middle classes 
home supplies are bought by the e heads of families. Among 
the lower classes the women generally come and the higher classes 
send their servants to buy supplies, As soon as their morning 
wholesale are over, the wholesale dealers daily send in 
wicker large quantities of potatoes, onions, chillies, and leaf 
vegetables, the produce of gardens within aenny miles of Poona, to 
Bombay, Sholépur, and the Nizém’s country. ve 

ts in Bombay, or are themselves agents to Bombay dealers, to 
whom they consign the produce. Besides the wholesale dealers 
another class of middlemen, the brokers or daldls, bargain for buyers 
and sellers and weigh the articles for a fee. The scale on which 
the wholesale traders deal varies greatly, some of them being large 
traders and men of capital The brokers make 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) 
a ee all their earnings. The retail sellers, who seldom 
have capital, borrow 4s. to 10s. Rts. 2-5) from moneychangers for 
the day at an interest of 4 anna the make their purchases, 
and, after selling them retail, return the lender his money 
interest. Their daily profits vary from 6d. to ls. (4-8as.). When 
the retail stallholder has bought his day’s supplies, he or she, for 
as many women as men sell, spreads on the ground a mat ora 
piece of sacking, and, on the sacking, lays the articles either in baskets 
or in heaps and sits among the baskets with a pair of scales close at 
hand. These retail dealers are chiefly K4chis and Malis who are 
Hindus, and Taémbolis who are both Hindus and Musalmins. The 
Kachis chiefly sell fruit, the Malis both fruit and vegetables, and the 
Témbolis seldom anything but betel-leaves and tobacco. On the 
east side of the P teway, between the bastions, in a row 
next the road, Musalman tars in the coloured powders which 
are used in making brow-marks, and in incense and perfumery. 
They arrange their wares in small heaps on metal plates laid on 
wooden stools. Over their wares, as a sunshade, they open a large 
umbrella or stretch a cloth on poles. They bring their stores daily 
to market on their heads and carry back what remains unsold. They 
make their goods at home from raw materials which they buy from 
Seen ; ee the Atdrs two rows of Mardtha Vani women = 

ree varieties of grass-seeds, devbhdt réjgira and vari, groundnu 

raw sugar, salt, and articles eaten on feat datas Behind these stalls, 
ma Tow against the Palace wall, sit a few grocers or Nestis 


é 





. 1 The botanical names of two of the three seeds or early that is primeval 
grains are rdjgira Amaranthas polygamus, and vari Coix barbata. 
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whose chief wares are assafcetida, cinnamon, cloves, cocoanuts, coriander, 
cumin-seed, pepper, sesame, spices, and turmeric. To the east of 
‘the perfumers and sellers sita few Malis and Bréhmans 
who sell plantain- dining plates; further east a few Gurav 
or priestly Marétha women sell patrdévals or dry leaf platters, of 
six or ten leaves of the palas, banian, and other a ed trees 
stitched together round a centre leaf. Behind the v platter- 
sellers are cocoanut-sellers or Néralvdlas. The shroffs or money- 
lenders and changers, all Deshasth Brahmans, sit with a heap of copper 
coins and cowrie-shells piled on a small cloth stretched before them. 
- They squat in threes and fours as near the retail sellers as possible: 
Besides the interest on daily cash advances to petty dealers they earn 
6d, to 9d. (4-6 as.) a day from changing copper for silver and shells. 
Tn all transactions under i. (} 4.) cowrie or kavdi shells are used, 
eighty to ninety-six shells going to the quarter anna. The shells 
are counted with notable ee in sets of four. The between 
the bastions to the west of the eastern gate is held by a row of 
vegetable dealers fronting the road, chiefly Malis who sell their 
garden produce retail instead of ing with it wholesale in the 
morning. Behind the Mélis are two rows of garlic tamarind onion 
and other relish sellers ; and behind these again, touching the wall, 
sit dealers in chillies who are specially kept to this out-of-the-way place 
to avoid the nuisance which chillies cause when e to the sun 
and wind. The wholesale dealers on their business in the 

air and generally finish their work before the sun gets strong. 

retail dealers either open a large umbrella or stretch a cloth over 
their stalls to shelter themselves and their wares from the sun and 
rain. The dealings in green vegetables are carried on under the 
shade of one or two large banian trees in the north-west of the open 
space. The narrow strip of ground along the east of the palace wall, 
between the first two bastions from the north-east corner, is occupied 
by a front row of dealers in haberdashery ; by a middle row of d 

in tobacco and spices; and in the space close under the wall b 
rope-selling Mangs. The space between the bastions further sou 
is allotted to baske t-makers, potters, dealers in old iron, old brass 
and copper vessels, and old furniture. The basket-makers or Buruds 
live in the houses’ across the road from their stalls. The potters 
store their wares in rented houses. Most of the dealers in ironware 
are Bohorés. On the south side of the palace, on the strip of ground 
to the east of the centre bastion, shoemakers and fisherwomen of the 
Bhoi caste sit in two lines facing each other. Only dry fish brought 
from the Konkan are sold here ; fresh river fish are sold from door to 
door. The space to the west of the centre bastion is empty and is 
set apart as a carriage stand. On the west side of the , the 
strip af land to the south of the centre bastion is the grass market 
where bundles of green and dry grass and stalk fodder are stored. 
The trade in stalk fodder and dry grass is brisk, the dealers making 
ls, to 2s. (Re.}-1) a day. Green grass is — by Mom ps 
from twelve miles round in head-loads and is offered for sale at 24d. to. 
44d, (1}-3 as.) aload. Thestrip of land to the north of the centre 
bastion is held by dealers in firewood and cowdung-cakes about ten 
inches across and one inch thick. The firewood is cut in thirty pound 
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(4 man) worth 6d. to 1s. (4-84as.). The cowdung-cakes are 
piled in heaps and sold at fd.to yyd.each(3-G6for}a.). A few 
tim ber-dealers ey trees in the villages round Poona, cut them, and 
dispose of the fuel in the city at a large profit, On an average fair- 
weather day in 1882, of all kinds of produce 185 cart-loads weig! 
about seventy-nine tons (2220 mans) and worth about £210 (Re. 2100 
were brought to the Mandai. Of the whole amount sixty cart-loads 
weighing about twenty-six tons (720 mans) and worth £90 Ga) 
were vegetables ; twenty cart-loads weighing about nine tons ( 
mans) and worth £60 (Rs. 600) were fruit; ten cart-loads weighing 
about four tons (120 mans) and worth £5 (Rs, 50) were firewood ; 
eighty cart-loads weighing about thirty-four tons (960 mans) and 
worth £40 (Rs. 400) were fodder ; and fifteen cart-loads weighing about 
six tons (180 mans) and worth £15 (Rs. 150) were miscellaneous, 
Om holidays and fast days specially large quantities of sweet potatoes 
or rililés and earthnuts or Liwimugs are generally sold, On 
Sundays and Wednesdays a market is held in the afternoon to the 
south and east of the Shanvar palace at which old furniture, books, 
pictures, clothes, lamps, glassware, and lumber are sold by dealers from 
the cantonment bazar. On these days also villagers from the country 
round bring poultry and eggs, and carpenters bring stools, churns or 
ravis, pestles or musals, and two varieties of dishes called Adthvats 
and padgise, Upto 1862 the to the north of the palace was used 
for the all wukl cattle-market which is now held in the village of 
Bhémburda across the Mutha to the westof the city. The Mandai 
market is open every day in the year. Holidays are busier rather 
than slacker than other days. The market is over by noon when the 
municipal sweepers and water-carts come and sweep and water the 
ground for next morning. Of the four smaller vegetable and fruit 
markets, that held in the Kotwal Chavdi or police office in Budhvar 
ward is ina large building once the property of Government which in 
1845 was sold toa private person, The three Bhijidlis or vegetable 
rows, one in Vetal ward and two in Aditvar ward, are open marketa 
where the dealers squat at the side of the street or in house verandas. 
All these four smaller markets are open throughout the day. The 
dealers, who are Kachis ond Malis, buy their stocks at the Mandai 
market in the early morning and sell at their stalls to consumers. 
Of the six mutton markets, one in Kasba ward has twelve stalls, one 
in Khatikali or Butchers’ row near Subhdnsha in Ravivdr ward has 
fourteen stalls, one in Durjansing’s Paga in Ravivér ward has forty- 
eight stalls, one in Veta ward has sixteen stalls, one in Bhavini 
ward has six stalls, and one in Nana ward has sixteen stalls, The 
mutton markets in Kasba, Vetal, Nana, and Bhavini wards have 
been built by the Municipality since 1877. The market in Durjan- 
sings a is a large quadrangular private building hired by the 
Municipality and let to butchers. Butchers’ row near Subhdénsha is the 
oldest mutton market in the city. Here the butchers have their private 
stalls or sell im the front rooms of their dwellings, They have a common 
slaughter-house. The Bhavéni ward mutton market is a private 
building fronting the main road leading to the cantonment bazir 
which is temporarily licensed by the Municipality for the sale of meat. 
Themunicipel mutton marketsare built on astandard plan with detached 
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slaughter-houses. The stalls are arranged facing each other in a Chapter XIV. 


covered building on two feet high plinths with a central passage under 
the ridge. The side walls, which form the backs of the stalls, are 
carried to within two feet of the post plate and eaves of the roof. 
Each stall is six feet wide and seven feet long. It opens 

central sniloe seperated trek Sp Dee Ve ee eee 
bear the root. The whole of the inside stalls, os well as the passage, 
are paved and are washed daily. The slaughter-houses are paved and 


walled enclosures with an open entrance m one corner covered by a | 


screen wall, Inside the pavement slopes toa gutter which drains into 
a cess-pool outside, the contents of which are removed daily. The 
private markets are ordinary sheds or chals with earthen floors and 
detached slaughter-yards. The number of animals daily slaughtered 
varies from sixty to 180 and averages 120, three-fourths of them 
sheep and one-fourth goats. The slaughtered animals are hung up to 
poles in the slaughter-houses, skinned, and dressed, and the mutton is 
carried to the market and hung by ropes from hooks in front of the 
stalls. The butcher sits on a piece of sacking or mat on the floor of 
the stall with the meat hanging in front of him and a block of wood 
resting against his legs, The customers stand outside or below the 
stall where they are served. Mutton sella at 2}d. to dd. (14-2 as.) 
o pound, A. butcher kills daily one to three sheep or goats according 
to demand. Buyers generally keep to one butcher and those that 
use meat daily settle accounts once a month, The butchers are 
Marithés and Muhammadans, Most animals are slaughtered by 
Musalmin priests or mulids who are paid Jd. to } wien a.) an 
animal. Musalmins kill animals the killer facing west with the animal's 
head to the south and the legs tothe north. Jews, Bohoris, and some 
Mardthis have peculiarities in the way of slaughtering animals and have 
compartments allotted to them at the slaughter-houses. The Bohords 
do not kill the animals on the stone pavement but on wooden 
platforms, Some Muréthds first offer the animal to the goddess Boldi 
and after killing it offer its head to the goddess. Jews have a 
special butcher and have compartments allotted to them at the different 
a saliier hionica, 

The three fish markets are to the south of the Shanvir palace and 
in Aditvir and Vetdl wards. In open ground to the south of the 
Shanvar palace forty or fifty stalls are kept daily by Bhoi women 
for the sale of dry racket fish. A well-built private fish market 
with twenty-four stalls arranged in rows in Aditvar ward back street 
is used chiefly for the sale of salt fish, with a few fresh fish in the 
evening. A third fish market is held in Vetdl ward where fresh 
fish and a little dry fish are offered in an open plot. Women of the 
Bhoi caste are the chief fish-sellers and Kunbis trom the neighbouring 
villages are the chief consumers. 


The chief fuel of the Ned and middle classes is firewood which is 
brought in carts and sold at 8s. to 10s. (Rs.4-5) the cart-load. 
Cowdung-cakes are the main fuel of the bulk of the townspeople, 
A cart-load of about 500 cakes costs 4s, to 6s.(Rs,2-3). Retail sales 
of firewood and cowdung-cakes are made at the Mandai under the 
west wall of Shanvar palace and in many private enclosures, The 
only market where a month's supply or large quantity can be 
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sce the Gidetal or Cart Stand in the north-east of Mangalvar 
. This fal or stand is an open field, let only during the fair season, 
where about 175 cart-loads of cowdung-fuel and 250 cart-loads of 
firewood are daily brought and sold. ‘Two large fodder markets are 
eres during the fair season, the Cart Stand or Gidetal which is 

as a fuel market and the sandy bed of the Mutha under 
the Lakdi bridge to the north-west of the city. Kadéa, that is 
Indian millet or jvdri stalks, is the chief fodder used in the city. 
About 200 cart-loads, containing 100 to 200 bundles and selling at 
8s. to 12s. (Rs. 4-6), are brought daily to the Gidetal and sixty 
cart-loads to the Lakdi bridge market. Besides in these two chief 
markets millet stalk and fodder can be bought retail in the Mandai 
and in several other places in different parts of the city. Hay or grass 
is stacked in large quantities beyond the Lakdi bridge and in the out- 
ay Tiegh Pot ger reas hiv ward. sy Srecely ae 

e city. Most of the dry grass to the military cantonment 
where large quantities are used ak hotes folie Fuel and fodder 
are brought to the city markets by villagers in their own carts and 
sold either to wholesale dealers or to consumers. 

The city has nine grain markets: Adte or Commission Agents’ 
row in Nana ward, Dane or Grain row in Nardyan ward, Dane row 
in Shukravér ward, Dane row in Budhvir ward, Dine row in Vetél 
ward, a rice market in Shukravér ward, pulse rows or Dalilis in 
Mangalvir Bhavini and Ganj wards, and a Maide or flour row in 
Aditvar ward, The chief food grains used in Poona are bajri, judri, 
rice, and wheat, and of pulse turand gram. Besides supplies from the 
villages round, bajri is brought from Vaémbhori a market town in 
Ahmadnagar,jvari from Sholapur, rice from West Poona and Thana, 
and wheat and g from the Upper Hills or Baleghat to the 
north-east of Sholipur. In ial seasons grain comes from much 
greater distances. During the 1876-77 famine quantities of gram 

ured in from Central and Northern India and from Gujarat. 

n ordinary years the grain merchants of Poona import only for 
local use; during the 1876-77 famine Poona became the chief 
grain centre for the Bombay Deccan. The chief market for 
wholesale grain dealing the Adté Ali or Agents’ row in Néma 
ward, About fort these dealers, chiefly Marwér and Gujarit 
Vanis, have lar ouses with front and rear enclosures and grain 
stores in neighbouring streets. Imports by country carts are 
brought to market in the morning and sales are negotiated 
at once. Imports by rail are brought at noon and in the afternoon 
and are sold off next morning. Sian is generally bought and kept 
m stock im 200 pound(24 mans) bags which are opened only when the 
grain has to be measured out. During the fair season large heaps of 
grain-bags lie in front of the shops or in the open enclosures. The 
srain-dealers either buy on their own account or act as agents 
or the purchase or sale of supplies for others in distant districts 
charging a three to five per cent commission, Residents in Poona, 
who can afford it, buy their year’s supply of grain at once. Bajri and 
jvart are bought in January and tobecary rice in November and 
December, and wheat and pulse in March and April. Except some 
retail grain-dealers of Narayan ward all retailers in the city buy in 
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the wholesale market of the Nana ward. They either buy a 
year’s stock at the proper season or as ssa off their stock 
according to the means at their command. wholesale dealers 
are men of capital, the retail dealers borrow money and trade 
on the security of their stocks. The Narayan ward dealers are 
Marwaér Vanis of small capital, and os many of them have 
money dealings with the landholders of West Poona, they buy 
direct from the villagers, Narayan ward has about thirty retail 
rain shops, and in the grain row in Shukravér ward, which is 
the leading retail grain market in the city, are about 105 grain shops. 
Vetal has fifteen shops and Apa Balvant street in Budhvér 
ward has forty. In the wholesale markets grain is measured and sold 
as itcomes., In the retail markets it is dried in the sun, winnowed 
in the breeze, cleaned, and laid out, if the quantities be large in 
and if small in baskets, in the shops, at the street sides, or on the 
shop boards. <All retail g ae RG Marathis. They keep 
their shops open all day, but most business is done in the evening. 
They earn 2s. to 6s. (Rs. 1-3) aday. The Mavlis or West Poona 
landholders bring their rice to market in head-londs or on ponies 
erally in November and December and only on Mondays or 
huredays. They goto the grain row in Shukraviér ward, where 
each retail-grain dealer has his own west highland villagers who go 
only to his shop. The dealers either sell on commission on account 
of the growers who bring their produce to market, or they buy whole- 
sale from the growers on their own account and sell afterwards. 

In Poona the making of gram, tur, nas into pulse is 
a distinct calling arn Ok y Pardeshi or North Indian and Maratha 
ddélvdlds or pu itters. The beans are soaked in water in large 
earthen pots for an hour or two, and laid in the suntodry, which helps 
to separate the husk from the seed. When the beans aredry they are 
lightly ground in large stone handmills, the upper piece of which 
is balanced on a pivot and lowered or raised at will so as to keep 
the two pieces far enough apart to split without crushing the beans, 
After being split the beans are winnowed and sifted and the split pulse 
is ready for sale. The husk or phol and the refuse or chun are sold 
as food for milch-cattle. Pulse-makers work and sell in three parts 
of the city : im thirteen shops in pulse row or Dal Ali in Mangalvér 
ward, in forty-five shopsin Dal Ali in Bhavini ward, and in sixty 
shops in Dat Ali in Ganjward. During the hot season, when onh 
they work, the pulse-dealers make 2s, to 4s, (Rs. 1-2) a day. ‘All 
are well-to-do. 

A part of east Aditvaér street is held by Maratha flour-grinders 
or maidevdlas. In making flour, as in splitting pulse, the grain is 
soaked in water and dried in the sun, and is then ground as fine as 

ible. The flour is afterwards sifted through a sieve, the fine flour 
Poin separated from the coarse flour or rava. The coarse flour, which 
eval the most, sells at. 14d. (2.) a pound, while the fine flour 
sella at Id. (¢ a.) the pound, The refuse is not used for human food. 
Both the first and the second flours form the chief part of all 
festive Hindu dainties, Flour-grinders, of whom there are nine 
rinding-houses and twelve shops in Maide or Flour row, make about 
7a (Re. 2) a day in the busy marriage season and 2g. (Re. 1) a day 
at other times, 
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Retail grocers’ shops are scattered all over the city. Almost every 
decset hah cas or mone. “The chick cenkcorat cqwany boll are four : 
in Bhavani ward, in Adte or Agents’ row in Aditvér, in Moti Chauk 
or Pearl Square, and in the main street of Vetal ward. The Adtes 
or commission agents of Bhavani ward are Lingdyat and Dakshani 
Vénis who receive consignments from Bombay and up-country 
merchants and sell them locally or send them to Bombay or other 
markets. Inno case do these agents keep goods in Poona more 
than a few days and they do business only on commission. The chief 
articles which pass through their hands are gul or raw sugar, oil, 
tobacco, ghi or clarified butter, and refined sugar. Their business is 
brisk both just before and just after the rains. During the rainy 
season, from June to October, they are almost idle, The of 
the Aditvér and Vetél wards deal in all kinds of grocery, importing 
from Bombay and up-country trade centres but selling only m 
Poona. They have retail shops as well as large warehouses at 
which they do wholesale business, All are de rat Vanis chiefly 
Vaishnava and are men of capital. Their yearly dealings average 
£10,000 to £15,000 (Ra 1-14 dakhs) and their yearly profits 
£200 to £500 (Rs.2000-5000). Retail grocers, most of whom- 
are Gujarat Vanis and a few are Brahmans, have capitals of £50 
to £500 (Rs. 500 - 5000), most of it their own, and make £2 to 
£5 (Rs. 20-50) a month. A grocer sits on a box or on a raised. 
mud platform, keeps his articles arranged round him in baskets 
or bags, those most in demand within arm’s length, oil im a 
leather jar, and costly articles and rarities hung overhead m bags 
with labels. Dry goods are served in waste paper or green leaves, 
and liquids in pots and bottles which the customer brings with him. 
Grocers look greasy and dirty and are slovenly in their business. 

An account of the Poona metal work, which is one of the 
chief industries of the city, is given in the Craft chapter.’ 
Poona has three leading metal marts in the main street of 
Aditvér ward south of the Pearl Square or Mott Chauk, further 
south near Subhdnsha’s house, and in the main street of Vetdl 
ward. The dealers are Kisdrs who do all the local business. The 
export of brass and copper vessels is carried on by Mérwér 
md Gujardt Vinis, who are more pushing than the Kasérs. 
The Pearl Square Kasars sell ready-made cooking and water pots. 
The Mérwiris near Subhdnsha’s tomb confine themselves bo 
the making of bells, small cups, /otds, saucers, and other castings, 
while the Gujaratis in Vetaél Peth chiefly make large vessels. The 
vessels are arranged in tiers in the shops, the smaller articles aoe 
hung from the roof in bundles. Two ancl streets, both call 
Tavedli or Ironpan row, are given entirely to the making and sale of 
iron pots and pans of English sheet iron. ‘The pots are made and sold 
in the same place, the shops and workhouses bei. in the same 
building. The business is in the hands of poor Marithds who 
borrow capital at twelve to twenty-four per cent a year, and, though 
they make a fair profit, generally spend all their earnings. Coppet 





1 Bee Part Il. pp, 174-185, 
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brass and iron sheeting is brought into Poona in large quantities. 
It is worked into all the forms and sizes of pots required by Hindus 
and other classes for house use. The vessels are sent to the Nizim’s 
dominions, the Berra, and the Bombay Karnitak. The export 
trade and the bulk of the profits are almost exclusively in the hands 
of the Marwar and Gujarat Vanis, the Kasir ond Maratha workmen 
not making more than a comfortable living out of their calling. 
Metal sheets are sold only in the main street of the Vetal ward. 

Poona City has three cloth markets: the Kapadganj or Cloth Store m 
the Aditvir ward, the Bohori-dli also in Aditvér ward, and the Kapad- 
ali and Cholkhan-éli or Bodice-row in Budhvar ward. The dealers in 
the Aditvar ward Kapadganj are all Marwaris. Those in Bohori-ili 
are chiefly Bohords, with a few Mardthds and Brahmans. The cloth- 
sellers in Budhvir ward are chiefly Shimpis. The Marwiris of the 
Aditvir Kapadganj are the largest traders, They do business both 
wholesale and retail and almost exclusively m hand-made cloth. 
The chief marts from which cloth is brought are Nagpur Ahmadabad 
and Dharwar for the finer pages ace Yeola and the local looms 
for silks and embroidered cloth, Sholapur for the rougher waist- 
cloths and robes used by the poorer classes. The Shimpisof Budhvar 
ward also deal in the poorer kinds of hand-woven cloth. They supply 
the middle and low class demand, and the Marwadr Vanis suppl 
the rich. The Bohords and other dealers of the Bohori-ili sell ail 
kinds of European piece- as well as the produce of the Bombay 
mills, Kink/éis or embroidered silks and coloured China and 
European silks are also sold by the Bohords. The Shimpis of 
Cholkhan-ali or Bodice-row sell nothing but the variegated cloth of 
which Hindu women make their bodices. There is more variety in 
the colour, making, striping, and bordering of bodicecloth than of 
any other cloth. A cloth-merchant’s shop generally consists of an 
outer or shop room and an inner room used as a godown or store. 
The shop is scrupulously clean, and cushions are spread round the 
foot of the walls for customers to sit onand lean against. The goods 
are kept in shelves along the walls. The shop fronts are shaded by 
red curtains which keep off the glare and dust and by causing a 
mellow ruddy light show articles, especially coloured goods, to 
alvantage. the leading cloth merchants of Poona are men of 
capital and do a large business. Minor dealers work with borrowed 
capital. The profits vary greatly according to individual dealings 
perhaps from £1 to £40 (Rs. 10-400) a month. 

Small silver and gold articles of een decoration are sold in 
Moti Chauk or Pearl Square street in Aditvar ward by Sonars, Gujarat 
Vanis,and afew Brihmans. Old ornaments are also bought, re-made, 
cleaned, and sold. The more expensive jewelry, pearls diamonds 
and other precious stones, are sold by jewellers who have no 
regular shops but whose houses are well known. They generally 
sell at their own houses, but when required carry articles to 
their customers. Moti Chauk has about fifty shops, in which necklets 
anklets bracelets, and ear and nose rings are shown on stools, and the 
richer ornaments in glass cases. The shopkeepers squat on cushions 
and their shops are always neat. rade is brisk during the 
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marriage season. They are not men of capital, but their business 
vislds them a aatorieble living. : 

At two markets in Poona City building timber is sold. One is im 
the west end of Sadashiv ward, the other is in Pangul row in Ganesh 
ward, the main and east streets on the borders of the Nagjhari 
stream. Timber is sold in logs as brought from the forest. Except 
heavy logs which are laid flat on the ground, the timber for sale is 
set on end in lines in large enclosures leaning against walls or on 
poles stretched on supports. Teak is the chief timber. As no local 
teak of any size is available, Maulmain or Malabér teak is brought 
by rail from Bombay. The Maritha timber-dealers of Sada! 
ward deal only in local teak and old timber. The timber-dealers 
of Ganesh ward are Konkan Musalméns who deal both in imported 
and.in local teak. Timber is generally sold by the piece or log, the 
cubic measurement being taken only in dealings with Government. 
About forty-seven timber-dealers make £50 to £200 (Rs,500 - 2000) 
a year. 

Poona has the largest snuff and tobacco market in the Deccan. 
About seventy-five tons (2108 er mans) of tobacco are brought 
every year from the Kanarese and Deccan districts. It is cured, cut, 

, and spiced for chewing or ground into snuff. The Tambikhu 
row in Shukravdér ward and the two Tapkir rows in Budhvir and 
Shanvar are entirely given tothe curing of tobacco, Large quantities 
of tobacco are ar f in Poona, the better classes who do not smoke 
chewing tobacco, Poona-made snuff is sent in large quantities to all 
parts of India, .A tobacco or snuff shop differs little trom a grocer’s 
shop re i that the curing and dressing of the tobacco or the pounding 
into snuff is carried on im the shop itself. The leading tobacco 
dealers are Lingdyat Vanis and Brahmans, the Brihmans confining 
themselves chiefly to snuff-making. The Lingdyats do more business 
than the Brihmans and earn £40 to £80 (Rs.400-800) o year. 
The Brihman snuff-makers make £20 to £40 (Re. 200-400), All 
classes take snuff, especially Brahmans and elderly women of other 
castes, 

Poona has two markets for the sale of stationery, one in Budhvér 
main street and the other im the Bohori-dli of Aditvar main street. 
These shops sell a mixture of stationery, per , and haberdashery. 
The business was formerly wholly in the ds of Bohords, but of late 
a number of Brahmans have opened stationery and haberdashery shops 
as being easy to manage and Pequiring little training. Stationers show 
their wares in cases, cupboards, or shelves, or hang them from the 
shop-roof. They make £1 10s. to £5 (Rs.15-50) a month. 

In the main street of Budhvar ward are the shops of Gandhis who sell 
scented oil, incense, perfumes, and preserved fruit. The oils are ae 
in leather jars and sold in small Indian-made glass phials shaped like 
wine decanters, Dry perfumes are served wrapped in paper, and 
secs and other preserved fruit are kept in lacquered earthen - 

andhis make high profits in proportion to their capital, but their 
business is small and is confined almost entirely tofestive times. About 
twenty-six Gandhis make £2 10s, to £7 10s, (Rs. 25 - 75) a month. 
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The Flower Sellers, for which Poona is famous, have two regular 
markets. In an open veranda with a boarded floor the Phul-milis, 
generally the men, sit with baskets of flowers, peorating the season, 
around them and a wet cloth spread in front of them. ith a needle 
and thread they keep asians ee nosegays, and bouquets, 
and attend to customers as they call, In the gardens round the city 
plots of flowering plants are regularly grown and let to Malis for the 
season’s flowers. ‘The MAli’s wife and children pluck the flowers in 
the evening before they are fully open and carry them home in 
baskets covered with green leaves, generally plantain leaves as 
plaintain leaves keep flowers cooler than other leaves. Next 
morning the Mali carries the baskets to his shop, strings them into 
garlands and wreaths, and sells them to customers. The flower-man 
is always busy at festive times, Of the two flower markets, one ts 
in Budhvar ward opposite the site of the late Budhvar palace, the 
other is in Vetal ward which is known as Flower Square or Jul- 
chauk, About twenty-three Malis have flower shops in the two 
markets and earn £1 to £1 10s. (Ra 10-15) a month. 


The Poona Cattle Market is held in_open Aeon at Bhéimburda 
yillegy close to the west of the city. Itis held on Wednesday and 
Sunday afternoons. The animals sold are bullocks, buffaloes, cows, 
ponies, sheep, and goats. About 100 bullocks, 40 buffaloes, 25 ponies, 
and 90 goats are brought to market on each market day. Bargains 
are made through dalals or brokers. 

The details regarding the management of the city come under 
four heads civil, criminal, police, anc ed The civil work is 

| by three sub-judges, a Small Cause Court, and an arbitration 
court. The criminal work is managed by two stipendiary magis- 
trates, one of the first and one of the second class, and three honor- 
ary magistrates, one of the first class and two of the third class, who 
hold their courts twice a week. The city police consists of one 
inspector, three chief constables, forty-two head constables, two 
mounted police and 198 constables." 

The Municipality was established in 1856-57 and_ the 
management of its affairs entrusted to a committee of thirt 
members, nine of whom were ex-officio Government officials eo 
twenty-one non-official nominated members. In 1874 the number 
of the committee was raised to thirty-six of whom nine were 
ex-officio Government officials and twenty-seven were nominated 
members, In April 1883 the number was fixed at twenty-eight 
members, twelve elected, seven nominated, and nine ex-officio Govern- 
ment officials to be ultimately reduced to five, when the committee 
will consist of twenty-four members. The executive administration 
is entrusted to a managing committee of seven elected members. The 
manne body elect one of their members as chairman who holds 
office for one year. The general body holds four quarterly meetings 
and the managing committee meets once a week. The municipalit 
has an executive salaried staff of four, a secretary, an engineer with 
fourteen subordinates, o health officer with nine subordinates, and a 





1 Details are given above under Justice pp. 1-40. 
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intendent’ of octroi with seventy subordinates. The monthly 


establishment chargesamounttoabout £226 (Rs. 2260). ides esta 
table shows the municipal income, its sources, and incidence from 1 


Poona City Municipal Revenue, 1858-1883. 
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The 1858-59 income began with £2800 (Rs. 28,000) sh re from 
tolls, In 1860-6] it rose to £4505 (Rs. 45,050) chiefly from a 
Government contribution of £1242 (Rs. 12,420), In 1866-67 a 
house-tax yielding £2504 (Rs. 25,040) was imposed and the income 
rose to £6606 (Rs. 66,060). In 1869-70 octroi took the place of tolls 
and the income rose to £12,983 (Rs. 1,29,830). In 1875-76 o water- 
rate was imposed and the farming system, which had brought down 
octroi from £10,801 to £7810 (Rs. 1,08,010 - Rs.78,100) in 1874-75, 
was abolished. The water-rate was imposed to meet a new liability 
of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) which the municipality incurred by enterin 
into a contract with Government for water from the Mutha cana 
which had just been opened. In 1876 the proceeds of a wheel-tax 
and the departmental collection of octroi brought up the income 
to £14,814 (Rs. 1,48,140). In 1878-79 a privy cess was impc 
and a poudrette manufacture started in 1879-80. From £16,961 
(Rs. 1,69,610) in 1879-80 the income rose to £23,304 (Rs. 2,33,040) 
in 1882-83 the chief increase being from octroi and poudrette, the 
income from poudrette alone being £4574 (Rs. 45,740) as the demand 
for manure rose greatly with the increase in wet cultivation due 
to the opening of the Mutha canal. Since 1882-83 the price 
molasses has fallen, sugar cultivation has decreased, and with it the 
demand for poudrette, 

The municipality maintains four fire engines, contributes yearly 
£500 (Rs. 5000) towards the cost of the city | lice and lights tho 
city roads at a yearly cost of £1000 (Rs.10,000), The city conservancy 
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is done by manual labour. The streets are daily swept by women 
sweepers and the garbage and house refuse are gathered in 300 
dust-bins placed at convenient distances along the streets. From the 
bins the sweeping are partly sold to potters and y carted to 
a store half a mile to the south of the city, where they are piled in 
heaps and burnt to ashes, The potters remove the rubbish to their 
kilns on their own donkeys and pay the municipality £500 to £600 
(Rs. 5000-6000) a year. The ashes prepared at the store are carted 
to the poudrette works. The municipality maintains 150 road 
sweepers and twenty-five dry rubbish carts for road sweepings and 
garbage which they cart at a cost of £140 (Rs. 1400). Ata yearly 
cost of £3500 (Rs. 35,000) the municipality employs 280 scavengers 
to collect nightsoil from 7800 private privies and fifty-four public 
latrines with 286 seats, and twenty-eight iron barrel carts to remove 
the nightsoil to the poudrette works. The nightsoil and ashes are 
mixed in open beds at the works and ¢ to the sun to be dried. 
The deposit is daily raked up and a little fresh ashes are added at 
each raking. When dry, the mixture becomes inoffensive to smell 
or sight, The proceeds of the poudrette, of which about 6000 tons 
are yearly turned out, amount to £3600 (Rs, 36,000) against a total 
conservancy charge of £5000 (Ra. 50,000). 

The municipality has moved thirty-six potters’ kilns and twenty- 
eight tanneries outside municipal limits, and has placed under control 
dyers butchers and others who practise the less offensive trades and has 
confined them to particular laces Six slaughter-houses and meat 
markets have been built in convenient places ; three burial ds 
are provided on three sides outside municipal limits, and two Eoaostane 

ounds have been built on the Mutha bank one for Brahmans near 
the Omkaéreshvar temple, and the other for Mardthds and others 
near the Lakdi Pul to the south-west of the a The old burning 
ground was near the meeting of the Mula-Mutha. Within the city 
are seventy-two partly used burial grounds, Most of them are used 
by Muhammadans, five or six by low caste Hindus, and two by 
Christians. It is hoped that these burial grounds may be closed by 
degrees, The registration of births and deaths has been made com- 

ulsory, and the As ear showed a death-rate in 1882-83 of twenty- 
our to the thousand, About 3000 children are yearly vaccinated by 
two municipal vaccinators. 

Two-thirds of the city, including the nine wards to the west of the 
Nigijhari stream, have under-ground sewers into which house and 
privy drains carry the sullage and liquid discharges. The sewers 
empty into an intercepting drain 24 feet broad and 44 feet deep 
arched over on the top. The intercepting drain called the Gandha 
Nila is carried along the river bank from one end to the other of the 
city where it discharges into the river. One sewer discharges into 
the Nagjhari stream itself, The sewers are faulty im shape and 
material and do not work well. They are either mere rectan- 

ular cuts or channels in the ground varying from six to eighteen 
inches in size, lined with stone without cement, and covered 
with loose slabs or irregular blocks of stone. The sewers have often 
to be opened and cleared of the solid deposit which continually 
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thers in them and oozes into the adjacent ground. The eastern 
third of the city has no sewers. A new drainage scheme designed 
“ the latest scientific principles is now under the consideration of 

e muni ‘ 

Where - a A no sewers, the sullage is gathered outside each 
house in a pit, and removed to gardens outside municipal limits. The 
sewers were built with the aqueducts about 1782 by Madhavréy the 
seventh Peshwa (1774-1795). 

The natural drainage of the city is good and the surface of the 
streets pind Paneer’ completely washed every rainy season. This 
yearly ing adds greatly to the cleanness and healthiness 
of the city. city has a fall from south to north of about 
seventy being fifty feet amile. The westmost part slopes west 
into the Ambil Odha stream which runs south-east to north-west 
along the western limits of the city. In the heart of the city the 
Nagjhari stream, which rises in the hills 14 miles to the south of the 
city, rans through it from south to north, and drains both banks for 

a mile on either side. The eastern half mile of the city drains 
into the Manik stream which runs south to north and forms the 
eastern boundary of the city. 

The city has thirty-eight miles of made roads fifteen to forty feet 
wide, and sixteen miles of lanes and alleys varying from six to 
feet wide. The roads are metalled, the chief rose. SRE eae 
others as they wear out every second third or fourth year. The yearly 
cost of maintenance is £2000 (Rs. 20,000). The chief alleys are 
gravelled garg Evage S spare minor lanes every second year at a 
yearly cost of £200 (Rs. 2000). The chief streets are watered from 
the mag yg prt das end of June at a yearly cost of 
£300 (Rs. 3000). All the streets and lanes are lighted on dark 
nights at a cost of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) with 660 kerosine lamps placed 
about 120 yards apart. 

The city has an abundant water-supply. It has 1290 wells, on 
except some in gardens and in the outekirts of the city, though 
more or less for washing and bathing, all are brackish and unfit for 
drinking. The Mutha, which skirts the city for two miles on its 


north and west boundaries, is also largely for ing and bath- 
ing and affords almost the only water for cattle. Since the opening 
of the Mutha canal along the high to the south of the city, 


the Nagjhari stream which crosses the city, and the Manik stream 
which forms its eastern boundary, hold water throughout the year 
and are largely used for washing and bathing. Where within reach 
the runnels from the canal are also used for washing and bathing. 


The ~_—s water comes from four private aqueducts and from the 
Mutha canal. It is now pretty evenly distributed over the city though 
a of Shukravér, Vet4l, Ganj, G ee Bhavani, Nana, Réstia, 

yéhal, Somvar, and Mangalvar wards have a scantier supply than the 
low-lying southern and northern wards. The water is delivered into 
dipping wells, and, where abundant, is used for bathing and washing. 


_ The city has eighty-four dipping wells and seventy-five stand-pi 


and 1150 houses have water laid on to them. ‘The four private 
aqueducts are the Kétraj with a daily supply of 650,000 gallons, the 
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Chaudhari aqueduct of 50,000 gallons, the Nana Fadnavis aqueduct 
of 100,000 gallons, and the Rastia aqueduct of 50,000 gallons. The 
Mutha ives a supply of 650,000 gallons, making a total daily 
pupply of 1,500,000 ons that is a daily average of fifteen gallons a 


The Katraj aqueduct was built about 1750 by the third Peshwa 
Balaji Bajirav (1740-1761). The source of the aqueduct is in two 
ds impounded by masonry dams in the K&traj valley four miles 
south of the ci The two ponds, which lie one below the other, 
the upper feeding the lower, are fed by the drainage of the valley 
th s sluices. The water of the first floods is carried off by 
diverting channels cut along the pond sides and only the water of 
the latter rains is taken. e supply of the ponds does not wholly 
depend on the impounded water, as much of it comes from springs in 
the pond beds. e springs are caught in a masonry duct at the 
bottom of the lower pond and let into the channel of the aqueduct. 
The water of the Saad passes into the aqueduct by six-inch openings 
in the dam, the openings being two feet apart along the dam face. 
The aqueduct is an arched masonry work about 2’ 6” wide, six feet 
high, and over four miles long. It is large enough for men to walk 
through and work in when removing silt or making repairs. The 
line of the duct is intercepted at about ae 100 yards by seventy 
wells sunk four to ten feet below the level of the bottom of the duct, 
and raised a few feet above the surface of the ground. The wells 
act as air shafts and settling ponds where the silt is laid and the 
pure water allowed to pass into the duct. In every fourth or fifth 
well, the outlet of the duct is blocked with masonry, the discharge 
of the water being regulated through holes three to six inches in 
diameter. The aqueduct has a greatest discharge of a water volume 
of a sectional area of about 144 square inches, and ordinarily of six 
to 74 square inches or three gallons a second. Asa break of head 
occurs at each intercepting well the flow of water is small As 
much of the channel is cut to a considerable depth below the ground, 
it taps numerous small springs oe its course, and in three or four 
places has water let into it from inde 
a feeder to the Katraj aqueduct and a place of recreation and orna- 
ment, Balaji Bajirav the third Peshwa (1740-1761) built in 1755 
the Parvati lake at the south-west corner of the city, by scooping 
out and enlarging the Ambil Odha stream and clearing for the lake 
& space measuring 550 yards by 225 containing twenty-five acres.’ 
The Ambil Odha stream has been dammed and diverted, and sluices 
provided in the dam to fill the lake from the floods of the stream. 
Three smaller lakes are formed in the old channel, where the lotus 
plant is largely grown for its flowers. The surplus discharge from 
the Katraj aqueduct finds an outlet into the Parvati lake which also 
serves as a feeder to the aqueduct when the Katraj lake or aqueduct 
is under repair. 
The Nana Fadnavis aqueduct was built about the year 1790 by 
Nana Fadnavis. It is a small work and supplies only two dipping 





? Details are given below under Parvati Lake (91). 
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wells and the Vishrambég palace(40). The aqueduct is brought from 
a well in Narhe Ambegaon village ss ailes south of on cy, and 
is built in the same style as the Kitraj aqueduct, but smaller, 
consisting of nine-inch tiles embedded in . The Rastia and 
Chaudhari aqueducts are built like the Nana Fadnayis aqueduct. 
Both rise from springs in Kondva village seven miles south-west of 
the city, and are led to public dipping wells near the Rastia and 
* mansions. The date of both is somewhat later than that 
of Nana’s duct. The municipality maintains only the Kétraj 
ueduct, The three other ducts are maintained by the descendants 
of Nana, Rastia, and Chaudhari. 

The! Mutha canal supplies both the city and the cantonment 
of Poona with drinking water. There are two distinct systems of 
supply, one for the city the other for the cantonment. e supply 
for the city is taken off one mile to the east of Parvati hill, i 
through ter beds of sand and charcoal and distributed in iron 
pipes throughout the city. 

The chief part of the cantonment supply of drinking water is drawn 
from the canal about 200 yards east of St. Mary’s church (109). 
The water-supply arrangements include four parts: (1) a water wheel 
which furnishes the motive power ; (2) a system of pumps by which 
the water from the canal is pumped into the seccling Daeee and the 
filtered water is pumped about 770 yards south into middle, and 
about 450 further south into the no service, reservoirs ; 
(3) settling ponds and filter beds with distributing mains ; and (4) 
middle and upper service reservoirs with distributing mains. The water 
wheel, of about fifty horse-power, is of the form known as Poncelet’s 
undershot wheel. it is sixteen feet in diameter and thirteen feet broad. 
It stands in the bed of the canal which at this point is given a drop of 
%75 feet to obtain the necessary head of water. The pumps, which 
consist of a set of three centrifugal pumps and a pair of three throw 
— ay s are placed in a Sere iron shed on the left hand of 
the canal ;the power is passed from the wheel to the by a system 
of spur and bevelled gearing and belting. The Seated Sepe ps 
send the water from the pi into the settling and the ditered 
water from the dispense cistern into the middle service reservoir. 
The force pumps are used for sending the filtered water about 1200 
yards south into the upper service reservoir which is too high to be 
reached by the centrifugal pumps. In the shed with the pumps 
horizontal steam engine of about twenty-five nominal horse-power 
is also fitted up which can be geared on to work the pumps if any 
accident happens to the water wheel or the canal. The settling pond 
and filter are about twenty yards from the canal on its right 
bank. They consist of two settling ponds built of rubble masonry, 
each 100 feet long by eighty feet broad and eleven feet deep, into 
which the water from the canal is forced by the centrifugal pumps 
through main pipes laid across the canal. The filter beds, which 
are on the north or canal side of the settling ponds, are two rubble 
masonry cisterns each 100 feet long by seventy broad and seven 





1 Contributed by Mr, W. Clerke, M.Inst.C.E. 
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to the top of the filtering material, a four feet thick bed of sand 
and charcoal. The water is led from the settling ee by an 
arrangement of pipes and valves into each of the filter pgs 
a semicircular haud or cistern the lip of which is level with 
top of the filter bed. The water through the sand and 
charcoal of the filter bed and is pathos in porous pipe drains and 
led into the dispense cistern (100’ x 20’) which lies between the two 
filter beds. From the pe nse cistern the filtered water is drawn 
off by two mains, one of which conveys water for distribution to the 
lower part of the cantonment and the other carries the filtered water 
to the ps by which it is ped about 770 yards south to the mid- 
dle sat boat 450 yards further south to the upper service reservoirs. 
The middle service reservoir at the Vanavdi Barracks (116), about 
770 yards south of the filter beds, is built of rubble masonry in the 
form of a regular pentagon each side 100 feet long. Its flooring 
is of concrete and the depth of water is ten feet; in the centre is a 
masonry pillar from which wire ropes stretch to the sides, and over 
the wire ty ee is laid a eoeraighiad thos covering. From the reservoir 
the water is led by a nine-inch main pipe for distribution in the higher 
parts of the cantonment not commanded by the dispense cistern. The 
om service reservoir is about 450 yards further south near the 
itary Prison (85), and, except that its sides are igre feet long, 
it is in every respect like the middle service reservoir. From the upper 
service reservoir the water is led by a six-inch main for distribution 
in the Vanavdi Barracks and in a few parts of the cantonment 
which are too high to be commanded by the middle service reservoir. 
In addition to these arrangements water is drawn direct fromthe canal 
near the end of East Street into a settling pond (120' x 60’ x 8’) 
from which it is passed through a filter and drawn off by a twelve- 
inch main for distribution in the lower parts of the Sadar Bazar. 
The daily city consumption from both the canal and the aqueducts 
is during the cold weather (1884) about 500,000 gallons and in the 
hot weather about 600,000 gallons. The existing arrangements are 
capable of meeting a daily demand of about 1,000,000 gallons. The 
municipality pays £1000 (Rs. 10,000) a yearto Government for the 
canal water, provided the daily quantity drawn does not exceed 
750,000 gallons. Excess. water is paid for at 4$d. (3 as.) the 
thousand gallons. 


Poona! has six medical institutions where medical aid is given free 
of charge. ‘Two of them the Civil Hospital (101) beyond municipal 
limits and the Lunatic Asylum are Government institutions ; two 
are munici i ries in the Shanvér and Nana wards ; and 
two, the Khan ur Pestanji Sordbji Charitable Dispensary 
and the Sassoon Infirm Asylum (30) are works of private charity. Of 
private practitioners according to the English system of icine 
three medical licentiates have es rer gee and several, chiefly retired 
Government servants, give medical advice, the medicine being 
obtained from three dispensing shops, two in Budhvdr and one in 
Aditvér ward. The city has many practitioners of native medicine 
six of whom, one of them a Musalman, enjoy large practice. The Civil 
Hospital is in a building near the railway station called after the late 





1 Compare above Chapter XII. pp. 66-67. 
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Mr. David Sassoon who contributed largely towards its construction. 
It has a senior and a junior surgeon, a resident , a 
matron, and two assistant surgeons, lecturers to vernacular 
medical classes attached to the hospital and in charge of in-door 
patients. The daily average attendance at the hospital is 162 of 
whom ninety-four are in-door patients. The Civil Sur is also 
in charge of the Lunatic Asylum which is in a Government 
building within municipal limits, and has a resident hospital assistant. 
It has an ave of sixty lunatics, The Khan Bahédur Pestanji 
Sorabji Charita le Dispensary, endowed by the gentleman whose 
name it bears, is maintained by Government and isin charge of an 
assistant surgeon. The daily attendance averages 115. two 
municipal ser ae ae ‘es in the Shanvar and Nana wards take no 
cal gree daily out-door attendance is 120 in the Shanvar ward 

eighty in the Nina ward dispensary. The Sassoon Infirm Asylum 
(30), started by the late Mr. David Sassoon and ae WR by a com- 
mittee, has sixty-five inmates. It is maintained from the interest of 
a fund of £5500 (Rs. 55,000) rags | contributed by Mr. Sassoon 
and a yearly municipal contribution o £120 (Rs. 1200). 

Poona City has 116 educational institutions, twenty-four of them 
Government and ninety-four private. Of the twenty-four Goyern- 
ment institutions four are colleges and twenty are schools, Of the four 
colleges one is an Arts College with 140 pupils and a daily average 
attendance of 122; one is a Science College in three divisions with 
138 pupils and a daily attendance of 118; and two are ve 
Training Colleges, one for boys with 127 pupils and a daily average 
attendance of 106, and the other for girls wit forty-six pupils and a 
_ average attendance of thirty-one. Of the twenty schools one is 
a High School with 597 pupils and a daily average attendance of 588 ; 
one is the Bairémji medical school with sixty-two pupils and a dail 
average attendance of fifty-nine ; one is a female practising sehool wit 
sixty-nine pupils and a daily average attendance of fifty-three ; one is 
a Marithi preparatory school with 277 pupils and a daily average 
attendance of 227 ;five are vernacular girl schools with 301 pupils and 
a daily average attendance of 215; two are Hindustani sch with 
fifty-three pupils and a daily average attendance of thirty-seven ; one is 
a low caste primary school with thirty-three pupils and a daily average 
attendance of twenty-two; and eight are Marathi schools with 1522 
pupils and a daily average attendance of 1366. Of the ninety-four 
private institutions, except one Arts college started in January 1855, 
all are schools, eighty-five of them Native and seven ty Of 
the eighty-five Native schools two are High schools, one the ative 
Institution with 197 pupils and a daily average attendance of 155, 

New English School with 1200 pupils and 
a daily average attendance of about 1000; one is a high school 
for native girls and ladies with about seventy upils started in 
January 1885; one is a drawing or Arts’ school with about ten 
pupils and a daily average attendance of seven ; fifteen are registe 
primary schools with 1079 pupils and a daily average attendance 
of 882; and sixty-seven are purely oe rimary schools with 
3990 pupils and a daily average attendance of 3500. Of the seven 


1 See below p. 342, 
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Mission schools five belong tothe Free Church Mission and two 
to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Of the Free 
Church Mission schools one isa high school with 170 pupils anda 
daily average attendance of 158; one a vernacular school for boys 
with 172 pupils and a daily average attendance of 106; two are 
vernacular girls schools with 137 pupils and a daily average attendance 
of seventy-six ; and one is an oephaniare anglo-vernacular school with 
ten pupils and a daily average attendance of five. Of thetwo5. P. G. 
Mission schools one is a vernacular school with thirty-eight pupils 
and adaily average attendance of twenty-eight, and one an industrial 
school with fourteen pupils and a daily average attendance of eight." 

A museum was started in Poona by subscription about 1875 but 
was abandoned after a few years. The present museum has 1650 
articles chiefly specimens of geology, chemistry, and Indian arts and 
manufactures, Exhibitions of Loss arts and manufactures are held 
every second year and the surplus proceeds im cash and articles are 
transferred to the museum. The municipality contributes £20 
(Rs. 200) a year towards its maintenance. 

The Native General Library, maintained by private subscriptions and 
donations, has about 100 subscribers whose monthly subscriptions 
amount to about £6 (Rs. 60). The library had 5700 works worth 
£2500 (Rs. 25,000), which were burnt in the Budhvdr Palace fire 
of 1879. Subscriptions have been raised and a fund formed for a 
new building to which the municipality has largely contributed. 
A book fund has been started to which also the Municipality has 
contributed £50 (Rs.500). Attached to the library is a reading 
room. The city has two other small reading rooms. 


Nine newspapers are published in Poona, two of which are daily 
English, one Anglo-Vernacular half-weekly, and six weekly one 
English one Anglo-Vernacular and four Mardthi. 

The city has, within municipal limits, forty objects chiefly palaces 
and mansions from a hundred to three hundred years old. 

*The AmnarkuAna, literally the Elephant inge house, in Kasba 
ward, originally known as Lal Mahal or the Red Mansion, was built 
in 1636 to the south of Poona fort by Shihaji for the use of his wife 
Jijibéi and her son ShivAji (1627-1680) then a boy of twelve. It was 
strongly built and had many under-ground rooms, some of which 
remain. Shivaji and his mother lived for several years in this mansion 
under the care of Shéhaji’s manager Dadaji Kondadev who had 
charge of Shivdji’s education. The name Ambarkhina or Elephant- 


car House was given to the palace under the Peshwis when it waa ~ 


turned into a store-house for elephant cars or ambdris, 
Awniresivar’s TeMP.e, close to the Mutha river in the Shanvar 
ward was built by Bhiubai wife of Abéji Bardmatikar and sister 
of Bajirdv Ballal the second Peshwa (1721-1740). The temple is a 
solid stone building raised twelve to twenty feet to keep it above the 
river floods. It is reached by a flight of steps on the east. The 





1 Dotailaare given above in Chapter XL pp. 55-61. 
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shrine has a ling and a bull outside. On one side, overlooking the 
river, is a hall which is used for meetings. The temple enjoys a 
monthly grant of £1 10s. (Rs.15) from the Parvati temple revenue. 

The Axanpopsnav or Gaiety Theatre, in Budhvar ward, was built in 
1863-64 by a Sonér named Krishndshet son of Nard . Thesite 
belonged to the mansion of the great Tambekar rs. The last of 
the Tambekar family down the house and sold the materials and 
the site. The site was ht by the present owner and the theatre was 
built at a cost of £950 (Rs. 9500), It was the first theatre in Poona, 
and, being in a central ponition i leraly Wer: Public meetings are 
also occasionally held in it. The building, which has room for 800 
people, is approached by a narrow path from the main Budhvar road 
and has two other approaches from a side alley. The building is 
square with a sheet iron roof resting on a wooden frame work. It 
consists of a stage 792 square feet in area and a pit coverin 928 
‘square feet. The pit holds 150 chairs and has thive tiers of galleries 
on its three sides each of which holds 200 seats. 


The AxtmA1t Home or Pénjarpolin Shanvér ward wasfounded in 1854 
from subscriptions raised by the chief city merchants. The immediate 
cause of the ounding of the home was a police order to cated stray bulls 
and kill stray dogs. The Gujarati inhabitants of the city formed a 
committee and took charge of all stray cattle and dogs,and since then the 
home has becomea permanent institution. All animals,healthy,maimed, 
diseased or old, are received, though the rule is to attend only to the 
disabled and unserviceable. Except to the poor, admission fees are 
charged at the rate of £2 10s. (Rs. 25) on horses and 6s. (Rs. 3) on oxen 
cows and buffaloes, Birds are taken free of charge but any amount 

id on their account is rp gt When necessary a Muhammadan 

arrier is called in to treat sick horses. The other animals are treated 
by the servants of the home. Healthy animals are given grass and 
the sick are fed on pulse and oileake. Healthy animals are made to 
work for the home. After recovery animals are given free of charge 
to any one who asks for them and is able to keep them. The home 
has two meadows or kurans near the city, one for which a sum of 
£26 (Rs, 260) a year is paid, and the other which is mortgaged to the 
home for £250°(Rs. 2500) the home getting the grass as interest. 
The average expenses of cutting, carrying, and stacking the grass in 
each field amount to £20 (Rs.200) a year. The produce of these 
two meadows suffices for the wants of the home. In 1879 the home 
had about 200 head of cattle and 100 birds, In May, when most of 
the cattle and two deer were away at the grazing grounds, the home 
had ten horses, one nilgdy, a black buck, and an antelope in a stable, 
about twenty peafowls in a square railed off at the of the stable, 
three or four monkeys with running chains on a pole under a large 
tree, two foxes, a hare, two rabbits, and a number of pigeons, some 
fowls, and a turkey. Besides these the home had one or two cows, & 
few goats, some bullocks, and sheep. Since 1879 neither the number 


_ nor the class of animals has materially changed. The home is man 


by a committee of six of whom in 1879 four were Hindus and two 
were Pfrsis. The staff includes a secretary on £5 (Rs. 50) 9 
month, two clerks on £1 10s. (Rs.15) and £1 (Rs, 10) a month, 
and five or six servants each on 12s. (Rs. 6) a month. Two 
mesengers are kept to watch the fields, and during the rains two 
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extra men are en . The home has a yearly revenue of about 
£150 (Rs. 1500) chiefly from cesses on groceries at 14d.(1a.) a bag, on 
jewelry sales at } per cent, on bills of exchange at s', per cent, and 
on grain at up er cent. The average yearly cost of the home is 
about £300 (Rs. 3000). Except in very good seasons the sur 
expenditure of £150 (Rs. 1500) is partly met by a yearly contribution 
of £70 (Rs. 700) from the Bombay Animal Home and the rest by 
local yearly subscriptions amounting to £80 (Rs. 800), The home 
buildings consist of long lines of roofed stables along the walls of an 
open square yard. The stables are wide and railed off, and the office 
rooms are on either side immediately within the entrance gate, 
Servants and clerks live on the premises in small out-houses. 

The AryannusHan orArya-ornament Theatre in Ganesh ward, was 
originally built as a rest-house on the borders of the old city nearDulya 
Maruti’s temple. The theatre is close to and on the city side of the 
Nagjhari stream which forms its eastern boundary. A water cistern or 
dipping well was also built near the rest-house for wayfarers. The 
building was afterwards used by the Peshwis for their periodical 
dinners to large gatherings of learned Brahmans. On the overthrow 
of the last Peshwa the building became the property of the state and, 
between 1815 and 1820, Captain Robertson, the Collector of Poona, 

ve it as a residence to his accountant a Mr. Houston. Until very 

tely the building was occupied by Mr. Houston’s widow, who, 
in 1874, sold it for £105 (Rs, 10,500) and a further sum of £700 
(Rs. 7000) was spent in turning it into a theatre. The front of 
the building is in three compartments, one behind the other, with an 
upper floor. The halls fronting the road are now used for a school. 
The two inner compartments form the stage with dressing and 
retiring side-rooms. At the back was a courtyard with open ground 
floor halls on three sides. The courtyard has been covered with a 
high. tiled roof and forms the pit, while two storeys have been added 
to the side halls and they have been turned into galleries. The 
building is a plain wood and brick structure with a ground area of 
about 11,700 square feet. It holds an audience of 1200 and is the 
largest and most substantial of the city theatres. 


Bet-Bic, in Budhvir ward, is a temple of Vishnu built by 
Nana Fadnavis (1764-1800). It was begun in 1765 and finished 
in 1769 at a cost of over £2500 (Ks. 25,000). The site, 
originally a garden known as Manis Mala, was used by the Peshwis 
for stables. Nana Fadnavis obtained the site for his temple, and, in 
1779, secured the grant to the temple of the four villages of Vagsai 
in Poona, Galegaon in Ahmadnagar, and Pasarni and Vanegaon in 
Sdtdra. In addition to these four villages Nana Fadnavis assigned 
to the temple some lands of his own. The income from these 
endowments, amounting to £500 (Rs. 5000) a year, was attached by 
Bajiriv the last Peshwa from 1804 to 1818, and the management 
was entrusted to one Devasthale. Mr. Elphinstone restored the 
property and management to Nina's widow Jivibdi in 1818 
und the temple is now managed by her descendants. The temple 
is a small vaulted cut stone building covering not more than 
1156 square feet with a conical spire and o small wooden hall 
with a terraced roof. In front an open yard of about 2000 square 
feet is used for special gatherings, when the yard is covered with 
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canvas, On the other side of the is Garud on a small raised 
platform under a valuted sgt each side of the temple are 
two small shrines for Shiv Ganpati. The open ground round 
the temple is laid out in garden plots for ewig te 
and the basil or tu/si plant for the worship of idol. Attached 
to the temples are houses for the priest and the manager. Nana 
Fadnavis, the founder of the temple, laid down strict and minute rules 
for its management, and every item of ordinary eaaeaipmet yout f 
expendi been fixed. "Hlis directions have been followed wi 
the greatest strictness. 

BuavAnr’s Tempxe in Bhavani ward,was built about 1760 by public 
subscription at a cost of about £500 (Rs. 5000). The temple has the 
usual solid stone-built idol chamber or shrine with a portico and 
spire and a wooden hall or sabhdmandap. Attached on one side is 
a rest-house. Except from offerings the temple has no income. A 
fair is held in the Navratra holidays in Ashvin or September - October. 
Low class Hindus revere Bhavani more than Brahmans do, and 
offer goats and sheep in fulfilment of vows. 

The Bonords’ JamirKHAna or Meeting House in Aditvér ward 
was built about 1730 by subscription at a cost of £1600 (Rs. 16,000). 
The buildings, which have since from time to time been enlarged and 
improved cab het der ln and fill four sides of a spacious 
quadrangle. is entered by a massive door with a well 
carved wooden roof, and in the middle of the yard is a large cistern or 
haud with a central fountain. On the left is a large hall with 
ae square wooden pillars used for dinners on public feast days. 

o the right is the mosque, a flat roofed hall, very closely hung 
with lamps and chandeliers. Above the spi the building rises 
four storeys high, with steep stairs in the s. This buil is 
never used except by the high priest or mulla of the Bohords what 
he visits Poona! On the roof two pavilions with tiled roofs 
command one of the best views of the city. The upper floors, 
forming the residence of the mulla or high priest, overhang a thorough- 
fare, on the other side of which are public cisterns fed by the Katraj 
water-channel. 


The BupuvAr Panace in Budhvér ward, which was burnt down 
on 13th May 1879, was a three-storeyed building (150' x 140’) with 
one large and one small court or chauk. It was built for public 
offices by Bajirdv the last Peshwa about 1813. The woodwork of the 
palace was very strong and the beams were broad enough fora man to 
sleep on with comfort. The large court was a handsome quadrangle 
surrounded by cloisters of carved wooden pillars, From 1818 the 
Government public offices were held in this , and since its 
destruction the municipality have laid out a small public garden on the 
site. Attached tothe was a building of two chauks or quadrangles 
with one upper floor throughout and a second floor over a part called 
the Fardskhdna where tents and horse and elephant gear were 





* Heis generally the deputy of the Mulla Saheb or chief Pontiff whose head-quarters 
er neta es oe oe ees 
Population chapter, Part L. an account is given in 
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kept. It escaped the fire and is used as a police office and lock-up. 
Government have recently granted the palace site and the Fariskhdna 
to the Deccan Education Society for their New English School and 
Fergusson College buildings, the foundation stone of which was lad 
on the 6th of March 1885 by His Excellency Sir James Fergusson, 
Bart. K.C.M.G., G.C.S.1., C.LE. 

The Crry Tart in Shukravaér ward was the head-quarters of Bajirdv 


Peshwa’s artillery and was in charge of the Panse family who held 
the hereditary command of the artillery. It was turned into a jail 
in 1818. The building was surrounded by a high fortified wall anda 
ditch which is now filled, Lines of cells, on the usual radiating plan, 
with a central watch-tower have been built and accommodation 
provided for the guard, the hospital, the office, and the jailor’s 
residence, the last outside the entrance gate. Workshops and a 
garden are attached to the jail. The female prisoners have very 
recently been placed in an isolated ward. The water-supply of the 
jailis from the Katraj aqueduct. This jail will shortly be abolish- 
ed and the prisoners transferred to the central jail at Yeravda. 

Dotya or Rockina Marvri's Temrre is in Ganesh ward near the 
Navihari stream on the eastern boundary of the old city. This 
Rocking Maruti is one of the guardians of Poona, who A his 
name because he rocked or swayed with grief while the Mardthas 
were being destroyed on the fatal field of Panipat (1761).' The first 
temple of Dulya Maruti was built about 1680 by Néro Anant Nata 
who also built Someshvar’s temple in Aditvar wird. The building was 
et and enlarged about 1780 by Rakhmébdi Johéri a Brahman 

y. A second temple of Bulaji facing Maéruti’s was added about 
this time by Makna  Badhdi or cabinet maker. About 1830 at a 
cost of £150 (Rs. 1500) both the temples were renewed and joined 
together by subscription among the people of Ganesh ward. The 
temple has a monthly grant of 8s. (Rs. 4) from the Parvati temple 
revenues and additional contributions are yearly raised in the 
ward for its support. The temple is in three compartments, the two 
shrines joined by a central audience hall or sabliimandap. The 
shrines are about twenty feet square and are built of solid cut stone. 
Each has one entrance door and paved platforms all round for the 
circuit or pradakshina. The roofs are vaulted and surmounted with 
conical spires about thirty feet high. The hall, including a central 
nave and side aisles, is a wood and brick structure with a tiled root 
(35’ x 24’) and galleries over the nave for women to hear readings 
from holy books and sermons and song recitals. 

Gasparr’s Temrte in Kasba ward is said to have been a rude 
stone enclosure, first built by cowherds who saw a large piece of rock 
shaped like Ganpati and dau it with redlead. When, about 1636, 
Shahéji built a palace at Poona, his wite Jipbat built a small stone 
temple to Ganpati close to the east of the site of the Ambarkhina 
palace (1). The temple is a small dark room covered with a roof 
which shelters barely the image and the worshipper. The god 
gradually rose in public esteem, and came to be and still is locally 
regarded as one of the town guardians whose blessings should be 


\'The chief approaches to all villages and towns have temples of Maruti to guard 
the town against evil. 
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asked on all religious and social ceremonies and celebrations. A hall 
or sabhdmandap was added to the temple by the dthghares or first 
eight Brahman families of Poona.’ all is a dark chamber 
with a small entrance at one end. The walls and roof are like those 
of the first temple, built of solid stone plastered with cement. The 
Lakde family a pavement all round the temple and a long 
upper-storeyed shed on one side as a rest-house or place for 
caste dinners and gatherings. Mr. Gajinanraév Saddshiv Dikshit, 
a Deccan Sarddr, added another hall in continuation of the old hall. 
The new hall is entirely open, rests on plain wooden pillars, and has a 
tiled roof. In 1877 a public cistern was built in the temple 
yard: The temple enjoys a monthly allowance of 10s. (Rs. 6) from 
the Parvati temple revenues, and the expenses of the yearly 
celebration of Ganpati’s festival on Ganesh Chaturthi the bright 
fourth of Bhddrapad in August-September are also paid from the 
Parvati grant. | 

Guoprrie or the Horsz Sarnt in Nana Peth is a life-size horse 
of sawdust and paste plastered over with fine ak A Musalman bier 
or ¢dbué is built every year on the back of the horse. The horse is 
woxehippes by low class Hindus when in trouble, and babyless women 
and mothers with sick children come and vow offerings and penances, 
Nana Fadnavis had a Muhammadan attendant named Nathubhai. 
After Nina’s death, to preserve his master’s name Nathubhdi made 
a small clay horse which still remains and raised a bier palling it 
Nana's bier in Nana's ward outside a house known as Vanavle’s. 
The horse gradually rose in public favour, and subscriptions came 
in and a site for the Horse Saint's house was bought. Nathubhai after- 
wards became a trooper in the Southern Mardtha Horse and such 
was his regard for his old master that he spent all his yearly earn- 
ings on the yearly bier, On Nathubhdi’s death, the people of Nana 
ward, with one Padval as their manager, subscribed to maintain the 
horse his house and his yearly mind-feast. The offermgs at the 
shrine grew so large that no subscriptions were needed, and Padval 
remained in charge. The _peseent yearly income from offerings 15 
£150 (Ra. 1500) and the shrine is managed by the descendants 
of Padval. ‘Two small shops have been built facing the horse, whose 
rents go towards the maintenance of the shrine. The resent shrine, 
which is called the asurkhdna or spirits’ house, a plain tiled struc- 
ture (50 x 24’ x 25') of wood and brick, was built about 1545. 

The Jama Mosque in Aditvir ward, the chief Muhammadan 
place of worship in the city, was built about 1859 by public sub- 
scription at a cost of about £1500 (Rs. 15,000). Since then from time 
to time additions have been made. The mosque consists of a large 
stone hall (60°x 30°) with adome. The back wall has a niche witha 
step against it, and is covered with texts from the Kurin. In front 
of the mosque is a well sanded yard with a fountain in the middle. 
On one side is a washing cistern or haud, Attached to the mosque is 
a Persian school, a rest-house, and some dwellings whose rents go to 
the mosque fund. All Muhammadan social or religious meetings are 
held in this mosque. 


‘The first eight Bribman families in Poona are Bhérange, Dharmddhikdri, Dhere, 
Kalange, Kanade, Nilange, Thakar, and Vaidya, lia E 
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Korvi Cadvor in Budhvér ward, in the middle of the main street 
which runs all round it, was the Peshwds’ police office. It is a one- 
storeyed house, the upper storey for offices and the ground floor for 
cells. The building was sold by auction for £110 (Rs. 1100) and. 
is now made into stalls where a small market is held, and fruit, 
vegetables, grain, stationery, and groceries are sold. The building is 
now worth about £3000 (Rs. 30,000). 

Morons DAna’s Manston in Budhvér ward was built by Moroba 
Dada Fadnavis, some time prime minister of Savi Madhavray (1774- 
1795) the seventh Peshwa. It is a spacious mansion with six quad- 
rangles or chauks. Opening on to the quadrangles or chauks instead 
of walls is ornamental ~ trellis work. Two of the quadrangles 
have water cisterns and until lately one was covered by a high 
wooden cenepy All the pillars are irs in the PL icceapbioe = 
pattern, the intervening spaces being filled pane es ¢ 
thick wood. The mansion has throughout cs ier ot and all 
the roofs are terraced. On the third floor is an ivory hall or Aasti- 
danti divdnkhdna, with ivory let into the ceiling and gther parts 
of the room. The whole mansion is still in order and worth a visit. 

NAcrsnvar’s Tewrte in Somvdr ward is believed to be the oldest 
templein Poona,thoughneither itsdate nor itsfounder’s name is known. 
Its style and the ornament on its tower seem to show that it belongs 
to Muhammadan times perhaps to about the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. ‘The temple proper is a small close room of solid stone, with 
one door and a conical tower with embossed stone figures. The ling, 
which is said to be a natural rock, is about four feet below the 
outside level. Attached to the temple is the hall or sabhdmandap 
open on three sides, a massive mpeue building on wooden columns 
with a neatly finished wooden ceiling. A large space round the hall 
is enclosed and paved and rest-houses and a residence for the temple 
priest are built along the walls. The temple priest receives a monthly 
allowance of lls. 3d. (Its.5$) from the Parvati temple revenues. 
Large additions and changes, including a new smaller temple of 
Vishnu, were made about 1780 by one A’ba Shelukar, and in 1878 
by Mr. Raghupatrévy Aurangébidkar who built public cisterns 
within and outside of the temple enclosure. 

The Narrarare Temeie in Somvir ward was built by Narpatgir 
Gosivi at a coat of £5000 (Rs. 50,000). The temple has o cistern 
and a fountain. 

Narsoza’s Temrre in Kérkolpura in Saddshiv ward, in the south- 
west corner of the city, was built about 1788 by one Ganu Joshi. 
The temple has a stone shrine with a spire and a wooden hall. On 
the doorway isa drum-house or nagdrkhdna. The object of worship 
is Narsinh or the man-lion the fourth form of Vishnu. The image 
has a lion’s mouth and is shown tearing im pieces the demon 
Hiranya-Kashipu who lies in its lap. This form of Vishnu is seldom 
err The temple has a yearly income of about £40 (Rs. 400) 
chiefly from offerings. Wows of walking a number of times round 
the shrine, usually a hundred thousand times, are made by women to 
get children or to get cured of evil spirits and bodily ailments. 

The New Marxer is o large central vegetable and fruit market 
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now (August 1884) being built by the Poona eae, in the 
heart of the city on a site of eight acres between the Tulsbag and 
Rémeshvar temples in Shukravar ward. The main building is to 
be an octagonal tower in the middle, irks Pg across, with aiaiiig 
lines. The central tower is to have s on the ground and upper 
floors and its height to the pitch of the roof will be eighty feet. A 
clock tower 120 fect high is to be attached to the market. It is 
proposed to build ranges of stalls round the main building. 

The site has been bought for £5000 (Rs. 50,000) and the cost of 
the main building is estimated at £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000), while the 
extensions are estimated to cost about £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). The 
whole market when finished will have cost £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000). It 
will be a handsome and substantial building. The roof is to be of 
machine made tiles, rted on teakwood frames and cast-iron 
columns. The main building will hold about 250 stalls, and the 
extensions about 350 more. ater is being laid on the building m 
iron pipes from the Khadakvasla canal. 

Nivpunera Virnopa’s Temrre in Nana ward was built by a 
Gosévi and rebuilt about 1830 by a Gujardti banker named Purshottam 
Ambédas at a cost of £3000 (Rs. 30,000). The image is called 
Nivdungya because it was found among prickly pear or nivdung 


bushes. The temple is ve ious and includes a cut-stone shrine 
with a spire and a wooden Round the temple is a garden with 


a large publie water cistern. Along the enclosure wall are cloisters 
used for caste dinners. On the south sideare some rooms fitted for 
dwellings and let to tenants. On the north is the residence of the 
priest, Over the gateway is a drum-house or nagdrkhdne, Outside 
the enclosure on the west isan open shed which is used asa rest- 
house by wandering beggars. On the south are ranges of shops and 
houses, the rent of which, amounting to about £50 (Rs. 500) a year, 
goes to the temple. 


Nossa Senora pA Concetcao’s Cavecn in Nana ward is a 
brick building. It was opened on the 10th of July 1853 ata cost of 
about £950 (Rs. 9500),and has room for about 600, and acongre ation 
of about 1950 mostly Portuguese medical practitioners, clerks, 
shopkeepers, tailors, and house servants. The church has a font, @ 
harmonium, and three altars, a high altar dedicated to the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and two side altars one 
dedicated to the Sacred Heart of Jesus and the other to St. Francis 
Xavier, Attached to the church is an Anglo-Portuguese day school 
with sixty pupils. 

OmwxAnrsnvar's Temrre, on the bank of the Mutha in Somvdr 
ward to the north-west of the city, was built between 1740 and 1760 
by one Krishnaji Pant Chitrév from funds raised from public sub- 
scription. Bhéu Séheb or Saddshivriiv Chimnaji contributed £100 
(Rs. 1000) a month towards the cost for about six years while the 
work was in progress, The temple faces east and is reached by a 
large and imposing gateway in the middle of a high and massive 
fortified wall built in the Saracenic style, Over the gateway 1s & 
small music hall or nagdrkhdna. The gateway leads to a large 
paved courtyard with side ranges of brick-vaulted rooms, some 
open and some with doors in which live religious beggars and 
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ascetics. In the centre of the. courtyard is the main temple dedicated 
to Omkéreshvar Mahddev with a small shrine in front, not far from 
the gateway, containing the bull Nandi a seated life-size stone 
fi The temple has a main chamber in the centre vaulted on 
the top in which is set the ling about three feet under-ground. Over 
the vaulted top of the shrine rises a plain conical pinnacle. Round 
the main chamber is a space covered by eight small brick vaults. 
Two flights of steps or ghdts, one from the main temple and the 
other from outside the main gate, run north to the river bed. The 
sandbank between these two flights or ghdts is used asa burning 

for Brahmans. The temple is held in great veneration. The 
evels of the different temple doors are so arranged that the water 
of the river when in flood just enters and fills the and 
the shrine. Unless the ling is flooded once at least in the year, the 
rains are regarded as scanty. In seasons of drought, Brahmans are 

id to carry water on their shoulders and fill the shrine, when it is 

ieved Shiv will send torrents of rain. The Aom or sacrificial 
offerings of cooked rice and clarified butter with pieces of sacred 
wood are offered once every year at the temple on a permanent stone 
altar specially built for the purpose. Attached to the temple on 
the west is a small garden, formed by reclaiming ground from the 
river bank by a heavy retaining wall of stone masonry. The temple 
expenses are met from the income of the garden and a monthly grant 
of £2 10s. (Rs. 25) from the Parvati temple revenues. The cost of 
the yearly sacrificial offerings or hom is met by a yearly Government 
grant of £100 (Rs. 1000). The size and solid massiveness of this 
temple, together with its nearness to the burning make the 
name Omkdreshvar greatly feared by the le of Poona. 

PAnpuri Kor or the White Fort, also called Juna Kot or the Old 
Fort, is said to have been built by Barya an Arab commandant after 
Poona was made a Musalm4n military station in the fourteenth century, 
The fort stretches from the Dhakta or younger to the Thorla or 
elder Shaikh Salla' along the river bank on the north, and from the 
Thorla Shaikh Salla to the Mandai market on the west. From Mandai 
it ran south parallel to the river bank, and a line run from the cause- 
way near the Kumbhér gate eastward to join the southern boundary, 
A pipal tree named B sha which is still fresh is said to date from 
early Musalman times. On the break up of the Bahmani kingdom 
near the close of the fifteenth century Poona fell with most other 
parts of Poona district to Ahmadnagar. It continued under Ahmad- 
nagar till in 1630 Murdr ey eo a Bijapur minister, is said to 
have passed a plough drawn by asses over the fort wall and to have 
fixed an iron rod in the ground meaning that the town was never 
again to be peopled. About 1636, after it had remained desolate 
for six years, Mahmud Adil Shéh (1626-1656) of Bijapur raised 
Shéh4ji Bhonsla to the command of 12,000troops and granted him 
Poona and other rete. Ip In the same year one Maélthankar whom 
Shahaji had appointed his deputy at Poona, passed a eines plough 
over the fort wall, remoyed the iron bar, and, to keep off evil, 
at See pS a shdnti or soothing ceremony. These ceremonies are 

lieved to mark the beginning of good luck to Poona. 
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In Vetal ward is a group of four temples to the twenty-fourth 
Jain saint PArasNArH,close to each other, two of them in one enclosure. 
The oldest of Pérasnéth’s temples lay in Kalevévur to the south-west 
and outside of the city, as the Peshwas would not allow a Jain temple 
to be built within the city. About 1750 the Jati or high priest of 
the Jains and Shankaréchérya the Brihmanical pontiff happened to 
meet in Poona. After a long discussion it was agreed, it is said by 
bribing the Shankaracharya, that a Jain temple might be built in a 
quarter where Bréhmans did not live. The Peshwés a the 
site of the present main temple, where two eer per one for Chidam- 
bari or Whiteclothed and one for Digambari or Skyclad Jains were 
built both by public subscription. the two sects the Chiddmbaris 
or white-robed are the stronger. Both worship naked i but 
the Chid4mbaris dress their images with clothes, flowers, orna- 
ments, while the Digambaris leave the body of their image naked 
and lay all offerings at the toes of the image's feet. The first two 
temples were enclosed by a high strong wall and strong gateways 
which were kept always shut that the noise of the temples might not 
reach Braéhman ears. No spires were allowed as their sight would 
have polluted orthodox Hindus. The temple of the Humbad or 
Digambari sect is now in the same state in which it was originally 

t; but the temple of the Chidémbari sect, which is dedicated to 
Godi Parasnath, proved too small, and the form of the temple, which 
was more like a private house than a public place of worship, was 
ehanged. Encouraged by ps gg (ry ar oR pos rye 
since the Peshwa’s overthrow in 1818, between 1830 and 1 the 
Jains raised subscriptions and built a temple to Rishabhdey the first 
“a the Tirthankars at one einige? mer ice then they 

ave t adding out-houses to temple year to year. 
The bailtings as they now stand contain 4 chief entrance facing 
north and two side entrances facing west, one of them leading to the 
Digambari temple. Over the main entrance is a drum-house or 
nagdrkhdna and open porticoes or derdis are built inside the two other 
entrances. The main door leads to a long line of upper-store 
rooms on the left, each of which is a separate temple. e original 
Chidémbari temple, which has now fallen to be a temple, 
7 adoro g Sars bi FA mag right is the wall of the 

igambari temp ifty yards more of an ved leads 
to the enclosure of the main temple which ie caused by aoe in 
the north-east corner leading to an paved in the 
middle of which is the main temple, tha tases chamber or shrine 
is a solid cut-stone and vaulted room about fourteen feet square and 
contains five white crosslegged and handfolded marble images set 
in a row against the back wall, the chief image bei Rishabhdey the 
first Tirthankar. Outside the image chamber, but joined with it, is 
an octagonal portico, also built of solid stone and vaulted, the inside 
of the vault lined with small mirrors. The floor is of white marble 
with a thick black marble border, The octagon has four side doors 
one leading to it from the sabhamandap, a second coated with brass 
leading to the shrine, and two side doors which open on the courtyard. 
Niches are made in the remaining four sides of the octagon, the two 
nearest-the «hrine-having small images and the other two having 
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shelves. Outside of this octagonal portico is the wooden hall or sabha- 
mandap (40 x 20’) with a carved wood ceiling and built on a high 
stone plinth. At the far end of the hall in a small railed space are 
two marble elephants. Over the shrine doors and the 

rtico are rooms with more images reached by narrow stone oe 
balk sound the sides of pe sire Je Above the rooms side by si 
are the three symbolical spires of a Jain temple. Behind the temple 
courtyard is another realy with arrangements for bathing including 
warm water, for no worshipper may touch the idol until he has 
washed und dressed in wet clothes. e Jains have a curious mode 
of raising money for the maintenance of their temples. On holidays 
and great days when the community meets for worship they put to 
auction the right of applying saffron or keshar to the i and the 
highest bidder buys the right of first applying it. In this way 


large sums are raised. 

The second temple of Adishvar to the west of the first was 
begun in 1851 and finished in 1854 at a cost of £1400 (Rs. 14,000). 
The consecration ceremony on the 8th of May 1854 was attended 
by about 10,000 Shrévaks. It is a two-storeyed brick and lime 
building carved in wood on the exposed parts and surmounted 
by a treble spire. Each storey has four rooms one behind the 
other. The ground floor is set apart for daily services at which a 
meet or guru reads and explains the Jain scriptures. On the first 

oor is the i of Adish var, and on the second floor are smaller 
images. The back rooms of all the floors are used as dwellings by 
the guru who must be a bachelor or Brahmachdri. The temple has 
been and is being added to from year to year. The third temple is 
like the second but much smaller. All four temples are gaudil 
painted and decorated with coloured chandeliers of various shapes re. 
quaint glasses, globes, and other ornaments. Each is managed by 
a firm of caercnants of long standing and established utation. 
The monthly cost of all the temples amounts to about £25 (Rs. 250). 
The jewels and the gold and silver coatings of the chief images are 
worth about £300 (Rs. 3000) and the cash balances in hand amount 
to about £500 (Rs. 5000). The Jain holy months are Chaitra or 
March-April, Shravan or July-August, Kartik or October-November, 
and Phalgun or February-March when fairs are held. A car proces- 
sion takes place on the full-moon of Kartik or October-November. 

PxHapke’s MAnston, in Aditvér ward, was built between 1794 and 
1799 by Haripant Phadke the commander-in-chief under Madhavrév 
the seventh Peshwa (1774-1795). The mansion is now more like a 
small village than a single house as the Snape owner has turned it 
into small rented tenements together yielding about £150 (Rs. 1500) 
a year, The first floor front of the mansion has for more than twenty 
years held the Free Church Mission Institution. The mansion is two- 
storeyed with mss or and seven quadrangles or chauks two of 
them large. It is built of massive stone and timber and is said to 
have cost about £170,000 (Rs. 17,00,000). Water from the Katraj 
aqueduct is laid on in the back quadrangle. 

PvuranpDHARrE, a school friend of Balaji Vishvanath the first Peshwa 
(1714-1720), was made his minister,and was granted a site in the fort 
fora house. In 1740 his heir Mahddéji Abéji Purandhare built a 
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mansion in the fort at a cost of £5000 (Rs. 50,000) with two large 
and two small quadrangles. The descendants of the Purandhare 
family still live in the mansion which is now the only important house 
in the old fort. The line of the fort walls may still be traced. 

Riwesuvar’s Tempe in Shukravdr ward was built by Jivaji 
Pant Anna Khisgivdéle the founder of the ward at a cost of 
£3500 (Rs, 35,000). The temple has the usual shrine with portico 
and spire and a wooden hall or sabhdmandap. The hall was 
and rebuilt about 1870 by a rich | pesiats works contractor. In 1875 
a railway contractor rebuilt the doorway and over it raised a music 
hall or nagirkhina, The contractors paved the whole enclosure 
including a large well whose top they covered with iron rails and 
beams of wood. This temple is held in great veneration. Its t 
days are Shivratra in January-February and the bright half of artik 
or October-November. 

Risria’s Mawsron in Réstia ward is one of the largest re- 
maining mansions in the east of the city. It is surrounded by a high 
thick wall, The chief entrance is by a plain but handsome square 

teway with massive woodwork over which rises @ two-storeyed 
Faildin Round the inside of the enclosure runs a row of cloisters 
originally the stables of Rastia’s cavalry retinue, now either open or 
built in and let as rooms to poor families. In the centre of the 
enclosure is the mansion which consisted of two three-storeyed build- 
i the mansion and a store-house or kofhi, since burnt, with 
plain thick walls, built round two rectangular court-yards. The 
mansion with two quadrangles remains and attached to it is a 
large garden and = Makder temple to which a temple of Ram was 
added in 1882 by the widow of the Inst Rastia, The temples are 
stone-built shrines and open porticos surmounted by spires. The 
Rastiés were the hereditary heads of the Peshwa’s cavalry and lived 
at Wai in Sétéra, The mansion was built between 1779 and 1754 
at a cost of £90,000 (Rs. 9 lakhs) by Anandréy Bhikaji Rastia in 
the reign of Midhavréy the seventh Peshwa (1774-1795). An 
aqueduct brought from a spring in the hills of Vanavdi village four 
miles south-east of Poona was built by Anandréy immediately after- 
wards at a cost of £20,000 (Rs. 2 lékhs) to supply water to the 
mansion and public cisterns outside, 


The Sassoon Asyium, or Poor House, in Ndérdyan ward on the 
river Mutha above the Lekdi bridge, is a home for the , infirm, 
and diseased poor of allclasses. It has at present (1883) about sixty- 
five inmates. The asylum was established in 1865 from funds raised 
by a public subscription amounting to £10,717 (Ra. 1,07,170), the 
greater part of which was given by the late Mr. David Sassoon whose 
name the asylum bears. £3457 (Rs, 34,570) were spent on buildings, 
and of £7260 (Rs. 72,600) which were deposited in the Bombay Bank 
only £1301 (Rs. 13,010) were recovered on the failure of the - in 
1269-70. Further subscriptions were collected and the fund was 
raised to over £5000 (Rs. 50,000) which is now invested in Govern- 
ment securities, The asylum is managed by a committee of life 
members of whom the District Collector is the President, The work- 
ing body isa managing committee nominated by the general eom- 


———————— 
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mittee with two secretaries. The Poona Municipality contributes 
£10 (Rs. 100) a month to the asylum. The spacious site of the 
building was given free by Government. The building stands on a 
high plinth raised above the flood line and has eleven detached wards, 
each 33’ x 18’, with a cooking and dining room (123'x 27), an office 
room (43'x 34’), and latrines and out-houses. A medical attendant 
looks after the health of the inmates, the diseased being kept in 
different wards to avoid contagion. Of the (1583) sixty-five inmates, 
seventeen men and eleven women are unable to earn a living from 
old age; six men and five women are blind ; and twenty men and six 
women are lepers. 


The two SuHarku Saudis, Tuorna or the elder and DuAxrrta or 
the younger, are two Musalmsin shrines or dargahe on the river bank 
in Kasba ward. They stand on the site of two Hindu temples of 
Nariyaneshvar and Puneshvar. According to the local tradition, m 
1290, Syed Hisa Mohidin Khalal and four other Musalmin ascetics 
came from Delhi, desecrated the two temples, threw away the lings, 
and turned the temples into shrines or dargahs. The temple of 
Puneshvar' became known as Shaikh Salla-ud-din’s or the younger 
Shaikh Salla’s shrine and the Niardyaneshvar temple as Shaikh Hiss 
Mohidin’s or the elder Shaikh Salla’s shrine. The two Poona villages 
of Yerandvane and Kalas, whose revenues had been enjoyed by the 
temples, were continued to the shrines. According to another story 
the temple Rot asked the Bijapur government to restore them the 
villages. The Bijépur authorities refused unless the Brdhmans 
undertook the saints’ worship. On this one of the Brahman priests 
embraced Islim, was appointed mujdvar or ministrant of the shrines, 
and passed down the office to his family by whom it is still held. 

A pointed arched stone gateway reached by a flight of steps leads 
to a large enclosure, whose centre is shaded by a vigorous old 
tamarind tree under whose branches are several small tombs. To 
the left and right near the outer gateway are rest-houses with stron 
plain wooden pillars and opposite the door is another higher aa 
more modern rest-house all built of wood. Some chambers to the 
right have a row of pillars with outstanding deep-cut brackets 
stretching from their capitals to the roof. In this row of buildings 
a door, whose posts are thickly covered with old horse shoes, opens 
into an inner courtyard with several tombs. The tombs to the right 
are of little size or interest. But opposite the doorway a larger 
monument, of no great elegance, with some open trellis windows, 
is said to be the tomb of a grandson of Aurangzeb who is said to 
have been buried here for a year and to have been then carried to 
Aurangabad. Further to the left the large dome with the gilt 
crescent is the tomb of Shaikh Salla, and still further to the left 13 a 
mosque on the site of the Puneshvar temple, whose images are said 
to be buried under the floor of the mosque. The mosque bears marks 
of its Hindu origin in three doorway pillars, two of which are old 
Hindu work, square at the bottom, then rounded, then octagonal, and 
again square. ‘The door is also Hindu with « Ganpati niche in the 





1 ‘The Puneshvar fing ia said to have been taken to the foot of Purandhar fort 
where a temple still remains which was built for it. 
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tombs. Some broken pillars plainer than those at the doorway lie 


scattered among the graves on the left. Behind the mosquea t 
of steps led from Puneshvar’s temple to the river bed. In the front 
courtyard to the left is a tiled building where a bier or tabut is kept 
and where congregations are held for prayer, 

The Torna or Exper Suaikm Sauta’s Sarre on the site of 
the Nirdyaneshvar temple, and containing the tomb of Shaikh Hisa 
Mohidin, lies on the Mutha below the Mandai market. The 
tomb, which has a plain doorway, is approached by a flight of steps. 
The space inside is very uneven and is now a regular burial ground 
with numerous graves round the central tomb which is a circular 
domed room. To the east and south-west are remains of old rest- 
houses. Outside the main entrance and facing the river side is alon 
building of plain wood work. On the other side are the residences of 
the tomb ministrant or mujdvar, and in the middle an open courtyard, 
A flight of steps leads down the inner enclosure through an archway 
under the enclosure wall to the river. The ruins of the original 
Nirdyaneshvar temple are still scattered about to the south-west of 
Hisa Mohidin’s tomb, They consist chiefly of stone columns and 
lintels, some in their places and others strewn over the ground, The 
columns and lintels and the form of the old temple are in the old 
Hindu style. The villages granted to the tombs are now encumbered 
and not in the hands of the ministrant family who are badly off 

The SHanvix Panace in Shanvir ward, probably at that time 
(1730. 1818) the finest modern palace in the Deccan, was the chief 
residence of the later Peshwis. It was so destroyed by fire in 1827 
that all that remains is the fortified enclosure wall about 200 yards 
long by 150 yards broad and twenty feet high, The lower five feet of 
the wall are built of solid stone and the upper fifteen feet of brick. 
The wall has eight bastions and five gateways in the Musalmain style, 
the gates with high pointed arches, Of the eight bastions, all of which 
are of stone below and brick above, four are at the corners and four 
in the middle of each face the north one having the main gateway. 
The wall has five gateways. The main entrance in the centre of the 
north wall is called the Delhi gate as it faces Delhi. The huge 
wooden door remains thick-set with iron spikes to ward off elephants. 
The gateway is flanked by large twelvormtod cut-stone bastions with 
turrets, Above the main entrance is a large hall now used as a 
record room, Inside the enclosure are lines for the city reserve 
police and a garden and parade ground. On the north to the east 
of the main entrance is a smaller gate the name of which is not 
known. Two small gates in the eastern wall are called the Ganesh 
and Jémbhul gates, the Ganesh called after an image of Ganpati on one 
side of it and the Jambhul after a jdmbhul or Eugenia jambolana 
tree which grew near it. The fifth gate is in the south wall at the 
western end. Itis called the Mastdni gate after Mastini the beau- 
titul Muhammadan mistress of Bajirdv the second Peshwa (1721-1740) 
who used to pass in and out of the palace by this gate, Masténi 
was brought by Chimnaji apa from Upper india and presented to 

Peshwa. She was a beauty ait ¢ the Peshwa was extremely 
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fondof her. Large landed pro and buildings were ted to 
her and a garden in the city st pene by her caine a 

The site of the Shanwir palace was chosen by the second Peshwa 
Bajiriv Ballél (1721-1740), who, according to the well worn story, 
when riding, saw a hare turn on a dog and thought that 
a house built on that site would seek be taken. The site, 
which is about 4} acres, was cleared of Koli and other huts and the 
foundation stone was laid by Peshwa Bajirdiv on the new moon of the 
Musalmién month of Rajab in 1729. Part of the foundation-laying 
ceremony is said to have been the burial of alive Mang. Shihu 
(1708-1749) of Satdra told the Peshwa not to put the main entrance 
to the north as it would mean a war with Delhi, the Moghal capital, 
of whose ruler Shihu always considered himself a vase In defer- 
ence to Shiihn’s wishes the building of the gate was sto ped and it 
was not completed till after Shahu’s death (1749) by the third Peshwa 
Balaji Bajiriv (1740-1761). The palace was a six-storeyed building 
with four large and several smaller courts or chauks. The courta 
were called either from the objects for which they were set apart or 
the persons who occupied them. One was called Phaddécha Chauk or 
the and Stores Court, a second Tak Chauk or the Dai 
Court, a third Mudpik Chauk or the Kitchen Court, o fourth 
Pakvanna Chauk or the Sweetmeat Court, and two others Savitribai’s 
and Yamunabdi’s Chauks after two ladies of the Peshwa’s family. 
The halls or divinkhinds of the palace had names taken cither 
’ from their decorations or from their uses. One was called the Gokdk 
Divinkhina, because it was embellished with toys and decorations 
from Gokik in Belgaum; another the Nach Divankhdna where 
dancing pane were given; a third the Kacheri Divdénkhina or 
audience hall, where statesmen and strangers were received ; a fourth 
the Hastidanti Divankhdna or ivory hall because of an ivory ceiling 
and other decorations; the fifth the Ganesh Divankhdina where 
Ganpati was yearly worshipped in Bhidrapad or August-September ; 
a sixth the Arse Mahil because its walls and ceiling were covered 
with mirrora; and a seventh, Nardyanriv’s Mahal because it was 
specially built for the fifth Peshwa Niriyanrdv (1772-1773). These 
and other halls were in the form of a standish or kalamdan with a 
central main hall with square ceiling, and side compartments with 
sloping ceilings like the aisles of achurch. The pillars supporting 
the main halls were of wood cut in the cypress or suru pattern 
and were joined together on the top by thick cusped arches. The 
ceilings were covered with beautiful wooden tracery in different 
patterns. The wood work was painted with figures of trees and men 
or scenes from the Purdns in enamel and gold. The stone work 
inside the courts was throughout finely chiselled and polished. 
Most of the important courts had central fountains,'! The 
height of the palace is not known. It is said that the spire of 

indi temple twelve miles north of Poona was seen from the 
uppermost terrace. All round the palace thick iron chains were 
hung on the walls to ward off lightning and other evil spirits. A 


1 Thesoventh Peshwa Midhavriv II. (1774-1795) threw himself from the oo 
floor on one of the fountains, broke both his legs, and died after two days’ illness, 
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retinue of Bréhman servants was maintained at the palace at a 


monthly cost of £150 (Rs. 1500). From a cistern in the : 


water was raised tothe seventh storey and carried to the Mudpik 
court, Tak court, and other parts of the palace. The fountain in 
Phad court was famous for its size and beauty. The story is told that, 
while the Nevaeg was building, no one thought of the wate ly 
except a skilful mason who stealthily built a duct under the wall and 
te areservoir near the Ganesh gate. When the palace was 
finished and the agent ss ranging to bring water from oxpamne) 
ueduct into the palace he saw no way except b pulling down a 
par of the enclosure wall with the Rallies on fe The mason showed 
is duct and was rewarded for his foresight by the grant of a village 
near Ahmadnagar where his descendants still live. In 1755 stone 
towers were built over the gateways. In 1788 the Phad court was 
rebuilt under the superintendence of Nana Fadnavis, In 181] an 
Asmani Mahdl or Sky Hall built by Bajirdv the last Peshwa (1796- 
1817) was burnt down. In 1827 on Thureday the bright sixth of 
Phalgun or March-April the palace caught fire, and continued burning 
about a fortnight. In spite of all efforts, almost the whole of the 
palace was destroyed. Among the saved was the Mirror Hall 
which has since been removed. The palace site is now used for the 
reserve force of the Poona city police, 


The Suvuxravar Paxace in Shukravdr ward was built by Bajirav 
the last Peshwa in 1803-4. It was y burnt in 1820 aid the 
ruins were sold by Government. No trace but the bare walls 
remains. This was a small building with two courts and two upper 
storeys. It was Bajirdv's private residence. 

Somesnvar's Temrie in the Aditvér ward was built by Nird- 
yanrdy Natu about 1830. It has become a great resort for wan- 
dering Gosfvis. The temple is now (August 1884) being rebuilt 
3 public subscription among the Marwari shopkeepers in the 
A.dpadganj market who have already given about £3000 (Rs. 30,000). 
The body of the temple is being built of polished trap with marble 
columns and te windows, The original image chamber is 
 sircieh and is being lined with masonry. The hall will be 

uilt of carved wood. A public cistern has been built in the 
yard anda small garden has been made at the back. Along the 
sides are rest-houses for Gosévis. The doorway with a small drum- 
house or nagérkhdna over it has been recently rebuilt. The ling 
of this sem Br is a natural knob of rock like the Omkéreshvar 
ling and is held in high veneration, The great day of the temple is 
Mahdshivritra in February-March. The temple expenses are met 
by subscriptions among the traders of Kapadganj. 

JOGESHVARI was one of the oldest guardians of the city and had a 
temple about a mile to the north of the town when it consisted of 
about a dozen huts. The goddess, who is now painted red and called 
Taémbdi or Red Jogeshvari, is formally asked to all marriage and 
other important family ceremonies, The temple is very plain and 
built of solid stone with a shrine and a small hall in front. On the 
sides are platforms with images of Vithoba, Mahédev, and Ganpati. 
The holy days of the temple are the Navrdéra in September - October. 
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Tutstsic Texrie in Budhvaér ward, was built in 1761 by order of 
the third Peshwa Balaji Bajirdv (1740-1761). The temple stands on 
the site of a of basil or tulsi. Close to the garden a stream now 
dry passed by the Red Jogeshvari’s temple. A trace of the stream 
remains in a woman’s tomb behind the i Garden which must once 
have been on the bank of thestream. The building of the temple was 
superintended by Naro Appaji who was also made the temple manager. 
The Tulsibég is about one acre in area and is entered by a small door. 
It contains three temples, one of Ram in the middle, of Ganpati on 
the right of Ram, and of Shiv on the left. Rém’s temple consists of a 
cutstone and vaulted shrine bart, x and an arcaded portico with 
amarble floor. Ganpati’s and *s temples are also of cutstone 
but smaller and without the portico, In front of the temple a yard 
laid out in flower beds is crossed by paved footpaths which lead to 
the different temples. Behind the temples are two detached halls 
beyond one of which is a basil pillar. Below the pillar is a four- 
armed stone image of Vishnu lying on the serpent Shesh. In front 
of Ram’s temple is a third large hall about twenty feet high with a 
wood-carved ceiling and a fountain. Rdém’s temple has three white 
marble images of Rém Sita and Lakshman. In front of Ram in 
a small stone shrine is a black-stone standing image of Maéruti with 
folded hands. Over the north and south gateways are two drum- 
houses or nagérkhands where drums are beaten daily at morning even- 
ing and aang ep and in addition at noon and afternoon on Saturdays, 
the day on which Poona passed to the Peshwés. Additions and 
alterations, at a cost of about £3000 (Rs. 30,000), have lately been 
made to the temple by Mr. Nandrém Naik. A very elegant new 
conical cement spire 140 feet high and ornamented with foliage 
and niches has been built; and the third hall or sabhamandap 
(60’ x 40’ x 20’) has been rebuilt of massive wood, Tulsibdég is the 
most frequented temple in Poona. It enjoys a grant for the mainte- 
nance of the drum-house from the Parvati temple revenues and has 
shops and houses whose rents go towards its expenses. 


The temple of VetAn or the Ghost King in Vetal ward, is an 
ordinary looking and popular temple with a shrine, a chamber, and 
an outer hall. Round the outside of the temple runs an open air 
passage about six feet wide, and round the outside of the passage is 
a row of rough undressed stones about six inches high covered with 
whitewash and tipped with redlead. The north and west walls of 
the temple are also marked with great patches of redlead and 
whitewash. Near the entrance door is a small altar where a lamp 
burns and where are impressions of Vetdl’s feet and a small Nandi or 
bull. Low caste people do not go further ; they bow beside the feet 
and look at Vetal. Pcie the roof of the shrine or chamber at the 
west end of the hall hangs a bell, which, according to the temple 
ministrant, one of the Peshwés presented to Vetal in fulfilment 
of a vow that he would offer Vetal a bell if the casting of a certain 
cannon was successful. The god is a red block about three feet high 
and three feet round. The top is roughly made into the shape of a 
man’s face with large eyes and a black moustache. It is thickly 
encrusted with redlead. On the my oes the head isa small wreath of 
chrysanthemums. From the roof hangs a garland of bel or Aigle 
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marmelos and custard apple leaves and marigold flowers, and across the 
door isa string of dry mango leaves. The is washed every 
day, but no light is burnt near him, Friday is his big day. The 

is a pillar of cement built over a round undressed stone, 
which, about ninety years ago, a Mardtha brought from the village 

Bapgaon in the Purandhar sub-division. His teh wee is 
the present ministrant or pujdri. All classes of ] indus, Brahmans 
as well as other le, worship this Vetal. Vetdl is worshipped in 
the same way as Bahiroba and other Maratha gods. Goats are 
sacrificed to him in fulfilment of vows ; cocks are not offered, Vetdl’s 
chief worshippers are athletes and sorcerers. 

Visuyvu Manpte or Vishnu’s temple in Gosdvipura in Somvdr 
ward is one of three charitable works built in 1546 ata cost of £13,000 
(Rs. 1,30,000) by a wealthy Gosivi named Bava Narpatgir Guru 
Kisangir who died in 1859.” To remedy the deficient wate tet Boe 
Gosévipura Béva Narpatgir laid a branch from the Katraj aqueduct 
and built public cisterns, this temple, and a rest-house.! The work was 
begun in 1846 and finished in 1850. The temple consists of a small 
solid stone room about twenty feet square with a vault surmounted 
by a conical tower. The objects of worship in the room are i 
of Vishnu and Lakshmi. The tower is richly ornamented with 
foliage, niches, and mythological figures in stueco. In front of the 
room is an arched stone portico. Touching the portico on a lower 
level is a large wooden hall or sabhamandap open on the north, 
The hall has « central nave and aisles. To the north of the 
temple is a paved quadrangle surrounded by open wooden pillared 
halls. To the north of the first quadrangle is a second with 
rooms and halls on the sides. he first quadrangle has a neat little 
fountain and outside the temple premises are two aig public cisterns. 
Bava Narpatgir has endowed the temple cisterns and rest-house with 
lands ating Lo) (Rs. 500) a year, 

Visuxv’s Temrix in Shukravér ward was built by Jivijipant 
Anna Khasgiviile, Behind the temple is a water cistern or haud from 
which Brahmans alone are allowed to draw water. Beyond the 
cistern Was a garden belonging to Khasgivile with a dwelling 
surrounded by fountains. The garden, dwe ing, and fountains have 
been removed and the site taken by the Poona municipality for the 
central market." The temple is in two parts, a shrine and a portico, 
both built of solid stone and vaulted with 9 spire, In front is an 
open wooden hall or sabhamandap with a tiled roof where Purdns are 
read every evening to large numbers of people. 

Visnrimpdc Patace in Saddshiy ward, now used for the Govern- 
ment High School, is a large one-storeyed mansion, 260 feet long and 
815 feet broad. The palace has three uadrangles or chauks each 
with open halls on all sides on the ground-floor and enclosed rooms 
with numerous windows on the u per floor, The chief supports on 
the ground-floor are all of ate cut square and placed on stone 
pedestals, The beams and girders are also of wood, cut and dressed 


‘In reward for bis public spirit Government resented the Bava wi ald 
, i i with ga 
bracelet, 2 See above pp. 337 - 355, us : 7 
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square. The columns of the upper floor are also of wood carved in 
the cypress or suru form. The columns have a square base and rounded 
top. The shafts are round but bulge outa little at starting and taper 
at the head. The entablature is nearly the same as the base inverted 
though smaller. Above the entablature the column runs square and 
receives the square post plate and over it the beams. The space 
between the post plate and the entablature is filled by a false wooden 
arch. The arch is cusped and horse-shoe shaped, the centre raised in 
a point by turning up the ends of the two uppermost cusps of the 
arch. The shafts are carved with the stalk and leaves of creepers 
and the base and entablature are enriched with foliage. The arches 
start from the stem which carries the flower and fruit of the creeper. 
The palace roof was originally a terrace, but it has been lately made 
into a tiled roof. The quadrangles or chawke are well paved squares 
with ample room for lectures and other meetings, The hindmost 
quadrangle contains three émall cisterns placed in a line in the centre 
and fed by the water of the Nana Fadnavis aqueduct, Outside the 
ce is a large public cistern called Pushkarni. The palace was 

uilt as a residence by Bajirav the last Peshwa betweengl803 and 
1809 at a cost of £20,054 (Rs. 200,540). The aqueduct and cisterns 
cost a further sum of £850 (Rs. 8500). The palace was furnished at 
a cost of £1400 (Rs, 14,000), and an establishment at a monthly cost 
of £40 (Rs. 400) was kept to guard it and attend the Peshwa when 
he lived there, ! 

On the recommendation of Mr. Chaplin, Commissioner of the Deccan 
(1818-1821), Government set apart £2000 (Rs 20,000) out of the 

akshina Fund,' to maintain a college for the study of the Vedas and 
Shistras. The college or Pathshdla was started in this palace in 1821, 
About 1842 the study of the Vedas was mea ee and classes for teachin 
English were substituted, with the late Major Candy, the author a 
the Marathi Dictionary, as the head of the college staff, The study 
of the Shastras was stopped in 1856 and the first Deccan College was 
formed with a preparatory school attached. In course of time (1868) 
the very handsome Deccan ak buildings now in use were 
completed. The preparatory school which then became the High 
School has since remained in the Vishrimbig palace. In May 1879 
the front quadrangle of the palace was burnt down by incendiaries. 
Public subscriptions, aided by municipal contributions, were raised 
and the buildings restored somewhat to their original appearance. It 
is intended to make the restoration complete. 
_ Besides the above the following buildings may be noted, In 
Aditvar ward, Ghorpade’s mansion with a large public cistern 
and a jalmandir or water-house that is a house built on pillars 
in water, In Budhvdér ward Mankeshvar’s palace now owned by 
the Kibe banker of Indore, and Thatte’s temple of Rim; in Ganj 
ward) Raéje Bagsher’s mosque; in Kasba ward Nana Fadnavis 
mansion where the Peshwas’ records are kept ; in Nardyan ward the 
Gaikvdd’s mansion the Lakdi bridge and Vithoba’s temple; in 
Shanvar ward Appa Balvant Mehandale’s mansion, Chandrachud’s 





1 Details of the Dakshina Fund are given above under Instruction pp.48, 62-64. 
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mansion, Gadre’a mansion owned 2 Bene Dowager Rani of Baroda 
and now occupied by the New lish School, Harihareshvar’s 
temple, Holkar’s munsion, Jamkhandikar’s mansion, ser, nae 
mansion, and Shirke’s mansion. In Shukravd4r ward Bara | 
or the Twelve Saints’ mosque, Bhiiu Mansirim’s mansion built by a 
rich contractor Bhiu Mansirdm in 1869, and N andriim Ndik’s man- 
sion built in 1859 both favourite resorts of Mardtha chiefs seers 
Poona on business or pleasure, and the Pant Sachiv’s mansion ; an 
in Vetdl ward Chaudhari’s mansion now in possession of Réy Saheb 
Bhijekar, and the 8. P. G. Mission house and church. 

The Cantonment, the eastern section of Poona, has an area of 
about 425 square miles, about 30,225 people, and during the five 
years ending 1883, an average yearly cantonment revenue of 
about £6664 (Rs. 66,642). It isa rectangular plot of land about 
2'72 miles from north to south and varying from 1°36 to 1°62 miles 
from east to west. It is bounded on the north by the Peninsula 
railway, on the east by Bahiroba’s stream, on the south by a line 
drawn frdm the Vanavdi Hay stacks past the back of the Military 
Prison (86) to the cemetery on the Sitdra road (59), on the south-west 
and west by the Bhavéini and Nana wards of the ci , and on the 
north-west by the line of the Council Hall road whic separates it 
from the suburban municipality. 

Almost along its whole length to the Right Flank Lines in the 
extreme south, the central belt of the Military cantonment, with an 
area of 130 acres, is kept open for haa and other military 

urposes. Beyond this central open belt to the north-east are the 

horpadi Lines and Barracks, to the south-east the Vanavdi Lines, 
to the south the Right Flank Lines so called because they are on 
the right flank of the cantonment, to the south-west the Neutral 
Lines and the Petty Staff Lines, to the west the Native Infantry Lines 
and behind them the Sadar Bazar, tothe north-west the Ordnance 
Lines and behind them the Staff Lines, Beyond the natural limits 
of the cantonment, but under the control of the Cantonment 
Magistrate, in the extreme north-east on the right bank of Bahiroba’s 
stream, between the Peninsula railway and the river, are the Native 
Cavalry Lines, 

The land in the cantonment forms two parts, the central belt most 
of it of poor soil and rock, bare of houses, and with few trees except 
those that line the roads which cross and encircle it; and the groups 
and lines of residences chiefly of European civil and mili officers 
in the Ghorpadi lines in the north-east, in the Vanaydi Lines in 
the south-east, in the Right Flank Lines in the south, and in the 
Neutral, Native Infantry, and Staff Lines in the west and north-west. 
All of these quarters or lines are well provided with excellent roads 
some of which have road-side trees oa riding paths. Most of the 
houses are in enclosures of half an acreto two acres fenced with brick 
walls or low cactus hedges. Many of the enclosures are bare of 


" The detaila are: Ra. 21,685 in 1870-80, Rs. 24,840 in | 1, , 507 in 1881-82 
Rs. 1,08,394 in 1982-83, and Rs, 92,837 in 1883-84 n> Re. 85,507 in 1881-82, 
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trees. Others, especially during the rains, are shady gardens well 
stocked with shrubs, roses, geraninms, and flowering plants and 
creepers, With a few exceptions the houses are one-storeyed 
buildings, on plinths two to five feet high with stone and cement 
walls and tiled roofs. .A few are owned and held by wealthy Natives 
but most are owned by Natives of Poona and let to Europeans, chiefly 
Civil and Military officers st monthly rents of £5 to £15 (Rs, 50- 
150) or £80 to £120 (Rs, 800-1200) for the rainy season. Each 
house has its line of stables and servants’ quarters generally of brick. 
Besides these lines the cantonment limits include two lines of small 
houses with small front gardens and paying rents of £2 10s. to £7 
10s. (Rs.25-75),a month. These are the Ordnance Lines to the 
north-east of the Native Infantry Lines and the Petty Staff Lines to 
the south-west of the Neutral Lines. The residents of these lines 
are chiefly European and Hurasian pensioners and Government 
servants. The nine lines within cantonment limits have 4451 people 
of whom 981 are Europeans and the rest (3470), chiefly their servants, 
Goanese, Musalmans, and Hindus. 

To the left of the Native Infantry lines is the Sadar Bazar or 

chief market a town (1883) of 2491 houses, 705 shops, and 17,813 

ple, which has sprang up since the beginning of British role. 
The main thoroughfare isa fine broad street with open paved gutters, 
broad footpaths lighted with kerosine lamps, and shops shaded by 
fine trees. 

Some of the houses are small and poor with low front walls. Most 
are two-storeyed many of them built on a plinth, with a receding 
gronnd floor and pillars at the edge of the plinth supporting an 
overhanging upper storey with projecting beams generally without 
carving. In other houses the ground floor comes to the edge of the 
plinth and in the upper storey is an overhanging balcony. Besides 
these single and two-storeyed houses are handsomer buildings 
three or four-storeys high with fronts of rich strong wood work 
with fine rounded pillars and deep overhanging balconies and 
verandas with iron railings. 

The owners of the Sadar Bazér houses are Hindu traders chiefly 
Gujarat and Marwar Vanis, Shimpis, Telis, and Kamathis, and of the 
poorer dwellings domestic servants to Europeans. Next in number 
to the Hindu honseowners come Muhammadans, Mehmans, Uohoris, 
mutton and beef butchers, dealers in poultry, Government pensioners, 
and domestic servants to Europeans. Parsis, who come next in 
number, own the best dwellings and are the chief traders. The 
Portuguese who are chiefly Government clerks own some well built 
though small dwellings. They are principally medical practitioners 
druggists and shopkeepers. Goanese and Native Christians chietly 
bakers also own honses and live in them. Monthly house rents in 
the Sadar Bazér vary from 2s. (Re. 1) for a hut to £1 10s, to £2 
(Rs. 15-20) for an ordinary dwelling. Shop rents vary for small 
shops from 10s, to £1 10s. (Rs, 5-15) a month and for large shops 
rise to ag much as £5 (Rs. 50). Single lodgings or rooms are 
usually let at about 2s. (Re.1) month. During the past few years 
rents lve risen and are now (1885) high. 
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In 1883 the Sadar Bazéir had 705 shops of which 114 were 

» fifty-five Bohora cloth sellers, forty-nine mutton butchers, 
forty-six retail country liquor sellers, forty-five shroffs or money- 
] , thirty-eight beef butchers, thirty-five vegetable’ sellers, 
thirty-five betelnut sellers, thirty-five tailors, thirty cloth sellers, 
twenty-seven goldsmiths, twenty-four fruit sellers, twenty-two 
wholesale Europe liquor sellers, eighteen carpenters, fifteen retail 
bakers, thirteen eue ae sellers, thirteen glass bangle-sellers, 
twelve wholesale ers, twelve fish sellers, nine sodawater and 
lemonade sellers, five private di ries, five bookbinders, four 
perfume sellers, four cigar sellers, four ironsmiths, four watchmakers, 
three salt-meat sellers, three booksellers, two tent-makers, two 
laziers, two workers in tin, two photographers, and one ice-seller. 
sides the five private dispensaries which were owned by Portuguese 
and Hindus, a charitable dispensary for medical advice and treatment 
is maintained at the cost of the cantonment fund. As regards the 
caste or race of the different classes of shopkeepers the photographers 
and the ice-maker were Parsis, the tailors and tent-makers Maratha 
and Kiméthi Shimpis, the boot and shoe makers chiefly Pardeshi 
and Telangi Mochis, the glaziers and carpenters Parsi Hindu and 
Musalmén carpenters, the palm-liquor sellers Pirsis Marithés 
and Kamathis, the grocers chiefly Gujarét and Marwir Vanis, the 
cigar-sellers Goaneseand MadréaHindus, the Atdrs or perfume sellers 
Muhammadans, the wholesale Europe liquor sellers chiefly Parsis, 
the bakers almost all Goanese, the goldsmiths Pardeshi Maratha 
Gujarati and Telangi goldsmiths, the sodawater and lemonade sellers 
mostly Hindus, thecloth-sellers chiefly Mehmans Gujardt Vania and 
Shimpis, the beef and mutton butchers Muhammadans, the vegetable 
sellers Hindus and Muhammadans, and the fish sellers, some of whom 
import fish from Bombay in ice, Parsis and Hindus. In addition 
to these 705 ordinary shops are eleven large shops, one a branch of 
a joint stock company, six owned by Europeans, one by a Hindu, 


‘two by Parsis, and one by a Musilman.' 


During the south-west monsoon that is between June and 
October several European and native tailors, milliners, and dress 
makers come from Bombay to Poona. Of liquor shops in the Sadar 
Bazar twenty-two sell wholesale Europe spirits wine and beer, and 
forty-six — retail country liquor and hhirteen shops retail palm 
liquor or toddy. Country liquor is distilled by a contractor at a 
distillery, which is under Government supervision, about four 
miles east of the cantonment. Palm liquor is brought from the 
neighbourhood of Poona by a contractor who pays Government a 





‘The branch of the joint stock company is Treacher and Co.'s general merchants 
chemists and dru #; the six European-owned shops are Badham Pile and Company 
clothiers, Mra, Hunt and Mrs. Taylor milliners, Mr. J, Farbstein hair cutter, 
Marcks Company watchmakers, Phillips and Company chemists, and Watson 
and Company general merchants; the one Hindu-owned shop is Morgan and 
Balkrishna chemists druggists commission agents and auctioneers; the two Pirai- 
owned shops are Cooper and Company ksellors and stationors, and Orr and 
Hirjibbdi saddlers hoot and shoemakera commission agenta and auctioneers ; and 
the one Musalmin-owned is Ludha Ibrahim and Company general merchants and 
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certain sum for the monopoly of the sale within a certain area. The 
country spirits are chiefly distilled from moha or Bassia latifolia 
flowers and sugar. ‘The tavern keepers are Parsis, Hindus, and 
some Muhammadans. The business is brisk and lucrative. 

Except! a few poor European pensioners the Sadar Bazar is peopled 
by Natives, hey a ages classes outsiders and locals. The 
outsider classes are chiefly Parsis from Bombay, Bohords from 
Gujarat, Mehmans from Cutch, and Vanis from Gujarat and Marwar, 
The chief local classes are Brahmans, Burads, Chambhiirs, 
Kamithis, Ma4lis, Mardithis, Mochis, Shimpis, and Sondrs. The 
outsiders are rich and prosperous, the locals are chiefly craftsmen 
who, though well-to-do, have not risen to wealth. 

The first Parsis who settled in the Sadar Bazar came from Sirur 
in East Poona in 1818 when the bulk of the British troops were moved 
from Sirar to Poona. They opened four Europe shops in thatched 
huts. The first to build a permanent shop was one Mr. Motabhai and 
the others followed his example. The richest of them was Bejanjji 
Canteenvila the maternal grandfather of the present mail contractor 
Mr. Framji Ardeseer who built a large shop in the Sadar Bazdr and 
at Kirkee, The Parsis now form a prosperous community. They live 
in Main street and deal chiefly in Koropean liquor, oilman’s stores, 
and groceries. Others are watchmakers, carpenters, bookbinders, 
coach- builders, honse-painters, hotel-keepers,and clerks. A few are 
men of property who live on the rents of lands and houses. The 
traders order almost all their stores from England and the continentof 
Europe. Their chief patrons are Europeans and Eursians. Bohords, 
Shia Musalméins chiefly of Gujarat origin, came to the Sadar Bazdr 
soon after it became a British camp. They are said to have begun 
by selling raw cotton. They now deal in piece goods, oilman’s stores, 
crockery, hardware, and glass. They never sell liquor or lend money. 
The Mehmans, who are Sunni Musalmans of Cutch, settled in the 
Sadar Bazir in 1835. They had traded with Europeans in Cutch 
and, finding them profitable patrons, followed them to Bombay and 
from Bombay to Poona. They began as hawkers selling piece 
goods muslins and woollens. Later on they dealt in oilman’s stores, 


and they now sell English millinery, harness and saddlery, plated - 


ware, crockery and glass, piece goods, furniture, and horses and 
carriages, They do not sell liquor or lend rec é§ Some live on 
incomes drawn from land and house property. ey deal direct 
with England and the continent of Europe, inis or Banias were 
the first settlers in the Sadar Bazér and are now the largest body of 
traders. They are of three classes, Gujarit Marwér and Lingayat 
Vanis, all hardworking and moneymaking. The gs paler have 
the best name for fair dealing; the Gujardtis and waris are 
hated for their hard dy ways. Most of all three classes deal in 

in and pulse. Others trade in piece-goods both European and 
ocal, and a few mostly Gujarétis do nothing but lend money. 
Borrowing from these Vanis leads many Eurasian youths to ruin, 
Grain dealers buy wholesale from city traders and sell retail in the 





1 Contributed by Mr, 8, Kyte, Police Inspector, Poona, 
5 S66—45 
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cantonment, Besides dealingin grain they generally sell tea, coffee, 
sugar, tobacoo, and kerosine oil which they bring from Bombay. 
The piece-goods dealers bring most of their goods from Bombay. 
They sell to Europeans and Eurasians, but their chief customers 
are low class Hindus. Lingdyat and Gujarit Vanis generally 
begin life by taking service with a dealer or shopkeeper of their 
own class. They save and lay by and start on their own account. 
A Marwari generally begins by carrying a sack of perched grain 
which he barters for old iron and broken bangles. He is a great 
ehild-tempter giving children parched grain and sometimes a 
copper or two for any little article they may pilfer from their parents’ 
houses. After a time the Marwéri opens a small shop and saves by 
the practice of the strictest thrift. 

Of the nine local classes Brdlmans, most of whom are 
Deshasths, area small body. Shrinking from risk spoils them as 
traders. Craft and thrift are their two leading moneymakin 
traits. Most are clerks in Government and private service. Buruds 
or bamboo workers, who live chiefly in Main street, make wicker 
and basket work and matting. The women earn as much as 
the men, who, though orderly and hardworking, are given to 
drink. Chimbhirs or Leather workers are a poor Mardthi-speaking 
class. They make chaplds or sandals, and Deccan Brahman shoes 
called jodds. Their women help by lining the upper part of Braéhman 
shoes with silk. They are poor, partly Becaise they have a caste 
rule against making English boots and shoes. miithis are a 
class o Telugu-speakin craftsmen and labourers who live chiefly 
near Malcolm's pond. They are of many castes but the largest 
class are Kamathi flower gardeners or Phul Malis who do not grow 
flowers but work chiefly as masons and contractors. ‘The men 
though active and clever are often careless and dissipated, sometimes 
kept by their wives who are excellent workers) A few Kémathis 
have risen to be clerks. Malis, who belong to the Phul Mali or 
flower gardener division, do nothing but grow flowers. Though poor 
they are frngal and live within their means, Mardthds are a large 
but poor class. Some are petty shopkeepers selling mutton liquor 
and betelnut and tobacco. Raiig are husbandmen and market 
gardeners, and this section has tly prospered since the 
opening of the Khadakvasla pre se But many, perhaps one- 
half, are idle and debauched. Mochis or Shoemakers are of 
two classes Madrisis and Pardeshis. ‘The Madrisis, whose 
home tongue is Tamil, are excellent workmen both as boot and 
shoe and as harness makers. Chiefly through their skill Poona- 
made European boots are in demand all over the Deccan 
and in Bombay. They are highly paid and might have constant 
employment, but they are idle and given to drink. Most of them 
always spend some drunken days after getting their wages. They 
eat flesh, including beef, daily, and ye lately taken to coffee 
drinking. Pardeshi Mochis from Bengal speak Hindusténi at home 
and are generally single, They are clever workmen making boota 
and shoes for Mehmans, who send them to Bombay and other parts 
of the Presidency. They eat flesh except beef, and drink liquor, 
Shimpis or Tailors are of two main classes Néindevs and Jains, and 
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among Naémdevs are two divisions Mardéthés and Telangis. The Chapter XIV. 
Ndmdevs and Jains are bitter rivals according to the Namdev Places. 
saying ‘Spare o serpent, not a Jain Shimpi.’ ost of them live in 
Main street. They are hardworking and careful but given to drink, whisisa , 
_ Their chief business is selling cloth and clothes, Sonéra or gold Cantonment. 
and silver smiths, some of whom are Pdnuchdls or anti-Brahman : 
Sondra and others ordinary Maratha Sondra, live chiefly in Main 
street. They have good employment both from Europeans and 
Natives and are well-to-do. 
The Cantonment has eight principal streets, East, Main, Centre, Streata, 
Grain Market, West, Sachapir, Diddbhai Bhootee, and SholApur 
and Bhavani Peth Roads. East street, 4200 feet long, contains the 
principal shops for the supply of Europe goods and articles of dress 
and clothing. Main street, 4680 feet long, contains 347 houses. 
The larger Bohords' shops and tailoring establishments and sellers 
of Europe spirits wines and beers are established in this street. 
Centre street, 2280 feet long, contains 239 houses with shops of 
Vani grocers. Grain Market street, 450 feet long, contains twenty- 
eight houses chiefly occupied by grain dealers. West street, 3420 
feet long, isa great thoroughfare to the west of the Sadar Bazér 
running from north-west to the south of the bazdr, beginning at the 
Jamsetji fountain and terminating south of the Malcolm pond. 
Sachapir street 1800 feet long and containing eighty-one houses 
is one of the approaches to Poona city from the cantonment. 
Dadabhai Bhootee street, called after its chief resident Mr. Dadabhai 
Bhootee, is 1950 feet long and contains thirty-two houses. ‘The 
large Gavlivada in the old Modikhéna quarter lies to the north of 
the street. Sholépur road 2040 feet long has the Government 
Bakery and the large business buildings of Messrs. Morgan and 
Balkrishna, auctioneers and merchants. To the south of the road 
near Messrs. Balkrishna’s premises is a neat row of buildings used 
as residences and shops. Bhavani Peth road, 720 feet long, contains 
twenty-six houses chiefly occupied by Marwér moneylenders. 


The management of the cantonment is in the hands of a anagement 
cantonment iatnistes of thirteen members, nine official and four = 
non-official, under the presidency of the Officer Commanding the 
Station and with the Cantonment Magistrate as Secretary.’ Subject 
to rules passed by Government this committee at monthly or more 
frequent meetings fixes the strength and the pay of the cantonment 
staff. Under the control of the committee, the Cantonmant 
Magistrate as executive head manages the conservancy and 
sanitation of the cantonment which for conservancy purposes has 
been divided into eleven wards. The conservancy staff clean private. 
latrines and remove nightsoil from private houses at a monthly 
charge of 6d. to ls. (4-8 as.) from each house.* In all parts of the 





1 The official members are: The Collector and District Magistrate, the Divisional 
Deputy Surgeon General, the Exeoutive Engineer, three officers in monthly rotation 
commanding Regiments stationed at Poona, the Civil Surgeon, the Executive 
Engineer for Irrigation, and the Cantonment Magistrate. 

2 The strength of the conservancy staff is }03 road aweepers and 06 nightsoil-men, 
supervised by twelve supervisors or mukddama and two inspectors, 
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cantonment, not in the charge of regimental or wee eo 
establishments, the cantonment conservancy staff remove all filth 
and rabbish from the public roads and streets, from public latrines 
slaughter-houses and other places, from receptacles provided for 
filth and rubbish, and from public and private premises to the 
committee manure pare about half a mile east of the Sholépur 
bridge and north of the Shol4pur road beyond the new cemetery (60). 
From the cantonment fund the Sadar Bazfr and other parts of the 
cantonment are kept clean. The Sadar Bazdr streets are lighted 
by 456 kerosine lamps, the posts made of iron in Bombay and the 
lanterns, also of iron, in Poona. The streets are provided with surface 
drains which are twice flushed daily to carry off house sullage, the 
water draining into the Manik watercourse or ndla. Hight large 
blic cisterns for free drinking water, three stand-pipes two at 
horpadi and one at Vanavdi, and large sheds of fourteen blocks 
containing 428 stalls, five containing 144 stalls in Shol4pur Bazér 
and nine contdining 284 stalls in Old Modikhdna near Dadébhdi 
Bhootee street for milch cattle, have also been provided, There are 
two slaughter houses, one for bullocks and cows, the other for sheep 
and goats. The buildings are close to the Government slaughteries 
south of the Military Prison (86) on the road to Kondva village. The 
daily average of animals slaughtered is, in the fair season, sixty-five 
sheep and goats and eighteen cows and calves ; and in the monsoon 
120 sheep and goats and eighteen to twenty cows and calves. In 
the west and north-west the roads are daily watered during the dry 
months, and the most frequented roads are, in dark nights, lighted 
by 456 kerosine lamps. Iv 1883-84the cantonment had, including a 
balance of £6797 (Rs. 67,970), an income of £16,081 (Rs. 1,60,810), 
and an expenditure of £15,907 (Rs, 1,59,070). The chief sources of 
income are octroi duties and property rates, licenses, and fees and 
8; the main charges are under conservancy, public works, and 
ock-hospital. 

The normal strength of the Poona ison is 4620 of whom 1165 
are Europeans and 3455 Natives. e accommodation for troops 
in Poona provides for a garrison of two European Infantry Regi- 
ments, one Mountain Battery, one Native Cavalry Regiment, and 
three Native Infantry Regiments. Of these troops the two European 
Infantry Regiments are in the anes and Vaénavdi Barracks, details 
of which are given below under O jects (70 & 116). The Mountain 
Battery is in the old Horse Artillery Lines about half a mile 
south-east of the Vanavdi Barracks. The Native Cavalry Regiment 
is in the Native Cavalry Lines about three quarters of a mile north- 
east of the cantonment (109). ‘Thethree Native Infantry Regiments 
are in the right flank, centre, and left flank lines between the 
Vanavdi and Gho i Euro Barracks. There are also, besides 
Commissariat buildings, the Transport Lines about three quarters 
of a mile west of St. Mary’s church (109). For the treatment of 
Earopean troops there is one Station Hospital in the Vanavdi 
Lines and one small Staff Hospital. Each of the Native iments 
has its own hospital. There is also a first class Lock ospital 


with a medical officer in charge and 224 registered prostitutes. 
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The Lock hospital roles are-in force within three miles of the Chapter XIV. — 
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The? Poona cantonment dates from the battle of Kirkee and the 
captare of Poona city on the 5th and the 17th of November 1817. 
r the capture of the city the troops were encamped in tents on 
the spot now called the Ordnance Lines. The t were attended 
by Vani grain dealers and other traders whose two lines of thatched 
huts, now in Main and Tabut streets, were the beginning of the Sadar 
Bazér. As has been noticed under population the next additions 
were Parsi traders from Sirur and Dohors Musalmén traders from 
Poona soon after the market was started, and Mehman Musalmdéns 
from Cutch about 1835. The Shold4pur Bazér, about 500 yards 
south-east of the Sadar Bazdr, was started at the same time (1818) 
by the Madras Pioneers whose camp was on the site of the present 
Transport Lines. The break up of the Queen’s Bazdr on the 
site of the Vanavdi Ball Alley further strengthened the Sholdpur 
Bazér. The Vanavdi Bazér was established about 1825 near the site 
chosen for an encampment of a brigade of Artillery. About this time 
Bishop Heber mentions the cantonment as lying on raised ground 
to the east of the city. The streets were wits and the cantonment 
well arranged and handsome. There was a good station library for 
soldiers and another for officers, regimental schools, and a ious 
and a convenient church but in bad architectural taste.* The 
Ghorpadi Bazér was started in 1844 on the spot where the Ghorpadi 
hospital stands. It was afterwards moved east to its present site. 
Behind the Council Hall (52), on the site afterwards held by the 
Sappers and Miners, a native cavalry regiment was stationed and 
a bazér sprang up. All traces were cleared away in 1882 when the 
Sappers were moved to New Jhansi (89) in Kirkee. Barracks were 
built at Ghorpadi in 1842, 1849, and 1880, and large double 
storeyed barracks at Vanavdi between 1861 and 1872.4 The first 
houses for regimental officers were built on the site of the present 
Native Infantry lines. The houses at first were temporary thatched 
buildings made by Pérsis and other traders in. the Sadar Bazar. 
With the increase in the number of troops rows and groups of 
residences have been built first at VAnavdi, then at the Neutral 
Lines, and then at Ghorpadi. From the growing importance of 
Poona as one of the head-quarters of Government, the demand of civil 
and military officers for houses and offices has steadily increased 
and has led to the building of the staff lines to the north of the 
cantonment in the direction of the railway and the river. 


The cantonment of Kirkee on the right bank of the Matha, about 
four miles north-west of the Poona Cantonment, includes an area 
of about 2709 acres. It is bounded roughly on the north and east 
by the Mula, on the south by a line drawn from the old Government 

ns to the top of the ridge on the parade ground, and on 
the west by a line from the parade ground ridge to the Mula river. It 
is a flat plain except close to the river where it is scored with water 





1 Benson's Compendium of Information regarding Poona, 15-16, 22-23, 26,43, 
*Contributed by Mr. A. H, Plunkett, ’ ® Narrative, [1. 208 - 
4 The details are given below under Objects (70 and 116). 
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baron To zie vere and west — Ps the land is ier me 
cy growing little but grass and a few stunted trees. To the 
sictiticcant are patches of rich soil watered by a canal from Lake 
Fife and growing rich crops of sugarcane. Much of the south 
is closely covered with young babhul trees. Most of the roads are 
well shaded. There is only one Europe shop, and the houses 
are almost all small, with large trees round the enclosures, within 
which however there are few shrubs or flowers. 


Kirkee is the principal Artillery station in the Bombay Presidency 
and is the head-quarters of the Bombay peppers and Miners. The 
es of Kirkee includes the Bombay Sappers and Miners, one 

ttery of Royal Horse Artillery, two Field Batteries, one company 
of European Infantry, and one company of Native Infantry. The 

resence of the Powder Works (72) and the Small Arms Ammunition 
uasciy (104) give Kirkee a special military importance. 

The Kirkee Bazir was established in 1822 by the 4th Light 
Dragoons who came here from Kairain Gujarat. Kirkee Cantonment 
has thirty-three bungalows owned by Pirsis and Hindus, and rented 
by the military officers stationed at Kirkee, and by the subordinates 
of the Gunpowder and Small Arms Ammunition Factories. In the 
market place or bazdr are 464 houses generally single storeyed, the 
walls of burnt brick or stone, and the roofs of 432 tiled and of 
thirty-two thatched. Besides the troops and the European and other 
mechanics employed in the Small Arms and Gunpowder Factories, 
the population consists of servants of officers and their families, 
and grasscutters, butchers, cowkeepers, grainsellérs, woodsellers, 
post traders, and others usually found in a large regimental basir. 

he cantonment has one palm liquor, one country spirit, one opium, 
and two European liquor shops. 


The cantonment has one Muhammadan burying ground, and a 
Hindu burning and burying ground to the north of the bazdr, and 
two Christian Asso’ he one, now closed, at the corner between the 
main road and the north end of Holkar’s Bridge (75), and the other, 
now in use, to the right of the road from Holkar's Bridge to the 
Gunpowder Factory. 


The income of the Kirkee Cantonment Funds for 1883-84 was, 
including a balance of £424 (Rs. 4240), £1387 (Rs, 13,370) and 
the expenditure £1072 (Rs. 10,720). The chief sources of income 
are a grazing fund, fees, passes, taxes, and licenses, and the 
chief heads of expenditure are a Lock Hospital and conservancy. 
The Cantonment is managed by a committee composed of the 
Commanding Officer at Kirkee as the permanent President, and eight 
members, the Collector and District Magistrate, the Senior Regimental 
Officer, the Senior Medical Officer theOfficer Commanding the Sappers 
and Miners, the Executive Engineer Poona and Kirkee, the Medical 
Officer in charge Kirkee Lock Hospital, the Cantonment Magistrate 
Poona and Kirkee, and the Station Staff Officer. The committee 
meets monthly for the transaction of business. .A military officer 
is secretary to the Kirkee Cantonment committee, and is the 
executive head of the establishment maintained from Cantonment 
funds. The Cantonment Magistrate, Poona, has charge of the 
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magisterial work of the cantonment. All criminal cases arising 
at Kirkee are either sent to Poona for trial or are tried at Kirkee by 
the Cantonment Magistrate, Poona. 


The New Jhansi lines in which are the Sappers and Miners, have 
lately been built to the south-east of Kirkee. The bazar attached 
to the new lines is small, including about fourteen houses which 
are chiefly occupied by the followers and petty dealers attached to 
the corps. For cantonment purposes the New Jhansi lines are 
included in the station of Kirkee. 

The Civil Lines or Suburban Municipality,started on 12th February 
1884, includes an area of about one and three quarters of a square 
mile lying to the north-west of the Poona cantonment. This area is 
divided by the railway into two nearly equal sections. The south- 
railway section has a length from the railway south to the Synagogue 
(113) of about 1200 yards, and from about the same breadth in the 
north, from the west end of the sever station (97) tothe CouncilHall 
(52), it gradually narrows to about 300 yards in the south. Thenorth- 
railway section 1s a rectangular block about 1200 yards from north to 
south oes the railway to the river, and about 1500 yards from east to 
west from the Koregaon road to a line running from the east end of 
the railway station tothe river. Most of the north section, especial 
towards the river, is rich black soil cropped and well wooded, It 
contains the Bund Gardens (47) in the north and four groups of 
houses, the four houses or Chir Bungalows parallel to and about a 
hundred yards to the west of the Koregaon road; bouses on both 
sides of the Bund Garden road which crosses the section from its 
south-west to its north-east corner; and in the west Sir A. Sassoon’s 
bungalows in the extreme north-west. of the Civil Lines, that ron 
north from the east end of the railway station. Exceptin the west, 
where is rich cropped land, most of the south-railway section is like 
the cantonment of poor soil and _the style of houses and gardens is 
much the same as in the west parts of the cantonment. 

For conservancy purposes the Suburban Municipality is divided 
into three wards, one, including the parts on the north of the 
railway line up to the river; the second the part south of the einer 
line up to the city limits ; and the third the parts along Kirkee 
from the railway overbridge near the Sangam (99) to the Kirkee 
Cantonment boundary near the shop of Messrs. Cursetji and Sons. 

The suburban municipal limit includes 184 houses, 135 of them 
bungalows with a total population of 2597 and during the rains of 
about 3000, The chief residents are European Government officers 
and some Native gentlemen. Near the railway station are some 
livery stables, a mixed shopkeeping native population forming the 
suburban municipal bazfr. The lands included within suburban 
limits are under the management of a committee of sixteen, of 
whom, besides the Collector and District Magistrate who is President, 
five are official and ten are non-official. The income, which is drawn 
from octroi, honse-tax, conservancy-rate, and license fees, amounts 
to about £800 (Rs. 8000). The monthly charges, estimated at about 
£26 10s. (Rs. 265), are chiefly under staff and conservancy. At 
present the chief conservancy duties are sweeping roads, taking 
rubbish from houses and gardens, and carting away nightsoil. 
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Within snbarban limits are sixteen objects of interest of which 
details are given later on. These are the Bund Gardens on the 
river bank about a mile and a quarter to the north of the post-office ; 
the Collector's Office about a quarter of a mile west of the post 
office ; the Boat-house of the Poonn Boat Club on the river bank 
west of the Bund Gardens ; the FitzGerald Bridge across the Mula- 
Mutha at the east end of the Bund Gardens abouta mile and a 
quarter north of the t office; Gar Pir’s tomb about 150 yards 
south of the post office; a graveyard with old Euro tombs 
(1819-1822) about 200 yards south of the post office ; the Jamsetji 
Bund across the Mula-Mutha to the north of the Bund Gardens ; 
the Military Accounts Offices about 100 yards west of the post office ; 
the Photozincographic Office about fifty yards west of the post 
office ; the Poona Hotel about 150 yards east of the post office; the 
Post Office near the centre of the south-railway section ; the Railway 
Station about 650 yards north-west of the post office; the Royal 
Family Hotel close to the railway station; the Sassoon Hospital 
about 500 yards west of the post office; St. Paul’s Church about 
fifty yards south of the post office; and the Synagogue about 500 
yards south of the postoffice. The' following are the accounts, 
alphabetically arranged, of the chief objects of interest outside the 
Poona City municipal limits : 

The Atuert Epwarp Instrrvre is in East Street Sadar Bazar. 
The institute, which consists of a reading room and a library with 
a age members, was built to commemorate the visit of His a 
aks ess the Prince of Wales to Poona in November 1875. The 
building cost about £1500 (Rs. 15,000) and was opened by His 
Excellency Sir James Fergusson, Bart.Governor of Bombay, on the 
12th of September 1880. The institute is open daily from 6 a.x. to 
§ pa. The library contains 1000 volumes, 


The Arsena, with a notable masonry tower about 1000 yards 
south-east of the post office, covers an area of about 160 yards by 100 
on the high ground to the north of the Club of Western India in 
the north of the Native Infantry lines. The Arsenal was built in 
1822 and various additions have since been made. The charge of the 
Commissary of Ordnance at Poona has been reduced from an Arsenal 
to an Ordnance Depét for which some of the old Arsenal buildings 
are now used, Others of the buildings are used by a branch of the 
Gun Carriage Factory, The buildings represent'a value of £5634 
ahi on the books of the Executive Engineer Poona and 

et, 


There are two Bann Sranps or places where military bands play. 
One of these is in the Soldiers Gardens, to the east of the Race Course 
in cantonment limits, the other is at the Bund Gardens in suburban 
municipal limits, 

The Barrist Cuaret, of brick and mortar, was built in 1858 ata 
cost of about £2000 (Rs. 20,000) most of which was contributed by 
General Havelock, The chapel has room for 400 people and morning 


‘From materials chiefly contributed by Colonel W. M. Ducat, ELE. Much help has 


also been receiv , x ; ; 
of Information regarding Reset = D'U. LaTouche and Major Benson's Compendium 
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pag are held on Money, Weta: Friday, and Sunday 
an evening service on Sunday, It a baptistry, a >a 
library, and aschool in the city. In the begi ing the buildiag 
was chiefly used for Havelock’s men, i areca: , and other 
British soldiers. Of late the congregation has almost entirely 
native. 

Budmevurpa village, with about 3120 » lies on the left 
bank of a the Mutha, 1:83 miles bleh or exten ea 

uarter of a mile north of Poona city, with which it is joined by the 

akdi bridge and a causeway or dharan. A large cattle market is held 
every Wednesday and Sunday, at which 100 to 150 bullocks, twenty 
to thirty cows, ten to fifteen buffaloes, to eighty sheep, and as 
many goats, are usually offered for sale. From A’shvin or October- 
November to Médrgshirsh or December-January the number of 
cattle is larger, being at the highest thrice the number given above. 
Large stores of , millet stalks, and fuel are kept in the village 
for the use of Dineen . Within the village limits are several 
gn SH residences and the old rock-cut oe of Panchdleshvar 
of which details are given under Panchdleshvar (90). In 1801 
Vithoji Holkar was captured in a house in Bhamburda village, and 
by order of Bajirdv Peshwa to please Sindia, was dragged to death 
at the foot of an elephant through the streets of Poona. It was 
Yashvantrav Holkar’s rage at his brother’s murder that led to the 
flight of Bajirdv from Poona and the treaty of Bassein (30th 
December 1802).* 


The Boranicat Garpens, about half a mile north of Government 
House Ganeshkhind and 5°2 miles north-west of the office, are 
under the management of a superintendent who is under the control 
of the Collector of Poona and the Commissioner Central Division. 
These gardens have now (July 1884) been transferred to the 
Soldiers’ Gardens in the east of the cantonment. Details of their 
past working are given in the Agricultural chapter* 

The bunp Garpens, on the right bank of the Mula-Mutha river 
about a mile and a quarter north-east of the railway station, 
close above the FitzGerald bridge, take their name from the 
Jamsetji Bund or Dam which there stretches across the river. The 
gardens measure about 180 yards from east to west by about eighty 

ards from north to south. They were opened in 1869 when the 
FitzGerald bridge was finished to which they form the approach 
from the Poona side. They were ey and made by the 
late Colonel Sellon, R. E. whose taste and skill turned an unsightly 
plot of waste into a pleasing and varied garden. The grounds 
are laid out in terraces to which flights of handsome cut-stone steps 
lead, the lowest terrace overlooking the river being faced by a 
massive wall about thirty feet high. In the centre of the garden is 
an ornamental marble fountain, and, on the west, near the carriage 
stand, is a bandstand where a mili band plays two or three times 
a week. These gardens are beautifully planted and kept in careful 





1 Grant Duff's Mardthds, 554. * Part IL. pp. 77-80. 
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order and are the favourite resort of the people of Poona of all 
Cratarsurnoet Hui, about three miles north-west of Poona, has 

a temple of Chatarshingi Devi. According to a local legend 
Dullabhshet, a rich banker, who in 1786 coined the two-barred 
copper coins known as duddndi or shivrai, used to go every year 
to the temple of Saptashringi about thirty miles north of Nasik. 
When he grew old, the poles took pity on him, and coming 
to the Chatarshingi hill, told him in a dream that he might 
worship her at Chatarshingi hill and need not in future go to 
Saptashringi. The temple stands on the hill slope on a site made 
partly by cutting into the rock and partly by banking soil with 
a high retaining wall. The main temple is a small room with an 
open porch, a vault, and a conical spire, all of stone. Beyond, on a 
lower level, is the wood and brick hall or sabhdmandap with a tiled 
A fair is held at the temple during the nine navrdira days 

before Dasara in Ashvin or September-October to which people come 
in large numbers from the city and have merry picnics. The 
ascent is by a rude flight of steep stone steps. The temple enjoys 
a small i aoe from the Parvati temple revenues, Offerings of 
goats are made to the goddess during the fair days and vows of 
goats are common throughout the year. A hom or sacrifice of 
clarified butter, cooked rice, and pieces of holy wood is performed on 


an altar during the navrdtra holidays. 


The Crus or Western Intra, at the north end of Elphinstone street 
about a mile and a quarter south-east of the railway station, stands 
in an enclosure about 200 yards long and 150 yards broad. The 
Club-house is a one-storeyed building, entered from a large porch 
flanked by a lavatory and the Honorary Secretary's office room. 
Inside is the drawing room (45' by 18’ by 18’). To the left, opening 
out of the drawing room by wide archways and almost forming 
part of the room, are two recesses one used as a card room the 
other asa magazine room, To the right are smaller recesses lined 
with book shelves. Including these recesses the size of the drawing 
room section of the club is about forty-five feet square. Beyond the 
drawing room and occupying the centre of the building isan octagon 
room seventeen feet each way, devoted to the newspapers of the day 
and to subscription lists. ‘To the left of the octagon is the writing 
room. To the right, an open porch or veranda (45’ by 30’) used as a 
reading and smoking room, projects into the garden. Beyond the 
octagon, and flanked north and south by verandas, is the coffee room 
or dining room (60' by 30° by 24’), Beyond the coffee room, and 
connecting the main building with the billiard room, is a roofed 
gallery (54° by 36’) in which the members of the club dine in the 
hot weather. The billiard room (50’ by 25’ by 15’) completes the 
main range of the club buildings. 

To the north of this range are the club chambers, built in 1866, 
a one-storeyed block of five sets of rooms which are let unfurnished 
and cannot be engaged for a shorter period than one month. North 
of the club chambers is a two-storeyed block built in 1875 and 
containing eight sets of apartments known as the new bed rooms. 
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These are furnished and cannot be en for more than fourteen 
days in the season (1st June-31st October) or a month at other times 
of the year. Behind the club is the original range of bed rooms. 
built in 1866 and now known as the old bed rooms. This 
range contains seven sets of rooms which are let on similar terms 
to the new bed rooms. Behind the chambers, and close to the 
eastern boundary of the club enclosure, is a covered racket court 
built of stone in 1868. Behind.the line of main buildings, chambers, 
and new bedrooms, the north and south ends of the club enclosure 
are occupied by servants’ quarters, stables, and other outhouses. The 
club buildings were formerly in two enclosures and were ht 
from their former owners when the club was started in 1866. The 
bungalow, which formed the nucleus of the club-house, was owned 
by Mr. Padamji Pestanji and was last occupied by Colonel youy 
Compton. It was long known as the Sholapur or Sholapur thate 
bungalow, tradition says because it used to be thatched in a fashion 
common at Sholapur but uncommon at Poona, The enclosure in 
which the chambers and new bedrooms stand was the property of 
Nandrim Naik a wealthy contractor and house proprietor. At 
present (July 1884) large additions are being made to the club-house 
and grounds, 

The Cot.ecror’s Orrics, in suburban municipal limits about 700 
yards south of the railway station and about 400 yards west of the 
oe office, includes several detached buildings in one enclosure, 

hese buildings are divided into seven parts, the Collector's office, 
the treasury, the bookbinders’ shed, the Registrar's office, the 
treasury record room, the stamp paper room, and the treasury 
guard room. All are old buildings to which additions have been 


made from time to time. A witness shed and record room weré 


added in 1881 at a cost of £648 (Rs.6480). Designs have been 


prepared by Colonel, now General, St. Clair Wilkins, R. E. for a 


Collector's office agreeing in style with its near neighbour the 
Sassoon Hospital. 

The Poona Coxvent, near the centre of the Sadar Bazsr 
about 550 yards west of the Club of Western India, is set apart 
for the education of the orphan children of British soldiers. A day 
school for girls and a tree school for the poor complete the 
establishment which is managed by the Religious Ladies of Jesus 
and Mary. The convent is a pretty little cutstone building in grave 
Gothic style with a roof of Mangalore tiles. It was built in 1865 
from public subscriptions, Government doubling the amount 
subscribed. The entire cost, including a home for destitute women 
added in 1872, was £8000 (Rs, 80,000), 

The Councit Haun, a large two-storeyed building with central 
tower, is on the west border of cantonment limits about half a mile 
south-east of the railway station and about 700 yards north-east of 
the post office. It was originally bought by Government for 
£5087 10s. (Rs. 50,875), and has been almost entirely rebuilt 
and greatly enlarged. It is a double-storeyed building nearly 
rectangular in plan, 183° by 53° and 40' to the top of the walls. 
It is in the Venetian-Gothic style of ornamental coloured brickwork, 
The porch in the middle of the west face is surmounted by a 
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tower or campanile 76° high with low-pitched tiled roof. The 
original building, which was bought by Government as a Council Hall, 
is 80 small a part of the present hall that the present buiding may be 
looked on as new. On the ground floor at the north end and sticking 
above the first floor to the roof is the Council Hall, 80’ by 40° and 40° 
high. Itis surrounded on three sides by a gallery six feet wide 
supported on light iron eantalevers, The Council Hall is painted 
white picked out with gold and the planked ceiling is treated in the 
same way, At the south end are two rooms, each 30’ by 20’ with an 
archway between and enclosed on the outside by a cloister 12° wide. 
These are used as a picture gallery and contain numerous portraits 
chiefly of Indian Princes and Chiefs. Opposite the centre is an entrance 
hall 17° by 17’ beyond which is the staircase. On the first floor, 
over the picture rooms, are two similar rooms, one used by the 
Governor and the other by his Private Secretary. These, like the 
rooms below them, are surrounded by cloisters with open stone 
mullioned windows. The hall was designed and built by Major, now 
Colonel, Melliss then Exeeutive Engineer, Poona, and was completed 
in 1870 at a cost of £12,294 (Rs. 1,22,940) including some small 
outhouses, and exclusive of the cost of the old building. 

The Deccan Cot.ece stands on rising ground about half a mile back 
from the left bank of the Mutha river, 293 miles north of the post 
office and about five miles north-east of Poona between Poona and 
Kirkee cantonment. It was completed in 1868 at a cost of £24,596 
Gs. (Rs, 2,45,963) of which £12,500 (Rs, 1,25,000) were contributed 
by Sir Jamsetji Jijibhdi Bart. It is in the Gothic style of 
architecture, designed by Captain, now General, St. Clair 
Wilkins, R. E., and buil t of gray trap with high-pitched red 
jron roof. It is a double storeyed building, two wings (each 
154 by 26°) forming with the main paper bel by 524’) three 
sides of a quadrangle to which there is a vaul carnage entrance 
beneath the tower close to the north-west angle. All three of the 
inner faces are arcaded on both storeys, the arcades being 104’ wide. 
At the north-west corner of the main block is a masonry tower 106 
feet to the top of its high pitched roof. The whole of both wings are 
occupied by quarters for the students, includin thirty-one rooms 
below (each 10’ by 6’) and twenty rooms above (each 21’ by 104"). The 
main building contains in its lower storey two class rooms 20’ by 20’, 
two 24) by 161’, and a laboratory 24)' by 34°. In the upper 
storey are the large College Hall (70’ by 25’ and 24° high) used as a 
library as well as on publie occasions, aaa four other class rooms two 
of 204" by 204 and two of 219’ by 201’ besides the Principal's room 
(164° by ie) under the tower. The out-buildings include a block of 
eight rooms with a cook-house for Hindu students; a block of three 
sets of two rooms each with cook-room for Dakshina Fellows!: and 
a Parsi cook-house and wash-house, 

East Street has an Orn Evrorgan Cemetery, in the form of a 
trapezoid, with an area of 1:54 acres, It is situated between the 
Main Street of the Sadar Bazir and Fast Street, the houses in the 
former standing close to the compound wall, The cemetery contains 


' Details of the Dakshina fund are given above under Instruction, pp, 48, 62.64. 
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231, masonry monuments and headstones, many of which are in 
good condition, but several are falling to decay. The dates on the 
inscriptions range from 1823 to 1846. Two tombs bear the date 
1855 and one 1856. A Government gardener under the orders of 
the Chaplain of St. Paul’s church looks after this cemetery and the 
one near St. Paul’s church ; and the compound enclosure is kept in 
good condition by the Public Works Department. 

About 200 -yards to the south of the Collector’s office, and close 
to the north of the Musalman Gadrpir graveyard, in a small 
enclosure surrounded with a brick wall and containing two old 
tamarind trees and some young nims and Mellingtonias, is an old 
Evrorgean Buryinc Grounp with seventeen tombs. One is a beau- 
tifully built cut-stone canopy supported by pillars on a cut-stone 
plinth. The rest, some of stone and others of cement-covered brick, 
are plain tombs about eight feet long by three wide and three or four 
high. The large canopy tomb has no date or inscription. It is 
said to mark the grave of a French officer in the Peshwa’s service. 
But as the last Peshwa had no French officers this tradition is appa- 
rently inaccurate.! The inscriptions on the other tombs vary in 
date from 1819 to 1822.27 

The EvrorranGraveyarp atGhorpadi lies about 300 yardsbeyond 
the north-east boundary line of the Cantonment, and is intended for 
the interment of troops dying while quartered in the Ghorpadi 
Barracks, It is a square piece of ground, with an area of 1°86 acres, 
surrounded by a masonry enclosure wall ; one-half of the Samer’ 
is alloted for the Church of England community, and the other 
is allotted between Roman Catholics and Nonconformists. There’ 
are 233 graves in the Church of England portion, 189 in the Roman 
Catholic portion, and twenty in the Nonconformists’ portion, or 442 
in all. The earliest date on any of the tombs is 1864. The cemetery 
is well planted with trees and shrubs, and is looked after by the 
authorised establishment. 

On the right bank of the Mula from 300 to 400 yards west of 
‘The Sangam’ is an oblong enclosure twenty-four yards long by 
twenty-one wide. The enclosure contains twenty-one tombs one of 
them high and surmounted by a monumental urn. Except one 
tomb, inscriptions have disappeared from all and cavities remain to 
mark which of them contained inscription stones. The tomb with 
the inscription has a cavity for an inscription stone at the other end 
of the grave, which shows that more than one person is buried in the 
same grave. The inscription ‘Sacred tothe memory of Mrs, Caroline 
Lodwick who departed this life January 29th 1819, leaving a husband 
and three daughters to deplore their irreparable loss.’* 


Near the ‘Sangam’ is another cemetery known as the “ BatrLe 





' According to another account (Chesson and Woodhall's Miscellany, VIT. 59) the 
tomb is of a lady named Mrs. Virges, whose husband, who was Deputy Paymaster of 
the Poona Division, went to Calcutta to bring her statue but never returned nor sent 
the etatue. 

2 One to Captain John Lewis of the Poona prieameay Reracict is dated 10th August 
1519, another to Captain Samuel Halifax, Bombay pean nt and Deputy 
Adjutant General, is dated 26th January 1520, * Mr, T. M. Filgate. 
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Chapter XIV. eer ne hare ae pomenice some of the slain in 
Places. that battle were buried. It was originally the Residency cemetery. 
pica’ the old Residency standing where the Judge’s house now stands, 4 


Objects. The Evrorgan SirAna Roap Graveyarn lies on the south-west 
Barenten boundary of the cantonment near the Lal-bag, 2:05 miles from the 
Satéra Road Poona post office, It is an irregularly shaped piece of ground with 
Graveyard an area of 5°07 acres, and is surrounded by a masonry compound wall. 
(69). The cemetery is divided into three portions, one for the Church of 
England with an area of 3:09 acres, one for the Church of Scotland 
with an area of 0°74 acre, and one for Roman Catholics with an area 
of 1-24 acres. A masonry wall divides the Church of England 
from other portions ; and the Roman Catholic and Church of Scotland 
rtions are divided from each other by, a range of boundary stones. 
There are about 2000 graves in the cemetery, of which 1265 are in 
the Church of Englan 2 years 505 in the Roman Catholic portion, 
and 250 in the Church of Scotland portion. The dates on the tombs 
range from 1845 to 1883. There are many well grown trees in the 
cemetery and numerous plants and shrubs, which are taken care of 
by the Government ener under the Chaplain of Poona. The 
cemetery is very thickly filled with graves in several parts and has 
been closed.* 


European The New Poona Cemerery lies about a quarter of a mile be ond 
sont the Cantonment eastern limits on theSholapur road and 3-07 miles from 
(60). the Poona post office. The enclosure wall out-buildings and approach 


were finished in 1882, and £900 (Rs. 9000) have been spent in the 
planting of trees, construction of roads and paths, and in improving 
the water-supply of the cemetery, which is from three draw-wells, 
each givin with a Persian wheel for raising water. The cemetery 

only one entrance gateway, which is surmounted by a neatly 
moulded Gothic arch, — and coped with cut-stone. A cleanly 
cut and appropriately designed cut-stone cross rests on the apex of 
the gable, and adds much to the appearance of the ,entrance. The 
out-buildings, consisting of two burial sheds, two chaplain’s 
rooms, and watchmen’s quarters, are of coursed rubble masonry, with 
a Mangalore tiled roof constructed in Gothic pitch, gabled at either 
end in front of the two burial sheds, and finished with ornamental 
eaves and large boards. The total area of the cemetery is 1282 
acres, which will afford space for 5291 ves. One-half of the 
cemetery is allotted for the Church of England community and the 
other half divided between the Roman Catholics and Pres yterians, 
allowing the former double the space allotted to the latter, The 
portions for the different denominations are merely separated from 
each other by paths. 


European St. Sr. Pavi’s Cuurcn Graveyarp near St. Paul’s church, is an old 
oor ‘ oe European graveyard, a rectangular plot of ground with an area of 
me). 9890 superficial feet, surrounded by a good masonry wall with a neat 
iron gate. The cemetery is kept very clean; but only seventeen 


graves are at present visible, and these are marked y masonry 





*Mr. T,M. Filgate, * Benson's Compendium, 43. * Benson’s Compendium, 44. 
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tombs, on four of which only inscriptions now remain, and these 
bear the dates 1819, 1820, 1821 and 1822.* 


Poona has two Fire Temres. One of these in the north of Néna 
ward in the west of the city, was finished on the 6th of August 1824 
by Mr. Soribji Ratanji Patel a Sardér of the Deccan and was 
rebuilt in 1877 by Khan Bahddur Dastur Nasarvanji Jdméspji. 
The second fire temple is in the Camp close to the office of t 
Poona Observer paper. It was finished on the 29th of November 
1844 by Sir Jamsetji Jijibhéi. To the east of the temple, in the 
oe of a three-cornered plot, is a fountain called the J ji 

ountain, 


The FirzGeratp Barner, better known as the Bund bridge from its 
ition on the Mula-Mutha river, close below the Jamsetji Bund or 
am, is a handsome as well as a substantial structure carrying the 
Poona and Ahmadnagar road across the river. It consists of thirteen 
elliptical arches each of 60’ span with a rise of 154’ and an arching 
2° 9” thick. The roadway, which is 28’ wide including a 6’ side 
walk, is carried at a height of 48 above the deepest part of the river 
bed, and is enclosed by handsome open work cutstone parapets # high, 
The bridge was designed and built by Captain’R. 8. Sellon, R. E. 
Executive Engineer Poona District, and completed in 1867 at a cost 
of £24,180 (Rs. 2,41,800). 

The Free Cuveoa Misston Cuvunca is a plain stone and brick build- 
ing in early English style built about 1870 at a cost of £1500 
(Rs. 15,000). The church has room for a congregation of 180 
Europeans Eurasians and Natives. The church has an organ and 
holds services twice a week. There are sixty communicants and 
sixty adherents and a Sunday school attached. 


To the east of the Ghorpadi Lines, in a grove of bdbhul trees, on 
the left bank of Bahiroba’s stream, isa sinall casksaess with one large 
and several small Christian tombs. Some have inscriptions which 
the weather and the rain-drip from the trees have made unreadable. 
The only name that can be read is that of Madame DuFreneque, 
perhaps the wife of the Dud(f?)renec whom Grant Duff mentions as 
a general in Tukoji Holkar’s army in 17942 The other tombs are 
believed to belong to French officers, probably of Sindia’s and 
Holkar’s armies, who died in Poona towards the close of the last 
century. A tablet in the graveyard bears these words, ‘Madame 
DuFreneque. Officers and others buried here up to a.p, 1817. Put 
in order 1876.” 


On the south of the road from Poona Cantonment to Parvati’s 
temple, close to the west of Shankarseth’s bridge, 2°53 miles from 
the Poona post office, stand four tombs supposed to be of French 
officers in Sindia’s or Holkar’s service in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. On one of the tombs is an upright cross backed 
by astone slab. In the niches formed by the arms of the cross 
with the slab, lamps are placed by the neighbouring cultivators and 
by the R.C. priests of Panch Haud. At the foot of another tomb, con- 
sisting of a mass of stone about eight feet long and two feet high, 





1 Benson's Compendium, 43. 2 Marathds, 498, 501, 
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some Hindus make offerings to Mari the cholera goddess, in whose 
honour the blood of a goat is poured on the g before the tomb 


and small red stones are propped up against its sides. Of the two 
other tombs only one remains, an Obelisk about fifteen feet high. 
os asd pedestal is an inscription of which only the word memor can 

On the Bombay road, from near the south entrance to Government 
House, Ganeshkhind, where there is a modern temple to Chatarshingi 
Devi, 4°08 miles from the Poona post office, the Bhémburda hills 
bend to the west and eome back in a horseshoe curve to about the 
same position as the Chatarshingi Hill. At this point, about forty 
feet from the foot of the hill, approached by a rough path, is a 
small rock temple about 20° by 15’ and 10’ high. It was formerly 
bare and empty, but an ascetic or Bdva has lately taken up his 

uarters in the cave and made a ling in the centre and rudely cut 
images of Vithoba and Lakshmi in the back wall. The Béiva lives in 
a small corner of the cave-which he has walled off About ae 
yards to the west, and twenty feet up the hill side, are two cells an 
about forty yards further and a little lower is adry water cistern, 
A fair is held every Friday at Chatarshingi, and on that day and on 
the last of the Naerdtra days in September-October people come to 
the temple of the Devi anil go from it to the cave and breakfast 
there. The Chief of Jath is said to have consulted this Bava as to 
his chance of regaining the management of his estates, and has 
been at the expense digging a large step-well which is still 
unfinished and of building a wall to strengthen the platform in front 
of the cave door. 

GAnrrtr, or the Quartz Saint Graveyard, is a Musalmaén graveyard 
about 150 yards south-east of the Collector’s office and 250 yards west 
of St. Paul’s church. It is across the road from the small Garpir 
European graveyard (55). In the Musalmin Garpir graveyard, which 
is a large plot of ground with several old tamarind trees, are a few 
poor houses belonging tothe guardians or mujdvars of the tomb and 
many graves. It is entered by a poor gateway in the west wall. 
Passing south on the right is a large masonry well with flights of stone 
steps said to have been built by a Rani of Satara. A few p to 
the south in the open air, surrounded by an open ruined Gels wade 
is the grave of the Quartz Saint, who, accordimg to the ministrant, 
was one of the first Musalméns to settle in Poona and lived at the 
time (1290) of the two Shaikh Sallis. The saint's grave is a rough 
low cairn of the handsome blue white and pink quarts crystals 
which are found in the Sahyddris. When the saint died he left 
orders that no masonry tomb should be built over him; he was to 
lie in the open air under a pile of loose quartz stones. The Hindu 
worship of quartz, perhaps because it is a fire-holder, suggests that this 
place of worship is older than the Musalméns.! The head-stone 





The object of worship in one of the Pandharpur temples is a quarts ling or 
Gdricha Mahddev, Powdered quartz called rdnyoli is also sprinkled on bombo nenaie 
round dining places as lucky or spirit-scaring. Details of the use of this quartz are 
given in the Dharwar Statistical Account, §21-822. With the quartz fing and the lock 
quarts powder compare the conical masses of white quartz Toond in burial aoueie 
in Inverary and in Scotland and in Letcombe Castle and Maiden Castle in 
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which peeps out from the crystals is also curiously like a ling. The 
crowded 5 Gentes in the ground near show how highly the saint 
is respected. .A few paces to the south is a small poor mosque. 
About eighty yards to the east of the mosque is a flat stone tomb 
with er loose headpiece. On the flat stone the following inscription is 
carved : 

In memory of Alla’h Baksh yalad Aisan Oomeranu Beeluch, 

for many years the faithful friend and servant of Sir Bartle 

Frere, K.C.B. Governor of Bombay. He died 20th July 1865 

and was buried here. May God be merciful to him. 
Formerly Garpir was important enough to give his name to the whole 
tract in the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s church. In 1803 General 
Wellesley chose Garpir as the cantonment of the British force which 
was left to guard Poona, and this continued the cantonment till the 
final breach with Bajirav Peshwa in 1817. It was then found that 
the hedges and enclosures that ran close to the lines offered easy con- 
cealment either for the Peshwa’s emissaries who wished to corrupt 
the British troops or for such of the troops as were inclined to desert. 
The bulk of the force was accordingly moved to Kirkee, a few days 
before the battle of Kirkee (Sth November 1817). In the afternoon 
of the 5th of November, before the Peshwa’s troops began to move 
from Poona, the reat of the troops were withdrawn to the Sangam 
and from the Sangam to Kirkee. 

To the west of the reservoir that lies to the west of St. Mary’s 
church is a two-storeyed building of cut-stone with ornamental stone 
arches and pillars, and, in the west wall, an overhanging stone 
window with pillars and any. It was the gateway of the mansion 
of Ghashirim Kotval (1742-1791). All traces of the house have 
been removed and the yard is used as a commissariat store, 

Ghashiram was a Kanoj Brahman of Aurangabad who rose to be 
the head of the Poona police by giving his daughter to be the mistress 
of Nana Fadnavis. Ghishiram aod his power with great cruelty 
and injustice. On one occasion (30th August 1791) he confined a 
number of Telang Brihmans in a cell so small and so unwhole- 
some that during the night twenty-one of the prisoners died of 
suffocation. Next morning, when news of these murders got abroad, 
the city rose and threatened to destroy the Peshwa's unless 
Ghashirém was executed. To quiet the mob the Peshwa gave up 
Ghishirim who was stoned to death by the castefellows of the 
murdered men.* 


The Guorrapt Barracks form the front or westmost part of the 
Ghorpadi lines in the north-east section of cantonment limits, They 
consist of a number of single storeyed buildings with room for 652 
rank and file besides serjeants. Three sets of barracks have been 
built at different dates. The oldest, completed in 1842, includes 





England, and the white quartz stones found in graves in the Hebrides and the Isle 
of Cambre (Miss Gordon Cumming, In the Hebrides, 45-46), The object of putting 
white and fire-yielding, and therefore = cibearier, stones in graves seems originally 
to have been to overawe the ghost of the dreaded dead, and, at a later stage, to scare 
evil spirite from the bones of the beloved dead, 

' Details are given below under Kirkee Battle-field, pp. 376-377. 

?Moor'’s Hindu Pantheon, 372-373. Details are given below in the History of 
Poona city. 
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twelve separate buildings, each containing a barrack room (97' x 24 x 
12") to hold twenty-two men with a serjeant’s quarters at the end 
consisting of two rooms each 114'x 114’. The whole is surrounded 
by a veranda eight feet wide, open but protected from rain by 
weather-boards. About the same date (1842) were built the 
Patcherries or married men’s quarters in four blocks of vase | 

uarters each, In 1849 a second set of twelve blocks was added. 
iach block contained a barrack room (113'x24'x18') to hold 
twenty-six men with a serjeant’s quarters (11}'x 24°). Surrounding 
the whole was a veranda, 12’ 6" broad, enclosed on the west from 
the monsoon by a dwarf wall surmounted by venetians and glazed 
windows. The latest set of barracks, which was completed in 1880, 
consists of six blocks each contaiming a barrack room (166° x 25‘ x 20") 
with o serjeant’s quarters consisting of two rooms and a bath room, 
with a separate entrance, at theend. The whole is surrounded by a 
veranda 12’ 6° broad enclosed on the west by strong venetians. 
The last barracks with their outhouses are built after the latest 
sanitary rules. The plinths are high, the floors are of cut-stone 
paving, and ventilation is secured by an opening along the size 
covered inside by wire gauze and protected outside te iron shield. 
The barracks have clerestory widows and the fanlights over the 
doors revolve. The space allowed for each man is 2400 cubic feet 
and 120 square feet of floor space. With their lofty open teak- 
planked roof and numerous glazed doors these barrack rooms look 
very spacious and airy. The lavatories and latrines are in detached 
buildings and have all the latest sanitary fittings. The barracks 
include all the buildings for work and recreation mentioned in the 
description of the Vanavdi Barracks and a chapel in addition. The 
whole barracks have been built by successive Executive Engineers 
of Poona at a total cost of £68,378 (Rs. 6,853,780). 

GovernuEent House, Ganesuxuinp, from June till October the 
residence of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, stands 4°36 
miles north-west of Poona post office on rising land in the centre 
of a bleak rocky plain broken towards the south by low bare hills. 
The grounds round the house are well clothed with trees and shrubs. 
The House is in the centre of 512 acres of waving land, which 
have been laid out in roads and planted with trees to form ornamental 
grounds, and to give sites for the subsidiary buildings and houses for 
the staff. It was in 1864 during the governorship of Sir Bartle 
Frere and was finished in 1871. The main building is im the Italian- 
Gothic style of the local gray trap rock and was built by Mr. Howard 
C. E. from designs by Mr. Triibshawe. Its length of 300 feet run- 
ning north and south is broken into two double-storeyed wings 
connected by a lower central portion. The northern and larger 
wing carries a tower 100 feet high. The south wing and centre 
contain on their ground floors the public rooms consisting of a Darbar 
or drawing room (80° by 30’), a large dining room (60° by 30‘) with 
arches on both sides, the back arcade opening into a large 
conservatory handsomely decorated in white and gold. On the upper 
storey are bed rooms. The north wing contains the Governor's office 
and rooms forming his private residence. Besides the outbuildings 
SE ee Se ee ee eras: 

1 See below Vanavdi Barracks (116). 
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in more immediate connection with the house (which comprise a fine 
range of stables and coach-houses) the grounds contain four staff 
bungalows, a guard room with ornamental clock-tower, and very 
complete European barracks for the Governor's band. About a 
mile to the west are lines for His Excellency’s Native Cavalry Body- 
guard, consisting of seventy sabres, The cost of the main building 
was £106,227 (Rs. 10,62,270) and of the whole in round numbers 
£160,000 (Rs. 16 likhs), 

The! Gunpowpver Facrory lies 4°88 miles north-west of Poona post 
office and about 1} miles north of Kirkee. The factory occupies a space 
of about 100 avres and, in order to guard against complete destruction 
from an explosion, the buildings used for the manufacture and 
storage of powder are isolated. For the same reason about 500 
ucres Of land round the factory are kept private. 

The factory buildings include a number of store-rooms to hold the 
ingredients from which gunpowder is made and stores for workin; 
the engines and other machinery; a large repairs workshop work 
by an eight horsepower engine; a building with machinery for 
making gunpowder barrels worked by a twenty-five horsepower 
engine; a number of houses for the various processes of powder- 
making, and, attached to them, engine and boiler houses with five 
engines two of twenty-five horsepower, one of twelve horsepower, one of 
2 HRY horsepower, and one of six horsepower ; a saltpetre refinery ; a 
sulphur refinery ; and a charcoal-burning house. Outside the factory 
near the Mula river is a twenty-five horsepower engine for pumping 
water into the factory in case of a failure of the water- 
supply and quarters for Europeans and Natives. The regular 
water-supply is brought by pipes from the Pashin reservoir near 
Ganeshkhind. The water is stored in large reservoirs for the various 
engines. Stand-pipes are scattered about whence a strong head of 
water may be drawn in case of fire. - 

Five varieties of powder are made for Government. Pebble powder 
for heavy guns, ht. D. G. 3-powder for medium guns, R. L. G. 
2-powder for field guns, R. L. G, 2-powder for Martini-Henry rifles, 
and R. F. G. powder for Snider rifles. Powders for pistols and 
mealed powder for laboratory pu sare also made. The monthly 
outturn of the powders, which depend on the Ne of time they 
are incorporated, are pebble, R.L. G. 3, and BR. L. G. 2 together 
about 45,000 Ibs., R. F. G.-2 15,000 Ibs., and R. F. G. 25,000 Ibs2 
Each variety is made for a special purpose and has certain peculia- 
rities. In regulating the peculiarities, the chief object aimed at is to 
obtain a powder which shalldrive a projectile with the greatest rapidity 
without straining the cannon or smallarm for which the powder is 
intended, 

Gunpowder is made of three ingredients, saltpetre sulphur and 
charcoal, in the proportion of seventy-five parts of saltpetre, ten parts 
of sulphur, and filtesn parts of charcoal, Sabeiers called grough in its 


1 Contributed by Lieut.-Colonel Wake, R.A. 

2 These powder outturns give, for £1560 (Rs. 15,600) the total monthly cost of 
the factory, a rate of about Sd, (bas.) a pound for the first three varietio« of pebble, 
R.L. G. 3and RL. G.2, of 26, 2h. (Re. 1-1-8) a pound for R. F.G, 2, and of 
la, 4d, (109 as.) a pound for KR, F, G, 
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crude state, is brought by contract from Cawnpur in Upper India, 
Before it is used saltpetre is refined to get rid of impurities which 
would affect the keeping qualities of the powder, and especially to 
ensure freedom from particles of stone or grit which would be an 
element of danger in the process of powder-making. Sulphur in its 
erude state is bought by contract and comes chiefly from Sicily. 
To get rid of stone and grit, before use, sulphur is refined by 
distillation. Charcoal is obtained by burning the stalks of the Cajanus 
indicus or tur plant. The wood is brought ready 

contractors who get it from the tur fields of the Konkan and Gujarat. 

The monthly establishment charges of the factory amount to 
£540 (Rs. 5400). The daily hours of work are 6-30 a.nt. to 2-30 
F.m. and two hours more for the incorporating mills. 

The present Poona Graxnana or sport club was formed in 1879 
by the union of the Badminton, Lawn Tennis, Croquet, Polo, and Golf 
cake with the old Gymkhana which had provided for cricket 
pigeon-shooting sky-races and sports. The union of these clubs 
was agreed to at a ene held in 1879 under the presidency of Sir 
Richard Tem then Governor. The managin body of the 
Gymkhana includes a President and nine members, the secretaries for 
Cricket, Tennis, Badminton, Pigeon-shooting, Golf, Polo, and Sky 
Races, a General Secretary and Treasurer, and twoothermembers. The 
badminton and lawn tennis courts are in the open to the south 
of the Council Hall. The tennis courts occupy the site of the old 
croquet grounds the last of which was turned intoa lawn tennis court 
in 1851. The courts, of which there are seven, are formed of a layer 
of murum or crambled trap over a layer of road metal the whole 
carefully levelled and kept in order by constant rolling and watering. 
The "a Bard courts are ina thatched building near the southern or 
Lothian Road end of the same open space. Till 1881 the building 
was in the form of a cross of four equal limbs lying north, south, 
east, and west, each limb forming abadminton court and leaving a 
square space in the centre for on-lookers, In 1881 a new court was 
formed by lengthening the northern limb, and the western limb was 
turned into dressing rooms. Cricket is played on the open ground 
to the east of the we Lines. The cricket ground isa rectangular 

ace of about 200 yards by 150 enclosed b posts and chains. At 

middle of the west side is the anion including a central 
room with dressing rooms atthe south end and the buffet, store room, 
and cook-room at the north end, The Gymkhana race course, of 
which the winning post was in front of the pavilion, has fallen into 
disuse and Gymkhana races are now run on the regular Race Course 
(95). Pigeon-shooting is carried on in the open ground behind the 
Ordnance Lines about 300 yards north of the eric tpavilion. Polo 
is played on the ground bounded by the Rest Camp, the old Sappers’ 
Lines, on the Sag Se road, and the Staunton ney The Golf course 


is partly over the Polo round and partly on the d to the east 
stretching to the Ghorpadi Barracks. esi ; 


1 Other woods have been tried t the y bat for smal 
Prodace such charcoal as fer wend. Praoarpe Jotuth: Beanie waist went ae, 
gardens and sugarcane fields, iy likely to be 
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The Gyuxastus, which is one of the finestin the Bombay Presidency, 
is between St, Andrew's church and the Soldiers’ Institute about 450 
yards east of St. Mary's church. It was built by Government in 
1872 and was ager early in 1873. The building is eighty feet oe 
by fifty-two wide and has two wings (50° by 30") one for a school 
arms and the other a recruits’ gymnastic drill room. It has also 
dressing rooms for officers and men and an office. The institution 
is solely for the use of soldiers and military officers, The staff 
includes, besides the Inspector of Gymnasiums in the Bombay 
Presidency, one serjeant-major as chief instructor, and two assistant 
instructors. All officers, non-commissioned officers, and men sent 
for instruction to the Poona Central Gymnasium have to pass a 
gymnastic course, The ordinary course lasts three months and a 
epecial gymnastic instructor's course lasts cight months, The chief 
appliances in the hse a are a horizontal bar, parallel bars, 
vaulting horse, vaulting bar, bridge ladder, rope ladder, inclined 
ladder, ladder plank, trapezium, shelf, octagon, prepared wall, 
mast, jumping stand, row of rings, pairs of rings, slanting poles, 
vertical poles, climbing ropes, vertical ropes and poles, horizontal 
beams, turning pole, elastic ladder, and dumb and bar bells. Every 
year about four officers and 700 non-commissioned officers and men 
are SHES er ansenes, and ten officers and twenty non-commissioned 
officers and men are taught fencing. The voluntary yearly 
attendance averages thirty officers and 11,594 non-commissioned 
officers and men. Men attending the gymnasium are taught to swim 
in a switaming bath attached to the gymnasium, 

Hoxkar’s Buroce, 498 feet long by 16’ 3” broad, spans the Mutha 
between Poona and Kirkee east of the Deccan College, 354 miles from 
the Poona post office, The bridge is carried by nineteen arches 
varying in span from 12° 8" to 22°5". The height of the roadway 
above the river bed is thirty-three feet. The side protections of the 
bridge are modern and consist of teak railings carried on corbets 
against the face of the spandrils of the arches to leave the full width 
ot the bridge roadway ideas for traffic," 

About sixty yards south-west of the south end of Holkar’s Bridge, 
and 345 miles from the Poona post office, in an oblong enclosure 
(90° by 70’), is a temple raised to Vithoji Holkar and his wife who 
committed sai in hishonour. It is now called the temple of Ma- 
hadev. It is an oblong courtyard enclosed by a nine feet wall with 
a shrine (15’ by 15’ by 10’) at the south-west end of the courtyard. 
The shrine has the usual anteroom with side niches and a receas 
containing two lings surmounted by a cu about nine feet high. 
In front of the shrine is a low stone platform with a small stone 
bull or Nandi and a slab carved with footprints, Other objects in 
the : are a small basil stand, an Egle marmelos or bel 
tree, and in a corner the pedestals of the two lings which are in the 
shrine and originally stood on the Nandi platform. The temple 
ip by one of the Holkars, and is maintained by the present 
Holkar. 





1 Colonel Ducat, R. E, 
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The Jamseta1 Bunn isa masonry dam across the Mula-Mutha about 
one and a half miles north of the post-office. Its length is 853 feet 
and the width of its paved top 16} feet. The lower side is vertical 
with a greatest height of 17 feet above the rocky bed of the river. In 
the centre of the dam are four sluices, consisting of arched openings 
in the masonry 6° by 74' with semicircular tops, closed by planked 
doors sliding vertically in grooves cut in the masonry. On the 
upstream side, except in front of the sluices, a paved slope, at one in. 
wales oo from the betogtlie the dam to the river bed. The Se 

is gentle appears to have been to prevent the lodgment 

above the aia; ah shies ore effectually gained by the use of sluice 
gates. The dam formed part of a system of works for supplying the 
cantonment with water, which was drawn from above the dam 
through a tower inlet and filter beds, whence it was ped, 
originally by bullocks, and afterwards by steam, through iron pipes 
leading to the cantonment. These have now been superseded by the 
Khadukvasla water works. These water works and the dam were 
completed in 1850 by Captain Studdert, R. E. at a cost of £25,750 
(Rs. 2,57,500) of which £17,305 (Rs. 1,73,050) were contributed by 
Sir Jamsetji Jijibhdi. Bart. after whom the dam was named. 

Within suburban municipal limits, on the right bank of a small 
stream that runs north, about five hundred yards east of the Koregaon 
railway crossing, is a rectangular walled énclosure. A wall divides 
it inside into two unequal parts, the western half belonging to the 
Konkan Jews or Bene-Israels, and the eastern half to other Jews. 

Near the Native Infantry Lines are some old tombs of Bene-Israel 
Jew soldiers and Native officers. The site has been long unused. 


The Kirker Barracks, 386 miles from the Poona post office, have 
been built at various times. The present main barracks are seven hand- 
some stone-built two-storeyed buildings, each with room for forty-six 
men, These barracks, with their cook-rooms wash-rooms and out- 
houses, were built in 1870-71 at a cost of £114,353 (Rs. 11,43,530). 
In addition to these seven main barracks, three old single-storeyed 
barracks are used as a gymnasium, coffee shop, and reading and 
ga bi rooms. .A canteen was built in 1827 anc a library in 1866-67. 
A hospital was built in 1830, containing six wards with beds for 
seventy-six male patients and a hospital for fourteen female patients, 
The Royal Artillery Riding School (154’x 54’) was built in 1849. 
These barracks have tile-roofed gun-sheds for three batteries and 
stabling built between 1864 and 1871. The gun-sheds and stabling 
consist of two iron-roofed stables, each housin thirty-four horses, 
built in 1864-65; two iron roofed stables, each Rowaba fifty horses, 
built in 1866-67; and four iron roofed stables, each housing sixty 
horses, built in 1870-71. 

. K seca! i ee for the defeat of the army of the last 

eshwa Dayiriv (1796-1817) by a small body of Britis! troops 6 
5th of Noveubes 1817. 3 ee hs 
eS “st eee 

1 This account is chiefly com Sey 7 yore 
Pendhéri and Maratha War Papers, 119-123; and Blacker asta oe Mk: 
64-69. Since theaccount was ,written, Mr, Elphinstone's description of the battle 


with a map has been published in Sir T, E, Cole ‘ooke's Life, I, 352-386, 
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For more than a year the relations between the British 
Government and the Peshwa had been strained. In July 1516, the 
murder of Gangidhar Shastri, the Gaikwar’s agent, when under 
British special protection, the favour shown by the Peshwa to 
Trimbakji Denglia, Gangidhar’s murderer, the Peshwa’s failure, 
in spite of ample means, to provide his contingent of troops, and his 
intrigues with Sindin, Holkar, the Raja of Nagpur, and the 
Pendharis, determined the Marquis of Hastings, then Governor 
General, to make such on agreement with the Peshwa as would 
prevent him from defeating the object of the treaty of Bassein (Dec. 
31, 1802). In April 1817, before concluding any agreement, the 
Governor General insisted that the Peshwa should promise to give 
up Trimbakji Denglia. For weeks the Peshwa evaded the Resident's 
demand, till, on the &th of May, Poona was surrounded by British 
troops. Then, under the influence of Moro Dikshit, one of his 
Brahman advisers, who strongly opposed a breach with the English, 
the Peshwa issued a proclamation offering a reward for the capture 
of Trimbakji Denglia, and, as a security for his good faith, handed 
to the British the hill-forts of Purandhar, Smhgad, and Raygad. 
The new treaty was then considered, and, in June, after long 
discussion, the Peshwa agreed to the terms which had been drawn 
up by Mr. Elphinstone according to the Governor General's 
instructions. Under this treaty the Peshwa admitted that Trimbakji 
was Gangidhar’s murderer, and promised to show him no favour and 
to do his best to have him seized and handed to the British. He 
en 1 to have no dealings with any court except through the 
British Resident, and, instead of the contingent of troops which he 
had always failed to furnish, he undertook to make over to the British, 
lands yielding revenue enough to support a force of 5000 cavalry 
3000 infantry and a due proportion of ordnance. This treaty, which 
is known as the treaty of Poona, was concluded on the 14th of June 
1817. In accordance with the treaty, after a slight delay, the 
Peshwa’s share of Gujarét, the North Konkan, the fort of 
Ahmadnagar, and the territories of Dharwir and Kushgal, were 
made over to the British, the strength of the Peshwa’s cavalry was 
reduced, and, except a battalion about 500 strong kept in the Peshwa’s 

y, the brigade which had been raised by the Peshwa in 1813 and 

rilled and officered by Englishmen was placed under British control 
and called the Poona Auxiliary Force.' In July the Peshwa went 
on we pigrmage to Pandharpur and from Pandharpur to Mahuli the 
sacred meeting of the Yenna and the Krishna near Sitdra, At 
Mihuli he was visited by Sir John Malcolm, the Governor General's 
Agent*for the Deccan. The Peshwa complained of the harshness 
of the recent treaty. At the same time he professed so warm a regard 
for the British, and so fully admitted his dependence on British 
support, that Sir John Malcolm was satisfied that whatever his 
feeling might be, interest would force him to remain friendly. He 
advised the Peshwa to show his goodwill to the English by joining 
with them in putting down the Pendharis, Nothing, Bajirav declared, 

1 This brigade was chiefly composed of men from the Company's districts in 
Hindustan. On entering the battalion the men took an oath of faithfulness to 


the Peshwa, bot, of their own accord, they added the proviso, #0 long as the Peahwa 
continues in alliance with the British Government, 
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would give him more pleasure than to take part in this work, and, 
with this object, Sir John Malcolm allowed him to enlist fresh troops. 
Mr. Elphinstone had no faith in Bajirév’s promises, and, by the help 
of two friends, Yashvantriy Ghorpade a Maratha, and Ba jipant 
Nitu a Bréhman, was kept informed of Béjirdv's plans. Bapu 
Gokhle was made chief minister and nearly a million sterling was 
given him to ensure the support of the Marétha chiefs and 
nobles. Bhils and Rémeshis were enlisted and special missions were 
sent to Nagpur and to the camps of Holkar and Sindia. On the 
Sth of September the Governor General, informed by Mr. Elphinstone 
of the Peshwa’s desi wrote to the Directors: ‘We cannot rely 
on the fidelity of the Peshwa — when it is ensured by the 
immediate sense of our power. persevering perfidy of his 
attempts, after the most solemn assurances of contrition for the past, 
and of scrupulous good faith for the future, forbid any reliance on 
him.’ ? 

On his return to Poona, at the end of September, the Peshwa 
continued to push on his preparations for war. His army was 
strengthened, his forts were repaired stored and garrisoned, and 
orders were issued to make ready his fleet. Of two parts of the 
scheme the Peshwa took personal charge, the Resident's murder and 
the bribery of the British troops. ie opposed Mr. Elphinstone’s 
murder and the attempt was put off till the arrival of Tribal Denglia 
and his Bhils. Great efforts were made to shake the loyalty of the 
British troops. The families of some whose homes were in Ratnagiri 
were seized and their destruction was threatened unless the men came 
over to the Peshwa, Large sums were spent in bribery. One 
native officer wus offered £1000 (Rs. 10,000) and £5000 (Rs. 50,000) 
were advanced to an agent in the hope that he might corrupt some 
of the British officers, At their last meeting, on the 14th ober, 
the Peshwa complained to Mr. Elphinstone of his loss of power. He 
still professed friendship for the British and promised to send his 
troops against the Pendharis ds soon as the Dasara was over. On 
Dasara Day, 19th October, Bajiriv held a great review. He treated 
the Resident with marked discourtesy, and during the review allowed 
a body of horse to dash down on the British force as if to attack it. 
After the Dasara, instead of sending his troops against the Pendharis, 
ci ler tl aes their strength by summoning fresh parties from 

e8. 

Mr. Elphinstone was satisfied that the Peshwa would attack him 
before many days were over, Messages were sent to hurry on the 
European regiment on its march from Bombay, and to General 
Smith, who was at Ahmadnagar, to keep a force ready at Sirur. 
Besides Mr. Elphinstone's escort of two companies of Bengal Native 
Tnfantry at the Residency and the Peshwa’s battalion? of the Poona 
Auxiliary Force under Major Ford at Dépuri, the British force 
consisted of about 1200 men of the Sixth and Seventh Regiments of 
Native Infantry? and two guns under the command of Colonel Burr, 





1 ee asl and cera War Papers, 114, 115, 
© Cetalls were: about 500) infantry, a few cavalry, and three ix-pounder 
*The details were; second battalion I, Regt. N. {. ie 
Wl, ace. wn = : Regt. y he second battalion VL Regt. 
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who were camped at Gdrpir on the right bank of the Mutha river. 
This position, which is near the Collector’s office close to the 
northern outskirts of Poona, had been chosen in 1803 by the Duke 
of Wellington to guard the town. It was well suited for guarding 
the town, but, with an unfriendly force in the city, the position 
was far from safe. High-hedged gardens coming close to 
the lines gave assailants an easy approach and the disaffected oa 
safe escape. On the 25th and two following days bodies of 
horse camped round the British lines, a strong corps of Gosdvis 
took a position on the Vénavdi uplands to the east, and the 
Vinchurkar’s horse with some infantry and guns posted themselves 
to the west between the Residency and Bhamburda village, The 
Maritha commanders were eager for an immediate attack. On the 
pe ee of the 28th their guns were yoked, their horses saddled, 
their infantry ready to advance. But the Peshwa wavered and 
the night passed in consultation, Next day (29th) Mr. Elphinstone 
sent to the Peshwa complaining that his troops were pressing on the 
British lines and asking him to order them to withdraw. The 
message caused great excitement. Gokhle was for instant attack. 
But again the Peshwa was undecided. The work of winning over 
the British troops was not yet completed and every day was addin 
to the Maratha vires Another night passed in consultation an 
next afternoon, A forced march of abet thirty miles brought the 
European regiment into the Garpir cantonment, On the first of 
November, leaving a company to guard Garpir and 250 men to 
strengthen the Resident's escort, Colonel Burr’s force, about 800 
European Infantry and 1200 Native Infantry with six guns,! crossed 
the Mutha and marched three miles north to Kirkee. North of 
Poona, across the Mutha river, with the Bhamburda hills on the 
west and the Mula winding along the north and east, stretches 
a slightly rolling plain, Except a belt of arable land on the left 
bank of the Mutha and a fringe of watered and fenced a 
along the right bank of the Mula, the plain is bare and open, 
Beyond the end of the Bhamburda hills a low ridge stretching 
north-east rises slightly to the vi of Kirkee, driving the 
Mula north in a dee nd that half surrounds the village The 
camp was pitched in the low land to the east of the village, the left 
resting on Holkar’s Bridge (75) and the right on the rise of Kirkee 
village, the site of the Powder Magazine. This rising ground 
commands the plain, which, with one or two slight dips and rises, 
falls south to the line of the Poona-Bombay road. Behind the 
road to the right stretch the Bamburda or Ganeshkhind hills, and, 
to the left, beyond the Mutha valley, rise the sharp temple-crowned 
073 of Parvati and the distant Sinhgad hills. About a mile and a 
alf west of the Kirkee camp, on the left bank of the Mula, lay 
Dapuri, the head-quarters of Major Ford’s battalion’; about a mile to 
the east was Holkar's aidge ; and nearly three miles to the south, 
along the right bank of the Mula, lay the Re idency with a garrison 


1 The details were : The Bombay European Regiment, two battalions I. Regiment 
N. I, two battalions VI. Regiment N. L, and one battalion VIL RB ment N. I. Of 
the six guns two were iron twelve-pounders, the four were apparently six-pounders. 
See Blacker'’s Mardtha War Memoir, 64, 
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Chapter XIV. of about 400 men. The straight road from Kirkee to the Residency 
Disses passed along the right bank of the river, but there was a second 
path over Holkar’s Bridge along the left bank of the Mula and 
ee across a ford jun Nekend the Residency. On the first and second of 
Chee November Colonel Burr prepared a post at Kirkee for his stores 
= eae and munition and Mr. Elphinstone examined the ground near Kirkee, 
(30), fixed a ford forthe passage of the Dapuri guns, and impressed on 
the commanding officers that if matters came to a crisis, the two 
British detachments should march out, join, and attack the 
Maxtsnte. ee ae t the British from G a — 
tly en e Mardthds. Garpir was plundered; Lieute- 
Sat haw, an officer of the Bombay ona to Bombay was 
attacked, wounded, and robbed in open day by one of Bdjiriv’s 
onal followers ; the ministers spoke of the British with contempt, 
ritish officers were insulted, and Maratha troops pushed forward 
close to the Residency. Mr. Elphinstone warned the Peshwa 
that if they advanced further the Maratha — would be treated 
as enemies, and ordered the light battalion and the auxiliary horse 

at Sirur to march into Poona. On hearing that the Sirur 
had been sent for, the Peshwa determined to wait no on ger e 
ordered the Residency to be destroyed and all the British killed, 
except Dr. Coats, whose medical skill had once saved his life, 
and Major Ford, the commandant of the subsidiary force, if he 
apructt to stand neutral, Moro Dikshit, who was attached to Major 
ord, visited him and tried to persuade him to remain neutral. But 
Major Ford refused to desert Inia countrymen and withdrew from 

Poona to his camp at Dipuri. 

On the morning of the fifth, the din of preparation rose from the 
city, the Maratha troops drew closer to the Residency, and a battalion 
took ground between it and the company which been left at 
Girpir. Mr, Elphinstone sent a message to the Peshwa calling on 
him to keep to his promise and lead his troops against the Pendharis. 
About two in the afternoon one Vithoji Naik Gdéikwdér came from 
the Peshwa. He told Mr. Elphinstone that his master had heard 
that the Resident had sent for reinforcements, that he feared that, as 
had happened in June, Poona would again be surrounded by British 
troops, and that if Mr. Elphinstone did not send away the European 
regiment, reduce the strength of the native brigade, and move the 
cantonment to a ee to be named by him, the Peshwa would leave 
the city. Mr. Elphinstone replied that the Peshwa had no right to 
demand and that he had no power to order the British troops to be 
moved. Vithoji Naik complained and threatened and left warnin 
Mr. Elphinstone that if he did not do as the Peshwa wished evi 
would come, As soon as Vithoji left Mr, Elphinstone called in the 
gue from Garpir, and sent Mr. Grant, afterwards Captain Grant 

uff, along the ridge that stretches west to Bhamburda to watch 
what went on in Poona. Infantry were gathering on the slopes of 
the Bhamburda hills, and filling the space between the Residency 
and Ganeshkhind, and south towards the city, where it was not 
covered with corn, the lowland was full of horsemen, On Vithoji’s 
return Bajirdy was seen to withdraw to Parvati. For an hour 
the city was still. Then, about three o’clock, in spite of the 
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ill-omened breaking of the staff of the Golden Streamer, Bajirav, 
satisfied of Parvati’s favour, gave the order to attack. The masses 
of troops in front of the town began to move, and with the trampling 
and neighing of horses, the rush of riders, and the rumble of gun- 
wheels, endless streams of horsemen poured from every outlet of 
the town. From the fields between the city and the Residency, 
scared by the uproar, antelopes bounded away, husbandmen fled, 
and bullocks broke from their yokes and gallopped off. The moving 
wall of horsemen, with a roar like that of the Cambay tide, 
mene all before it, crushed the hedges and the standing corn, 
and, laying every barrier low, filled the valley from the river to the 
hills. To defend the Residency against such a host was hopeless. 
Messengers were sent to Colonel Burr at Kirkee and to Captain 
Ford at Dapuri directing them to move out, join their troops, and 
advance to meet the Mardthés. Mr. Elphinstone and his escort of 
about 500 men forded the Mula behind the Residency, ond, passing 
along the left bank of the river, crossed again by Holkar’s bridge. 
They had hardly left the Residency when the Maridthis dashed into 
the enclosure, tore up the trees, and setting fire to the buildings, 
burnt them to ashes, destroying Mr. Elphinstone’s books and papers 
and everything he had except the clothes on his back. 

At Kirkee, Colonel Burr, oi | his camp standing, and sending 
part of the second battalion of the Sixth Regiment and two twelve- 
pounder iron guns to guard the post at Kirkee, marched about a mile 
towards Poona. Here he was joined by the Resident with his 
guard. The ee European Regiment, the Resident's escort, 
and a detachment of the second battalion of the Sixth Regiment 
were placed in the centre, the first battalion of the Seventh 
Regiment with two guns on the left, and the second battalion of 
the First Regiment with two guns on the right. It was now about 
four o'clock, and after a short pause, as Major Ford’s force was 
seen drawing near, Colonel Burr advanced to the attack. 


The Maréthds held a strong position about a mile and a half in 
front of the British, On the Maratha left the Vinchurkar’s and 
Moropant's horse with the Golden Streamer held the base of the 
hill in front of Ganeshkhind, a line of infantry and fourteen guns 
filled the centre, and on their right towards the Residency lay a 
large body of infantry and cavalry, their front strengthened by o 
rivulet and walled gardens. Behind, back to the bank of the Mut 
the plain was full of horsemen line after line as far as the eye could 
see. As the British advanced, the fire of their right infantry caused 
much loss among the Maritha skirmishers and damped the Mardthés’ 
spirit as they had believed that the British sepoys would not fight. 
At Parvati the fainthearted Peshwa, seeing the ready advance 
of the British, lost courage, and sent word to Gokhle that he was 
not to fire the first gun. Gokhle, as he was riding up and down the 
ranks chiding and cheering his men, caught sight of the Peshwu's 
messenger, and, knowing what message he was likely to bring, 
opened a battery of nine ; moved a strong corps of rocket camels 
to his right, and pushed forward heavy masses of cavalry, which, 
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advancing at speed, swept over the plain nearly sur ing the smal] 
body of British troops. Major Ford was still about 1000 yards to 


the west of the — line, —_— Moro Dikshit and ee 
Rastiis, at the head of a large ‘y of horse, eager to show that 
the Peshwa’s a of their loyalty were unfo charged 
Ford’s battalion. Ford threw back his right wing, and, waiting till the 
enemy were close at hand, met them with so deadly a fire that, with 
the loss of their leader Moropant, they wheeled to the left and — 


ing on were finally scattered by the iron guns posted at 
Kirkes When Ford joined the snk Vaaiien Geka were moved from 
the right to the centre and coe eh done the Seventh Regiment 
was sent to the rear to keep off the Maritha horse. Meanwhile, on 
the left, 3000 trained Arabs and Gosivis, under a Portuguese named 
De Pinto,' passing from the centre of the Maratha line along the 
enclosures and watered land near the Mula, reached the ing plain, 
tly near the ruined water-channel behind Rose Hill house, 

aa formed in front of the first battalion of the Seventh and the 
second battalion of the Sixth Regiments. At sight of their red coats 
and colours the English sepoys pushed forward, and, in their 
eagerness to close, broke from the line. Gokhle saw the disorder, and, 
raising the Golden Streamer, followed by several of his highest 
officers and a picked body of 6000 horse, charged from the right 


along the British line. Seeing the danger Colonel Burr took hi 
post with the colours of the Seventh, a regiment he had formed 
and led for years, stopped the uit of De Pinto’s battalion, and 


ealled on his men to keep their and show themselves worthy of 
his training. As he passed along the line Gokhle’s horse was wounded 
and he was forced to retire, Other officers took his place .and they 
were dashing into the broken British line, when, close in front, the 
foremost horses floundered in a deep morass, and rolling over disordered 
the ranks behind and offered an easy aim to the British fire. 
About 300 horsemen stroggled through the morass and attacked 
the British flank, but were forced to retire before some companies 
of Europeans who pushed on to support the Seventh Regiment,’ 
As the British line advanced, the Maratha centre and left withdrew, 
driving off their guns. The strong body of infantry on their right, 
sheltered by the stream bed and garden enclosures, for a time ¢ 
the British left. Butskirmishers were thrown forward and they were 
foreed to give way. The English now held the Maratha position, 
and as night was falling and the enemy were broken and scattered, 
rsuit was stayed and the British troops returned, Colonel Burr’s 
rigade to Kirkee and Major Ford’s to Dépuri, reaching their 
camps about eight at night. 





‘According to some accounts the Portuguese tomb to the north of Garden Reach 
marks De Pinto's grave, ‘This seems to be ainistakeas De Pinto is mentioned (Pendhari 
and gn yas je) after She battle of Kirkee as ok ing charge of Hunter and 

Orson, two En comets, who cure : hen 

ad. “Bee Pelow Ural m were captured by the thason the Bombay 

account in the text, , sing the a discrepancy between 
Grant Duff's 6000 Maritha horse (653) snd Hlacker' (Maratha ‘War Momaz, 65) 300 
resolute Marith4s, Neither side knew of this morass, It was probably due to the 
very heavy late rains, Grant Duff's Marithds, 653. 
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The British loss was eighty-six killed and wounded, fifty of whom 
were sepoys and one, Lieutenant Falconer, a European officer Of 
the Marithds 500, including the minister Moro Dikshit, were killed 
and wounded. 

Two thousand eight hundred infantry, several of them disaffected 
and only 800 of 7 Europeans, broken into two bodies, almost 
without cavalry, and with only seven six~pounder and two twelve- 


pounder guns, in an open plain covered by the enemy’s horse, had’ 


marched against and scattered an army of 20,000 cavalry and 8000 
infantry armed with fourteen guns.* 

Of the British troops the Marathds of Major Ford's subsidiary force 
deserted, and part of his newly raised horse were allowed to wi w. 
But, of the regular sepoys, in spite of the Peshwa's bribes and threats, 
not one left the British colours. Colonel Burr, the commanding 
officer, though crippled by paralysis, laid his plans with wise care 

and in the thickest of the fight remained firm and cool? The victory 
was mainly due to Mr, Elphinstone who had secured the presence of 
the European regiment, freed the troops from the dangers of their 
former camp, planned the meeting of the two divisions of the force, 
insisted on an advance in aut of the openness of the plain and the 
cloud of Martha horse, and throughout the day inspirited the troops 
by his brilliant gallantry. 

Vincent de Paul's Roman Catuonic Caourcn building, 107° 6" long 
yy 42’ 3"' broad, is 120 yards north-east of the Kirkee Artillery 

ess and 3°62 miles from the Poona post office. It was originally a 
Protestant church. 


Cueist Cuvrcn in the Artillery Lines at Kirkee and 3:75 miles 
from the Poona post office is 150 foot from east to west and seventy- 
five feet broad at the chancel. It was consecrated by Bishop Carr 
in 1841 and has seats for 600 persons. A brass is let into the 
floor in front of the west entrance and over it are two regimental 
colours. ‘The brass bears the inscription : 

In commemoration of the past history of the 23rd Regiment, Bombay 


Native Light Infantry, the above colours, are, by permission, placed in 
this ohuroh, 1870. 


In front of the reading desk is another handsome brass to the 
memory of Captain Avicar Carey, of the Royal Horse Artillery. 
The church has several handsome tablets erected by regiments to 
officers and men of their corps who died during service in India, 
There is a tablet to three officers of the Fourth Queen’s Own Light 





' The details are: Artillery, two laskars wounded ; Bombay European Regiment, 
one private killed, one wounded ; second battalion First European Regiment, one 
private killed, one Lieutenant (Falconer) died of his wounds, one Aawilddr, one medi, 
one waterran, five privates wounded; second battalion VI, Native Infantry, killed 
four privates, wounded ten privates; first battalion VII. Native Infantry, killed one 
hevdiddr, one ndit, one drummer, nine privates ; wounded one handlddr, three ndiks, 

irty-four privates, Major Ford's Batta killed one private ; wounded one jamdddr, 
one Aavdilddr, five privates. Colonel Burr, Pendhdri and Maritha War Papers, 123, 

1 Resides this force, the Peshwa had 5000 horse and 2000 foot at Parvati. 

Duff's Marithis, 64 note 1. 

3-Two of Colonel Burr's attendants were shot by his side, a ball hia horse's 

bead and another went through his hat. Grant Duff's Mardthds, note 2. 
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Dragoons, who died in Sind in the campaign of 1838, and 
one to ae ae of the 14th King’s Light D who died 
between 1841 and 1859, twenty-five of them ed in action. 
A third tablet is to ninety non-commissioned officers of the same 
regiments, who died or were killed during the same campaigns, 
three of them in action at Ramnagar in the North-West 
Provinces, There are two other tablets to officers of the same 
regiments, 

Laxpi Briper. See above Bridges (pp. 284-285). 

Laxe Fire’ can be most easily reached by the Poona and Sinhgad 
road. The dam, which is at the end of the lake nearest Poona, 
is about ten miles south-west of St. Mary’s church (109). Between 
Parvati hill (90) and Khadakvasla village the road thrice crosses the 
Right Bank Canal, On nearing Khadakvasla the great masonry dam 
3687 feet long and ninety-nine feet high, rises above the village and 
over a fine grove of young babhul trees in the old river bed. The 
lake itself does not show till the dam is almost reached, when the 
lowest stretch, about two miles long and three quarters of a mile 
broad, comes into view. From the first stretch the lake winds 
about eleven miles up the valley, nowhere broader than three 
quaters of a mile, e a broad river rather than a lake. In 
sailing up the lake, on the south, beyond a level belt of cropped 
land, stands the mass of Sinhgad, its lower teak-clad and 
ravines rising into bare slopes with patches of tillage, 
crowned by the lofty wall-like <P of the fort; to the west 
Torna tops the nearer ridges ; to the north bare sl 
with a few stunted teak trees lead to pee Bs of rounded 
of which Bhénbiva is the centre. The the lake are bare. 
No weeds or reeds fringe the margin, and, except a patch of 
mangoes and bébhuls on the south bank near the dam, the u 
slopes are treeless. Following the windings of the lake, about 
eight miles from the dam, the village of Sangrun and a large 
banian tree mark the spot where the Mutha from the north 
joins the lake almost at right angles. When the lake is 

Il an arm stretches about three quarters of a. mile up the 
Mutha, and the main body passes up the Musa valley 
narrowing and winding between lofty banks. Four miles 
beyond , at the village of Kuran, on the north bank of 
the lake, is the ap ES two streams both of which bear the name 
of Musa. When full the lake passes a little more than a mile up 
the northern Musa and a mile up the southerm Musa, Both of these 
branches are very narrow as, atits greatest height, the lake does little 
more than fill the river beds. About the end of May, when the lake 
is at its lowest, its water does not pass up the Mutha and not more 
than a mile anda half up the Musa beyond Sangrun. From Sinhgad 
even when it is full e Fife makes little show. The broad lower 
reach near the dam is seen, but many of the upper windings are hidden 
by spurs of the hill and by the high banks of the Tacs: Except 
afew watercourses and spits of soft soil, the hard bare banks of 





1 Contributed by Mr, J, McL. Campbell, C.8, 
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Lake Fife offer neither food nor cover for birds. There are no weeds 
rushes or other water plants, no islands, and no trees and 
bushes, only a broad unbroken expanse of deep blue water washing 
a clean, bare, and hard shore. 

Such! a lake can have no large number either of resident or of 
migrant birds, During the hot season, until the end of September, 
hours may be spent on the lake without seeing a dozen different 
kinds of birds, and even during the cold weather, when the number 
of kinds greatly increases, considering the vast sheet of water and 
the wide range of bank, the number of birds on or by the lake 
is very esits The few moderately large flights of coots, duck, 
and teal that, at suitable seasons, a on the lake seem to resort 
to it only as a safe midday resting place when they cannot remain 
undisturbed in the neighbouring watercourses and other feedin 

ds, Fifty-five kinds of birds have been noted: The 

t Fulica atra, the Blackbacked Goose Sarkidiornis melanonotus, 
the Whistling Teal Dendrocygna javanica, the Ruddy Shieldrake 
Casarca rutila, the Shoveller Spatula clypeata, the potted billed 
Duck Anas pecilorhyncha, the Gadwall Chaulelasmus streperus, the 
Pintail Duck Dafila acuta, the Wigeon Mareca penelope, the common 
Teal Querquedula crecea, the Bluewinged T Querquedula circia, 
the Redheaded Pochard Fuligula ferina, and the Tufted Duck Fudi- 
gula cristata. Occasionally on a muddy spit or bank may be seen a 
small group of Flamingos Phenicopterus roscus, some Spoonbills 
Platalea leucorodia making a short halt in their migration, some 
Pelican Ibis Tantalus leucocephalus, and Shell Ibis Anastomus oscitans. 
The mournful whistle or the sight of the Curlew Numenius lineatus 
is rare, and, though so numerous by other Deccan lakes, the Demoi- 
sello Crane kalam or Anthropoides virgo is only occasionally seen. 
The Black and the White Storks Ciconia nigra and C. alba are rare 
visitants, The Night Heron Nycticoraz griscus is not common. The 
Whitenecked Stork Melanopelargus episcopus, the Blue Heron Ardea 
cinerea, the Large the Smaller and the Little Egrets Herodias torra 
H. intermedia and H. garzetta, the Cattle Egret Bubulcus coromandus, 
the Pond Heron Ardeola grayii, the Small Swallow Plover Glareola 
lactea, the Indian Ringed Plover Aigialitis curonicus, the Redwattled 
Lapwing Lobivanellus indicus, the Yellowwattled Lapwing Lobipluvia 
matabarica, the Little Stint Zringa minuta, the Spotted Sandpiper 
the Green Sandpiper and the Common Sandpiper, Actitis glareola 
A. ochrophus and A. hypoleucus, the rete Go and the Little 
Greenshanks Totanus glottis and T. stagnatilis, and the Stilt 
Himantopus candidus are all fairly common. Here and there ma 
be seen clusters of the Little Cormorant Phalacrocoraz pygmaus, ad 
more rarely the Little Grebe Podiceps minor and the Indian 
snake-bird Plotus melanogaster. Three species of Kingfishers Halcyon 
smyrnonsis, Alcedo bengalensis, and Ceryle rudis, are fairly common, 
as are the Small Marsh Tern Hydrochelidon hybrida, and the Black- 
bellied Tern Sterna melanogastra. The Gullbilled Tern Gelocheli- 
don anglica is less common. Of Snipe, the shores of the lake have 
practically none but a very few of four species, the Pintailed 
the Common and the Jack Callinago sthenura, G. gallinaria, and 


a 
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G. gallinula, and the Painted Snipe Rhynchea bengalensis, together 
with, a few imens of the Pheasant-tailed Jacana Hydrophasianus 
chirurgus, the Water Hen Gaillinula chloropus, and the White- 
breasted Water Hen Erythra phenicura, frequent the reedy patch 
of marsh and pool which lies close Welow. this great dam. Close 
below the dam, in the early morning and evening when they are in 
flight to and from their feeding grounds a few duck and teal, and, by 
beating, a few snipe may be shot. At several points along the canal 
between the Lake and Parvati are marshy peice which occasionally 
hold snipe and teal. Still on the whole, even with the aid of a boat 
on the lake, little sport can be had at Lake Fife, 

Of the eighty-six kinds of shore and water birds which are known 
to frequent the Deccan these fifty-five have been noted at Lake Life. 
The list is not exhaustive as the locality has not been closely studied, 
The knowledge of the lake is also incomplete. 

Twenty-one species of fish have been taken and noted. These 
are Ambassis nama gdnde-chiri, Gobius giuris kharpa, Mastacembelus 
armatus cdmbat or him, Ophiocephalus striatus ddkhu, Ophiocephalus 
leucopunctatus maral, Macrones seenghala and M. cavasius singhila 
or shengal and shingti or shingata, Rita pavimentata ghogra, Pseudeu- 
tropius taakree eaidi or edyadi, Callichrous bimaculatus guglt, 
Wallago attu shivada or pari, Discognathus lamta malavya, Cirrhina 
fulungee Joli, Rasbora daniconius ddnalan, Barbus sarana fudali or 
pitule, Barbus nexastichus khadchi, Barbus malabaricus karia, Barbus 
kolus kulis or kholashi, Barbus ambassis bhondgi, Rohtee vigorsii_ 
phek, Lepidocephalichthy thermalis chikani, Nemacheilus savona 
mura, Notopterus kapirat ché/at or chambaree. 

Of these twenty-one species the writer has taken only two with 
rod and line, the pari Wallago attu up to nineteen pounds in weight 
and the fish he supposes to be Barbus malabaricus up to twelve 
pounds. The best way of fishing is trolling from a boat with spoon 
or natural bait on what is known asthe Thames snaptackle, with at 
least forty yards of line out and with a sinker between the trace and 
running line. The great secret is to fish deep. The boat on the 
lake can usually be secured through the courtesy of the Executive 
Engineer for irrigation and men to row it can be hired from the 

illage of Khadakvasla, 


The Mititany Accounts Orrices, a large two-storeyed stone build- 
ing, is in suburban municipal limits about 650 yards south-east of the 
railway station. The original main block of this building was built 
by a Mr. Mervinji Jamsetji for a hotel, but. in 1835, before it 
was finished, on the recommendation of a committee, it was bought 
for Government for £35,000 (Rs. 3,50,000). It stands on the 
Government books at a value of £43,129 18s. (Rs, 4,31,299). In 
this building are the offices of the Controller of Military Accounts, 
the Military Accountant and Com iler, the Examiner Pay 
Department, the Examiner Ordnance epartment, the Examiner 
Medical Department, the Examiner Commissariat Accounts, the 
udge ane General, the Commissary General, and the Military 

ce. 


| Some of these identifications are doubtful, Mr, H, Wenden, CE, ~ 
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The Mintrary Prison is the Central Military Prison of the 
Bombay Presidency for offenders among the European troops. It 
is a group of substantial masonry buildings along a rocky ridge to 
the south of the cantonment and near the Vanavdi Barracks, 
Except the warders’ quarters all the buildings are within an 
enclosure 700° by 1125° surrounded by a fourteen feet masonry wall. 
The prison has room for fifty prisoners in two blocks, each of 
twenty-five solitary cells. Two more blocks, each with twenty-five 
cells, were built in 1881. The ventilation and sanitary arrangements 
are on the most approved modern principles. Besides the four 
blocks, with twenty-five cellsin each, the prison buildings include a 
cookhouse, a work-shed, a chapel library and school, a hospital with 
out-houses, apothecary’s quarters, a -house, and a lavatory with 
a detached block of eight quartersfor warders. The prison was built 
by Colonel A. U. H. Finch, R.E. Executive Engineer Poona, and 
designed by him chiefly from standard plans. It was completed in 
1876, and with the additions has cost £17,682 (Rs. 1,76,820). 

Details of the Musarmin Gravevarp to the south of the 
Collector's office are given above under Garpir the Quartz Saint (68). 

The Narier Hore on Arsenal Road built in 1868 is now the 
property of a Joint Stock Limited Liability Company. It is an 
upper-storeyed building in four blocks with large porches and a 
garden over 300 yards long with four fountains. The roof is flat 
and the tops of the walls are cut in the form of battlements. The 
hotel has room for fifty-five to sixty visitors with a drawing room 
(42x 30°), dining room (20°x 50"), billiard room (36° x 16’), and 
forty-five bed rooms some of them double rooms for families, 
including a sitting room, a bed room (18'x 16°), two bath rooma, 
and adressing room. It is also provided with large stables. 

The New Judnst Barracks in Kirkee, 327 miles from the Poona 
post office, consist of sixteen blocks each with room for twenty- 
four men, Besides the barracks the buildings contain quarters for 
a sergeant-major, conductor, schoolmaster, and quartermaster 
sergeant, married men’s quarters for twelve, a school-room, a quarter- 
guard store-room and lock-up, work-shop, pontoon shed, armourer’s 
shop, solitary cells, and latrines, Attached to the barracks is a 
hospital with eight out-houses. 

Beyond the College of Science, about 400 yards south-east, where 
the Ganeshkhind road crosses the railway, 1°95 miles from the Poona 
post-office, isa knoll topped with trees and white Musalmin buildings. 
At the north foot of this rising ground a path to the right leads down a 
cutting between side walls of rock, six to eight feet high, into a rectan- 
gular enclosure which has been cut out of the rock. In the centre of the 
enclosure, part of the rock about twelve feet high has been left, and 
hewn into a circular porch or pavilion with a bull in the centre. Four 
massive square central pillars support the roof. But several of an 
outer ares of pillars with parts of the roof have fallen. From the 
porch a short passage leads to a rock-hewn temple of Malidev. It 
is a large hall with little ornament and several rows of large square 

illars. In a shrine opposite the door is a Jing which is known as 
Prscekieacy’ n. The walls and the pillars are covered with modern 
paintings of the Pandays and of some of the wonders worked by 
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Mahddev. When visited in 1882 the temple was inhabited by a band 
of Gosdvis or Bairdgis who had made several small modern shrines 
and prevented the details of the cave being examined. 


Parvati Hit, 3:23 miles from the Poona post office, is the 
bold temple-topped rock which, with bare stony sides rises 2111 
feet above mean sea level or 261 feet above the city between it and 
the lofty line of the Sinhgad hills. It is about yards south of 
the city limits and by the Sinhgad road 3:23 miles south-west 
of the post office. Up the east face of the hill runs a broad 

ved Se a ee ® see high and two or three 
feck ide ad on A a wooden rail, At the foot are two small 
stone monuments, one a pillar about a foot high and two feet round 
called Nagoba or Father Cobra. At the top of the pillar a circle 
of hooded snake-heads surrounds a central cobra whose head has 
been broken off. The other monument, a square stone pillar about 
four feet high, raised to mark a Sadhu or hoses grave, has its 
eastern face ornamented with the image of a man on horseback. 
About halfway up the hill a little altar on the left with several foot- 
— carved near it, marks the spot of the last widow-burning in 

oona. According to the Bréhmans of the hill this sacrifice took 
place in 1832. The woman’s name was Pérvati and her husband 
was Médhavrév one of the temple Bréhmans, At the top of the 

ved stairway the north-east crest of the hill is crowned by a high 
building, the underpart of cut-stone, and the two upper storeys of 
plain brick. The southern crest of the hill is crowned by a long line 
of roofless square-windowed buildings three storeys high, the ruins of 
a palace which was begun by the last Peshwa Bajirdy (1796-1817). 
It was never finished and the completed were destroyed by 
lightning, it is said, in 1816 the year before the battle of Kirkee 
(5th November 1817). 

On entering the main temple, on the north-east corner of the hill, to 
the right is a two-storeyed brick building, the ground floor with plain 
square teak pillars a8 a rest-house and the upper floor as adrum- 
room or nagirkhdna. The gate on the left opens on an eight-sided 
courtyard surrounded by a brick and cement wall about sixteen feet 
high. In this wall are a row of rest rooms, large niches Se 
chambers about four feet deep and eight long with pointed 

On the top of the wall, with @ beoed pet on the east 
and west sides, runs a with an outer battlemented wall about 
four feet hap. irs ed with loopholes. In the centre of the 
enclosure is the chief temple of Shiv, a rather handsome building in 
the ordinary modern Hindu style with a spire and gilt top, on a plinth 
about a foot above the general level. At each corner of the plinth is 
a small domed shrine, to the Sun in the south-east, to Ganesh in the 
south-west, to Parvati or Devi in the north-west, and to Vishnu in the 
north-east, Under a stone canopy between the temple and the east 
entrance gate sits a large black bull. In a separate enclosure to the 
West of the main temple is a smaller temple to Kartik Svami. To 
the south is a third temple to Vishnu. All three are in much the 
same style, in no way different from ordinary modern Hindu temple 
peng Ss - — ors and a Side crest se Ria Ya 

remains wa Déjirav’s palace which seems to have been 
planned to surround the crest of the southern half of the hill with a 
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ekirin, Thonerts leted and what was finished was destroyed b 
ightning. The north face of the chief tem lowall, from which it is said 
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Bajirsv watched the battle of Kirkee (5th November 1817), commands Pooma. 
a complete view of Poona and its neighbourhood.' To the north, Objects, 


beyond the bare rocky slopes of Parvati hill, dark-green clusters of sey 


mango trees and golden-green patches of sugarcane are broken b 
house roofs and the. gray stone towers of Garden Reach. To th 
north-west are the trees and houses of Bhamburda and further off 
the bare Ganeshkhind upland. To the north wind the peotetpe 
banks of the Mutha and the Mula, and, from the woody Kirkee plai 
beyond, stand out the English and the Catholic churches, the Artillery 
Barracks, and the Powder Works. Beyond Kirkee stretches a 
bare plain with broken irregular hills the chief peaks being 
Khandeshvar in Khed and the Sat sooped Renee of Chaskaméan. 
Towards the north-east, behind Parvati lake with its rich 

and cocoa rows of roofs stretch, thick and brown, s by 
trees, and here and there broken by high house-tops and white 
Hindu spires. The railway and Wellesley bridges span thé Mutha, 
and across the Mula stands the Deccan ami Ny and still further, 
on the border of the bare plain, the Yeravda jail. To the east, 
beyond thick house roofs, from among the trees of the Civil Lines 
and Cantonment, rise the towers of the Sassoon Hospital and the 
Council Hall, the red tower and spire of the Synagogue, the gray 
belfry of St. Paul’s and the Arsenal water tower, and the white spires 
of St. Mary’s and St. Patrick’s churches. To the east, along the 
line of the Mutha canal, beyond rich orchards and sugarcane 

a bare stony belt leads to the high ground on which stand the 


Vanavdi European Infantry Barracks and the Military Prison. To- 


the south-east and south the woods in the foreground are thinner and 
more stunted and the land rises in a bare low ridge on which, among 
a few trees, stand the Parsi Towers of Silence. To the south, the 

ound, without houses and thinly wooded, rises to bare uplands, 
and behind the uplands stretches the long range of the Sinhgad- 
Bhuleshvar hills ending westwards in the bold of Sinhgad fort. 
To the south-west, green with tillage and timber, lies the valley of 
the Mutha with the waters of Lake Fife brightening the distance. 
Behind the lake stands the lofty crest of Torna and to the west the 
bare Bhamburda hills rise to the central peak of Bhénbéva. 

Close to the north of Parvati hill, between the foot of the hill and 
the bank of the Khadakvasla canal, on the northern outskirts of Parvati 
village is one of the circles of rude stones which, over most of the 
Bombay Decean, are set up in honour of Vetdl, the Ghost King or 
Demon Lord. A rectangular space, about.thirteen yards broad by 
sixteen long, is marked by a ring of undressed stones most of them 
roughly conical. They vary in height from about six inches toa 
foot and are three to four feet apart. All are coated with whitewash 
and tip with redlead. In the middle is a rough plinth about 
twelve feet square and two feet high, and in the middle of the plinth 
are two undressed stones about two feet high and between two and 


0. it Denes ee er —————— 
1 To follow the battle Bajirav must have used a telescope. pies he used the v 
presented to him from the East India Company by Lo Valentia in I 


See Vitentia’s Travels, I. 128. 
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properly the brother of Vetaél, though the Parvati le seem to 
soneiae them the same, The autkidos ring of stones are Vetél's guards 
or sepoys. Twice a month, on the full-moon day and on the no-moon 
day, the village Mhar paints the stones with whitewash and tips 
them with sedlload: On Friday evening a Teli or oilman comes and 
offers flowers betel-leaves and a cocoanut. No animal is sacrificed 
except an occasional goat in fulfilment of a vow, The stone cog 
for Vetil and this circle of guards are said to have been put up by 
the Mhirs when Parvati village was founded.t 





1 This circle of Vetal stones does not differ from the Vetal circles found near many 
Decean villages. The circles are generally outside of the village and near the houses 
of one of the early or depressed c » the Mhirs or the Rumoshia. This Poona 
circle has the interest that it has been figured in Colonel Forbes Leslie's Early 
Races of Scotland, who su, a connection between these circles and the stone 
circles found in England, Western Europe, and other parts of the world. Thongh 
they seem to have no direct connection it may be ; that the original object 
bath of Indian and of English stone circles, as well as of the Buddhist rail round 
burial mounds, is the same, namely to keep off evil, that is evil spirits, from the 
central stone or mound. A guardian circle is equally wanted whether the object 
to be ed isastone in which a spirit or god lives, a tomb in which the relics 
(and the spirit) of the dead remain, or a atone of sacenens or an altar stone both 
of which probably in most cases were also Beth-el's or guardian's houses, That 
during his crowning, when he is especially open to the attacks of the evil eye and 
other evil influences, the king sits on the holy or guardian-posmesed Scone stone 
suggests that the origin of the old British judgment stones may have been euardian- 
possessed seats for the elders of the tribe. In this connection the value of the Votal 
circle is that it keeps fresh the early guardian idea, The centre stone is the god's 
house ; the stones in the circle are the houses of the god's watchmen, A tly 
Vetil's guards have no names. The only one of Vetal’s guards whois known by name 
in the Pasean is Bhangys Bava. Whenever offerings are made to Vetal in ment 
of a vow a chilim or hubble-bubble filled with hemp is offered to Bhangya Bava who 
takes his name from dking or hemp-water of which he is said to be very fond. The 
other guards seem to be chosen by chance out of the hosts of dAnués and pishdche, 
that is ghosts and spirits of whom Vetal isthe lord and leader, The fact that Vetal is 
shown holding a cane, ref or bef, as a eceptre, and that sometimes a cane, which is 
the exorcist’s great spirit-scarer or hiwt-lord, stands for Vetal, suggest a connection 

tween the words ref and Vetal. Twice a month at midnight on the full-moon 
and on the no-moon, like the Furious Hust of early Europe (compare Stallybrass in 
Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, 918-950), Vetal, followed by crowds of spirits each with 
4 torch inone hand and a weapon in the other, passes in ostly state, clad in 
silver and gold, with richly trapped _ciephaste horses and litters. Lucky is the 
man who sees the host, though he ge y falls in a swoon, and still Inckier the 
man who, trasting to some spell, walks to the god's litter and aska his favour. 
Vetal is human in shape, a man of a fierce and cruel countenance, He wears a 
green dress and holds mcane in his right hand and a conch shell in his left, He 
also holds in his hands a rosary of twenty-one beads of the rnc 
lanceolatus, a piece of burnt cowdung, and some flowers of the rwi Calotropia gigantea, 
a bush which he usually fastens to his right wrist and of which like the monkey god 
Hanumin he is very fond, Vetal dislikes women and never soca them. ya 
whom Vetdl possesses is held lucky and his advice ia soughtin all troubles, Though, 
as has been noticed above (p. 348) in the account of Vetal's temple in Vetal ward, 
some Vetals rise to a good social position and are worshipped by Hindus of all classes, 
high class Hindus, as a rule, hold the ordinary Vetdl worship discreditable, and, 
except stealthily, seldom perform it. The lower orders believe in Vetal, worship him, 
and pay him vows, His devotees are mainly of two classes sorcerera and athletes. 
Vetal is the sorcerers’ gol, because sorcerers wish him to give them some of his 
power over spirits ; he is the athlete's god apparently because of the strength and 
st es Beer by a man into pay Vetal has entered, 

in the Decean and in the Konkan special offerings are made to Votal 

by his votaries on the Mahdshierdira Day, that is the big day of the god Shiv ; that 
a like Maruti, wham Hindus admit to be an incarnation of Shiv or Mahddev, 
Barly fond of rwi Calotropis gigantea flowers ; that like Mahadev ho is fond of 
eae pahes and of the rudrdish or beads of the Eleocarpus lanceolatus ; that like 
© the king of spirits ; and the belief of some Konkan votaries of Vetal 
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In the Konkan, where his worship is more general among the 
middle-classes than in the Deccan, Vetal’s great day is Mahashivrdtra 
in February; in the Decean special offerings are made on that day 
also, but his chief times appear to be Holi in March-April and 
Dasara in September-October. At these times Vetdl’s stone is 
whitewashed and tipped with redlead, and flowers, sandal paste, 
milk, butter, cakes, and occasionally flesh are laid before him, The 
offerings generally go to a Mhdar or Mang who sits in the circle. 

A few paces to the south-east of Vetdl and his guard is a round 
stone and cement block of rough masonry about three feet high and 
six feet across with a stone in the centre likealing. To this central 
stone, during the time of the Peshwas (1714-1817), tigers used to be 
tied and be baited by elephants. The pillar is mow worshipped as 
Vaghoba or Father Tiger. 

Parvati Lake, nearly rectangular in form about 550 yards long by 
225 yards broad and covering an area of about twenty-five acres, lies 
about half a mile north-east of Parvati Hill and to the south of the city. 
The lake is a beautiful piece of water fringed with rich gardens and 
stately trees and with a woody island in the centre. The cost of 
making the lake and building the dam is said to have been £1357 
(Rs. 13,570), The idea of making Parvati lake seems to have occurred 
after the building of the Katraj aqueduct which passes through ond 
along the east of the lake. The stormwater overflow from the 
aqueduct used to drain into the Ambil Odha stream, which passed 
through the present lake and the waste of so much good water perhaps 
originated the Parvati lake project. The bed of the stream was 
dammed with masonry above and below the lake, and the intercepting 
channel below the lower dam was again dammed in three places to 
form smaller pools below. These smaller pools remain but are out of 
repair. The lake is still filled during the rains from the overflow of 
the Katraj aqueduct. Sluices, which are still worked, have also been 
made in the head dam to take the water of the Ambil Odha stream. 
The lake was a pleasing addition to the Hirdibig or Diamond Garden 
where Baléji the third Peshwa (1740-1761) built o pleasure house. 
A neat flight of steps with intercepting paved landings lead from the 
pleasure house to the margin of the lake. The lake was begun im 
1753 by Balaji (1740-1761) the third Peshwa, One day, according 
to the local story, when on his way to Parvati temple, Balaji, who 
was the most energetic of the Peshwéa, looked ot the works, and, 
enraged at their slow progress, got down from his elephant and began 
to pile the stones with his own hands. His retinue and officers 
followed his example and the dam,was soon made. <A piece of raised 
ground left in the centre to form an island was afterwards turned into 
a garden called the Sarasbig. A small temple of Ganpati was built 


that he is an incarnation of Mahidev suggest that Vetdl ia an early form of Mahadev 
or the great gel. 

Intermedinte between Vetal and Mahddev, higher in phase than Vetal and lower 
than Mahddev, comes Ganpati or Ganesh, who, as his name shows, like Vetil and like 
Mahidev, is the lord of spirits, Though the ideas that surround Vetdl and Ganpati 
are ruder and earlier than those of which Mahidev is the centre, it is worthy of note 
that, like all the gods of modern Brahmanism, all three phases have risen from the 
early destructive to the more modern guardian stage. In his character of po sore 
to each phase of the Ghost Lord, one of the chief healers or spirit-scarera been 
added, the cane to Vetdl, the elephant to Ganesh, and the ling tp Mahadev. 
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some time after, Ganpati’s minstrant has a monthly allowance of 
£1 10s. (Rs. 15) from the Parvati temple revenues. 

The Photozincographic Office or Government Map office is within 
suburban municipal limits about fifty s to the west of the 
post office. It fills a number of detached buildings some of them as 
old as 1831 and some built in 1868 and changed and improved in 1882. 
The buildings include an office (93' x 43’), a furniture store (33' x 17’) 
a printing press house (45’ x 23’), adraftaman’s office (55'x 17’), two 
dwelling-houses, a room (75° x 16’), a store room (32'x 16’), and a 
new main press house (89° x 30"). 

The Poona Hotel, within suburban municipal limits, at the corner 
of the Lothian and Bund Gardens roads, is about a hundred yar 
east of the post office and St. Paul's church. The hotel, which 
belongs to Messrs. Sorabji Jahdngir and Sons, was opened on the 
24th of May 1873 with eight bed rooms. It has now (1884) a large 
dining room (40° by 22’), a large drawing room (35° by 22"), twenty 
servants’ rooms, and stabling for fifteen horses and eight carriages. 
The hotel has thirty bed rooms, twelve for families in a detac 
upper-storeyed building open to the westerly breeze and eighteen 
for single visitors. The hotel terms are £10 (Rs. 100) a month and 
10s. (Rs. 5) a day. 

The Post Office in suburban municipal limits, nearly half a mile 
south-east of the railway station, is an unpretending substantial 
structure designed and built in 1873-74 by Colonel Finch, R. E. at 
a cost of £1971 (Rs. 19,710). The post office includes three rooms 
(50° by 20°), (57’ by 20°), and (16" by 20°), and quarters for the post- 
master. . 

The Poona Racz Covrse, an oval 14 miles and 31 yards in circuit, 
encircles the General Parade-ground, near the centre of the belt of 
open land that runs down the cantonment from north to south. 
The course lies between the Native Infantry lines in the west and 
the Soldiers’ Gardens in the east, and its southern end passes close 
tothe Sholdpur road. Itis aright-handed course with a straight 
run in of about a quarter of a mile from south to north, the finish 
with the Grand Stand and small Stewards Stand opposite being near 
the north-west corner. The open ground in the centre is used for 
general parades when all the t of the garrison are called out 
on field days. The whole ground slopes from west to east, The 
Grand Stand in the high ground to the west is admirably placed 
commanding every yard of the course from start to finish. As 
the present building is of no use except as a place from which to 
view the racing it is under considération to build a new stand with 
coffee, refreshment, dressing, and other rooms. The course has been 
in use for nearly thirty years. It has lately been widened and 
much improved by Colonel Burnett and is in excellent order. Since 
last year (1883) water has been laid on all round by pi from 
the “Khadakvésla canal. About one-third of the width af the 
outer side of the course is regularly used for training all the year 
round, The rest is closed by ropes, and watered when net 
so as to raise a good turf by the time of the Race meeting (arhiok 
always takes place in the month of September) to which horses come 
from all parts of India. The races are run on alternate days and 
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the meeting lasts ten days to a ea As till lately there were 
no professional book-makers in India, it was the custom to hold 
lotteries in the evening before each day’s racing. For the last two 
years professional bookmakers from England have attended the 
Bote and other large meetings in India, and as a good business is 
done it is probable that the number of professional bookmakers 
will increase. ‘The Poona meeting is very popular and the entries 
for the Arab races are always large. The two principal races are 
the Derby, for which in the last two years (1852-1883) the entries 
have been thirty-five and fifty-one and the Governor’s Cup for which 
the entries have been fifty-two and sixty-siven. The races are run 
under the Western India Turf Club rules. 

About 250 yards above its meeting with the Mula the Mutha is 
crossed by the Peninsula railway. The railway bridge, which is 
about 150 yards above the Wellesley bridge and is parallel to it, is 
752 feet long and is of twenty-one thirty-feet span ma arches. 
Tt is built of rubble masonry with coursed face work in the abutments _ 
piers and wings, and with brick work in the arches with stone ashlar 
arch quoins at the faces,’ 

The Ramnway Sration, half a mile north-west of the cantonment 
and 950 yards north of the post-office is one of the most important on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway line. The masonry buildings of 
the station comprise a station master’s office, two waiting rooms, a 
telegraph office with fourteen signallers, a booking office, and a 
large third class waiting room.- There are thirteen traffic and locomo- 
tive lines, ten of them sidings measuring 2} miles and three lines one 
the main line, another the platform line, and the third an ra Ve 
line. There are three platforms, the passenger platform 595’ lon 
20° broad and 24” high, the horse-loading platform 307’ long 20° b 
and 3’ high, and the goods platform 605’ long and 34° high with a 
varying breadth of 20° for 102 feet and of 47" for the remaining 503. 
The station yard with a greatest length of 845 yards and a greatest 
breadth of 155 yards covers an area of 95,651 square yards and is 
closed by a masonry wall. The yard has four gates to the east, two 
main entrances each 134’ wide and on either side of these two small 
gates each 5° 2° wide, and on the south one main entrance 21 fect 
wide with two small gates each 5° 2” wide on either side of it, The 
station has four sheds, an engine shed, a goods shed, a carriage shed, 
and a store shed. The engine shed, 100 feet long 39 feet broad and 
18 feet high, opens on the west and east. It is built of wronght- 
iron sides with corrugated iron eerering and roof of wrought iron 
trusses and corrugated iron covering. The gables are of brick-work, 
The goods shed, 300 feet long 25 feet broad and 124 feet high, 
opens on the north side to the railways. It is built of teak posta 
and has a teak roof with double tile covering. The south side and 
two ends are enclosed with palisade fencing and teak boardin 
with gateways at every alternate bay. The carriage shed, 20 
feet long 394 feet broad and 15} feet high, with its east and west 
ends open, is connected with the main line iy rails, It is built of 
rubble masonry, teak roof, and corrugated iron covering. The 
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store shed, 200 feet long 25 feet broad and 16} feet high, opening at 

both ends, is connected with the main line by rails and with the 

ose by road. It is builtof rubble masonry with double-tiled 
roof. | ; 


The Royat Farry Hore is in the Civil Lines near the railway 
station. The hotel was started in 1861 by the present Pérsi 
proprietor. It is an upper-storeyed building with room for five families 
and fourteen single visitors, and has stabling for sixteen horses and 
four iages, and out-houses. The hotel has a drawing room (26° 
by 22’), a dinia room ght 22’), a Pirie pe (22’ by 13’), a 
billiard room (30 by 20°), a hall (40’ b ). The charges are 
10s. (Rs.5) a day and £12 (Rs. 120) a month. 

The Sanoam or Junction at the meeting of the Mutha and Mula 
rivers, about a mile west of the post office, a pleasant house on 
the high river bank in a garden with fine old pipal trees, is the 
residence of the Judge of Poona who is also Agent for the Deccan 
Sardirs. The Sessions Court-house is across the Ganeshkhind road 


about seventy yards to the south. 
On the right hand side going from Poona to Kirkee, on the bank 
of the stream that runs into the Mula river at the north end 


of Garden Reach, in a small space surrounded by an open bamboo 
trellis fenee about three feet high, are two plain whitewashed stone 
tombs. The larger tomb rises in pyramid form with five steps each 
about nine inches high from a square about six feet at the to 
eighteen inches at the top, the whole surmounted by a plain stone 
cross about two feet high. There is another small cross at the foot 
and in the middle of the face of each step a small niche for an oil 
lamp. The smaller tomb is plain, altar-shaped, and about five feet 
long. It has a cross at the head and on the ground is a small stone 
slab with a cross cut in it. The crosses on the tombs are often 
hung with garlands of marigolds and chrysanthemums. The tombs 
are believed to mark the graves of Portuguese officers in the 
Peshwa’s army who were slain in the battle of Kirkee (5th November 
1817), but no certain information has been obtained. 


The Sassoon Hosritat, within suburban municipal limits, about 
450 yards south of the railway station, is one of the largest and hand- 
somest buildingsin or near Poona. It was begun on the 8th of 
October 1863 and opened on the 7th of October 1867. It was built 
ata cost of £31,006 (Rs. 3,10,060) of which £18,800 (Rs. 1,88,000) 
were contributed by the late Mr. David Sassoon, a wealthy merchant 
of Bombay. The building was designed by Colonel Wilkins, R. E. 
and the foundation stone was laid by the late Sir Bartle Frere, then 
Governor of Bombay. It isin the English-Gothic style, built of 
the local gray trap, rectangular in plan, 227 feet long by 50 feet 
wide, its longer sides facing east and west. It is double-storeyed, the 
rooms having windows on both sides opening into arcades, so as to 
afford a ventilation and shade. On the ground floor, in the 
northern half of the building, are two male wards, one 474 feet by 234 
the other 714’ x 234’, and in the southern half is ‘a di nsary 
22’ x 234’ and two male wards 47’} by 23)’. On the first floor are 
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rooms of the same size as those on the ground floor, those to 
north being the Native female ward and the European female 
ward, and to the south one European male and one Native male ward. 
Over the porch is the operating room. At the south-west angle a 
masonry tower with a tod aad water-cistern rises ninety-six feet, 
above which it carries a steep-pitched roof twenty-four feet high. 
The outbuildings include, baatie those for cooking and servants 
bie ae quarters for three apothecaries, a dead house, and an 
infectious ward. A building to be used for a lying-in ward has 
been lately completed (October 1883) from a sum of £1000 
(Rs. 10,000) left under the will of Mr. E. David Sassoon. 


The Science Co..ece, on the main road between Poona and Kirkee, 
on the left or west side of the Mutha river, was built in 1869 at a 
cost of £18,164 I4s. (Rs. 1,81,647), of which £5000 (Rs. 50,000) 
were contributed by Sir Cowasji Jehdngir Readymoney. It is in 
the Saracenic-Gothic style built of the local gray trap and covered 
with a low-pitched tiled roof. In plan the ‘building is nearly a 
square (111’ x 109’) and it may be best described as a large central 
caer place fs" 30’ and 42’ to the top of the walls) ae ppc an open 
roof carried on iron arched girders, and surrounded on three sides 
by double-storeyed arcaded corridors 84’ wide, round which central 
hall and opening into whose corridors are the other rooms of the 
college. The north-west corner of the building rises to a third 
storey and above that carries a square tower 67’ from the ground to 
the eaves covered by a low-pit tiled roof with overhanging eaves. 
Beneath the tower flights of stairs lead to the upper storeys. The 
porch is in the ceptre of the north face, and the entrance leads into 
a vestibule 13’ by 20’ having arched openings into the centre hall. 
On each side of the vestibule is a small office or room, and a passage 
leading on one side into the laboratory, a room 30° by 20’, and 
on the other to the stairs leading to the first floor. To the east of 
the hall is a lecture room, 51’ by 19’, protected to the east on the 
outside by an open arcade, and another lecture room 29 by 20’ 
having a similar arcade on its southern face. To the west of the 
cen hall are three class rooms each 19’ by 19. On the first 
floor, over the vestibule, is a museum 49’ by 20’, and on the same face 
a lecture room 20’ by 30°. To the east of the central hall are two 
lecture rooms one 50’ by 19’, the other 39}’ by 20° both shaded by 
outside arcades. To the west are three rooms one 30° by 20’, and two 
19’ by 14’. On the second floor are the quarters of the Principal. The 
building was designed and built by Mr. W. 8. Howard, C. E. 
Executive Engineer Poona and Kirkee, and completed in 1869. 
Attached are workshops and a foundry built at a costof £282 
(Rs. 2820) where the students do practical work under carpenters 
smiths and fitters. 


Srxpra’s Toms or chhatri is on the left bank of the Bahiroba stream 
in the south-east corner of Vanavdi village three miles south-east of 
Poona. The chhatri, literally umbrella or pavilion, consists of a 
small hamlet of about forty houses surrounded by a fifteen feet 
wall which rans about eighty yards north to south and fifty yards east 
to west. The chief entrance to the hamlet is on the south-west. 
Besides the houses there are three shrines inside the wall, small 
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shrines of Maruti and Mahfdev, and Sindia’s chhatri which is an 
earth-filled temple thirty feet high, much like a chang Stet mound 
pierced by stone pillars. Mahadev’s temple is a low building 
(40° by 25°) with a wooden hall and a small shrine. Behind Méruti’s 
temple is a wrestling pit. Close by is a stable containing ao horse 
sacred to Mahfdev which marches before the temple litter on 
procession days. The staff of the two temples, numbering about 
twenty-five le, are maintamed by the present Sindia,.' The tomb 
belongs to Mrahaadji Sindia who died at Vanavdi in 1794 and was 
burnt on this spot.2 About 1830 Jankoji Sindia, the great-grandson 
of Mahddji, began to build a large monument in memory of his 
reat-grandfather, but died in 1842 leaving the work unfinished. 
ince Jankoji’s death the tomb has enjoyed a yearly allowance of 
£350 (Rs. 3500) most of which is distributed amon pehigions 
beggars on the anniversary of Mahadji Sindia’s death which £ in 
February? 

*The Smatt Anms Awuntrion Factory stands on the site of 
Kirkee village which was bought by Government for building a 
fort, the tracings of which were marked about 1868 though wurkibes 
not yet been begun.’ The factory lies within the limits of the 
proposed fort, consists of a main factory (200° by 100°) with fifteen 
other buildings, the entire premises occupying eight acres of land 


enclosed by a rubble stone wall. The main factory has a boarded 


floor and a double roof in five spans, resting on iron columns twenty 
feet high and twenty feet apart braced together by longitudinal and 
cross girders, The roof is of corrugated iron without and lined with 
wood within. Between the corrugated iron roof and the wooden roof 
is an air space 1’ 4” broad, and a Louvre board runs along the apex of 


each span from the inside of the factory to the outside air. This 


contrivance gives a through current of air between the two roofs and 
ensures perfect ventilation in the workshops. Of the fifteen other 
buildings, nme enclosing 7950 square feet are for the different processes 
of loading and filling cartridges ; three outhouses and two small 
saagaeriss are for laboratory work for making fuzes, friction tubes, 

ockets, long hights, and other war stores; and one is a store room 
(300' x 25’), All the buildings are connected with the main factory 
the tramway 1’ 6° wide with turn-tables in front of each room 

dmitting lorries, thus leaving the tram line clear for wagons going to 
other departments. 

The factory makes two kinds of cartridges Martini-Henry and 
Snider, both built varieties being formed of a number of parts put 
together. A Martini-Henry cartridge case is composed of twelve 
parts, an anvil, a base disc, a cap, acap chamber, a case body, an inside 
and an outside cup, three jute wads, a paper wad, and a wax wad, a 
strengthening coil, and a bullet 480 grains +2 grains. After the 
case has been put together and the base disc rivetted to the cartridge 
by piercing and bending over the crown of the cap chamber on to the 





iMr. R. A. L, Moore, 0.8, ? Grant Duff's Marithda, 502. 
- Colonel C. YU, LaTouche, ‘Contributed by Lieut. -Colonel Wake, R.A. 
A committee is (July 1884) sitting to decide on the site and nature of a place of 


nee bey will probably be near the fort site and may perhaps supersede it, Colonel 
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paper wad to form the rivet, the case is charged with e ve grains 
of R. F,G.2 powder, The charges are thrown Rica Caffin’s 
filling machine and the limit of error allowed is 65 grains-+-2 grains, 
After the charge has been put into the case it is w 1 with a solid 
wax wad °190" thick and on the top of this wax wad two jute wads are 
placed. The cartridge is then shaken to let the powder down into the 
case and bulleted with a bullet weighing 480 grains-+2 grains, The 
bullet has a diameter of *449" to 450" and a length varying from 
1°28 high to 1°26 low. The bullet is secured in its place by two. 
rooves made outside on the neck of the cartridge which press the 
ae of the case into corresponding grooves in the bullet. The 
R. F. G. 2 powder with which the cartridge is charged should 
in density from 1-72 to 1:75. It should contain not more than I- 
or less than 0-9 per cent of moisture; and 85 grains of it fired from 
a Martini-Henry rifle with the service carboloe shpakd give the 
bullet a muzzle velocity of 1290 to 1340 feet the second. 

The Snider cartridge is also a built cartridge composed of an 
anvil, base disc, cap, cap chamber, inner base cup and outer base cup, 
ease body, cotton-wool, and bullet. After the parts are put together 
the ease is charged with seventy grains of R. F, G. powder with a 
density of 1:58 to 162. Half a grain of cotton-wool is placed over 
the powder and it is then ready to receive the bullet, weighing 
480 + 2 grains, with a diameter of *573" to “674” and 1°05 to 1"05 
long. The bullet is smeared with a beeswax lubrication 001" thick 
and fitted with a ony. plug to expand the bullet and drive the lead 
into the grooves of the rifle when the cartridge is fired. 

The factory is capable of turning out 45,000 Snider or 20,000 
Martini-Henry cartridgesaday, From want of room and supervision 
only one kind of ammunition can be made at atime, The making 
of breech-loading ammunition is intricate and difficult, To make one 
cartridge requires over 150 operations and the limit of error allowed 
in the different parts averages only about ,%;,ths of an inch, 

The machinery used is chiefly for punching and stamping. It is 
worked by three Lancashire double-flued boilers twenty feet long 
and six feet in diameter, two of which are generally used. The 
average daily consumption of coal is about 1} ton. A 24" shafting, 
on supports 6° 8” apart, is carried on the columns and brackets from 
the girders, The shafting which makes 150 revolutions in a minute 
is driven by a high pressure engine of twenty horsepower direct 
from a belt from the flywheel on to the shafting. The shafting is 
lubricated with needle lubrications and the whole is driven by bands 
joining one line of shafting with another, 

The factory establishment consists of about 400 workmen with a 
superior staff of twenty. The superior staffincludes a Superintendent, 
a chief and an assistant engineer, two chief and five assistant 
foremen, and ten other overseers and clerks. The number of 
workmen taken and paid by the day averages 400 and sometimes 





1 The perigee x sowiler = — Pia ong electric ayer In calm 
weather the ni-Henry cartridge shor ea figure of merit at 500 yards 
the mean of twenty shots not over fifteen inches, 
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Where ible the labourers are paid by piece work a system for 
whieh they hive great liking. are hardworking and eager 
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The So.prers’ Garpens cover forty-one acres on the left bank of 
the Mutha canal and of the Bahiroba stream in Ghorpadi about 250 

north of St. Patrick’s church on the east border of Poona 
cantonment, It was originally intended as a garden to be worked 
by the garrison troops. This idea was given up and for a time the 
gardens were kept by the cantonment authorities and then closed 
and given for . In 1878 the gardens were revived and improved 
by Sir Richard Temple, then Governor, and placed in charge of the 
ecutive Engineer Poona and Kirkee. A military band plays 
twice a week. During the present year (1884), because of their 
distance from Poona, the transfer of the Botanical Gardens from 
Ganeshkhind to the Soldiers’ Gardens has been sanctioned and is 
(September) being carried out. 

The Souprers’ Lystrrure and Assembly Rooms, near the centre of 
the cantonment about 140 yards north of the ium, consist of 
a permanent building tiled and in repair. e building contains 
one main hall (89’ by 63’), one exhibition room (70 by 25’), lamp 
rooms (each 20’ by 7°6"), one store room (7’6" by 103"), one office 
room (20° by 7’ 6"), two re rooms (each 17’6" by 12’), and two 
bath rooms (each 56" by 5’6"). During the rains the building is 
used for the Soldiers’ Annual Industrial Exhibition. At other times 
it is available for theatricals, pennyreadings, and other entertainments. 


Sr. Anprew’s Church in the Vanavdi Lines, set apart for the 
use of members of the Established Church of Scotland, was built by 
Government about 1861 and has room for about 500 people. 


Sr. Anne’s Cuaren in the Shol4pur Bazér is of brick built 
in 1871 at a cost of £700 (Rs. 7000). The bce jax which is 
subordinate to the city Roman Catholic church of Nossa Senhora 
da Conceicao, has an altar, fourteen stations of the way of the cross, 
and two pictures of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus cad Mais. The 
chapel has room for 350 and the congregation, consisting mostly of 
Goanese cooks and butlers, numbers about 225. A mass is held every 
Sunday and on obligation days. 


Sr. Mary’s Cuvrcn, within cantonment limits, on the high ground 
in the south-east corner of the Native Infantry Lines, is a large 
building with a belfry. It is 118 feet long and eighty-five feet 
broad at the chancel with room for about 900 people. It was 
consecrated in 1825 by Bishop Heber who describes it as spacious and 
convenient but in bad architectural taste. In the interior are six 1 
round pillars, two shorter round pillars, and two square pillars wit 
tablets. The vis fF font is in the south-west corner of the church 
and is surrounded by handsome stained-glass windows. The church has 
numerous tablets, some of them belonging to officersof distinction. Here 
is buried Colonel Morris, C.B., famous in the battle of Balaklava (1854) 
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who died in 1858; and Lieutenant C. A. Stuart of the Madras 
Army who fell mortally wounded on the 28th of January 1853 
while leading the men of the 4th Nizém’s Infantry eet a body 
of insurgent Bhils stron y posted at Mandvar in the Malegaon 
sub-division of Nasik. tT ere are also tablets to five officers of 
the 27th Bombay Native Infantry and five officera of the 8th 
Royal Regiment of Foot. One tablet is in memory of Captai 
Thomas Ramon who died on the 5th of November 1815 at 
Mandviin Cutch. The‘ Christian Temple ’ to which this tablet refers, 
as designed by his genius and built by his hand, ia not St. Mary's 
but the large ch in Kaira in Gujardt in which the tablet was 
originally meant to have been placed. Two other tablets are to 
Lieutenant J. W. McCormack of H, M.'s 25th Regiment who, on 
the 6th of October 1859, was killed at the storming of Bet in west 
Kithidwar with four non-commissioned officers and eight men ; and 
to Major Henry C. Teesdale who fell in front of the colours of the 
25th Regiment of Native Infantry when eae 1 it at the battle 
of Mecanee in Sind on the 17th of February 1843, With Major 
Teesdale are associated the names of Lieutenant C. Lodge who was 
killed in action at Kotru in Kachh Ganddva in Beluchistén on the 
Ist of December 1840, of Captain C. Rebenac, of Ensign Browne 
who was killed by accident at Kardchi, and of eighteen odie officers 
of the same regiment, one of whom, Colonel Robertson, was a 
C.B. and A.D.C. to the Queen. The church also contains tablets 
to Lieutenant Malcolm G, Shaw of the 3rd Light Cavalry who 
died of sunstroke at the battle of Beawra, and to Lieutenant 
Augustus Charles Frankland, with the motto ‘Franke Lande, 
Franke Mynde’, who was killed in a charge at the battle of Khushab 
in Persia on the 8th of February 1857. Another tablet is to 
Captains Seton and Peile and eighty-one non-commissioned officers 
snd privates of the Ist Bombay Fusiliers who died of cholera at 
Karachi; also, on the same tablet, an inscription toCaptain Rawlinson, 
Lieutenant A.P. Hunt, and 140 non-commissioned officers and privates 
who died before the return of the regiment to the Presidency ; also, 
on the same tablet, an inscription to Lieutenant W. A. Anderson 
who was murdered at Multan, and to twenty-two non-commissioned 
officers and privates who were killed during the siege of Multan. 


St. Parrick’s Cuurcn is a plastered stone building built by 
English soldiers at a cost of £1800 (Rs. 18,000) and blessed by the 
Right Reverend Bishop Hartmann in 1855, The cost was ost 
entirely borne by Catholic soldiers especially of Her Majesty's 64th 
83rd and 86th Regiments, of the Bombay Fusiliers, and of the 
Royal Artillery. The church has room for 700 people. The con- 
gregation consists chiefly of Euro soldiers serving in the Poona 
garrison and their families, and the Native Christians of the 
native regiments. The church has a font enclosed in a wooden 
ease and a harmonium. 


St. Pavui’s Cuvecn, within suburban municipal limits about fifty 
yards south of the post-office, is a plain stone building with belfry 





1 Details are given in the Nasik Statistical Account p. 200, 
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and small windows. The inside is plain but it has four handsome 
stained- windows over the Communion Table. The church 
was built by Government after the style of the Sainte Chapelle 
in Paris, from drawings by the Rey. Mr. Gell, B.A., and conse- 
crated by Bisho Harding in 1867. It is intended for the use of 
the civil and mili officers living in the Staff and Civil Lines 
and has 225 seats all of which are free. The north seats are kept 
for local residents and the south seats are open to all. The who 

expenses of the church and worship are borne by the offerings of 
the congregation. The communion is celebrated every Sunday and 
at all other festivals. Morning prayer is said daily throughout the 
year, and during Advent and Lent special evening services are held. 

Sr. Xavrer’s Cuvrcn in Convent Street, SadarBazér, is a substantial 
stone building in the Gothic style built about 1865 at a cost of 
£1900 (Rs. 19,000). The entrances are sheltered by small Gothic 
arches. The nave measures 70'6" by 30° 6” and the chancel 30’ by 
186". The church has a steeple seventy-one feet high with two bells, 
a gallery at the west end 30’ 6" by 15’ for boys and singers with a 
harmonium, a small vestry 15' 13" off the chancel, a baptistry with font 
at the side entrance, three Gothic altars with statues from Munich, 
and a large stained glass window in the back wall of the sanctuary 
representing in panels scenes from the life of St. Francis Xavier. 
The church has room for about 500 people, the tion 
consisting of about 400 Euro Eurasian and Porhugtans’ elatics, 
tradesmen, and pensioners. The church has a regular morning and 
evening service and a double morning service on Sunda Attached 
to the church is the Poona Convent tel grey, and school for 
girls under the Religious Nuns of Jesus and Mary, - buildin 
consists of three wings in two storeys joined by an angular tower an 
a separate day school. There are thirteen inmates, eighty boarders, 
fifty day scholars, and gee! native scholars. Opposite the convent 
is St. Vincent’s school and parish house, The buildings of St. 
Vincent’s include two dwellings and a large two-storeyed school- 
house built about 1867 at a cost of £4000 (Rs. 40,000), which included 
a Government contribution but was mostly provided by the Roman 
Catholic sonar te Bombay. The school is ewes Ne by the Fathers of 
the Society of Jesus with lay teachers and has pupils, Europeans, 
Eurasians, Portuguese, PArsis, and a few Hindus and Musalmans. 

Under St. Francis Xavier’s church is a small chapel in the Camel 
Lines for a Madras Christian community of over 400. The om 
is a simple iron roofed brick building with room for about 200 people. 
A service is held on Sundays. Attached to the chapel is a small 
school with thirty boys and girls. 

The Synacocue, a handsome red-brick building with a 1 tower 
and spire, is in the south-east corner of suburban munici limits, 
about 450 yards south of the post-office. It was built in 1867 by 
the late Mr. David Sassoon. It isa lofty church-like structure in the 
bor esha style, built of red brick with trap stone archwork 

d window mullions. The body of the interior is 62’ by 44)’ and 
80° high to the planked ceiling with galleries on three sides rted 
on which are carted through to the roof, A the weet 
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end is an apse at the end of which a curtain or veil hides the recess Chapter XIV. 
where the holy books are kept. The floor, which is of polished Places: 
stone, is free from anything but a few chairs and movable seats. 

At about one-third of the length from the apse, and in front of it sia 
is a raised wooden platform surrounded by railings on which the Objects, 
officiating priests stand. The windows are im small panes of coloured 

glass, At the east end over the porch a red brick-tower 90° high 

carries a clock and bells and is surmounted by a spire. ; 

Among a few trees, on a low bare ridge called the Gul Tekdi, about Towers of Silence _ 
half a mile south-east of Parvati hill, are two Parsi Towxrs or (114), 
Sinence, about half a mile apart. Of the two towers one, enclosed 
by a wall, was built by Mr. Sorabji Ratanji Patel on the 29th of 
April 1825, Two fire-places or sagris are near this tower and a 
third is (July 1884) being built. The second tower was built by 
public subscription on the 28th of April 1895 at a cost of about 
£507 (Rs. 5070) and was enclosed by a wall in 1854, A road has 
lately been made between the public road leading to the slaughter 
house and the first Tower. There is no made road up the hill to 
the second Tower. 

The Ustrep Service Lrprary is in the Native Infantry Lines to United Service 
the north of St. Mary’s church. It isa plain building with five 15} 
rooms and a veranda all round. Of the five rooms two (79’ by 20 sa 
and 25' by 14’) are large and the other three are side rooms. The 
Library contains about 10,000 works and 1s especially rich in works 
on India. It takes twenty magazines and twenty-two newspapers 
seventeen English and five Ango-Indian. It is open to officers of 
the Civil Military and Naval Services and in July 1584 had 145 
subscribers and an income in 1883 of £491 (Rs.4910) realised 
by subscriptions at the rate of £3 (Rs. 30) a year, £1 16s. (Rs. 18) 

a half year, £1 2s. (Rs. 11) a quarter, and 8s. (Rs. 4) a month.! 
In 1860 Poona had a library called the Poona Station Library owned 
by thirty-two shareholders. In July 1860 Sir W. Mansfield then 
commander-in-chief proposed to establish in Poona an institution 
similar to the Royal United Service Institution, London. The object 
of the new institution was ‘the formation of a library containing 
historical scientific and professional works, maps, charts, and plans, 
the delivery of lectures, the collection of inventions and natural 
curiosities, and, if possible, the publication of a journal ; the collection 
of native arms and a museum to serve as a central depository 
for objects of professional and general information and for eee 
anid ‘ics connected with Indian history.’ The proposal found 
favour and the institution was called the United Service Institution 
of Western India, The shareholders of the Poona Station Library 
handed over their building and library of about 2000 volumes as 
a nucleus, and the institution, whose funds were vested in trustees, 
became-the property of the station. In 1867, after seven years’ 
experience, the institution was not found to work well, and at a 








1 ‘The income of the library from January to June 1884 was Re. 2424. The income 
for 1877 was Rs, 4394, for 1878 Re. 4033, for 1879 Re, 3800, for 1880 Rs, 3654, for 
1831 Re. 4551, and for 1882 Rs, 4750. 
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ral meeting of subscribers, it was resolved to use the li 
cay wee ing Room and to change the name tothe Uni 


Service ered oona. ce ene weeeus auction and a 
committee of seven was appoi to manage restricting 
it rogprimplomioatinags 0, 55282 Room, the footing Bog cg ripe 
works. 

The VAnavor Barracks, also known as the Right Flank Barracks 
from their situation to the right or south of the military canton- 
ment, stand on high ground. Besides the sergeants and staff of a 
European regiment the barracks can accommodate 1006 rank and 
file. The barracks consist of double storeyed blocks arranged i 
open order, so that each block gets a share of the breeze. F 
time to time older buildings have been pulled down to make 
for the present barracks. The buildings include eight older bl 
completed in 1861 of brick gaa Nule pleated to hold med 
men and two sergeants. On each floor the blocks have a 
room (109° by 25’ and 18’ high) and sergeants’ quarters of two rooms 
each 12’ by 13’. Both floors are surrounded by enclosed verandas 
eleven feet wide with windows glazed and venetianed. To these 
verandas the barrack rooms open on their longer sides by arched open- 
ings between pillars which carry the floor or roof above. Six other 
blocks were completed in 1872. They are two-storeyed of stone 
enry a on pace open verandas; the lower 
with masonry arches, the upper with posts. Each block contains 
on the 2 for and cn the: fri Soon tec darter eine 
(87° by 24’ and 18" high) with a sergeant’s quarters between. The 
blocks were built according to the sanitary tions and standard 
plans in force at the time. Except the blocks, which have 
washrooms under the same roof as the barrack rooms, all have 
cook-rooms, washrooms, and latrines as outbuildings. There are 
eight staff sergeants’ quarters and the patcherries or married men’s 
quarters have room for eighty married men. The barracks include 
separate buildings forGuard-rooms, Cells, Hospital, Female Hospital, 
Medical Staff Quarters, Armourer’s Shop, Workshop, Store, Canteen, 
Sergeants’ Mess, and a Ball Court and a Skittle Alley. These quarters 
have from time to time been built or adapted from old ones according 
thes me ape tions in force at the time by successive 
Executive Engineers of Poona. The total cost of the as 
they stand is £151,031 (Rs.15,10,310). 

The Wettestey Bripcr, 1:14 miles west of the post office, 
crosses the Mutha river close above its meeting with the Mula. It 
replaces a wooden bridge which was built in 1830 and called the 
Wellesley bridge in honour of General Wellesley’s conquest of the 
Deccan in 1803. In 1870, as it had become unsafe and was too 
narrow for the traffic, the old bridge was pulled down and the 
present masonry bridge begun. It is a substantial stone structure 
of strong coursed masonry and consists of eight segmental arches of 
524’ span, with a rise of 13’ and 24’ thickness of arc -ring, carrying a 


Beis 





1 Professor G. W. Forrest. 
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roadway, 28’ wide at a height of 47’ above the deepest part of the 
river bed, protected on both sides by a neat dressed-stone a it 
It was designed by Lieutenant Colonel A. U. H. Finch, R.E, Exe- 
cutive Engineer Poona, and built under his superintendence by Messrs. 
White and Company contractors. Itwas opened for traffic in 1573 
at a cost of £11,092 (Rs. 1,10,920). A tablet on the bridge has the 
following inscription : 
The original wooden structure, named in honour of the victories 

obtained inthe Deccan by Major-Genl. Arthur Wellesley (afterwards 

FP. M. the Duke of Wellington, K.G.), constructed by Captain Robert 

Foster, Bombay Engineers, at a cost of Rs.91,892, and opened in 1830 

by the Honourable Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., Gover- 

nor of Bombay, having become decayed and unsafe for traffic, was 

removed, and the present bridge, designed and constructed by Colo- 

nel A. U. H. Finch, B-E., ot cost of Ra 110,032, was opened to the 

public in May 1875 ; His Excellency the Honourable Sir Philip 

Wodehouse, K.C.B., Governor and President in Council 

The Yeravpa Cxnrrat Jam, Poona, intended for the confine- 
ment of long-term and dangerous prisoners, as well as for relievmg 
the overcrowding of the several district jails throughout the 
Presidency, is situated three and a quarter tt north of the post 
office. The present structure, built altogether by convict labour 
under the supervision of the Public Works Department, was begun 
in 1866 and finished in 1880, previous to which, and whilst 
under construction, the prisoners were located in tempo 
barracks and tents. The outer wall, sixteen feet high and 1} miles 
all round, covers an area of fifty-nine acres. Within this enclosure 
are three circles or in fact jails on the radiating system, hospital, 
barracks, cook-house, dye-house, European jail, separate, solitary, 
and dark cells, store rooms and offices. The jail has accommodation 
for 1600 prisoners, and during the 1876-77 famine held over 1500, 
_ the workshops being then temporarily turned into dormitories. 

At the end of 1853, 911 prisoners were confined in the jail, the 
average daily number during the year being 1016 and the average 
yearly cost of each prisoner being £6 6s. (Rs.63). The prisoners 
are employed extramurally on the several gardens in connection 
with the jail, and hired out to contractors for unskilled labour, and 
intramurally on the various industries carried on in the factory, 
chiefly carpet-making, coir-work, cane-work, carpentry, french 
polishing, and printing. The factory work is well known for its 
superior quality throughout India and also in Europe and America. 

‘he officer in charge is styled the Superintendent, but performs 
also the duties of a medical officer, the appointment being now 
invariably held by a medical man who enjoys a monthly salary of 
£70 (Rs.700) rising to £95 (Rs. 950). The jail establishment consists 
of a jailor, a deputy jailor, three European warders, one steward, two 
clerks, two hospital assistants, and sixty-four warders or peons, the 
penny one of all,exclusive of Superintendent, being £2040 (Rs. 20,400). 

dition to the above establishment a military d, consisting 
of one jamédar and thirty-four rank and file, is always present at 
the jail to assist in quelling emeutes, 

A school, inspected yearly by the educational department, is kept 
at the jail, one or two educated men amongst the convicts being 
appointed teachers. Urdu, Marathi, and Kanarese and elementary 
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exercises in arithmetic are taught. The Poona Meteorologica 
Observatory is situated at Yeravda in charge of the Superintendent 
of the jail. The jail establishment, inclusive of the Superintendent, 
reside in quarters near the jail, the Europeans on the south or front 
side, and the natives on the north or rear of the jail. 

The name Poona, asits Sanskrit form Punyapur or Cleanser shows, 
probably refers to the holy meeting of the Mutha and the Mula close 
to which it is built, Its reli ious position, and its trade ier on one 
of the main approaches to the Bor pass, mark Poona as likely to be an 
early settlement. The earliest known remains in the neighbourhood 
are the Shaiv cave at Bhamburda about one mile and the cells in the 
Ganeshkhind hills about two miles to the north-west of the city. 
The Ganeshkhind cells are plain and small and of uncertain age ; 
the Bhamburda cave is believed to belong to the seventh or eighth 
century.! According to local tradition im a. p. 613 (Shak 534) 
Poona was a hamlet of about fifteen huts two of Brahmans and the 
rest of fishermen and musicians, At each corner to ward off evil 
were the temples of Bahiroba, Maruti, Néréyaneshvar and Puneshvar, 
and a Mhasoba, of which the Mhasoba and the Maruti and an old 
temple of Puneshvar, now the shrine of the younger Shaikh Sala, 
remain. To the east of Poona were (a.p. 613) two small vier 
Kasérli ond Kumbharli which have been absorbed in the city. In 
a.p. 1290 (Shak 1212) Poona seems to have been taken by the troops 
of Alé-ud-din the Khilji emperor of Delhi (1295-1315). The memory 
of the Musalman conquest survives in a local story that Hisa Mohidin 
and four other M dm ascetics came to the hamlet and turned the 
two temples of Puneshvar and Nardyaneshvar into the two Musalman 
shrines or dargdhs (31) of the elder and the younger Shaikh 
Sallas’ Under the Musalmdns, according to local tradition, an 
Arab officer and a small force were stationed at Poona. Barya the 
Arab commandant fortified the town or kasha by a bastioned 
mud wall with three large gates, the Kumbharves on the north, the 
Keddrves on the east, and the Mavalves on the west. The ruins of 
this wall, now called Pandhricha Kot, remain and the part of the city 
within its limits goes by the name of Juna Kot (24). It is said 
that only the garrison and the Musalman inhabitants lived within the 
wall. The hereditary or sfidik and the casual or upri Hindu 
land-holders traders and Brihmans lived outside of the walls. 





1 Lord Valentia'’s (1803) collection of Poona gates (Travels, 11.113) and the number 
of agates and chalcedonies which may still found near Ganeehkhind suggest 
that Poona may be Ptolemy's (4.p. 150) Ponnata in which are beryla so known 
i to distinguish it from the other Punnata or Punndtn which Mr. Rice has 
discovered in the Maisur State (Ind, Ant. XII, 13; Sewell's Southern India Dynasties, 
86). Itis worthy of note that Poona appears os Panata, almost the same as in 
Ptolemy, in the map of the accurate English traveller Fryer (1673-1675), ‘The fm 
both cases seoma to represent the ewhich survives ina weaker form in the 
epelling Poon, 

2 An asa stone or gddhee daged which still remains is said to mark the borders of 
the three hamlets, A proof that Poona includes three separate villages remains in the 
fact that there are three families of grant-enjoying Mbare, Of the three chdedis or 
village offices and three Bahirobds or village guardians two chdrdis and two Bahirobés 
Femnnin, 


° These shri sri : They | | of 
ty Hinde ae described above pp. 343-344. They have still many traces 
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Poona prospered and ener Four new wards or peths were added, 
two to the south Mohiyabad now called Budhvér and Malképur 
now called Aditvar, one to the east Astapura now called Mangalvar 
and one tot he west Murchudabad now called Shanvar. In 1595 king 
Bahadur Nizam IT, (1596-1599) ennobled a Maratha named Milop 
Bhonsla the grandfather of Shivaji the Great and gave him the 
estates of Poona and Supa with the forts and districts of Shivner 
and Chékan. In 1620 the town suffered much from the exactions 
of Siddhi Yakutriéy the Poona commandant of the Ahmadnagar 
minister Malik Ambar (1607-1626). Many people left and afew years 
later (1629-1630)! the town was for three years wasted by famine. 
In 1630 Murdr Jagdevriv, the minister of Mahmud the seventh 
Bijépur king (1626-1656), while engaged in the pursuit of Shahaji, 
burnt Poona, threw down the w passed an ass-drawn plough 
along the foundations, and fixed in the ground an iren rod as a sign 
that the place was accursed and desolate. The effect of the curse 
did not last long. In 1635 the same Mahmud of Bijapur, on the 
oceasion of his entering the Bijapur service, confirmed Shahéji 
Bhonsla the son of Maloji Bhonsla and the father of Shivaji in his 
father’s estates of Poona and Supa. Shah#ji made Poona the head- 

uarters of his territory and appointed w Deccan Brihman named 
Dadéji Kondadev to manage it Poona. Under Dadajithe place 
flourished. The land rents were lowered and the unsettled hill people 
were employed as guards and messengers and to destroy the wolves 
by which the country round Poona was then overrun* Dadaji 
appointed one Malthankar to be commandant of Poona. To remove 
Murér Jagdevrav's curse (1650) Malthankar ed out the iron 
rod, 1 a golden plough along the line of the fortifications, 
held a shanti or peace-making to aisive away the evil spirits, and 
rebuilt the wall! Settlers were granted land free of rent for five 
years and with only a fankha rent in the sixth year. At the same 
time on the southern limit of the town Daddaji built a large mansion 
called the Lal Mahal (1)* or Red Palace for Shahaji's wife 
Jijibéi and her son Shivaji. Jijibdi also built the temple of Ganpati 
which is now called the Kasba Ganpati (12). In 1647 Dadaji 
Kondadev died and Shivaji took charge of his father’s Poona 
estates, including the city. In 1662, to punish raids on Moghal 
territory close to Aurangabad, Shdiste Khin the Moghal 

avernor advanced from Aurangabad with a great force towards 

oona and Chakan, and Shivaji, who was in Supa, retired to Sinhgad ; 
Supa fell, and in spite of much annoyance from Shivaji's horse, the 
Musalmins pressed on and took Poona.’ Shaiste Khan took Chakan 
fort, eighteen miles north of Poona, and several other Poona 
strongholds, and in 1663 came to live in Poona in the Lal Mahal, 
Shivaji’s home.’ In spite of the precautions which had been taken 





1 This was the 1629-30 famine. Compare Elphiustone's History, 507 ; Elliot and 
Dowson, VIT. 24-25, 

= East India Papers, IV. 420. aN. V. Joshi's Mardthi Account of Poona, 8. 

4The Lal Mahal now called Ambarkhina (1) as the Peshwa's elephant canopies 
or amidris were kept there, is still in repair. See above p, d31- 

§ Elliot and Dowson, VII. 261-262. ; 

‘Shdiste Khan settled the Shdistepura Peth now called Mangalvir Peth, See 
abore p. 27-4, 
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to prevent armed Maréthés entering Poona Shivaji determined to 
surprise the Moghals. He sent two Bréhmans in advance to make 
preparations. Gas evening in April a little before sunset Shiva: 
set out from Sinhgad with a considerable body of foot soldiers. 
These he posted in small parties along the road and took with him 
to Poona two of his most trusted men Tanéji Mélusre and Yesaji 
Kank and fifteen Mavlis. The Brihmans had won over some 
Mardthés in Shdiste Khén’s employ who arranged that two parties of 
Marathés should enter the town, one as if a wedding party the other 
as if bringing prisoners, and that Shivaji and his twenty-five should 
pass in with them. pare pey passed safely, put on their 
armour, and, at the dead of night, by secret ways reached Shaiste 
Khan’s house which Shivaji well knew. They entered through the 
cook-house, killed the ie and as they were cutting through a 
built-up window, the alarm was raised. Three of the Mavlis forced 
themselves into Shéiste Khin’s room, but two fell into a cistern of 
water and the third, though he cut off Shdiste Khan's thumb, was 
killed by his spear. Two slave girls dragged Shaiste Khan to a 
place of safety The Mardthds killed many of his followers, cut to 
pieces some of the women, and cut off the head of an old man whom 
they took for Shdiste Khén. The kettledrums beat an alarm and 
the Mardthés retired, lighting torches and burning bonfires as 
they went up Sinhgad in Savion of the Moghals. ter in the 
same year Shivéji came to Poona to hear a hatha or song sermon 
by the Vani samt Tukdrém and narrowly escaped being taken 
prisoner by the garrison of Chikan.* In 1662, Shahaji came to 
Poona to visit Shivaji, who was then thirty-five years old and im 
great power. Shivaji omitted no means of showing his father respect. 
He walked several miles before his palanquin, attended him as a 
servant, and refused to be seated in his presence’ In 1665 the new. 
Moghal viceroy Jaysing came to Poona, arran its affairs, and 
spread his forces over the country. In 1667, after his famous 
escape from Delhi, Shivaji obtained from Aurangzeb the title of Bee 
and Poona Chékan and Supa were restored to him.® In 1674 the 
transfer of Shivéji’s head-quarters to ed hill in Kolaba reduced 
the importance of Poona. About 1675 Poona appears as Panatu 
in Fryer’s map.?7 In 1679 Poona was in charge of Naro Shankar 
Sachiv one of Shivéji’s eight ministers.® Shivaji died in 1650. In 
1685 Aurangzeb sent a noble named Kékad Khan to Poona who 1s 
remembered os having introduced the unpopular order of obliging the 
people to récognize Golak or bastard Brahmans as family priests or 
upadhyds. The town people in despair are said to have appealed to 
the gods but the gods upheld Kakad Khan and the bastards.” In 
1688, according to local tradition, Aurangzeb, finding thatthe Musalmin 
wards were deserted and overgrown with trees, sent one Mohanlal to 





1 This is Khafi Khan's account in Elliotand Dowson, VII. 270-271. According to 
Grant Doff (Mardthds, 88) Shiiste Khan's fingers were ent off as he was letting 
himself out of a window, * Elliot and Dowson, VII. 270-271. 

* Grant Doff's Marathis, 89, According to the Marithis, Shivaji escaped by the 
wer te gece e Pandharpur, ‘Grant Duffs Mari 

"Grant Doff's Markthda, 92, Grant Duff's Marathds, 98,99. 7 New Account, 50. 

Marithi Account, 1M. ® Marathi Adbbaik, “oe " 
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resettle the town. Mohanlal died while attempting to restore the town 
and Aurangzeb in his honour called the town Mohiyabad. About 
1703 Aurangzeb encamped with his army for a month in a jujube or 
bor grove! south of Poona and settled a new ward called ohiyabad 
near the grave of Mohanldl.t In 1707 Lodikhén, commandant of 
Poona, was defeated by Dhandji Jadhav the general of Tarabai the 
aunt of Shéhu2 In 1708 Shdhu was established at Satara, 
while Poona remained under the Moghals, Shéhu claiming the 
chauth and sardeshmukhi nig ts over it. Shéhu’s representative at 
Poona was Balaji Vishvanath, afterwards the first Peshwa, and the 
Moghal officer was a Mardtha named Rambhaji Nimbdlkar. Under 
this double government, which lasted till 1720, Poona suffered severely 
and the city was once plundered by the Nimbdlkar’s orders. In 
1720 the double government ceased as, under the Delhi home-rule 
grant, Poona became one of Shahu’s sixteen svaréjya districts. In 
1721 Balaji died and was succeeded as Peshwa by his son Béjirdy, 
who appointed one Baépuji Shripat to be manager or subhedar of 
Poona. Bépuji persuaded many merchants to settle in Poona.6 In 
1728 the old city wall on the river bank was down and sites 
for mansions allowed to the Purandhare and Chitnis families, and, 
between 1729 and 1736, the Shanvér palace (32) was built near the 
Mavalves. In 1731 Béjiréy remained at Poona and employed 
himself in improving the internal management of Mardtha affairs. 
He continued at Poona Dabhdde Soxeg. eth practice of feeding some 
thousands of Bréhmans for several days. He also gave sums of 
money to the assembled religious doctors styled Shastris and Vaidiks, 
The festival was continued by his successors and was known by the 
name of dakshina or money gifts. Of minor city works belonging 
to the time of Bajirév Peshwa (1720-1740) the chief are the tem 

of Omk4reshvar (23) begunathis private expense « Bajirav’s brother 
Chimnéji Appa, the temple of mriteshvar (2) built by his sister 
Bhiubai, aa a pigeon house. 

In 1739 Captain Gordon, a British envoy to Satéra, perhaps 
the first Euro who visited Poona, found the districts round 
Poona flourishing. The rent of land was low and husbandmen 
were drawn from other parts of the country. In and near Poona 
were many signs of prosperity. The crowded streets were lined 
with handsome houses. In a large foundry was the form of a thirteen- 
inch mortar and considerable progress had bgen made in the art 
of running iron for shot and casting shell small cohorns and great 


guns. Weavers were enco and the produce of the Poona looms 


was sent to various parts of India and in large quantities to Bombay. 
Poona was emphatically the city of the Peshwas, rising with them 
and growing with their growth.’ In 1740 Bajirév was succeeded by 


aT 


1 The jujube grove was on the site of the t Bhavani ward. 

? Marathi Account, 15. According to K Khan (Elliot and Dowson, VIL. 373) the 
Peth was called after Mubiu-1- the grandson of Ausaget who died at Poona, 

3 Grant Duff's Marathds, 185.  * Marathi Account, 16, Part II. p. 241. 

* Marathi Account, 18. 

¢ Grant Duff's Marithas, 225. Details are given above pp. 48, 62-64. 
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Chapter XIV. his son Baliji (1740-1761). In 1741, 0n the death of his uncle 
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Chimnaji, Baliji spent nearly a year in improving the civil adminis- 
tration of Poona, From this till 1745, a period of unusual quiet, 
Balaji caused marked improvement in the country.) In 1749 Shihu 
the Raja of Sitdra died. Before his death Balaji had obtained a deed 
empowering him to m the Maritha empire. In 1750 he came 
rag ee which was. now th e capital of the Maratha empire. About 
this time the French missionary Tieffenthaler describes Poona na 
the capital of a Maratha pemce of the Brihman caste. The town 
was well peopled and the houses were built partly of brick and partly 
of mud. ‘The head of the government lived in a fortress surrounded 
by walls? In 1751 as Damaji Gaikwdr refused to comply with 
Balaji’s demands he was surrounded and made prisoner and kept in 
confinement in Poona city till1754.4 In 1746 Mr. John Spencer and 
Mr. Thomas Byfield, members of the Bombay Council, came to Poona 
and had a long interview with Balaji Peshwa. In 1757 Anquetil 
Du Perron, the French scholar and traveller, mentions Poona as the 
union of four or five villages in a plain with a common market and 
some one-storeyed houses. It was strictly a ihre camp of huts and 
was the actual capital of the Mardthis and fairly prosperous, The 
market a broad street crossed the town from end to end. In it were 
all the merchandise of Asia and part of the goods of FE which 
the English sent from Bombay four or five days distant. The riches 
were used by the Musalmdns rather than by the Marithds. The 
Marathas had few wants. A piece of red cloth for the head, another 
white cloth for the waist, a third as a scarf, and some yards of cloth 
for winter. This was the dress of the richest. Their usual food was 
rice and pulse mixed with butter. If the Maréthas were all-powerful 
European trade with India would perish. But the softness and luxury 
of the Moors more than makes up for the bare frugality of the 
Marithés. In the market were many runaway Europeans. In 
many of the streets there was not one house worthy of notice and 
much stabling and forage* In 1761 Balaji Peshwa died at Parvati in 
Poona crushed by the ruin of Panipat.’ In Balaji’s reign the Parvati 
lake was made, thecity walls were begun, andthe temples of Nageshvar 
and Tulsibig were finished! In 1763 Nizém ‘Ak of Haidarabad 
plundered Poona taking much property and destroying and burning 
all houses which were not ransomed” In 1764 Peshwa Madhavriv 
(1761-1772) assembled a large army at Poona to act against Haidar 
Ali of Maisur (1763-1782). In 1768 Mr. Mostyn came to Poona 
as envoy from the Bombay Government to try and secure an 
assurance that the Peshwa should not join in alliance with Haidar 
and the Nizim, but Madhavray redumad to give the assurance and 
told Mr. Mostyn that he would be guided by circumstances." 


In 1768 Madhavrav surprised Raghundthray’s army near Dhodap 
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in Nasik and confined him in Poona in the Peshwa’s palace In 
1769 Janoji Bhonsla of Berdr who supported Raghundthréy began 
to plunder the country on the way to Poona. After Poona was 
destroyed by Nizdém ‘Ali in 1763 Madhavrav proposed to surround 
it with a “a This design was abandoned on the ground that no 
eee plain city could ever oe be Sage as Sinh : and Purandhar. 
On Jdnoji’s approach the peop Poona sent off their property, and 
as no as ees taken to stop the eecpeniea Midhaveiy wes Porood 
to make a treaty with Janoji? In 1772 the Court of Directors 
ordered that a resident envoy should be appointed at Poona and 
Mr, Mostyn came to live in Poona as British envoy.) Mdadhavrév 
Peshwadied on the 18th of Nov. 1772 and was succeeded early in 
December by his younger brother Nardyanrav who was murdered on 
the 30th of Aug. 1773. That morning a commotion broke out among 
the Peshwa’s regular infantry at Poona. Towards noon the disturbance 
so greatly increased that, before going to dine, Naréyanrdy told 
Haripant Phadke to restore order, ipant neglected hisinstructions, 
and in the afternoon Ndardyanriy, who had retired to rest, was 
uwakened by a tumult in the palace where a large body of infantry, 
led by two men named Sumersing and Muhammad Yusuf, were 
demanding arrears of pay. Kharaksing, who commanded the palace 
, joined the rioters, Instead of entering by the open main gate, 

ey made their way through an unfinished door on the cast, which, 
together with the wall round the palace, had shortly before been 
tlled down to make an entrance distinct from the entrance to 
Raghundthrév’s quarters. On starting from sleep Nirdyanriv, 
closely pursued by Sumersing, ran to his uncle’s room. He threw 
himself into his uncle’s arms, and called on him to save him. 
Raghunathriy begged Sumersing to spare his life. ‘I have not 
gone thus far to ensure my own destruction’ replied Sumersing ; 
“let him go, or you shall die with him.” Raghunsthrév disengaged 
himself and got out on the terrace. Nardyanriv attempted to 
follow him, but Tralin Povar, an armed Martha servant of 
Raghunathriv’s, seized him by the leg and pulled him down. As 
Narayanray fell, Chapsji Tilekar, one of his own servants came in, 
and though unarmed rushed to his master, Ndrdyanrdv clasped 
his arms round Chipdji’s neck, and Sumersing and Tralia slew them 
both with their swords. Meanwhile the conspirators secured the 
whole of the outer wall of the palace. The tumult passed to the 
city, armed men thronged the streets, the shops were shut, and the 
townsmen ran to and fro in consternation. Sakhdrdm Bapu went to 
the police superintendent's office and there heard that Raghunithriv 
had sent assurances to the people that all was quiet. Sakhdram 
Bapu directed Haripant Phadke to write a note to Raghundthriy. 
Raghunathrév answered telling him that some soldiers had murdered 
his nephew. Haripant declared that Raghundthriv was the 
murderer and fled to Birimati. Sakhérim Bapu told the people to 
o to their homes and that no one would harm them, On that night 
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Raghunithréy, and Trimbakrév Mima bore off N&rdyanrév'’s body 
burnt it. Visitors were received at the palace. Mr. Mostyn 
the English envoy, and the different agents, paid their respects, but 
Rughunathriv remained in confinement, detained, as was said, by 
the conspirators, as asecurity for the payment of their arrears. 
Raghunathriv was suspected, but there was no proof. He was 
known to have loved his nephew, and the ministers decided that, 
until the contrary was proved, Raghunathray should be held inno- 
cent and be accepted as the new Peshwa. Ram Shastri approved 
of this decision. At the same time he made close inquiries. After 
about six weeks he found a paper from hundthray to Sumersing, 
giving him authority to slay Nardyanrav. Shastri showed this 
pepee to Raghundthrav, who admitted that he had given an order, 
ut persisted that his order was to seize Nardyanrdv, not to slay 
him. Examination of the paper confirmed Raghundthrév's 
statement showing that the = dhardve seize had been « 


_to marave kill. This change, it was BS geste believed, was 
e. 


the work of Anandibaéi Raghunathrav's It was also believed - 
that it was under her orders that the servant Tralia Povér had 
taken part in Nariyanrdv's murder. When Raghunathray confessed 
his share in Niariyanrdv’s murder, he asked Ram Shastri 
what atonement he could make. ‘The sacrifice of your life,’ boldly 
replied the Shastri, ‘is the only atonement.’ The Shastri refused 
to stay in Poona if Raghundthravy was at the head of affairs, left 
the city, and spent the rest of his life in retirement near Wai. 
Meaiwhils the arrears of pay were discharged, Raghundthray was 
released, and his adopted son Amritray, attended by Bajaba Purandhare, 
was sent to Satéra to bring the robes of office. Raghunathriv was 
roclaimed Peshwa. Haidar Ali of Maisur and Nizém Ali of 
aidarabad lost little time in taking advantage of the disturbances at 
Poona.’ Raghundthréy left Poona resolved to oppose Nizém Ali and 
cripple his power. Meanwhile the Poona ministers sent Gangalwii the 
preguant wife of Nardyanrdy to Purandhar and began to govern in 
ername. Negotiations were opened with Nizim Ali and Sabdji 
Bhonsla both of whom agreed to support Gangidbdi, and a wide- 
spread intrigue im Ee remencly camp was organised. When 
Rachunseheee heard of the revolt in Poona, he began to march 
towards the city. Haripant Phadke came from Poona to meet him 
the head of a division. On the 4th of March 1774 Raghunéthrav 
met and defeated the ministers’ troops near Pandharpur 
ra einai Mama, ea news of this defeat filled ree 
wit arm. e © packed their property and fl 

for safety to the villages ae hill forte? aay 1776 the 
it ae Sadoba, who gave himself out as shiv Chimnaji who 
had died at Panipat, was carried b figria a prisoner to 
Poona, where he was bound to the foot of an elephant and trampled 
to death In 1777 an agent of France was received at Poona with 
distinction, and the British envoy Mr. Mostyn was treated with 
studied coldness. In March 1777 several ‘renchmen went by 
es 
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Cheul to Poona and early in May 1777 one of them St. Lubin was Chapter XIV. 
received in Poona as an ambassador from France.’ In 1781 on the Diane: 
approach of General Goddard Poona houses were filled with straw 
and preparations made for taking the people to Sitéra? In 1785 bate: 
at Nana Fadnavis’ desire Mr. Charles Malet was chosen tobe British History. 
resident at Poona.* About this time Major Rennell describes Poona 
as meanly built, not large and defenceless. In case of invasion 
the officers retired to Purandhar eighteen miles to the south-east 
where the Government records were kept and where many of the 
chief officers usually lived. This arrangement in Rennell’s opinion 
greatly added to the strength of the Peshwa os he was free from 
the encumbrance of a great capital’ On the Ist of June 1790 a 
treaty was concluded at Poona for the suppression of Tipu between 
Mr. Malet on the part of the Company and Nana Fadnavis on the 
part of the Peshwa and Nizim Ali.® In August 1791 there was a 
curious outbreak of lawlessness at Poona. A party of merry 
Brahmans had separated rather late at night. Thirty-four of them 
remaining in the streets after the firing of the Bhamburda gun," 
were taken up by the police and placed in confinement. In the 
morning twenty-one of them were found dead and the rest scarcely 
alive. The ular clamour grew t against the police superin- 
tendent or kotval one Ghishiram, a Kanoja Brahman of Aurangabad 
whom Nana Fadnavis had raised at the cost of his daughter's 
honour. Though Gh4shirim did not even know of their imprison- 
ment until the morning when the catastrophe occurred, popular 
indignation rose to such a pitch that Ghdshirdm sought refuge in the 
Peshwa’s palace. The Peshwa, yielding to his fears, gave 3 the 
unhappy man to the mob, headed by oa number of Telang 
Brahmans the caste to which the sufferers belonged. Ghishiram was 
dragged with every species of indignity to hisown mansion and 
reservoir, he was bound with a cord held by a Mhir, and he was 
stoned to death by the Telang Brihmans.’ 

In 1792 Captain Moor describes the neighbourhood of Poona as 
well watered by frequent streamlets (June 3-8) and adorned by 

roves and gardens of which the cypress was the chief ornament. 

he city was not very large, not covering more than two miles, 
It was fairly but neither elegantly nor handsomely built. The 
Peshwa's se was handsome but hardly grand enough for a 
royal residence. Other houses were more elegant. There were 
large markets and a long street of English looking-glasses, globe- 
lamps, and other finery. In the Peshwa's foundries thirty-six to 


' Grant Doffs Marithds, 404, Grant Duff quotes an interesting letter regarding 
St. Lubin written from Poona by Mr. Farmer of the Bombay Civil Service, 405 note 2. 
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forty-two pounder guns were made. The — was said tobe 
particularly efficient. On the north-west a bridge had been begun 
across the Mutha. But as two Peshwaés who were interested in the 
work died it was stopped as unlucky. There was a wooden bri 
further up in bad repair! Sir Charles Malet’s residence at the 
was one of the pleasantest in India, He had formerly 
lived in the city but was allowed to move to the point above the 
meeting of the Mutha and the Mula. When he came this spot was 
bare except a ruined re He and his staff at great e 
built neat houses and a i 
rivers by aqueducts. It yielded all 
excellent vines, and had thirty apple and peach trees which promised 
to bea t addition to the fruits of the Deccan. He had a stud of 
forty or ity noble Persian and Arab horses and several elephants. 
In this year (1792) Poona witnessed the grand display of the 
Peshwa being robed as agent of the Emperor of Delhi. Mahddji 
Sindia, who was supreme at the Delhi court, came to Poona on the 
llth of June with deeds and robes of the hereditary office of 
Vakil-i-Mutlok or chief minister, whose hereditary deputy in North 
India was to be Sindia. Sindia pitched his camp near Sangam, 
the place assigned by the Peshwa for the residence of the British 
envoy and his suite. Nana Fadnavis, who was jealous of Sindia, 
did all he could to prevent the Peshwa from accepting the titles and 
insignia brought from the Emperor. But Sindia persisted and the 
Raja of Satéra gave the Peshwa formal leave to accept the honours. 
On the 21st Si paid his to the Peshwa, carrying with 
him numberless rarities from North India. The following ee 
was fixed for the ceremony of investing the young prince wi 
the title and dignity of Vakil-i-Mutlak, and Sindia spared no pains 
to make the investiture imposing. Poona had never seen so grand 
adisplay. A large suite of tents was pitched at a distance from 
Sindia’s oP and the Peshwa proceeded towards them with the 
grandest display. At the further end of the tents a throne, meant 
to represent the Delhi throne, was raised and on it were displayed 
the imperial decree or farmdn, the khilat or the dress of investiture, 
and all the chief insignia. On approaching the throne the Peshwa 
made his obeisance thrice, Ince 101 gold mohars as an offering or 
aasar, and took his sest on the left of io throne, Sindia's Persian 
secretary then read the imperial furmans, and among others, an 
edict forbidding the slaughter of bullocks and cows. e Peshwa 
then received the khilat, consisting of nine articles of dress, five 
superb ornaments of jewels and rig, Bd a sword and shield, a pen 
case, a seal and inkstand, and two royal fans of peacock’s tails or 
morchals with a nalki a palkhi, ahorse and an ephant with six 
other elephants bearing the imperial standard, two crescents, two 
stars, and the orders of the fish and of the sun, The Peshwa re- 
tired to an adjoining tent and returned clothed in the imperial robes 
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when he resumed his seat ; and Sindia and Nana Fadnavis and other 
officers of the Peshwa offered nazars of congratulation. When the 
Peshwa rose to return to the palace, Sindia and Phadke followed 
carrying the peacock fans and fanning him. He entered Poona 
seated in the nalki; the throng of people assembled to see the pro- 
cession was very great ; the pomp and grandeur displayed was beyond 
anything the people of Poona had seen, while the of thousands 
of musical instruments, the shouts of the populace, the volleys of 
musketry and salvos of cannon gave to the ceremony all the effect 
that Sindia desired. Two years later (Feb 12th, 1794) 
Mahadji Sina, after & eiddec: flnets of thres dave died a Taaaras 
His boty was burned and over the ashes was builta tomb still known 
as Sindia’s Chhatri (103). In 1795 Médhavray the young Peshwa 
was upbraided by Nana Fadnavis for keeping a private correspond- 
ence with his cousin Bajirdv, afterwards the last Peshwa who was 
then confined in Junnar. Overwhelmed with anger and grief he 
for days refused to leave his room. At the Dusara on the 22nd of 
October he appeared among his troops and in the evening received 
chiefs and ambassadors. But his spirit was wounded to despair, a 
fixed melancholy seized his mind, and on the morning of the 
25th of October, he threw himself from a terrace in his palace, 
fractured two of his limbs, and was much wounded by the jet of a 
fountain on which he fell. He lived two days and died having 
aa desired that Bajirfv should succeed him? On the sth of 
May 1796, much against his will, smc the second son of 
cy area and brother of Bajiréy was alopted by the widow 
of the late Peshwa and formally installed as Peshwa.* the 4th of 
December of the same year Bajirdév was installed as Peshwa 
Chimnéji’s adoption being declared illegal.* 

In the beginning of 1797 a desperate affray took place in the 
streets of Poona between a body of Arabs and a party of Maritha 
soldiers in which upwards of 100 persons were killed and many 
shops and houses were plundered. On the 31st of December Nana 
‘adnavis, while returning a formal visit to Sindia, was seized by 
Michel Filoze a Neapolitan officer of Sindia’s. On his word of 
honour Filoze had guaranteed Ndna’s return and his dy excited 

t indignation, Several persons of distinction who went with 
Kana were also seized and the rest of his retinue of about 1000 men 
were stripped, maimed, some of them killed, and the whole dis 
Parties of soldiers were sent to plunder not only Ndna’s house but 
the houses of all his adherents, many of whom barricaded their doors 
and defended themselves from the roofs and windows. The city was 
as if taken by storm and firing continued the whole night and 
next day. The roads were igs ml every side; all was uproar, 
plunder, and bloodshed ; the was universal ; friends marched 
together in groups with their shields on their arms and their swords 
in their hands. In 1798, with the consent of Bajirév and Sindia, 
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Sindia’s Divan and father-in-law Sarjerév Ghatge so ferociously 
lundered Poona, that his name is still remembered with horror. 
hétge’s first step was to raise money from the members of Nana's 

party who were confined in Bajirav’s palace. These men of position 
and high reputation were dragged out and scourged till na Ae 
up their property. One of them, a relation of Nana's, died to 
a heated gun. These cruelties were not confined to Nina's friends. 
Merchants, bankers, and all in the city who were supp to have 
wealth were seized and tortured with such cruelty that several of 
them died. Though the plan of levying money from the people 
of Poona was Bajirdv’s, he never sup that the money would 
be collected with such cruelty, Bajirdv remonstrated with Sindia 
but to no purpose! Inthe same year the Peshwa’s troops, which 
were greatly in arrears, raised a tumult and kicked about the street 
the turban of one of Bajirdv’s favourites who tried to interfere. 
The tumult was quelled by Néropant the former commandant a 
friend of Nana's. This was followed in 1798 by a war between 
the widows of Mahddji Sindia who were living in Poona camp. 
Though Daulatréy Sindia, the nephew of Mahddji, had promised to 
make ample provision for them they found no provision made and 
even their comforts scrimped. The youngest widow was a beautiful 
woman and the others discovered or invented a criminal intimacy 
between her and Sindia. The ladies openly accused Sindia of 
incest and Ghatge, who was sent to quiet their complaints, bein 
refused an entrance, forced his way into their tents and seized a 
flogged them, The Shenvi Brahmans, who, before Ghitge’s rise to 
power, were the strongest party in Sindia’s army, took the side of 
the widows and it was arranged that they should be sent to Burhan- 
pur On their way to Burhdinpur their friends learned that the 
widows were being taken not to Burhidnpur but to Ahma 

fort. Under the influence of Shenvi officers a Pathdn named 

Muzaffar Khan, who was in command of a choice body of cavalry, 

assailed the escort near Koregaon, afterwards the scene of Staun- 

ton’s celebrated battle, rescued the widows, and carried them back 
close to Sindia’s camp. Ghatge persuaded Sindia to let him attack 

Muzaffar. Muzuaffar had warning and retired with the widows pur- 

sued by Ghatge. He left the ladies in the camp of Amritréy, Bajirav’s 

brother who was near the Bhima, turned on Ghiatge, defeated him, 
and put him to flight. Bajirdév, who is said to have instigated the 
whole, ee of his brother’s kindness to the widows and asked 

Colonel Palmer the British resident to mediate between them and 

Sindia. Sindia refused and on the night of the 7th of June sent 

Ghatge with five battalions of regular infantry under Du Prat a 

Frenchman, to surprise Amritriv’s camp and seize the ladies. 

GhAtge’s attempt failed and he had to retire with loss. Sindia then 

promised to arrange for a suitable establishment for the ladies, and 

Amritriv came into Poona and camped close to Sindia. It was the 

Muharram time, and Ghitge under pretence of k ing order brought 

two brigades of infantry and twenty-five pulls alae to Amritriv’s 
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camp, suddenly opened fire on it, charged and dispersed Amritr4y’s 
rate ae his camp, This outrage was nothing less than 


an attack on the Peshwa himself. Holkar came and sided with the 
Peshwa, the other Maratha nobles joined his standard, and the 
Peshwa negotiated an alliance with Nizim Ali. Sindia was alarm- 
ed by the treaty and brought Nana Fadnavis from Ahmadnagar and 
roposed to put him at the head of affairs. Meanwhile Ghatge had 
eat acting with such cruelty that Sindia felt that Ghatge’s dis- 
graceful acts were alienating the minds of all his supporters. He 
uccordingly gave orders for Ghatge’s arrest which was successfull 
effected, Ghitge’s arrest reconciled Sindia and Bajir4y. In 17 
Sindia’s widows fled to Kolhdpur with the Shenvi Brihmans from 
Sindia’s camp. Large bodies of horse flocked with them and when 
sufficiently strong they returned to the northward and not only 
insulted Sindia in his lines but stopped the roads near Poona, The 
country was wasted by swarms of horsemen.’ Early in 1800 Nana 
Fadnavis died at Poona. This event sealed the fate of the Peshwa’s 
government, Before the close of the year Yashvantriv Holkarobli 
Sindia toleaye Poona, but before he left Poona Sindia forced Bajirév 
to give him bills worth £470,000 (47 lakhe). After Sindia left 
Poona Bajiray began to distress and pillage all who had 
himself or his father. One of the first who suffered was Mddhavriv 
Ristia, whom he invited to visit him, and whom he seized and hurried 
toprison. This act followed by others like it caused great discontent 
in the city, Lawlessness spread and the country was filled by 
bands of plundering horsemen. Among the prisoners takenin one 
affray was Vithoji the brother of Yashvantréy Holkar, whom Bijiriv 
ordered to be tied to an elephant’s foot and dragged in the streets of 
Poona (April 1801). 

About this time Colonel Welsh describes Poona as about three 
miles long and two broad with 140,000 houses and 600,000 
people. The streets were extremely narrow and full of markets 
with innumerable articles of merchandise, the produce of India 
China and Europe. The houses some three or four storeys high 
were built without much regard to taste or symmetry though being 
diversified in size shape and colour they had a pretty a 
from distance. The view from the opposite side of the river was 
most imposing, as that part of the town which was washed by the 
stream, being faced with stone descending in many parts by re 
steps to the water's edge and having trees intermingled with the 
houses, presented an appearance very far from despicable, though a 
stranger set down in the streeta could hardly credit the assertion, 
The fruit markets were well supplied with musk and water melons, 
plantains, figs, dates, raisins, mangoes, pomegranates, woodapples, 
ulmonds, and a great variety of country vegetables. In short it 
appeared a place of great wealth in which centred the entire trade of 
the empire.* Of Poona at this time and during the reign of Bajirdv, 
Captain Robertson the first Collector wrote in 1825. Poona was 
then a gay rich and busy city. The wealthy governors and revenue 
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Chapter ZIV. officers of Gujarat and Karnitak, wherever they made their money, 
Siareal spent it in Poona on marriages, feasts, and a numerous retinue of 
een arditha servants and dependants. Vast wealth flowed into Poona 
Poowa. from other causes, the intrigues of foreign powers, and the deference 
History, shown to the Peshwa by the Maritha leaders. The city was bright 

with bands of armed men, handsome horses, rich palanquins, and 
gorgeous elephants, messengers ran from place to place, all was gay 
with sports, dances, and merrymaking.'’ In 1802 Ghitge came to 
Poona and made demands for money from the Peshwa. Bajirév 
ealled him to his palace, but Ghitge, suspecting treachery, f his 
way out, leapt ona horse, escaped, and returned to Poona with a force 
threatening to attack the a The British Resident was called in 
to settle ( hates s igo and Poona ~~ saved further loss by an 
urgent message from Sindia requiring Ghdtge in M4lwa. Meantime 
Wachvanttsvy Holkar, who 2a burning aven, his brother 
Vithoji’s disgraceful death, was marching towards Poona. Sindia's 
army joined the Peshwa’s and took a position close to Poona near 
the present cantonment. Bajirdv ordered Yashvantriy to retire but 
he refused to obey. On the morning of the 25th of October the two 
armies met, and, after a well contested fight, the battle ended in a 
complete victory for Holkar. Bajirav making sure of victory came to 
see the battle, but the gna fri htened him, and on learning the fate 
of the battle he fled to Sin For some days after his victory 
Yashvantréy showed great moderation at Poona. He placed 8 
to protect the city, treated Bajirav'’s dependants with nines and 
made several attempts to persuade Hajiriv to come back. But 
oa ea fled to the Konkan. When Holkar heard of Bajirdy’s flight 
he levied a contribution from the people of Poona. The contribution 
was arranged by two of Dajirdv’s officers and it was carried out in an 
orderly manner. But it was followed by a plunder of the city as 
complete and as wickedly cruel as Sindia’s chide in 1798. The 
loss of property was unusually severe as guards hod been set to prevent 
people leaving Poona. Meantime Bajiriv had signed the treaty of 

Bassein and General Wellesley was on his way tore-establish Bajiriv in 

Poona. Near Bérimati, on the 19th of April 1803, General Wellesley 

learnt that Bajirdv’s brother Amritrdv was likely to burn the city to 

prevent this misfortune. General Wellesley pressed on and used 
such ae that, though kept six hours in the Little Bor pass, he 
reached Poona onthe 20th of April a march of sixty miles in thirty-two 
hours.* Of the state of money matters in Poona General Wellesley 
wrote: ‘ I have drawn in favour of a sdvkdér at Poona who 
—— to pay one [ith of rupees a month. However, from the 
eshwa down to the lowest cooly in the bazar, there is not a 

Mardtha on whom it is possible to rely that he will perform any 

engagement into which he enters, unless urged to the performance 

by his fears. I doubt therefore this sévkir.’*. In October 1803 


Lord Palentia the English traveller Lord Valentia describes Poona os an indifferent 
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town, with several large houses built with square blocks of granite 
to about fourteen feet from the ground, he upper part was a 
framework of timber with slight walls merely to keep out the 
wet and air. The lime bricks and tiles were so bad that the rain 
washed away any building that did not depend on timber for its 
support. Timber was brought in abundance from the hills to the 
west and was not much dearer than at Madras. Holkar’s stay did 
not improve the town. He pulled down several large houses in 
search of treasure and it was said that he found much. Lord 
Valentia forded the river both going and returning ; the foundations 
of a granite bridge rose above the water, but they were laid in 
misfortune and superstition would not allow their completion. A 
bridge of boats had heen laid across by General Wellesley but was 
not kept up. 

Lord Valentia described Colonel Close’s residence at the Sangam 
as a charming spot, adorned with cypress and fruit trees and with a 
handsome bungalow.2. When (1792) Sir Charles Malet first came 
as Resident he was obliged to live in a wretched house in the 
town, and during the summer had to pitch his tents on the banks of 
the river. Remonstrances at length gained him leave to build a 
temporary house in the Sangam garden. It was burnt down and 
Sir Charles was allowed to build the existing bungalow. Still no 
fence was allowed and Colonel Close had great difliculty in getting 
leave to make a gateway and some additional buildings. The natives 
burnt their dead on the opposite bank. At four in the afternoon of 
the 14th (os Ostoles a deputation from es Court, ar hi evo 
compliment the Peshwa , came to the opposite side a 
river from the Sangam and Tard Valeria: accompanied by Colonel 
Close and their suites, set off. At starting a salute was fired. The 
Peshwa's minister for British affairs and the under minister, 
attended by a large body of horse and some foot soldiers, led the 
procession, and were joined by an escort of British infantry. In 
the place before the palace were drawn out the Peshwa’s cavalry 
and infantry guard and his elephants, by no means a splendid body. 
Kettledrums were beating, the servants were all at their posts, and 
the crowd was considerable. Lord Valentia waited a few seconds at 


the door till Sadishiv Mankeshvar the minister had come near. , 


He then left his slippers, and with Colonel Close supporting his left 
arm, stepped on the white cloth with which the floor was covered. 
He embraced the minister and presented the officers of his suite. 
The Peshwa entered the room and stepped on his cushion or giidi. 
Lord Valentia hastened towards him supported by the Colonel on 
his left and the minister on his right, His Highness continued 
standing and slightly embraced Lord Valentia with his right hand. 
Lord Valentia was next presented to the Peshwa's brother who 
was on the right and who also embraced him. Lord Valentia then 
returned and presented to the Peshwa the gentlemen of his suite 
who were also embraced. They then sat down. The minister 


was next His Highness on the left, but rather behind. Lord 


1 Travels, IL, 123. * Valentia's Travels, IL 115, : = 
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Valentia was near to him. Next to Lord Valentia was Colonel 
Close and then the other European gentlemen. They had no chairs 
or cushions and were not allowed to put out their feet, as to show 
the sole was disrespectful. His Highness wore no slippers. The 
etiquette of the Court was silence and when anything was said it was in 
alow whisper. Lord Valentia spoke to Colonel Close, who translated 
it to the minister, the minister stretched himself out towards His 
Highness on his knees with his hands closed and raised, and, in a 
low voice, rted what Lord Valentia had said. By the same 
con ce the answer was returned. Lord Valentia first asked 
after His Highness’s health and was told that he was well, and that 
he hoped Lord Valentia had arrived in health. Lord Valentia 
then asked after the health of the Peshwa’s brother. The message was 
carried across the room, in front of the cushion by Anandréy. The 
answer was complimentary. Then through the minister His Highness 
expressed a wish that the party might retire into a more private 
place that conversation might be freer. Lord Valentia i iately 
arose and followed the Peshwa into a very small room attended by 
Colonel Close, the minister of the state, the under minister, and the 
minister of British affairs. His Highness seated himself on a small 
Turkey carpet in the corner of the room. He placed Lord Valentia 
next him on his left and the rest formed a part of a circle in front 
of him. The Peshwa then began a very interesting conversation in 
which he considerably relaxed from his etiquette, smiled, and 
frequently spoke immediately from himself to Lord Valentia and 
Colonel Close. With all the disadvantages of interpretation, Lord 
Valentia could perceive that the Peshwa gave a very elegant turn 
to the expressions he used. Among many other compliments the 
Peshwa expressed a wish to give Lord Valentia a féte at his country 
house. To this Lord Valentia with pleasure agreed. This féte had 
been previously arranged and was to take place after the Peshwa had 
honoured Lord Valentia with a visit. On political subjects the 
Peshwa Spee fully and clearly and seemed much better informed 
than Lord Valentia had reason to expect. After about an hour the 
party returned to the Darbér. Lord Valentia was so extremely tired 
with his position that it was with some difficulty he could rise and for 
a few minutes was obliged to rest against the wall. No conversation 
passed after the Peshwa was seated on the cushion. Betel leaves were 
placed before him in a large gold plate ; on the top was a gold box 
containing a parcel of the same ; attar, rosewater, and spices were in 
the same line. Anandrév, the minister for British affairs, gave 
rosewater, attar, and spices to Colonel Close ; to Lord Valentia he 
gave altar and rosewater. The party then rose, and His Highness 
with his own hand presented Lord Valentia with the gold box filled 
with the betel leaves. The guests then made their salutations and 
retired, the ministers attending them to thedoor. The Peshwa and his 
brother were in plain white muslin dresses without a single jewel. 
The minister had some handsome flat diamonds in his turban, a neck- 
lace of emeralds and pearls, and earrings of gold from which 
hung the finest pearls Lord Valentia had ever seen. They were 
he ny round and clear and were as large as the pupil of the eye. 

he polace was a fairly handsome building and was very clean. he 
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Darbir-room was large, and was supported by handsomely carved 
woolen pillars. The state cushion was of white muslin richly 
embroidered in gold and coloured silk. With the exception of a few 
who carried silver sticks the Peshwa’s attendants stood round outside 
of the pillars. Holkar had not done much harm to the palace but he 
had carried away everything movable, including a small armoury and 
the elephant cars. Lord Valentia thought Poona well placed pa that 
when it had enjoyed a little rest, it would be a handsome capital, 
On the 16th, to receive the Peshwa, Colonel Close pitched a 

tent in front of his house and two tents joined to it without sides so 
that they formed one very large room. The state cushion was sent 
forward and placed in the centre as at the Peshwa’s own Darbdr. 
When the Peshwa came in sight Colonel Close mounted an elephant 
and-advanced to meet him. Lord Valentia waited his approach at the 
door of the tent. The Peshwa came close up, but did not dismount 
till the minister, the under minister, and the minister for British affairs 
had paid their compliments and had presented to Lord Valentia the 
different nobles and honourables who attended him. They made 
their salutations and passed into the tent. His Highness then 
descended from his elephant along with his brother, who rode behind 
him. Lord Valentia made his compliments and leaving a space on 
his right hand for the Peshwa to walk in moved into the tent. All 
seated themselves as at the Darbar. After a few compliments 
and while the dancing girls were singing and dancing, betel 
leaf and attar were p on the ground before His Highness 
and he ordered them to be given to the sardirs and other 
attendants. Lord Valentia then asked His Highness to allow 
him to robe the Peshwa and his brother. The Piahiwn granted 
leave and the trays were brought forward and laid before 
them. Lord Valentia rose and passing in front of the state 
cushion began with the Peshwa's brother. A jewelled crest and 
other ornaments were set in his headdress and a necklace of pearls 
with a pendant of coloured jewels was fastened round his neck. The 
Peshwa’s headdress and his neck were then adorned -with jewels and 
in addition his wrists were encircled with diamond bracelets. He had a 
telescope, and a sweetmeat box, ornamented with a beautiful picture 
of the goddess Ganga, His brother had a sweetmeat box with Indra 
painted on it, The figures were appropriate to their character. His 
Highness was much attached to the ladies. His brother was grave 
and ceremonious. Lord Valentia then gave betel leaves and atiar ; 
the altar was poured into Lord Valentia’s hands, who gently rubbed 
it down both the shoulders of the Peshwa;this was done at the 
Peshwa’s request, and was the highest ieee ergo His Highness 
was in such excellent humour, that, reer. it was a public visit of 
ceremony, he frequently smiled and addressed himself to Lord 
Valentia and to Colonel Close. The ministers did not receive the 
attar as it was Lord Valentia’s wish that they should stay after the 
rest were gone, There was great jealousy between the ministers and 
the Mankaris so that to have made the ministers presents in the 
company of the Mankaris would have been an insult to their dignity. 
Lord Valentia mentioned to the ministers that a horse and elephant 
were at the gate os presents to His Highness, These were always 
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iven on state occasions but without being habited as was the practice 
in other courts. It was nearly dark before the Peshwa left. The 
ministers stayed a short time and received presents = pris griraney 
rank, the jewels Lee tied by Colonel Close’s Native Assistant. 
They then received betel leaf and attar from Lord Valentia’s hands and 
departed. The presents were Lshitiegrc by the East India Company. 
His Highness’ were worth about £1200 (Rs 12,000), the others 
altogether nearly £800 (Rs. 8000). The ndch girls had sung some 
very interesting Marathi or as they call them Deccani songs, which 
Lord Valentia’s party now made them repeat as a relaxation from 
the fatigue of a state visit. Lord Valentia afterwards learnt that on 
this day there was a great religious festival at which His Highness 
ought to have assisted and that he was fined several hundred 
rupees for his absence. This provided a handsome feast for the 
Brahmans. At night Parvati’s temple was covered with lights. On 
the 20th a little r four, Lord Valentia set off with the usual 
retinue to pay a visit to the Peshwa at his country house the Hira 
. The road was for a considerable distance covered by his 
Highness’ followers, chiefly horsemen, so that it was rather difficult 
to get to the gates, Fortunately Lord Valentia had oo of 
sepoys from the lines who joined on the opposite bank of river, 
and made way for him. e Hira Bag was prettily placed on the 
bank of a large lake perfectly irregular in its shape. In the centre 
of the lake was a small island with a temple. opposite bank 
rose into a sugarloaf hill whose top was capped by the white 
buildings of Parvati’s temple. The en house was insignificant 
and had never been finished. The was fine and was ornamented 
with several mango trees crane Rape number of cocoa s. The 
cushion was placed in a ve ning on a basin of water with 
fountains and covered by a trellis of vines. Lord Valentia brought 
His Highness news of the surrender of Chandor fort to the united 
army of the British and the Peshwa. His Highness was in great 
GS and observed that his father always wished for the frien ship 
the English but that it had remained for him to reap the blessings 
of it. The Peshwa then asked Lord Valentia ‘if he would procure 
for him an Arab mare and Colonel close assured him that he would 
try his best. The ceremony at Lord Valentia’s entrance was the 
same as on the former occasion and he was seated in a similar 
situation. The party soon had notice to move upstairs: the Peshwa 
passing througha back door, while the guests mounted by a narrow 
Pea to a platform with two verandas one at each end. In 
the farther veranda a white cloth was spread with plantain leaves 
one for each of the English gentlemen present. On each leaf was a 
sr erp 8 dinner, rice a and sweet, pastry thin as paper and 
rolled up, pastry cakes, bread and peas pudding. Along one side 
was a row of sweets like paints on a pallet; on the other were seven 
different kinds of curried topetabiog On one side of the leaf were 
rice-milk, clarified butter, and . part x byte 
» and some other liquids in small plantain 


i ; Seer 
ei ag bros were all excellent of their kind. The guests had 


ne precaution to bring spoons knives and forks which the 

used actively out of to their host wh scined th , 
; ¢ respect © soon joined th 

by seating himself on the cushion a little on the uile ote 
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veranda, When the guests had finished the Peshwa retired and Chapter XIV- 
the guests soon followed. After the ts had seated themselves Places. 
below betel leaf was laid at the Peshwa’s feet and served. Lord 
Valentia’s servant had placed himself at the bottom of the line, FOCmAs 
and was consequently served first, They proceeded upwards till History. 
they reached Lord Valentia, where they stopped. The presents were Lord Valentia, 
then brought in again beginning with Lord Valentia’s servant. 
They consisted of a pair of shawls, a piece of brocade, and a piece of 
cloth ; the whole worth about £20 (Rs. 200). There was no visible 
difference between these-and others presented to Messrs. Young, Sall, 
Murray, and Smith, The gentlemen of the establishment were 
totally overlooked. Lord Valentia’s presents were then brought 
forward which consisted of the same articles and a piece of aa, . 
There were also jewels in a tray : these were put on by. the minister : 
which had answered every purpose of a turban, the shirpech, jiggar, 
and tura looking better on a native dress. All the presents were better 
than had ever been given on a former occasion, the shawls being new 
and good ones for this part of India. A horse and elephant were 
at the door. The horse was a fine animal and in good condition, a 
most unusual circumstance at Poona. The attar was given to Lord 
Valentia and Colonel Close by the minister. The box of betel leaf 
was delivered by His Highness himself. After this was over a sword 
was given into the Peshwa’s hands and by him presented to Lord 
Valentia. It was handsomely mounted in green and gold and had a 
very fine blade. The swo was not part of the real gifts of th : 
ceremony and Lord Valentia therefore valued it the more, assured the 
Peshwa that he would hand it down to his son and his son’s son, and 
kept it by him instead of delivering it to his servants as he had done 
the trays. ‘The ndch girls were the same as on the Peshwa’s visit to 
Lord Valentia. The Peshwa’s own dancing girl was rather old but 
was said to have’a fine voice. She was too busy in performing before 
the deities during that season of festivity the Dasara to attend Lord 
Valentia and his party. A few compliments passed at taking leave 
and the Peshwa paid Lord Valentia the unusual a SORE of 
requesting to hear of his welfare. The minister attended the party as 
far as the end of the carpet and then took his leave. Lord Valentia’s 
party returned through the town which was much larger than he had 
expected and the market much finer. There were several lar 
houses, three storeys high; the temples were insignificant ; 
number of wretched objects was small.’ 
In 1805 Sir James Mackintosh the Recorder or Chief Justice ‘Sir ecg 
of Bombay went ona visit to Poona. He found the chief streets 
of the city paved with stone and the city re ed as one of the 
best built native towns in India. The Peshwa’s residence the 
Saturday Palace or Shanvér Vida (32) from its size well deserved 
the name of a palace? On the 10th of November 1808 Sir James 
Mackintosh paid a second visit to Poona. He learnt from Colonel 
Close the ident that Poona had a population of about a 





1 Valentia’s Travels, IT. 113-125. The wretched i referred to by Lord 
Valentia were the poor famine-stricken poople. ® Mackintosh’s Life, L. 274. 
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hundred thousand. The police was entrusted to a military Brahman 
the family of Gokhle who had a large establishment and whose 
duty was either so easy or so well performed that notwi ing 
the fhe ag meeting of armed men instances of disorder were rare. 
In 1813 « brigade of British troops was stationed at Poona near 
G4rpir (68), a spot originally chosen by General Wellesley to 
the city. In 1816the unknown author of Fifteen Years in tote 
ibed Poona as of modern build and not of any great extent nor 
imposing in appearance. The city lay in a like plain with 
fine mountain scenery in the distance. Covering the city was a high 
mountain range with several romantic hill forts in sight and near 
the city walls was the round and steep Parvati: hill. It was well 
watered by the Mula and Mutha which met near the city. The streets 
were broader in general than in other native towns showed vast 
wealth. The city had several temples but cae! were modern and 
not held in great veneration. In point strength the city 
was not worth much consideration, but its bar pe and its ae Sige 
government gave it an importance among tha states* In 
a letter to lay Keith (27th November 1816) Mr. Elphinstone 
ives a livelier picture of the sights of Poona, or rather of the 
of Poona close to the Sangam. I am writing, he says, in 
a garden of trees some of which have no names in English and 
others are among the rarest in your green houses. My room is 
filled with the smoke of incense burnt before a Hindu god not 
ten yards from my house, where troops of women come, with 
music playing before them, to hang garlands, to sacrifice Dem, 
and to cut off their own hair, which they have vowed to 
divinity. In the same en there isa very ancient ruined tomb 
of a Muhammadan female saint, which is a place of such sanctity 
that an oath taken in it is reckoned sacred, even among the faithless 
I have just heard loud lamentations over a dead body and 
now see a funeral pyre kindling on the banks of a river close at 
hand, where I have before seen the living consumed with the dead. 
The mourners are sitting in silence on the ground looking on till it 
be time to gather up the ashes of their friend. Two large elephants 
are wallowing in the water at no great distance, and on the road that 
crosses the river are buffaloes, camels, horsemen with long spears 
and loose drapery, and foot passengers male and female in dresses 
of all sorts and colours. At this moment a procession is ing of 
Muhammadans dressed like Arabs, performing a frantic ce and 
flourishing their drawn swords in honour of the sons of Alli of 
whose mart om this is the anniversary. The whole town is ring- 
ing with drumming trum ting and shouting, occasioned by the 
same festival, and to make the whole still more unlike England the 
country round is laid waste by a body of predatory horse, who have 
made an inroad from beyond the Narbada, and have driven the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring villages in on the capital? On the 
13th of June 1817 the treaty of Poona was drawn up by Mr. 





* Life, I. 460. * Fifteon Years in India, 450 - 
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Elphinstone and signed by Bajiréavy Peshwa.t On the 14thof October Chapter XIV. 
Mr. Elphinstone and Bajiriv a for the last time. Bajirav spoke of Places. 
the loss he suffered under the treaty of Poona. Mr. Elphinstone 
told him that his only chance of regaining the goodwill of the Foomts 
English was to lose no time in sending his troops north to aid the Hidory 
English in putting down the Pendhéris. Bajir4v assured him that 
his troops would start as soon as the Dasara was over. Dasara Day 
fell on the 18th of October. It was the finest military spectacle in 
Poona since the accession of Bijirév. Every day of the week after 
Dasara (19th - 25th) became more interesting. By night and day 
salen of armed men kept flocking into Poona from sides. The - 
ritish troops were cantoned to the north of the town in a position 
originally chosen by General Woleney ee the protection of gre « city 
Gardens and enclosures with high prickly-pear hedges ran in many 
places within musket-shot of the lines, affording not only every 
advantage for the attack of the Arabs and irregulars, but, in ease of 
disaffection among the sepoys, every facility to desert. Small parties 
of horse came out and encam round the British cantonment, 
and in a few days more were augmented to large bodies, while a 
strong body of Gosivi infantry took a position on one of the flanks 
The eons being at some distance from the cantonment the 
Vinchurkar’s horse with some infantry and guns encamped between 
the Residency and the vibes of Bhamburda. Besides these pre 
rations all reports showed that an attack was immediate. The 
Peshwa was urged to strike before reinforcements could reach Mr. 
Elphinstone. On the night of the 28th October the guns were oked, 
the horses saddled, and the infantry ready to surprise the British 
lines. Next day (29th October) Mr. Elphinstone complained to the 
Peshwa of the crowding of the Maratha troops on the British lines. 
At four in the afternoon of the 30th of October the European regi- 
ment, after great exertions, reached the cantonment. With the exce 
tion of 250 men left to guard the residency, Mr. Elphinstone, on the 
1st of Nov., moved the troops to a good position at Kirkee four miles 
north of Poona. The British cantonment was plundered and events 
culminated on the 5th of November 1817 in the battle of Kirkee 
when 2800 British troops signally defeated a Maratha host of 33,0002 
The residency was sacked and burnt on this day, and all Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s property, manuscripts, and oriental curiosities, valued at 
upwards of £8000 (Rs. 80,000), were either plundered or consumed. 
Poona city, left with only a small garrison, was surrendered on the 
17th of November and the British flag was hoisted on the palace 
under a royal salute.* The greatest care was taken to protect the 
town people and order and peace were soon established But many of 





1 The terms of the treaty of Poona are given in Part IT, p, 297, 

2 Details of the battle of Kirkee are given above pp, 374 - 381. 

* Fifteen Years in India, 456. ; : ‘ 

¢ Many outrageous acts on British officers and soldiers had raised indignation to the 
highest pitch and Mr, Elphinstone and General Smith found it very difficult, 
almost im ble, to save Poona from the sack for which the soldiery were eager. 
The British banker successfully solicited protection for the bankers and merchants, 
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the i jewellers and merchants, who had fled to 
i - fer eae "Details of ry and Pioneers, one regiment 

of Light Ca , one European regiment, and three battalions of 


Bombay Native Infantry, were placed in the city and cantonment.* 
In 1819 Mr. Elphinstone detected a conspiracy in Poona in which 
men of desperate fortunes, some of them Brahmans, took a lead. 
The object of the conspiracy was to murder the E at Poona 
and Sétara, to surprise the chief forts, and to take hold of the person 
of the Satara Raja. Mr. Elphinstone met the conspiracy with promp- 
titude and ordered the ringleaders to be blown from guns remarkin 
‘that the punishment contained two valuable elements of Res 
ee nc ae to the criminal and terrible tothe beholder’.* 
ptain Robertson the first Collector of Poona writes ‘ the fall of the 
Peshwa was a great loss to Poona. Into the city had flowed large 
sums not onl From the tributary states but also from the surrounding 
districts. Though Bajiriv himself was fond of hoarding his money, 
among his courtiers and his military officers there were many who 
received large sums in bribes and freely t what they made. The 
sto of war over the whole of India closed to the ers their 
favourite and most profitable investments and there were no other 
channels into which their wealth could be turned. With the end of 
the gaiety and richness of Béjirdv’s court the demand for the rich 
silks and tissues of gold, which vied with the produce of Paithan, 
ceased, and the dealers and weavers were impoverished. The poorer 
of the mutsaddis suffered severely. Some moved to smaller towns 
where living was cheaper, others took to husbandry or retired to 
their homes in the Konkan, others entered Government service ; 
about twenty-five of them were employed in mémlatdars’ offices 
and at the civil court. A considerable number (about 600 in all), 
of whom about 400 were Musalmaéns and 200 Mardthds, men of 
indolent habits who refused all work but fighting went idly about 
Poona, and lived in brothels and were often indebted for a meal to 
the keepers of brothels,‘ others continued to hang about in the city 
for years, hoping for military service, and their growing poverty 
was turned to distress by the high prices of grain which followed the 
ears of scanty rainfall ending in 1825. In 1825 instead of its old 
ustle and ty the city presented the tameness of rty ; the 
people led aimless idle lives without employment without an 
object. Scarcely a horse passed alon the listless streets which were 
empty except for starving tailors and better fed butter dealers.° 


In 1820 according to Hamilton, Poona had a population of 


_ 150,000. It covered probably not more than two square mile’, was 





and were also posted at the chief public offices and the Peshwa’'s palace, Some 
trifling excesses were committed in the suburbs, but the city suffered no injury 
and the loss of property was Pee ators Considering all circumstances the for- 
bearance of the troops deserved hig! praise. Colebrooke's Elphinstone, L. 4, 

; — Duff's ee brett — Ger in India, 490. 

er's Mara ar, - brooke's Elphinston - 
‘10th October 1821 ; East India Papers, IV. 588, 594. ehaege 
lst February 1825 ; Bom. Gov, Rev, Ree. 117 of 1825, 533 - 534. 
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indifferently built and wholly open and defenceless, more like a large 
village than a city.’ In 1825 es June) Bishop Heber describes 
Poona as lying in the centre of an extensive plain, about 2000 feet 
above the sea, surrounded by singularly searped trap hills from 1500 
to 2000 feet higher. The i was very bare of trees, and though 
there were some gardens close to the city, they were not sufficient to 
interrupt the nakedness of the picture, any more than the few young 
trees and ornamental shrubs of the cantonment. The most pleasing 
feature was the small insulated hill of Parvati. The city was far 
from handsome and of no great apparent size, though it was said to 
have a population of 100,000. It waa without walls or fort, it was 
irregularly built and paved, with mean bazirs, it had deep ruinous 
streets interspersed with pipal trees and many small but no large or 
striking temples, and as few traces as can well be conceived of having 
been so lately the residence of a powerful pei Bishop Heber 
found the chief palace large with a handsome quadrangle surrounded 
by cloisters of carved wooden pillars. Externally it was mean, as 
were also the smaller residences which were whimsically known b 
the names of the week, The ground floor of the chief palace was 

= a a and the upper storey as a dispensary and on insane 

ospital.* 

In 1832 the French traveller and botanist Jacquemont, a sharp 
but ill-tempered observer, described Poona as a large city very dirty 
and ill- built. oh nes J bore witness to its former greatness. Of the 
50,000 inhabitants only a few were Musalmins, There were very 
many Brihmans, and many temples but none remarkable. The 
Brahmans lived almost all as priests and beggars, very few went into 
the army. The population was much mixed with Konkanis 
Gujardtis and Deccanis, and there were Marwari merchants and 
Bohoris. There were no Piirsis in the city, but Parsis had a mono- 
poly of the market in the camp. The people were small and very 
black, their features had none of the classic regularity of Hindustan, 
but they were shrewd and sharp, the expression hard but not un- 
pleasant. ‘The lowest classes wore a narrow girdle and a black 
or red turban, The better-off had a waistcloth or an open shirt. 
Each caste had a different form of headdress generally ungraceful, 
coming low in front and behind and high over the ear so as 
to show the earrings. Almost all women wore silver toerings 
and had their arms covered with silver, copper, ivory, or 
lacquered bracelets, The people lived on rice, wheat, and the flour 
of grains, Wood was extremely rare and dear and the dung of 
cows as well as of horses was the universal fuel, The streets were 
very dirty, and in the morning were thronged with men and women. 
On Parvati, near the temple, were the ruins of the Peshwa’s palace, 
and great mango groves stretched at the foot of Parvati towards 
the Mutha and surrounded the city to the south. But the trees were 
wretched and vegetation had no strength except on the river side, 
From the hill top Poona looked a mixture of huts and trees such as 





1 Hamilton's Description of Hindustdn, 196. 2 Journal, IT, 206 - 209. 
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wooden bridges, one built by the Mardthds and the other by the 
English." 

During the fifty years since 1832 Poona has advanced more 

rhaps than any of the leading towns of this presidency ex 
Bontey. No notices or details regarding the city have been traced, 
but from what is known of the former condition of the district it 
probably made no rapid pro before 1850, -During the 1857 
mutinies there were signs of disloyalty and sedition, but the strong 
body of European troops prevented any attempt at an outbreak. 
Since the opening of the railway in 1860 the trade and prosperity 
of Poona has rapidly inc . The making of the railway, the 
American war, and the building of the barracks, and most of the 
leading public buildings between 1860 and 1870, added very greatly 
to the wealth of the city. This was followed by a time of depression 
which was at its height during the 1876-77 famine. Even aes 
the famine many classes of townspeople shared in the profits whic 
were made in the great trade in grain. In 1879 the opening ot the 
Khadakvisla water works rapidly restored those of the landholding 
classes who had suffered from the famine, and has turned into 8 
large tracts round the city which were formerly bare waste. In 1879 
(May 13) Poona was disturbed by the burning of the Budhvir 
palace and the attempt to burn the Vishrémbég ace. Both fires 
were the work of incendiaries, and seem to have prompted pts 
wish to cause loss and annoyance to Government and to increase the 
feelings of uneasiness which the gang robberies carried on by the 
openly disloyal Vasudev Balvant P ehad caused. Since 1879 the 
oo i of the city has been steady. The making of the West- 

eccan Railway, though it may deprive Poona of some of its present 
branches of trade, will do much to enrich it and to increase its impor- 
tance as the chief trade centre in the Bombay Deccan, The growth 
of Poona is shown in the increase in the number of its people. The 
total in 1851 was 73,219. By 1872 this had risen to 90,436, and to 
99,421 in 1881. 

Pur, a small village six miles south-west of Sisvad, with in 1881 a 
bopulaiicin of 531, has two temples of Kalbhairav and Nariyan- 
eshvar with a yearly fair at each, The fair at Kalbhairav’s temple 
is held on the full-moon of Miigh or January-February and the fair at 
Ndrdyaneshvar’s temple on the dark thirteenth of the same month. 

Pur, a small village of 182 people, pleasantly situated m a deep 
valley surrounded by hills, about twelve miles west of Junnar, has, 
at the source of the Kukdi, a ruined Hemédpanti temple of 
Kukdeshvar covered by a tiled roof 

In going west from Junnar to Ghatghar up the valley of the 
Kukdi, a pleasant afternoon’s work is to leave horses or a pony cart 
at the village of Hirdi, and to pass south over the east hoaline of the 





1 Voyage Dans |’ Inde, IIT. 554. 
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t searped head of Shambhu hill, about three miles south-west to 
ukdeshvar temple, and then, about four miles north-west across the 
west shoulder of Shambhu hill, over the low plateaus at the side of the 
valley toGhatghar. The country throughout is wild and picturesque. 
The path lies across the wooded banks of the Kukdi over arising ) 
fairly clothed: with young ain and other forest trees between the two 
great scarps of Shambhu on the right and Chévand on the lett, intothe 
wild valley of the Kukdi with some rice fields, but chiefly bs pec 
slopes broken with trees and thickly wooded in the deeper hollows. 
The path passes west with the mighty crags of Shambhu to the north, 
the lower wooded aes of the Shiroli or Kumbai hills to the south, 
and the steep lofty sides of Mehendola and Shivdola to the west and 
north-west. Near the head of the valley, which has narrowed into a 
woody glen, close tothe right or south bank of the narrow rocky Kukdi 
is the old temple of Kukdeshvar. It is hid in the deep shade of a 
rich grove of mangoand karanj trees. The spire is gone but the outer 
walls which had fallen or been overturned have been roughly put 
together, probably by the Mardthds, and are sheltered by a strong 
thatched roof. Along the bank of the stream and in some walls to the 
east are many stones, some of them finely earved, and further down 
the stream is a small cistern cut in the rock, The temple is in the old 
Hindu or Hemddpanti many-cornered style, later than the Ambar- 
néth temple near Kalyan in Thana, varying from the eleventh to 
the early years of the thirteenth century. it stands on a modern 
plinth about fifty-two feet east and west by thirty feet north and 
south, and one foot four inches cai The veranda or passage 
between the walls of the temple and the edge of the plinth is about 
six feet wide. The temple measures about forty feet long by 
eighteen broad. The original outline of the shrine and the hall or 
mandap is preserved, the four lowest feet of the wall all round the 
whole temple having escaped overthrow or decay. In the shrine, 
especially in the south face to the top of the present building, that is 
to about twelve feet from the ground, the stones remain in their 
original position. In the north face of the hall, above the line of four 
feet from the ground, the stones have been replaced in great disorder, 
many of the most richly carved stones, those for example with a water 
pot of the Ahuja-shape, properly belonging to the ruined spire. The 
shrine has three faces, to the north, the east, and the south, each 
face about four feet broad. Between these faces are two main corners 
to the north-east and the south-east and between the main corners 
and the faces is a single minor corner. In each of the three main 
faces is a niche, the north niche containing a figure of the skeleton 
dess Chaémunda dancing on a corpse, and the east face of Shiv 
ancing the Tandav. The south face is at present (Dee. 1882) 
hidden by a heap of wooden rafters. In the outer face of the south 
ge, between the hall and the shrine, is some writing 
apparently mason marks, consisting of a few letters whose form 
points to some time later than the rea “ole (a.v. 1060) im the 
‘Ambarnath temple near Kalyénin Thana. The prancing figure in the 
niche in the south face of the hall is Vishnu in the Varah or Boar 
form, with a mace in his right hand crushing the demon Hiranydksh 
under his foot. In the west wall are two niches. The niche to 
n 866—S4 
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the south of the door has a figure of Ganpati and the niche to the 
north of the door is empty. On the ground the left or north niche 
below has a figure covered with redlead of Har-Gauri that is Shiv 
with Parvati im his lap. In the north wall are some groups of 
goddesses and attendants, but the niche has been lost and its place 
taken by a spire stone of a khuja-shaped water vessel which is 
marked with redlead. 

In the north-west corner of the plinth of the temple is a small 
broken shrine and on either side are two terrific skeleton Bhairavs with 
scalps and spear, and a little to the west a cobra stone or Nagoba 
and a pillar carved in relief. To the right is a small broken shrine 
of Bhairav of plain but well dressed masonry. The left Bhairav 
ia in ita right place, but the right figure has been moved. Inside 
the temple in the shrine lies a stone carved in the lotus pattern 
which the people worship. Facing the temple door are some ruins 
probably of a monastery. To the south is a sun and moon stone with 
the ass curse but no writing. To theeast are many spire stones, _ 

About six feet in front of the west door is a broken bull with well 
carved bell necklace. The pilasters and jambs on each side of the 
west door are in their original places and the door is in its original 
breadth (2' 9"), but the lintel has been changed and the proper 
height of the door cannot be fixed. The stone with a modern figure 
over the lintel is also out of its place. 

Inside the temple is in good repair. It includes a hall 12’ 5” long 
by: 13’ 4” broad, a passage to the shrine 6’ long by 7’ broad, and a 
shrine 6’ 9" square. The roof of each of these three parts is domed 
in the Hemadpanti or cross-corner style. The roof of the hall and 
the passage is supported by four pillars and twelve pilasters, The 
four pillars uphold the hall dome. Of the twelve pilasters four 
uphold the dome over the passage to the shrine, four are in the side 
walls of the hall, and four are in the corners of the hall. A fifth pillar 
has been set in the middle of the hall face of the shrine passage to hold 
up one of the cross slabs of the dome which is badly cracked. The 
hall dome is about 5' 7" square, 10° 2" high to the top of the bracket 
capitals and 3° 8" more to the centre of the dome. The inner part 
of the dome is plain except the central stone which is carved in the 
hanging lotus pattern. The four pillars which support the dome 
5 5’ 7" apart. In the side walls, between each face of pilasters, 
are two central niches (3 1" by 6) witha figure of Har-Gauri that is 
Shiv with Parvati on his lap in the south niche, a four-handed Kali 
in the north niche, and pilasters in the corners. Standing on the 
floor in the north-east corner are three figures of Har-Gauri and 
one of Vishnu. All the pillars and pilasters are richly carved and 
are about 10’ 2° high to the top of the heavy bracket capitals,’ At 





1 The details of the pillars are # square base |’ 9 and 4" thick, a four-sided shaft 
1’ 10" long with faces t I'S" broad; an eight-sided bend at broad a 
fillet 2°; an ci ‘ht-wided belt 35"; another round fillet 2"; a four-sided block 9” 
high with faces 1’ 24" broad ; an eight-sided band 1’ broad; a round band 11"; and 
above three sharp circles the two lowest like diges, and the third with a row of 
hanging ornament togetherabout 1’ broad; then a square capital of 4"; and above 
the With o Raat, {bracket capital with four te faces about 1' 2° broad, each 
carved with a figure leaning forward and bearing the roof on its up-stretched hands. 
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been added in the same style as the others, probably from some Pawel 
other part of the building, to sup the lintel of the passage dome. we 
The penance which is six feet long by 7’ 1” broad is covered by a Pus. 
dome which is supported by four pilasters in the same style as the a 


hall pillars. The pilasters are 7’3" high, the height of the base of 
the dome where the corners are cut off is 8’ 9", and the centre of the 
hollow of the dome 12’. The inside of the dome rises -in three 
rounded bands, like three bells one within the other, to the central 
stone which is carved in the hanging lotus pattern. The side walls 
of the passage have richly carved niches 3 broad by 6° 2° high 
including the ornamental finish above the niche, the right hand or 
ee niche having a figure of Ganpati, and the north niche a figure 
evi. 

In the east wall is the doorway to the shrine. It is 6’ broad 
including the ornamental panels on each side, and 7 9” high 
including the overhanging eave and the carved work above 
door. Over the shrine door are three bands of carved Soe 
each about a foot broad, separated by narrow belts of moulding. 
The highest band of figures is carved in the eight-sided belt of 
stone which supports the dome. They are standing Yoginis forty 
in all and five in each of the eight faces. Below, over the door, are 
nine seated figures representing the navagrahas or nine planets ;" 
the rest of the figures in this row are four angels, two on either end, 
bearing garlands. The third belt has figures of the five Devis.’ 
The door into the shrine is 5’ 2” high 2’ 8" broad and 2’ deep. Two 
steps lead down into the shrine which is 6 9" square. The floor is 
paved with dressed stones. In the centre is a ling in a ling-case, 
and leaning against the back wall is a rude one mask of a man’s 
face with cen i and curled moustache, which is put over the 
ling. The temple ministrant is a Koli and the offerings are flowers. 
A fair is held at the temple on Mahdshivrdtra in February-March. 
In the south-east corner is an opening some feet from the floor 
through which water can be poured till the god is flooded. In the 
north wall is a channel to carry off the water. There is a shelf in 
the north wall about five fect from the ground and a small niche in 
the south wall. The rest of the walls are of dressed stone, plain 
except corner pilasters, a carved outstanding block in the middle of 
each face about ten feet from the ground, and five bands of shallow 
carving under the beginning of thedome. The dome which is plain, 
except a slight ornament in the centre stone, begins ten feet from 
the ground and is four feet deep. 

From the temple the path to Ghatghar leads across some rice fields 
to the right of the village of Pur, up a steep wooded pass, over the 
west shoulder of Shambhu with fine views of its great beetling crags 
and of the huge scarp of Chévand to the east, From the crest 
of the shoulder the path leads through pleasant woods with fine 
views across the valley of the north Kukdi to the wild row of peaks 


ee ET 


1 The nine planets are Mercury, Venus, Mars, J i ee Saturn, the Sun, the Moon, 
o, and Ketu. 2 ‘The other rows have angels bearing garlands, 
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which forms the western face of the Anjavla hills. In front the bare 
scarp of a hill, apparently with no more marked name than Pahad, 
runs into the valley, and beyond, to the west, are the great rocky 
sides and pointed top of Jivdhan. About a mile and o hali from 
Ghitghar on the left, close to the path, in a square m - enclosure, 
of low roofless walls of earth and stone, are two Jing-like stones 
known as Kalamja. Outside of the square walls is a circle of rough 
stones, about seventy-five paces round, marked with redlead. Some of 
the stones on the north face of the circle are larger and apparently 
older than the rest. The circle is interesting from its resemblance to 
Vetal’s guardian and other rude stone circles. The chief worshippers 
are said to be Kolis of the neighbouring village of Pangli. 
Purandhar, 18° 17" north latitude and 74° 2’ east longitude, 
2566 feet above the Poona plain and 4472 feet above the sea, is a 
famous fortified hill which gives its name toa sub-division whose 
head-quarters are at Sisvad, about six miles to the north-east of the 
hill fort. It is the loftiest peak in a range of hills about twent 
miles south-east of Poona. From the south slopes of the Sinhgad- 
Bhuleshwar hills near the Kiétraj pass, and about ten miles south of 
Poona, a spur strikes south-east and rises into a group of five 
towering peaks, Purandhar, Vajirgad, Beruka, Bondal and 
aparvat. Purandhar lies about twenty miles south-east of 
Poona by the Bapdev pass, and about twenty-five miles by the Deva 
passand Sdsvad, The Sdsvad route is alone fit for carriages. From 
the travellers’ bungalow at Sdsvad a very fair road broken in 
by stream beds leads about six miles south-west to the 
foot of Purandhar hill. From the Peshwa’s mansion at Sdsvad 
Purandhar appears less lofty than Vajirgad which stands slightly 
m advance and partly hides the loftier hill. From the Ba 
apeetoe which alone shows their true features, the hogbacked 
ajirgad and the saddlebacked Purandhar are separate, except for 
one narrow ridge. Purandhar is the larger, biohet, and more 
important of the two hills. From the top of the Bapdev pass a 
twelve-mile long road leads by the village of Chimbli to Purandhar. 
As they are neared, the t summit wall of both hills is seen to 
be crowned with a masonry ruin studded here ond there with 
bastions. Purandhar, the larger and higher, is varied by two risings, 
on the higher of which, the lof tiest point in the range, isa Mahidev 
temple. The hill on which this temple stands is part of the upper 
fort of Purandhar, while on its northern face, 300 feet below the 
temple and upwards of 1000 feet above the plain, runs a level terrace 
on which stands the military cantonment, flanked on the east by the 
barracks and on the west by the hospital, The northern edge of 
the terrace is defended by a low wall with several semicircular 
bastions and a gate flanked by two towers. This is called the 
MAchi or terrace fort. At the foot of the hill is a well built rest- 
house, from which the ascent leads by an easy wide road with a 
gradient of one in eight. Halfway up the road branches to the 
right and left, the right branch leading to the hospital and the left 
= the store gate in the centre of the cantonment and to the barracks. 
"rom the middle of the cantonment a winding road 830 yards long 
runs towards the upper fort and ends in a flight of rude stone step 
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which wind between a loopholed wall of masonry and the basalt 
cliff on which the fort stands. .A sharp turn leads suddenly to the 
Delhi Gate flanked by solid bastion towers. 

Passing left from the Delhi Gate the path goes along a narrow 
ridge flanked on each side by loopholed walls. It is m some 
places only eight feet wide, and, with a sheer fall on either side of 
over 300 feet, to the Kand Kada or Sky Scraper bastion, the 
most eastern point of Purandhar, commanding a view of Vajirgad and 
the Bottle Hill, and across the rich Bhima valley to the distant 
Mahddev range. Here isa bungalow, the oldest on the fort built by 
Colonel Leeson. Near the bungalow is a small reservoir and postern 
gate called Chor Dindi Darvaja or the Secret Gate. Going back to 
the Delhi Gate the path leads up to the Ganesh Darvaja passing by a 
small chamber in the thickest part of the right hand dann , where 
Shéihaji the father of Seite was confined in 1649 by mud 
(1626-1656) the seventh Adil Shéhiking. On the left is a ruious 
figure of Ganesh which gives its name to the gate. Through a third 

lain gate with a bastion on the right | the Bavta Buruj or 
Naanae Bastion, the way leads toa bombproof building, once a granary 
and now «summer residence for the chaplain. Near the granary 
rises a solid mass of masonry the site of a palace said to have been 
built by sbiji Purandhare, the founder of the great Purandhare 
family of Deshasth Bréhmans who were closely allied with the 
Peshwa’s family. A little further on is a bungalow called the Eagle's 
Nest and slightly behind it is a mosque ; the path continues towards 
the west with, on the left, two small covered cisterns looking like 

‘tombs and used during sieges to hold oil and clarified butter for 
the garrison, while on the right is a building used asa bombproof 
magazine under the shelter of one of the two great risings which 
mark Purandhar. This rising is called either Love's Seat or the 
Raja’s Vida that is king’s palace as Shahu (1705 - 1749) the 
grandson of Shivaji began to build a palace here. A little further 
on the left is a beautiful reservoir called the Mhasoba Taki, It 
runs a little under the rock and is fed with springs which furnish 
drinking water for the bulk of the people throughout the hot season. 
A little beyond the cistern are two rock-cut chambers used as 
dungeons. Above runs arough path to the spur that joins the Raja’s 
Vida eminence with its temple-crowned peak. This spur ends at the 
foot of a flight of fine masonry steps arranged in sets of five with a 
fine stone wall on either side of them. The steps lead to a equall 

beautifully built platform which covers the eminence and from Thich 
rises a temple of Mahadev built by the first Purandhare. Going 
back to the beginning of the ascent the way leads past ruins of Mhars’ 
houses to the Khadda Darvaja built by one of the Peshwis for the 
temple priest. 5h htly im advance and ending a spur is a ruimous 
bastion called Fattch Buruj or Victory Bastion. From this bastion 
the garrison are said to have leaped about 1790 when surprised by 
Kolis under one Kuroji Naik. Following the narrow path that runs 
along the back of a spur on the extreme south-west angle of the fort, 
a bastion called the Konkani Bastion rises 300 feet sheer, Near this 
bastion is a bombproof chamber able to hold twenty men, from which 
criminals folded in country blankets with their heads and feet 
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uncovered used to be hurled in the kadelot pal pi ine tee ing form 
of death. Further to the north-west is a tri bastion rudely 
shaped like an elephant’s head and called the Hatti Bastion. Past 
this bastion the way leads by two deep rock-cut cisterns to the 
Shendi Buruj under which ‘when it was built a married pair 
were buried ahve: According to two os i plates found in the Iném 
Commission office the foundations of the Shendi Buruj several 
times gave way and the king of Bedar dreamt that unless a first- 


would never be sure. On awaking the king sent for the tee 
Esaji Néik Chive who brought one Nath Naik and his wife Devki 
and the two were buried alive on the dark eighth of Ashvin or 
September-October. At the same time fifty thousand gold bricks, 
each brick weighing about twenty-four rupee wagiite or tolds, were 
put, 25,000 each, in two holes to the right left of the tower 
oundation each hole about thirty feet square and twelve feet deep. 
The work was then finished, the ki came to see the bastion, 
conferred the fort on Eséji Naik granted two villages worth 
about £364 (910 huns) to the father of the buried boy? 


From the Shendi bastion the way leads to a fine reservoir on the 
right called Sékhari Taldv or the Sugar Reservoir. A little beyond 
the reservoir is a stone wall and a few yards further is a stone 
house used asa granary and said to have been built by Madhavray the 
fourth Peshwa (1761-1772). A few yards further on comes the point 
from which the round of the fort was begun. The round extends 
over two miles and passes by three gateways and six chief bastions. 

From this point the way leads to the temple platform, the highest © 
point on the fort, which commands a varied grand and widespread 
view over crests of mountains, huge blocks of barren rocks and 
dense forest, clothed ravines, wide-spreading plains and winding 
rivers. To the north the eye wanders over plains and a mountain 
range till it is lost in a distant ridge of pale blue hills eighty miles 
off. On the first range is the road leading to the Bapdey pass and 
the temple hill of Nara » and where the range dips to the 
right of this temple hill, the Devs pass emerges, with, to its right, the 
square dismantled fort of M * built by the Piinse family the 
hereditary commandants of the Peshwa’s artillery. Still more to 
the right is the Lesser Bor pass through which on the 24th of 
November 1817 General Smith passed to Pandh ‘in pursuit of 
Bajirdév whose immense army had been routed at Kirkee a fortnight 
before. Half hidden by a spur from the Deva pass, a little to the 
left of where it emerges, is seen the palace of the Jadhav family. 





' The two ts have been published by Ca tain Mackintosh in Trans. Bom. Geog. 
Soc. 1. 191 - They were end by Cone Dods, Indm Commissioner Northern 
Division, in his office. One is an i plate and the other is a copy of an 
ayrscleirey Modes sy pc ; edge Kolis of Parandhar. One of 

¢ Arab year ora.pD, 1191 whi to false as 
there were _ Musalman kings at Bedar in nae? pe dng! nas k 


oO 
* This palace is clearly seen from the roud from hich it lies about two miles. It 
is a lar, ildi i 
oe detached boon eing with small windows and narrow doors surrounded 
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Between the Deva pass and Purandhar are seen the vi af 
Naréyanpur Chémbli and Korait, and on the banks of the rha, 
where it meets a small ido ge embowered rigyed the pemboo 

o and palm groves, the town of Sdsvad wi its two temples 
deat ee square ikisioe of the Purandhares, all three built at an 
estimated cost of £60,000 (Rs. 6 lakhs). Near the mansion is 
Bajirdv's palace where the Amirs of Sind were confined, now ea 
travellers’ bungalow. Looking nearly east, at the end of the 
Purandhar range show the temples of Jejuri, and not far from the 
temples, close to the Nira brides, is_Valhe village the traditional 
birthplace of Valmiki the reputed Koli author of the Ramayan. 
Behind are the Bhima and Nira valleys fringed by distant hills, 
Turning south in the valley almost beneath Purandhar the windings 
of the Nira sparkle in the sun, and looking over Shirval and beyond 
the Mahddevy range, in the distance rise ori Péndavgad 
and Pinchgani, and over the square hill fort of Rohira and the 
Bori Dara are seen Mount Maleolm and the Mahdbaleshvar temple 
and Raireshvar. To the west, where range after range stretch as 
far as the eye can see, the view passes over town and village, valley 
hill and dale, to the peak of Geser and Puluk Khind and still further 
to Sink standing bold against the sky. North of Sinhgad by 
the Donje Kitraj and Bapdev passes the circle ends in the temple 
hill of Ndrdyanpur. 

Descending to the terrace or Machi, through the triple archway 
in front of the Delhi Gate, the way leads by a three-pillared rock-cut 
cuye-chamber almost beneath the banner bastion. By the chamber 
a steep winding path leads down about 2500 feet to the cantonment. 
Following a road past the canteen over the Bhairay Khind spur, 
where stood a gate called the Bhairav Darvaja with the ruins of a 

rd room, begins a four-mile walk that encircles the fort of 
, Seated ae Following this path, which is a broad well metalled 
road made in 1856, a little on its left slope are two slaughter houses, 
and behind them the graveyard, well removed from the camp 
having the eastern end of the upper fort between it and the 
cantonment, Continuing this walk, and following its many windi 
with convenient view seats, on the right rise the steep southern 
slopes of the upper fort crowned with frowning walls and beetlin 
bastions and covered during the rains with wild flowers thic 
brushwood and the lovely arrowroot plant. 

On the left, looking down on hill and vale, on woody ravines and 
on the winding Nira, the path leads to a southerly spur the largest 
on the hill called Bonchika Met or FitzClarence Point as Lord 
Edward FitzClarence when commander-in-chief, always used it as a 
drill ground. On ita broad tableland is a small unfinished reservoir 
built by Madhavrav the fourth Peshwa (1761 - 1772), Overhanging 
the scarpis the Fatteh or Victory Bastion. Beyond, the road | 
more to the north and leads to a second pate with three small 
springs almost under the abrupt scarp which is crowned by the most 
westerly or Konkani bastion from which prisoners were hurled. 
Here lie huge strangely balanced masses of basalt fallen from the 
fort sides. orhom this tableland runs a wide south-westerly spur 
or point called Mesel Met or Kerr's Point. The point is sheltered 
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from the east and is open to the west and commands rich and distant 
views as far as the Mahibaleshvar range. The road now turns to the 
east and follows the windings of the hill passing two westerly spurs. 
A ruined gate called the Konkani Darvaja leads to the hospital spur. 
From this «pur a wall rises till it meets the rock on which the upper 
fort is built and forms the western boundary of the lower fort. Above 
the wall frowns the Shendi Bastion and beneath it are three caves, two 
of them large, one fifty and the other 160 feet deep. The deeper cave 
has three sliewibabs The hospital spur is locally known as Jagan 
Mukh or Wedding Face and the hospital on it stands about a mile 
and a quarter from the rest-house at the foot of the hill. From the 
hospital the road passes through the cantonment which stands on a 
narrow terrace on the north face 300 feet below the a7 oe fort 
flanked on the east by the barracks and on the west by the hospital. 
From the hospital the path proceeds with, on its right, a fine masonry 
reservoir called the Wukitaes Talay said to have been built by 
Madhayrév the fourth Peshwa (1761-1772), and above it a large 
roomy bungalow. From the reservoir the road passes by one or 
two bastions on the left with several guns, said to have been taken by 
Shivaji from the Portuguese and continues past a large quarry, to a 
point where the road divides marked by a small stone temple built by 
a blacksmith about 1795. ‘Taking the upper road, on the right are 
ten large patcherries, and on the left four sets of bachelors’ quarters. 

Below these buildings is the Bini Gate, the only gate remaining of 
the lower fort and called Bini as the Binivdla’s or Quartermaster 
priate st ser stood close by it, where now stands a large 
modern bungalow. ing the upper path from the patcherries 
a small stone temple and well are cana the temple built by Nana 
Fadnavis over the spot where the people from the neighbouring 
villages brought their offermgs to celebrate the birthday of 
Madhavrivy Peshwa. The bungalow close in front of the temple is 
built on the site of, and with much of the materials of, Nana 
Fadnavis’ palace. Next comes a fair sized bungalow enclosed with 
a stone wall and facing west. This bungulow stands on the site of 
Madhavrav Peshwa's palace, and below it are two temples built by 
Abdji Purandhare. The road then passes through the market and 
leads up to the east end of the terrace on which stands the cantonment. 
Close below is a fine reservoir called Padmévati or Ruzval Taldv the 
masonry of which is said to have been built by Shivaji. On its north 
bank an open space covered with mango trees is the site of a small 
house where died Lord FitzClarence, commander-in-chief of Bombay. 
The site was ae by his widow for a memorial church. This, 
the Bhairav Khind spur, seems to spring from beneath the scarped 
bastion of the upper fort and running north-east to end its swee 
in the rock on which Vajirgad is built. On this the highest an 
driest spur are the barracks, and at the extreme west on the 
Wedding Face spur, facing west and overlooking a broad and rich 
valley, is the hospital, 

The earliest known mention of Purandhar is in the reign of the 
first Bahmani king Ald-ud-din Hasan Gangu (1947 - 1358) who 
obtained possession of almost the whole of Mahérdshtra from the 
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Purandhar range to the Kaveri and fortified Purandhar fort in 1950. 
About 1384 the fortifications were repaired and semicircular bastions 
were added by the fifth Bahmani king Mahmud I. (1378 - 1397). 
| dhar was among the Poona forts which fell to Ahmad, the 
founder of the Nizim Shahi d after his success at Junnar in 
1486 and a in ahagea of Japs? Shiahis ao puabem a 
century.! Under the early rule of the Bijipur and Ahmadnagat 
Sings Purandbas was ane the forts ach sta reserved by the 
Government and never entrusted to jagirddrs or estate holders.* 
The fort of Purandhar seems to have passed to Maéloji the d- 
father of Shivaji when Bahdédur Nizim Shih of Abedin r 
(1596-1599) granted him Poona and Supa'® It remained with 
Maloji’s son Shahéji till in 1627 it was taken by the Moghals. In 
1637, when Shéhaji joined the service of the Bijépur kings, chiefly 
through his help Purandhar was won from the Moghals. after, 
the transfer of Purandhar to Bijdpur was confirmed im a_ treaty 
between Bijapur and the Moghals. Though it passed under Bijapur 
the fort continued to be commanded by a Hindu In 1647, about 
the time of Dédaji Kondadev’s death, the commandant of Purandhar 
died. As the families were friendly, Shivaji was asked to settle some 
ints in dispute among the commandant’s thre¢ sons. He went to the 
ort, sowie one a 8 brothers at night to make their elder 
brother prisoner, and during the disturbance, secretly filled the fort 
with his Midvlis and took it without bloodshed, keeping the brothers 
well disposed to him by the aap of lands and villages® In 1665 
Raja Jaysing, who was sent by Aurangzeb to the south to conduct 
the war against Shivaji, promptly despatched a force under Dilawar 
Khin to attack Purandhar. The fort was resolutely defended by 
Mavlis and Hetkaris, but, after a long siege, they lost heart and 
sent word to Shiv4ji-that they could hold out no longer. They 
would have left the fort but Shivaji asked them to hold it until he 
should send them word to retire. Shivdji, who was unable to make 
head against the Moghals, came as a suppliant to Jaysing and 
Dilavar Khén and handed to them the 3: s both of Purandhar 
and of Smhgad.* After its capture Purandhar remained in the 
a, of the Moghals, till m 1670, soon after his capture of 
inhgad, it was sealed and taken for Shivaji by Surydji the brother of 
Tan4ji Mélusre In 1705 Purandhar fell to the Emperor Aurangzeb 
(1658-1707)8 In 1707, after the death of Aurangzeb, Purandhar was 
re-taken by Shankréji Nérfyan Sachiv an adherent of Tarabdi the 
widow of Réjiram (1689-1700) In the same year, on being restored 
to liberty by the Emperor Bahadur Shah (1707-1712), Shahu of Satara 


(1708-1749) Shivéji’s grandson, came to Poona and summoned © 





ae 





1 Briggs’ Ferishta, LT. 120. 2 Grant Duff's Marithds, 53 note 1. 

i Grant Duff's Marithda, 41. 4 Compare Grant Duff's Manithis, 52, 4, 59. 

§ Grant Duff's Mari G1. 

* Dotails of the siege and of Shivaji's visit to Purandhar are given under History, 
Part I]. 231 - 234, 7 Grant Duff's Marithis, 100. 

® Khafi Khan, Manta Khabu-| Labdb in Elliot and Dowson, VIL. 373; Grant Dulls 
Marithis, 177. ® Grant Duits Morithias, |50, 
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Shankr4ji Naréyan the Pant Sachiy to deliver the fort, but Shankr4jj 
did not obey. About 1710 Chandrasen Jddhay, who had taken 
service with the Nizdim, drove back the Mardthdsfrom the Godavari 
to the Bhima. To support the local troops Shéhu sent Balaji 
Vishvanath the founder of the family of the Poona Peshwas. Balaji 
Haibatra4v and they two fell back on Purandhar. A battle 
was fought which the Mardthds claim as a victory but which seems 
to have a defeat as they afterwards retreated to the Sdlpa pass. 
In 1714 the first Peshwa area Vishvandth (1714-1720) succeeded 
in procuring the release of Pant Sachiv, who was confined at 
i about forty miles east of Poona by Dam4ji Thorit a 
partisan of Kolhapur. In return for this service the Pant Sachiv’s 
mother presented Béléji with all the Pant Sachiv’s rights in 
Purandhar and gave him the fort as a ag tess for his family 
whose head wiartare tied boon at Gasvad- This er was confirmed 
by Shahu. 1750 Tieffenthaler notices the hill forts of Lohogad 
and Purandhar.' The fort continued in the possession of the Peshwa 
till, in 1762, “5 doomaoe se the uncle of the fourth Peshwa Madhavraév 
(1761-1772), it on the Purandhare family.* After the 
murder of the fifth Peshwa Nérdyanréiy A aia on the 30th of 
January 1774, his pregnant widow G iwas carried for safet 
to Purandhar by Nana Fadnavis and Haripant Phadke. On the 18t 
of April the birth of a son to Gangébdi at Purandhar was a death- 
blow to Raghundthriv’s hopes of becoming Peshwa.’ A short time 
afterwards intercepted by Haripant near Burhdénpur, showed 
that a plot was formed by Moroba, Bajaba, and Babdji Naik to seize 
Sakhéraém Bapu, Nana, Gangabéi, and the infant Madhavrdy, all 
of whom, to escape the chill ps of Purandhar, had come to live 
in Sdsvad during the rains. They heard of this i on the 
30th of June, and at once fled to the fort. In 1775 Nana and 
Sakhérém Bapu returned to Purandhar and from Purandhar man 
all state affairs. After much discussion,» on the Ist of May 
1776, the treaty of Purandhar was settled and signed by Sakhérém 
Bépa and Néna Fadnavis on behalf of the Peshwa and by Colonel 
Upton on behalf of the Be Government. The chief provisions 
of the treaty were that tte or territory yielding £30,000 
Ra. 3 lékhs) a year, and Broach and terri w £30,000 
Rs. 3 lékhs) more, should be left with the English and £120,000 
Rs. 12 lakhs) should be paid to them on account of war nses ; 
that the ee A with Raghundthrav should be annulled; that the 
English should return to garrison and Raghunéthray’s army be 
disbanded within a month ; and that Raghundthrav should receive an 
establishment and live at Kopargaon on the Godavari. In 1778, 
fearing the growing strength of his cousin Moroba, Nana Fadnavis 
retired to Purandhar and ‘agreed to bring Raghundthray to Poona, 





* Deseri Historique et G ique del’ Inde, L. 484. 

> Grant Dale Merneae ae et ered Dem hheihas: 908 
© Deen outs Martthés, 360. 

Ape ghekx axzazsion are given under History, Part 11. 259-260, 
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provided no harm should come to him and his property. On the 8th 
of June Haripant Phadke and Mahddji Sindia joined Nana at 
Purandhar, and by a bribe of £90,000 (Rs. 9 lakhs) gained Holkar to 
Nana’s side. In 1796, alarmed at the tened attack of Sindia and 
his minister Baloba on Poona, Nina again fled to Purandhar fort. 
In 1817 Purandhar was one of the three forts which Mr. Elphinstone 
the English Resident at Poona summoned Bajirdv to daiver as a 
pledge that Trimbakji Denglia would be surrendered. It was 
restored to Béjirav after a few months* In the last Marétha 
war, after the capt of Sinhgad, Major Eldridge with four 
companies of the Bombay European Regiment and four companies 
of Rifles marched through the dhar pass to the north of the 
fortress. Fe Nas eet under Major Thatcher, Senne of three 
companies of the Bombay European Regiment, and five companies 
of Saivad and Bomba "Native Tatenty 3 marched on the 8th for 
the south end of the fort, The head-quarters and the rest of the 
division continued the march during the 9th, 10th, and 11th, and 
arrived by way of Jejuri in a position three miles north of the forts 
of Purandhar and Vajirgad. ithin four miles of the camp at the 
village of Sdsvad was a strong stone building the Peshwa’s fortified 
ea in which a party of 200 men, Arabs Sidhis and Hindusténis, 
shut themselves with small guns and made a show of opposition. 
The walls were so substantial that six-pounders did them no harm. 
Eighteen-pounders were then brought, but, though these also seemed 
to make no impression on the walls, they had sutlicient effect on the 
mind of the garrison to induce them to surrender at discretion. The 
operations against the forts were short. On the 14th of March a 
mortar battery opened on them ; and on the 15th Vajirgad admitted 
a British garrison, As this place commanded Purandhar the 
commandant had to accept the terms given to the garrison of 
Vajirgad ; and the British colours were hoisted on the 16th.* In 
1845, during Raghoji Bhingria’s disturbances, troops were sent to 
Purandhar in case the insurgents might seize the fort.’ 
Ra’'jma‘chi, or the Royal Terrace, is an isolated double-peaked 
fortified hill on the main line of the Sahyddris, about six miles as the 
crow flies and ten by path north of the Bor pass, From the Konkan, 
thickly wooded at the base, its sides rise about 2000 feet in steep 
rock slopes which, as they near the crest of the hill, grow gradually 
treeless and bare. Above the crest, from the flat hill top rises a 
rocky neck about 200 feet high, with, at either end, a short fortified 
tower-like head, the inner Shirivardhan that is Luck’s Increase, 
high and pointed, the outer Manranjan that is the Heart-Gladdener, 
lower and flat-topped. . 
A tongue of land about 300 yards broad, joins the Réjmichi 
terrace to the rough plateau that runs along the crest of the 
Sahyddris north from dala. 





i Grant Doif's Marithda, 523. ? Grant Duff's Marithas, GH, 646, 
® Blacker’s Maratha War, 241-242, Pendhari and Maritha War Papers, 259. 
“Compare Part IT. p. 308. 
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Across this tongue of land, about half a mile from the foot of the 
central hill top, runs a strong stone wall, seventeen feet high and 
eight thick with a parapet loopholed for musketry and at intervals 
with bastions pierced for cannon. Within this line of wall a wide 
stretch of tilled woodland ensures for the garrison a full supply of 
Grain, Erase, and fuel. From this upland, at a safe distance from 
the ne preogetd heights, the central hill top rises three to four 
hundred feet high, a sheer black overhanging cliff crowned by a 
battlemented , and towards the west strengthened by a double 
line of encireling walls. On the crest of the neck that joins the 
two peaks, fronting « small temple of Bhairav, stand three old stone 
lamp - pillars Fe two small gquaintly-carved stone 
chargers ready ed and bridled for the god. The temple, which 
is little more than a hut, has three pairs of small black stone images 
of Bhairay and his wife Jogeshvari, presented, according to the temple 
servant, by Shivaji, Shahu, and Bajiriv Peshwa. 

From either end of the neck rise the steep fortified sides of 
Shrivardhan and Manranjan. Shrivardhan, the eastern and higher 
fort, less sheer to the south than to the north, is in places strengthened 
by a triple line of wall. On the south side, through the ruined 
guteway, is reached a chamber cut in the rock once used as a granary 
or storehouse, and close by a large open rock-cut reservoir. On the 
north, in a narrow ledge of the steep cliff, hollowed into the hill 
and always sheltered from the sun, is a cistern with an unfailin 
en a pure water. The inner fortification, with a few Gtined 
dwellings, encloses the central peak, the gadii or stronghold.' 
Manranjan the outer hill, less completely protected by nature, is 
very carefully fortified with two high strong lines of. wall. Of 
these the outer line, running along the crest of the cliff, encloses 
some cisterns and reservoirs of cut-stone; the inner, encircling the 
Hat hill top, has within it the powder magazine, along low tomb-like 
roofless building of very slnely fitting cut-stone, and close to it the 
ruins of the captain’s house and a cistern, The western wall 
commands the mind-pleasing or man-ranjan prospect that gives the 
fort its name. Below lies the royal terrace wooded and stream- 
furrowed to the north, bare and well tilled to the west, and to the 
south laid out in fields with a small lake and a shady hamlet 
of Koli huts. North and south, beyond the plateau, stretches the 
main line of the Sahyédri hills, their sides rising from deep evergreen 
forests in bare black cliffs, to the rough ¢hinly-waoded part-tilled 
terrace that stretches eastwards into the Deccan plain and along the 
crest of the Sahyidris, which is broken by will rocky peaks and 
headlands from Harishchandragad fifty miles to the north to Bhojya 
eighteen miles to the south. Westwards stretch outlying spurs and 
ranges with deep water-worn valleys and steep St 1 sides. 
Far off to the right rise Méhuli, Gotaura, Tungir, and the Sdlsette 
hills ; in front, beyond the long flat backs of Métherin and Prabal, 
lie the harbour island and city of Bombay ; and to the left sweeps 





' The Musalmans call it the Béla Killa or upper fa eee ; 

rta Raj pper fort. Bot unlike most Deocan hill- 

forts Rajendchi was never held by Musalmins and is thronghout purel: Hinda with 
a i4e nor an idgdh, one or other of which is found in most Gace for 
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the long range of hills that by Négothna and Ségargad passes from 
the Sahyiidris to the extreme west of Alibdg." 

The first notice of Réjmachi is in 1648 when it was taken b 
Shivaji? In 1713 the fort surrendered to Angria,’ and was ) 
by him in 1730 to the second Peshwa Bajiray (1721-1740)* In 
1776 the impostor Sadoba, a Kanoja Brahman who called himself 
Sadishivrav Bhiu, took the greater of the Konkan and came to 
the Bor pass. Here he was opposed and his troops checked for a 
time but he headed them with spirit and carried the pass and 
Réjmachi sent him offers of submission. Pretended overtures of 
submission were made to him by the Poona ministers by which he 
was for a short time amused, until two of the Peshwa’s officers 
suddenly fell on him in the neighbourhood of Raj i, when his 
whole force fled to the Konkan, and Sadoba escaped to Bombay. In 
the Maritha war of 1818 the fort surrendered without resistance.’ 


Ra‘jur, ten miles west of Junnar,is a large village on the left bank 
of the Kukdi, with in 1881 a population 3037. In the village, 
surrounded by three or four large flat stones and apparently at one 
end of a raised seat or pavement, about six inches from the ground, 
isa standing-stone or ubhi dhond. It is an undressed block of 
stone of which 5’ 6” are above ground roughly square with faces 
varying in breadth from one foot to one foot and a quarter, the top as 
if half-sliced away. One of the large stones, laid on small rough stones 
to the left of the standing stone, measures 4’ 74" long by 1° 9” broad 
and 9” thick. The length of the raised pavement in front of the 
standing stone is 7’ 10" and the breadth 6’ 10". There are no signs 
of tools and no letters. The people say it has been there since the 
beginning of time or mul-pdésun. It is not worshipped and they do 
not know whoset it up. It was men not the Pindavs. About th 

s to the west is a platform with lar _ stones. A li 
ther on the right, buried all but a few inches, is o Sati stone, 
and about twenty yards further west a second standing stone roughly 
pointed with 5’ 2" above ground and faces about two feet broad. 

About a hundred yards to the east of the village are the remains of 
three Musilman buildings éf dressed stone. The first on the 
right is a ruined tomb of which nothing but the plinth is left. The 
next on the left is about twenty feet square and is in fair repair 
except that the dome is . Inside are three tombs two of men 
and one of a woman, There is an inscription over the north door. 
A few paces to the north-west is a small mosque about eighteen fect 
by sixteen, with plain masonry walls and a brick dome. Over the 
prayer niche is an inscription of two lines. There were corner 
minarets and a cornice but they are ruined. On the top of a mound, 
about a hundred paces to the north of the village, to the west is 





1 From Rajmachi, as the crow flies, Mabuli is about f y-six miles and Gotanra 
forty-seven miles; Bombay thirty-eight miles; Tungir, imandurg, and Saas 
Navghar hills form one range extending from forty-two to fifty-two miles and 
Sagargad is thirty-five miles. 

Grant Duffs Marithds, 63. 1 Grant Duffs Mardathas, 193. 

‘Grant Duffs Mardthis, 231. * Grant Doff's Marithia, 397. — 

* Pendhéri and Maritha War Papers, 258. In these papers the fort is mentioned 
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a ruined roofless temple of Mahddev with low walls. In the east face 
isa door with a carved threshold stone apparently belonging to a 
twelfth or thirteenth century temple. In front of pasa. agai 
twenty feet to the east, is a row of old stones. On the left is a defaced 
stone with the remains of an open hand upheld in sign of blessing, 
a proof that the stone is a Sati stone. next is a much defaced 
cobra stone or Nag Raj. The third is the upper part of a broken 
Sati stone. Inthe right corner, at the foot of the stone, is the 
S aro: <t 8: Gand san Rye Ronen ta Pee panel Seats: Near the top 

the stone is an open right hand. The fifth and sixth stones are 
two battle stones too worn to be read. About two paces to the east 
are two carved stones. On the stone to the right in the lowest 
of three panels are the Sati and her lord both lying down. In the 

el above is the woman going to the place of sacrifice seated on a 
ia and holding something in her upstretched hands. In the top 
prot Lage and woman worship what seems like a ling above and a 

ow 


Approached from the east the stone buildings of the Musalmén 
tomb and mosque are notable, and behind is a fine view of the great 
square shoulders of Chavand blocking the mouth of the Kukdi valley. 
To the left is the Kukdi valley, to the right are the castellated tops 
of Shambhu, and behind and over-topping it the wild shoulder of 
Karkumba. 

Ra‘njangaon, nine miles south-west of Sirur, with in 1881 a 
population of 1392, has a famous temple of Ganpati. Rénjangaon is 
said to be the scene of one of the eight incarnations of Genpeti. 
The temple is said to occupy the site of a Hemédpanti temple 
of which four pillars remain, two of them at the entrance to the 
enclosure. The pers shrine is said to have been built about 200 

ears ago by Chintdmanrdév Mahdrij the second of the Chinchvad 

evs. The temple consists of a hall or mandap with rows of wooden 
pillars and an outer and inner shrine. The outer shrine or ante- 
chamber is surmounted by a small spire and the inner shrine by a 
large spire both rough looking. The large spire rises in four tiers 
the lowest tier being the widest. Each of the three upper tiers is 
ornamented with a frieze. A small pot or kalash flanked by four 
minarets completes the spire. In front of the hall is a stone rat, 
the carrier of Ganpati. To the north of the temple is a corridor 
with fifteen arches in front, each arched compartment roofed b 
a low conical vault. The arcade is the gift of the Povar family. 
flight of steps leads to the flat corridor roof which is a favourite 

lace of resort during the large fair on Ganeshchaturthi in August- 

ptember when about 1000 people assemble. On the extreme west 
be Rs the shrine and snes to it is a tiny shrine of Mahddev. The 
emple enjoys a yearly Government cash t of about £161 
(Rs. 1610) and land assessed at £3 10s. 6d. (Rs. 354 : 

In 1751 Rénjangaon was plundered by the Moghals2 In 1827 


Captain Clunes notices Rénjangaon with ouses, ni 
several wells, and a sent hous ee Ore eee 


Oe 
1 Grant Duff's Marithis, 276. 2 Itinerary, 11, 
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Roti, a small village seven miles north-east of car ag je in 1881 
a population of 229, has a temple of Tukdi Devi built by the Medhe 
foamy. The temple is quadrangular and built of cut-stone. In 
honour of the g the Medhe family give a large feast to Bréh- 
mans twice a year, one on the full-moon of Chaitra or March-April 
and the other on the bright eighth of Ashvin or Sept.-Oct. A yearly 
fair is held at the temple on the bright ninth of Mdgh or Jan.-Feb. 


Sa‘kar Pa’tha’r, four and a half miles south of Londvla station" is 
a raised plateau, 3000 feet above the sea or about 500 feet higher than 
Matheran (2460). The plateau is extensive* and fairly wooded with 
good’ building sites on the west close to the edge of the Sahyddris, 
some of them commanding very fine views. At the back and to the 
east of the building sites is a nicely wooded ridge. The neighbourhood 
has beautiful walks and rides and the country to the south, along the 
edge of the Sahyddris, is mountainous and well wooded with PO big 
game shooting. The water-supply is from a little lake on the plateau 
with a twenty-five feet high dam and an area of three acres. Allowing 
for evaporation and other losses the lake is calculated to hold about 
3,000,000 gallons or 12,000 gallons a day for 250 days. In 1883, in 
sanctioning Sékar Pdthdr as a health-resort, Government observed 
that the creation of a new sanitarium in an accessible position like 
Sékar Pathar, near the line of rail and connected with it by a road 
passable for wheeled traffic, with a good climate, fair water-su ly, 
and fine scenery, would be a great advantage to dwellers both in 
Bombay and in the Deccan. Leases were granted on the same terms 
as the Matheran and Mahdbaleshvar leases. No applicant is to be 
allotted more than one site, and each is to be bound to build a house 
within three years or to forfeit his claim to the site,® 
Sa’svad, on the left bank of the Karha about sixteen miles south- 
east of Poona, is a municipal town, the head-quarters of the Purandhar 
sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 5684. Sasvad stands on 
the old Poona-Sétara road by the Babdev and Diva passes. The 
1872 census showed 6416 people of whom 6147 were Hindus and 
269 Musalmans ; and the fast census showed a decrease of 463 or 
5684, of whom 5435 were Hindus and 249 Musalmans. <A weekly 
market is held on Monday when the chief article of trade is grain 
from the villages round. Besides the sub-divisional revenue and 
police offices Sasvad has a municipality, gg? sanpr tl post-office, two 
old palaces, a mosque built entirely of Hemédpanti pillars and 
stones, and a temple. The municipality, which was established 
in 1879, had in 1882-83 an income of £271 (Rs.2710) and an 
expenditure of £253 (Rs. 2530). In 1883 the dispe treated 
twenty in-patients and 5517 out-patients at a cost of £70 12s. 
se 706). Sdsvad was the original Deccan home of the Peshwa 
amily.* Outside of the town and across the river is the old Peshwas’ 





1 Two other roads lead to Sikar Pathdr both from Poona one fifty-three miles by 
Paud, Bhorkas, and Jambhulna, and the other about forty-five miles by the Bombay 


Tae piekeen eee ee et ee ee besides room for a race- 
course and cricket ; . J. G. Moore, C. 8. 

2 Government Resolution, Revenue Department, 8569 of 21st November 1883. 

* Grant Duff's 144. In 1713 Balaji, the first Peshwa, fled to Sdsvad and 
here also he died in 1720. Ditto, 189, 209, 
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palace which is now used as a Collector’s bungalow and office. The 
palace bears marks of English shot. A large ce le of epee 
with steps leading to the river, stands on # small delta of land at the 
meeting of the Karha and one of its feeders. Round the chief temple 
are small shrines, tombs, and safi stones, Nearthe temple is the 
fortified palace of the Purandhare Brihman family, who were closely 
allied to the Peshwas for nearly a century.’ In a revenue statement 
of about 1790 Sdéswer a as the head of a subdivision in the Junnar 
sarkar with a revenue of £1765 (Rs.17,650).2 In 1818 the palace 
for ten days withstood the attack of General Pritzler’s division. 

About 1840 the Amirs of Sind were confined in Sésvad. Though 

risoners they were allowed to shoot and the neighbourhood of 
Bésvad was thoroughly cleared of wolves.’ In 1837 Sdsvad had o 
nursery garden. 

Shambhudev Hill is a detached height in the Bhima valley 
within the ville limits of Bibi about twelve miles north-west of 
Khed. The hill is in the form ofa truncated cone and is crowned 
bya temple of Shambhu. The holiness of the hill has left its sides 
a picturesque contrast to the surrounding barren heights. The 
temple is built within a quadrangle and has minutely carved 
wooden brackets over the pillars at the entrance to the hall or 
mandap. On a ledge above the ling are some wooden figures and 
the inside of the temple is painted by a Sonar with frescoes one of 
them # curious tation of a railway train with a Raja driver.’ 
Small fairs are held on the full-moon of Chaitra or March-April and 
on the Mondays of Shrdvan or July-August. 

Shivne, a small village eight miles south of Khadkala, with in 
1881 a population of 861, has a weekly market on Tuesday. 

Sinde hamlet, close to Bhimboli in Khed, seven miles west of 
Chakan, has within its limits the hill of Bhimchandra with some 
old Buddhist caves. The hill rises steep from the plain on the south 
and west and has the caves in the southern searp. A difficult climb 
leads to a cistern on the right which the villagers call Sita’s Bath. 
A little further, after rounding a jutting neck, comes the chief 
eave of the group dedicated to hanohentna Mahddev, The cave 
is emall and faces south-west, and has a cistern to its left, The 
entrance, which is eight feet high by thirteen wide with a small 
arched doorway in the centre, is closed. The cave is nearly square 
(15°x 14") and seven feet high with a flat roof, Four pillars, two on 
either side, divide the cave into three parts, Each of the two 
compartments is adorned with a pilaster much like the pillars, and 
each has a niche with pillared jambs and canopy. In the middle 
are traces of a ddghoba or a round base five feet in diameter within 
a a mark where it once stood. The umbrella is cut out of the 
roof, The pillars are massive and square but twice chamfered off 
halfway up so as to be octagonal, The capitals have massive 





1 Grant Duff's Marithis, 186, * Waring's Mardthds, 240, 
Fi oe Be spy STEP (Now scree ‘os, 
» The origin o river railway train fresco may be the fact that His 
wens Sood the former owner of the village, is fond of engine-driving. Mr. H, E. 
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projection on all four sides. In an inner shrine of the temple are Chapter XIV. | 
a ling and a figure of Buddha or a Tirthankar. The figure is carved Places. 
ona detached stone and may once have ornamented the dighoba. 

An elaborately sculptured doorway separates the inner from the BRN 
outer cave. The doorway is two feet wide by four feet high with “ 
carvings chiefly of human figures. The cave has no horse-shoe arch 

or Buddhist rail ornaments. The soft rock of the hill has weathered 

away in places, and the screen or doorway dividing the two shrines 

has been cemented by the villagers to keep it in its place. Further 

on is a cell or cavern, and at some little distance in the middle of a 

difficult e ment is a cave, at the end of which is a winding 

cavernous , low and narrow, said to pass several miles into the 

hill. Higher up are one or two inaccessible caves, and beyond on 

the west is another small cave. The ministrant of Bhimchandra 

Mahédevy enjoys land in BhAmboli village." 

Sinhgad or Kondhana fort, about twelve miles south-west of Smucan Forr, 
Poona, stands on one of the highest points of the Sinhgad-Bhuleshvar —_—_Deseription 
range 4322 feet above sea level and about 2300 feet above the Poona 
plain. Not far to the east of Sinhgad the range divides the main 
range running east to Bhuleshvar and a branch joined to Sinhgad b 
a high narrow ridge running south-east to Purandhar. On the no 
and south Sinhgad is a huge rugged mountain with a very — 
ascent of ‘ioarly halt amile. From the slopes rises a great wall 
black rock more than forty feet high, crowned by the nearly ruined 
fortifications of Sinhgad. 

The fort is approached ae Yiseie by apts and regularly by 
two gates. The pathways, which are almost impassable except to 
the hillmen or Mavlis, are bounded by high and steep ridges on 
the east and south. The gates are on the north-east and south-east ; 
the north-east or Poona gate is at the end of a winding ascent up 
the profile of a steep rocky spur ; the easier Kalyan or Konkan gate 
stands at the end of a less difficult ascent guarded by three gateways 
all strongly fortified and each commanding the other. The ordinary 
mode of ascent to the fort is by sitting on a board hung by ropes to 
two bamboo poles and with a smaller board for a foot rest. 

The fortifications, which consist of a strong stone wall flanked with 

towers, enclose a nearly triangular space about two miles round. 
Though generally triangular the summit is very irregular rising in 
raed aovieng within the walls into low rugged eminences.* The north 
face of the fort is naturally very strong ; the south face, which was 
easily taken by the English in 1818, is the weakest. The triangular 
plateau within the walls is used as a health-resort by the European 
residents of Poona in April and May, and has several bungalows. 
The plateau commands a splendid view on all sides. 

The earliest mention of the fort, which was known as Kondhina History. 
until in 1647 Shivaji changed itsname to Sinhgad or the Lion’s Fort, 
is in 1340 when the Delhi emperor Muhammad Tughlik (1325 - 1351) 





1 The late Mr. G. H. Johns, C, 8. 

3 The test extent of the summit from east to west is about 3000 feet and 
about feet from north to south, Its irregular shape, which conforms to the 
direction of the scarped sides of the rock on which the walla stand, deprives it of a 
diagonal proportional to these dimensions, Blacker's Mardtha War, 240, = 
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marched against it, Nag Naik, its Koli chieftain, opposed Muhammad 
with great bravery, hatiris forced to take within the walls of 


the fort. As the only way to the hill top was by a narrow rock-cut 
passage, Muhammad, after fruitless attempts on the works, blockaded 
the fort. At the end of eight months, as their stores failed them, 
the garrison left the fort and Muhammad returned to Daulatabad.' 
In 1486 Kondhéna appears among the Poona forts which fell to Malik 
Ahmad, the founder of the Ahmadnagar dynasty (1490-1608), on his 
capture of Shivner* In 1633 J ijibai the mother of Shivaji was taken 
prisoner by the Musalman governor of Trimbak, but released and 
conveyed to Kondhaina? As t for the Ahmadnagar king Shahaji 
held Kondhéna among other Poona forts.t When, in 1637, Shéha, 
ed by the ae pee forces from Loh to Kondhana and from 
ondhana to the Konkan, agreed to enter ijfpur service, he ee up 
five Poona forts of which Kondhana seems to have passed to iis 
and the other four to the Moghals.’ In 1647Shivéji gained Kon 
by a large bribe to its Musalman commandant and changed its name to 
Sinhgad or the Lion’s Den. In 1662 on the approach of a Moghal 
army under Shaiste Khén, Shivaji fled from Supa to Sinhgad, and 
from Sinhgad he made his celebrated surprise on Shdiste Khan’s 
residence in Poona. He sent two Brahmans in advance to make 
preparations, One evening in April a little before sunset Shivaji 
get out from Sinhgad with a considerable body of foot soldiers. 
These he posted in small parties along the road, and took with him 
to Poona only Yeséji Kank, Tanaji Molnar: and twenty-five Mivlis. 
The Brahmans had won over some of the Mardthas in Shéiste Khan’s 
employ. They arranged that two parties of Mardthas should enter 
the town, one as if a wedding party, the other as if bringing prisoners, 
and that Shivaji and his twenty-five Mavlis should pass in with 
them. Shivaji’s party passed in safety, put on their armour, and at 
the dead of night, by secret ways, reached the Khén’s house. The 
house was well known to Shivaji as it was the residence of his 
father’s manager Dédéji Kondadev. They entered through the 
cook-house, killed the cooks, and as they were cutting through 
built-up window the alarm was raised. Three of the Mavlis 
entered Shéiste Khan’s room, but two fell into a cistern of water, and 
the third, though he cut off Shéiste Khan’s thumb, was killed by 
his spear. Two slave girls dragged Shdiste Khan to a place of 
safety. The Mardthds Killed many of his followers, cut to pieces some 
of the women, and chopped off the head of an old man whom they 
took for Shdiste Khan. The kettledrums beat an alarm, and the 
Marathas retired, lighting torches and burnin bonfires as they went 
up Singhad hill in derision of the Moghals.’ Next morning a 
body of Moghal horse gallopped towards the fort. An unexpected 





' Mackintosh in Transactions Bombay Geographical Society, I. 192 ; Briggs’ Ferishta, 
420. 3 Briggs’ Ferishta, ITT. 191. * Grant Duff's Mara , 49. 

* Shahaji held Kondbana and Purandhar, being at the head of the government, as 
under the Muhammadan governments, these two forts were reserved by the king 
and never entrusted to j ae Grant Duff's Mardthas, 53 note 1. 

: Elliot and Dowson, Vil. 59-60; Grant Duff's Marathas, 53, 

Grant Duff's Marathds, 60, 
Elliot and Dowson, VII. 270-271 ; Grant Dufl’s Mardthda, 88, 
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fire of musketry threw them into confusion and they retired 
in disorder, A party of Shivéji’s horse fell on them and they 
took to flight, the first time that Moghal cavalry were chased by 
Marathés. A second attempt was to invest Sinhgad, but the 
siege was not pressed. For some time after this Si continued 
to be Shivaji’s head-quarters. In 1664, hearing of his father’s death, 
Shivaji came to Sinhgad after the sack of Surat, and spent some days 
in performing his father’s funeral rites. To Sinhgad he returned in 
November 1664, after plundering the town of Ahmadnagar, defeat- 
ing the Bijépur troops with t slaughter, and sacking and 
burning Vengurla In April 1665 afresh Moghal force invested 
Purandhar and blockaded Sinhgad.t where were Shivaji’s wife and 
his mother’s relations. Finding their rescue impossible, as all the 
roads were blockaded, Shivaji sued for forgiveness from the 
Moghal general Raja Jaysing. Réja Jaysing accepted his offer of 
submission, the ey was ae Hg 7000 persons men women and 
children came out of Sinhgad fort, and the Moghals took possession.’ 
In the treaty which followed Shivaji gave to Jaysing twenty of his 
thirty-two forts, among them Purandhar and Sinhgad with all their 
dependent districts. In 1666 re tr placed strong garrisons in 
Sinhgad, Lohogad, and Purandhar, but in December of the same year, 
after his escape from Delhi, Shivaji regained all these forts. In 1667 
Shivaji obtained from Aurangzeb the title of Raja and his father’s 
districts of Poona, Chaékan, and Supa, but Sinhgad and Purandhar 
were kept by the Moghals. Shivaji resolved to take them, and his 
capture of Sinhgad in 1670 forms one of the most daring exploits 
in Maratha history. 

As Sinhgad was commanded by a celebrated soldier Ude Ban with 
a choice Rajput garrison, it was deemed impregnable. Security had 
made the garrison somewhat negligent, and Shivaji formed a plan 
for surprising the fort. The enterprise was entrusted to Tandji 
Malusre who offered to surprise Sinhgad if he was allowed to take 
his younger brother Suryji and 1000 picked Mavlis. Accordingly, 
in February 1670, a thousand Mavlis under Ret & and Suryaji set out 
from Réygad in Kolaba, and, takin different paths, met near Sinhgad 
on the night of the dark ninth of Mdgh. Ténaji divided his men into 
two parties. One party under his brother sar! bap he left at a little 
distance with orders to advance if necessary ; the other party under 
his own command lodged themselves undiscovered at the foot of 
Sinhgad rock. When it grew dark, choosing the sheer south- 
west gorge as the part least likely to be guarded, one of the 


Mavlis climbed the rock and made fast a rope ladder up which the . 


rest crept one by one. Each, as he gained the top, lay down* In 
spite of their care, before 300 of them had reached the top, some 
movement alarmed the garrison, One of them drew near, but was 


silently slain by an arrow. Still the alarm spread, and the noise of 





Grant Duff's Mardthds, 88, 89 - 90, 

* Grant Duff's Marithds, 92; Elliot and Dowson, VIL 272-273. 

‘The ola os Sais oe Vabrgad fe that the taken b lizard 
e vld people of Si ort sa tthe rope was taken by a large li or 

ghorpad, who aso dragged ap Tint who made faxt the rope ad abled the Mavis 

toclimb up. Mr. J. MeL. Cam c.8. 
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voices and of a running to arms showed Tandji that a rush forward 
was his only chance of surprise. The Mavlis plied their arrows in 
the direction of the voices, till a blaze of blue lights and 
showed the Rajputs armed or arming and discovered their assailants. 
In the desperate fight that foll Tanaji fell. The Maévlis lost 
heart were beating a retreat to the ladder when Suryaji, 
T4ndji’s brother, met them with the reserve. He rallied them, asked 
them if they would leave their leader’s body to be tossed into a pit 
by Mhars, told them the ropes were broken, and there was no 
retreat ; now was the time to prove themselves Shivaji’s Mavlis. 
They turned with spirit and, shouting their war-cry, ‘Har Har, 
Mahddev,’ dashed on the garrison, and, after a desperate fight in 
which 300 Mavlis and 500 Rajputs were slain or disabled, gai 
the fort. Besides those who were slain or wounded in the fort, 
many Rajputs who ventured over the crest of the rock were dashed 
to pieces.’ A thatched house turned into a bonfire flashed the news 
to Shivaji in Raygad fort inKolaba about thirty miles west of Si 
Contrary to his custom, Shivéji gave each of the assailants a silver 
bracelet and honoured their Sganaes with rich rewards. He grieved 
over Ténaji and said, playing on the name of the fort, Singhad, the 
lion’s fort, is taken but the lion is slain; I have gai a fort and 
lost Tanéji. Surydji was made commandant of Sinhgad,? and a high 
masonry wall was built across the of the gorge which 


Mavlis had scaled. In 1685 Aurangzeb ordered or thanés 
to be placed in the country between Junnar Sinh In 
February 1700 Rajaram, the second son of Shivaji, took in 


Sinhgad and died a month later. Between 1701 and 1703 Aurangzeb 
besie en After a three and a half months’ siege the fort 
was ght from the commandant and its name to 
Bakshindabaksh or God’s Gift: In 1706, as soon as the hal 
troops marched from Poona to Bijapur, Shankraji Nardéyan Sachiv, 
chief manager of the country round, retook Sinhgad and other places. 
The loss of Sinhgad was a t grief to Aurangzeb and aggravated 
ah illness peers wi ae e next year he died. He om Zulfikar 

n to take Si : e garrison yielded from want of suppli 
but as soon as Zitikar retired, Pies aha same cause the aif wes 
speedily retaken by Shankréji Narayan.’ In 1750 Térabéi, the grand- 
mother and keeper of the ee chief of Sétdra, on pretence of 
paying her devotions at her husband Réjér4m’s tomb in Sinhgad, 

eavoured to persuade the Pant Sachiv to declare for her as head 
of the Marétha empire. In 1750 Bél4ji Peshwa arranged that the 
Pant Sachiv should give him Sinhgad in exchange for the forts of 
Tung and Tikona in the Bhor state.6 On his defeat by Yashvantrav 
Holkar at the battle of Poona on the 25th of October 1802, Béjirév 
Peshwa fled to Sinhgad. From Sinhgad, where he remained three ys, 
Bajirdy sent an engagement to Colonel, afterwards Sir Barry, Close 
the British Resident, binding himself to subsidise six battalions of 








* The tombs of Tandji and Ude Ban the Ra commandant lie 150 a 
near the north-west corner of the fort, Ude Bit lnstene ee uni e i 
- Grant Duff's Marithis, 108 - 109, * Grant Duff's Mardthas, 180 - 181. 
Grant Duff's Marathas, 270. * Grant Duff's Mardthds, 272. 
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sepoys and to cede £250,000 (Rs. 25 lakhs) of yearly revenue for Chapter XIV. 


their support. In May 1817 when Mr. Elphinstone found Bajirév 
levying troops he warned him of his danger and told him that unless 
Trimbakji Denglia, the murderer of Gangédhar Shastri, was given up 
or driven out of the Peshwa’s territory, war with the English must 
follow. Some days passed without any answer from Bajirdy and 
then Mr. Elphinstone formally demanded the surrender of Trimbakji 
within a month and the immediate delivery of Sinhgad, Purandhar, 
and Ra pelsen pee that Trimbakji would be surrendered. On the 
7th of pe Mr. Elphinstone threatened to surround Poona if Si 

and the other two forts were not given up in pledge of Trimbakji’s 
surrender, and, at the last moment, at daybreak on the 9th of 
May, when troops were already ragton, round the city, Bajirév 
issued an order for the surrender of the forts. The forts remained 
in British charge till August, when, as the Peshwa agreed to 
the treaty of Poona (13th June 1817), they were restored to him.' 
After the battle of Kirkee (5th November), the Mardthés~ laced 
some guns under the protection of Sinhgad, but, on the 18th of 
November, a detachment sent by General Smith brought away fifteen 
of them without loss? Singhad remained with the Mardthds till the 
2nd of March 1818 when it surrendered to General Pritzler. On the 
14th of February General Pritzler marched from Sétéra and came by 
the Nira bridge toSinhgad. The march was accomplished without 
any molestation though the line of march with the train stores and 
provisions stretched four miles and the latter part of the road lay 
among hills with numerous ravines. The siege of Sinhgad was 
begun on the 24th of February. The head-quarters of the force were 
established near a stream about two and a miles south-east of 


the fort, ony near the village of Kalyan. As one of the avenues” 


from the Poona gate on the east communicated with the northern 
valley, six companies of the second battalion of the 7th Bombay 
Native Infantry and a body of auxiliary horse, invested it on that 
side near Donje village. the crest of the ridge, opposite that 
extremity, at the distance of 800 yards, a post and battery of one 
eight-inch mortar, one five and a half inch howitzer, and two six- 
~unders were established. The battery opened on the 21st. On the 
bond four companies of the 2nd battalion of the 15th Madras Native 
Infantry marched for Poona and were replaced by the remaining four 
companies of the 2nd battalion of the 7th Bombay Native Infantry. 
The mortar battery, which opened on the evening of the 22nd and 
consisted of one ten and tesa eight-inch mortars and three five 
and a half inch howitzers, was placed under cover of a hill south- 
east of the fort. On the 24th, Captain Davies with 1800 Nizdim’s 
reformed horse joined Major Shouldham’s post in the northern val- 
ley from which two six-pounders were ordered to Poona, Opposite 
the south-west angle, about 1000 yards off a battery of two twelve- 
nders and two six-pounders was established and opened on ‘the 

th of February. To the right of this battery, 700 and 1000 yards 
from the gate, two breaching batteries, each of two eighteen-pounders, 





1 Grant Duff's Mardthds, 558, 634, 646. 
2 Pendhari and Maratha War Papers, 129. 
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opened on the 28th against that point. By the Ist of March, after 
1417 shells and 2281 eight-pounder shots had been fired, the 
garrison of 1200 men, 700 of them Gossvis and 400 Arabs, hung out 
a white flag. The garrison were allowed to march out on the 2nd of 
March with their personal arms and private abies 6 The garrison 
engaged to p to Elichpur in Berar accompanied by a guard from 
the British Government, and to bind themselves by giving hostages 
not to enter into the service of any native state.) Fictetes 8, 
twenty-five wall pieces, and a quantity of powder and shot were found 
in the fort. Prize property to a vast amount, consisting of | a 
and diamonds said to have removed there for safety by Poona 
merchants, was found in Sinhgad) Many of the soldiers carried 
about for several days hats full of pearls abate and gold ornaments 
for sale without knowing their value being anxious to exchange 
them for money or exchange bills on Bombay ere the prize agents 
should discuss the plunder.* Along with other treasure a golden 
image of Ganesh was found hidden in a masonry pillar in Sinhgad 
fort. It was said to be worth £50,000 (Rs. 5 lakhs) and a ransom of 
£15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) was offered for it In 1818 Babéji Pant 
Gokhle, one of the murderers of the brothers Vaughan at T , 
was confined by Mr, Elphinstone in Sinhgad where he died in 1835. 
In 1862 the fort was described as ruinous with crumbling walls 
ae ne in “ph aah Feb ar her able os hold about 1000 men 
an ample water with supplies from the neighbouring villages 
of Donje ma Peth Shivépur 

Sirur or Ghodnadi,’ on the right bank of the Ghod about forty 
miles north-east of Poona, is a municipal town, the head-quarters of the 
Sirur sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 6325. Sirur is in the 
extreme west of the sub-division and displaced Pébal in 1867 on its 
transfer from the Ahmadnagar district. Sirur has about 285 money- 
lenders traders and shopkeepers, some of whom are rich, They 
trade in cloth and grain. At the weekly market on Saturday large 
numbers of cattle and horses are sold. Besides the revenue and 
police offices of the Sirur sub-division the town has a municipality, 
a travellers’ bungalow, and a -office. The municipality was 
established in 1868 and in 1 had an income of £678 (Rs. 6780) 
and an expenditure of £512 (Rs, 5120). As early as the beginning of 
the present century its healthy situation on the Ghod, midway on the 
main road between Poona and Ahmadnagar, marked out Sirur as @ 





1 Blacker’s Maratha War, 239-241 :P - 
* Fifteen Years in India, 490, ondh4ri and Mdritha War Papers, 240, 241. 


* Bombay Courier, 2ist March 1818, This i is proba referred to in 
Pandarang Hari (p. 45 note) where it is said to have had itononde’ fox eyes and been 
studded with jewels and valued at £5000 (Re. 50,000). So in July 1818, with jewels 
and other property of Bajirav Peshwa, a gold j of Vishnu was found at Nasik. 
It was made in 1707 and weighed 370 rupees weight It was taken by Bajirdy with 
were it was dnoorref by the Betbaradl nat ete Naik inthe Maratha wat 
eyo reo 364-365. sent to Poona, Asiatic 
rant Dafl's Mardthds, 654 note 2; Deccan Scen 
¢ government a of Civil Forts (1803). gor 
odnadi is the local name, t is called Sirar ies within limits 
Sirur village two miles to the north-west. gi ge . 
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suitable site for a cantonment. The station is about 1750 feet above 
the sea, and the country round is hilly and uncultivated, Hills 
rise in a succession of ranges one above the other, stretching for a 
ne distance along the north bank of the Ghod. Along the south 
bank, where the station stands, the country is more pogwiee with 
occasional hills and little forest land. Sirur was occupied in 1803. 
The station has a good supply of forage and is heiet? more than 
one march (thirty-nine miles) from Poona. The garrison of Sirur 
consists of the Poona Auxiliary Horse' living in neat regimental lines. 
About a third of a mile from the town, a mile from the cantonmen 

and a little to the north-west of the parade ground, is the grave 
with several obelisks and monuments. The most notable monument 
is Colonel Wallace’s tomb, a fluted column about fifteen feet high on 
a three-stepped masonry base.* On the pedestal isa marble tablet 
with these words : 


Sacred to the memory of Col. William Wallace of His Majesty’s 
74th Regiment of Foot and Commander ofthe Force subsidised by 
His Highnessthe Peshwa. A man respected and beloved for his 
Gallantry, Devoted Public Zeal, Ardent Honourable Rectitude, and - 
Noble Candour. He died at Sirur on the lith of May 1809 aged 
47 years. 


This seems to be the Colonel Wallace of whom, as Brigadier 
of ‘the trenches at the siege of Gavilgad (7th-15th December 1803) 
in the Second Mardtha War, the following story is told. Some 

had to be taken by night to a a and difficult position on 

e hill, The officer in le came to Colonel Wallace and reported 
that it was impossible to take the guns. Colonel Wallace called for 
a light and drawing his papers oat of his pocket said: ‘ Impossible, 
it can’t be im ‘ble, here it is in the orders.’ It is interesting 
that a man of so admirable a spirit, and, as his epitaph seems 
to show, of so noble a life should still be remembered by the aged 
at Sirur as Sat Purush the Holy Man, and that his tomb, which 
he wisely endowed, should still be worshipped. Colonel Wallace is 
the guardian of Sirur. Thursday is his great day and Sunday also 
is lucky. Vows offered to get rid of barrenness and other spirit-sent 
ailments never fail and newly married pairs are brought to Colonel 
Wallace, as they are brought to Maruti, that his ian power ma 
drive evil, that is evil spirits, from them. Except Brahmans a 
Marwéris all Hindus of Sirur and the neighbouring villages, chiefl 
Kamathis, Kunbis, Malis, Mhars, and Mangs, worship at Wallace's 
tomb. People, whose wishes have been fulfilled or who have been 
freed from diseases, offer incense, lay flowers before the tomb, and 
distribute cocoanuts, sweetmeats, or coarse sugar. Sometimes 
K4émathis and other flesh-eaters epg a ceremony called kanduri, 
when a goat is killed outside of the graveyard and the body brought 





1'The Poona Horse was raised in 1817, The article of the Bassein treaty of 
1802 which obliged the Peshwa to maintain a cavalry force was annulled and this 
corps was substituted. Grant Duff's Marithds, 566, 645. — 

2'{he details are: A masonry base 14’ 2” by 12 14" with three ste the first 
11’ 6” by 96”, the second 10’ by 8”, and the third & Longing ogy The column is 
15’ 4” high, 9 6" round the middle, and 14’ round the base. American Mission 


Catechist, Sirur- 
? Welsh's Military Reminiscences, 1. 196 ; Colebrooke's Elphinstone, I, 86 - 109, 
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in, offered at the tomb, and eaten by the ministrant. The ministrant, 
Dulaba, who is the son of the original pensioner, Colonel Wallace's 


ets the offerings. At harvest time the ae rs bring him 
first icatta of grain as naivedya or food for the saint spirit. The 
Colonel’s ghost still sometimes walks on no-moon and on full-moon 
nights.' About ten after Colonel Wallace died General Smith 
tried to stop the iy endowment of 18s. (Rs.9). Colonel Wallace's 
host came and troubled him, and General Smith gave back to 
ulaba’s father the 18s. (Rs. 9) a year and set him in charge of the 
whole graveyard. Between 1840 and 1850 the Rey. Mr. French 
tried to stop the worship. It still goes on. At least one kanduri 
or goat-offering took place in 1883 and on the 24th of June 1884 
cocoanuts had lately been offered at the tomb. 
Supe, on the Ahmadnagar-Sétdra road thi y-six miles south-east 
Poona, is the head-quarters of the Bhimthadi sub-division with in. 
1872 a pop a a ee Besides*the sub- 
divisi revenue and police offices Su > has a post-office, a Wednes- 
y market, a mosque and Muselmén tom, and a temple, 
The mosque, which is an old Hemédpanti temple of Mahddev, 
is said to have been built by Aurangzeb (1658 - [707). It is on a 
linth three feet high, the pillars rising nine feet from*the plinth. 
At has forty pillars sixteen of them embedded in the back and side 
walls and twenty-four open. Some of them are carved only in one 
face and seem to have been pilasters in the Hemaédpanti temple. 
Long beam-like stones are laid on the pillar capitals and the squares 
Gan formed are domed in the usual cut-cornor Hemiidpanti style. 
e Musalmén tomb, which is outside of the town, belongs to S 
Mansur, an Arab who is said to have come to Supe about 1380 and 
to have buried himself alive. Beside the tomb is a mosaue and 
rest-house which is locally believed to have been built by the 
emperor Akbar (1556-1605), \In a Square enclosure raised on a 
plinth of squared stones oppésite to the gate on the south is the 
tomb, on the west the mosque and another buildin suid to be a 
place of assembly flanking the mosque on the east, The rest of the 
area is a paved court. The tomb and mosque are whitewashed and 
are daubed all over with the impression of an hand smeared 
with reddish brown. (The mosque has four small inscriptions in 
Persian which may be lated : | 
(1) In the name of the most Merciful God, M Husain, 
Hinsain, » Ali; (2) There is no i a 
Prophet; (3) The fonindlation of the acts cf Manat Acchane 


knower of God) laid in the year H. 1108 (A_D. loos This ia the 
shrine of Latif Sha‘h. ade 


"It is said that the case with which he reduced some of the in the 
Deccan caused Colonel Wallace to be regarded with prea he ote 
aa one with supernatural Powers, Whenever a public aku: is about to occur, 
the ghost of Wallace Saheb is seen restleas and wandering about the limite of the 
camp. Unless ceremonies aro performed at the tomb to appease his spirit and avert 
Ca ag, Taner, the most dreadful Conaeqwences are sure to follow, Life in Bombay 


Sime ed chieily by Dalaba through the American Mission Catechist, 
® hand is lucky or spirit. ing both among | usalmaAne, 
Hindus have 1 Bec Ree ifice’s hand on Trond aren and in Gujarat 
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A large fair is held at the dargha about October.’ Supe has Chapter XIV. 


another tomb of a Bréhman who was converted in Aurangzeb’s 
time. The temple of Tukobadev was built by one Anndjirdy Mardthe. 


About 1604 the district of Supe with Poona and two forts were 
greed as an estate to Maloji Bhonsle the dfather of Shivaji 
y Murtaza Nizim Shah IT. (1599-1631) of Ahmadnagar.! Maloji’s 
son Shihéji appointed Baji Mohite, the brother of his second wife, as 
manager of Supe. During his father’s absence in the tak 
Shivaji tried to induce Baji Mohite to hand him over the revenues of 
Supe. Baji, who held 300 horse, sent civil answers to Shivaji, but 
refused to pay the revenue without the knowledge and consent of 
Shahaji. Shivaji baffled by peaceful means resorted to arms, He 
surrounded Supe at dead of night and took Baji prisoner? Ina 
revenue statement of about 1790 Supa appears as the head of a pargana 
in the Juner sarkar with a revenue of £7582 (Ra. 75,820). 


Ta‘kve Budrukh, a small market village on the Andra a feeder 
of the Indréyani, four miles north-east of Khadkdla, with in 1881 
a population of 694, has a temple of Vithoba in whose honour a 
seals fair or jatra attended by 1000 people is held on the fifth of 
the bright half of Magi or January-February. It has a dry weather 
Monday market. 

Talegaon Da'bha‘de in Méval about ten miles south-east of 
Khadkala and about twenty miles north-west of Poona is a municipal 
town with a railway station, and had in 1881 a population of 4900. 
Talegaon is a half 5 ated village belonging to the Dabhdde family. 
It has alarge pond with temples and tombs, a dispensary, a girls’ 
school, and a large oil industry. The 1872 census showed a popu- 
lation of 5040 of whom 4585 were Hindus, 450 Musalmans, Ry five 
Christians. The 1881 census showed a decrease of 140 or 4900, of 
whom 4410 were Hindus, 485 Musalmiins, and five Christians. The 
1883 railway returns showed 152,645 passengers and 13,060 tons of 
goods. The municipality was established in 1866 and had in 1882- 
83 an income of £245 (Rs, 2450) and an expenditure of £139 
(Rs.1390). The dispensary was opened in 1876 and in 1883 treated 
ten in-patients and-5609 out-patients at a cost of £66 (Rs. 660). 

To the south of the town is a reservoir which has been improved 
and built round by successive generations of Dabhades, and some small 
temples of Mahddev line its northern bank. The water in this 
reservoir and also im existing wells is unfit to drink. Arrangements 
have therefore been made for building a reservoir to the west of the 
town which will provide an weg supply of pure drinking water.‘ To 
the north of the town in a thick grove 1s an old temple of Vaneshvar 


nja, The Sunnis say it represents the Prophet Muhammad and 

four Raliphas; the Shids say it ia the P Ali and his foor a. At Musal- 
min weddings the partin guests are saluted by a red hand ing slapped on their 
whitecoated shouldera. # Bombay (May 1834) a Bhitia's house during the house- 
warming had the whole front painted with hands, As in the Jewish patriarchal 
blessing and the Christian laying on of hands the basis of the holiness of the hand 
seema to be that it is the outlet through which the spirit of blessing passes. 

1 Grant Duff's Marithds, 41, ? Grant Duff's Marithia, 60-61, 

3 Waring’s Mardthds, 240, ‘Mr, J. G, Moore, 0.8, 
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or the Forest God. In front is the bull under a canopy and behind 
the bull is a square cistern with flights of steps leading to the water. 
The temple has a battlemented cornice with three small minarets 
over the entrance. The dome or shikhar over the shrine resembles 
the dome of Siddheshvar temple in Khed and has similar snake 
ornaments. On either side of the temple in enclosed spaces are the 
tombs or chfafria of the Dabhide family, raised platforms, each 
supporting a tiny shrine, built over the spots where the Dabhades 
were burnt. . 

The Dabhdade family rose to importance in the reign of the first 
Peshwa Balaji Vishvandth (1714-1720). Its founder was Khanderiv 
Dabhade who was appointed commander-in-chief or sendpati in 17162 
In 1721 Khanderfy died and was succeeded in his command by 
his son Trimbakravy Dabhide? Trimbakrav was on instrument in 
the hands of Nizém-ul-Mulk who was always ready to thwart the 
aims of Béjirdv I. (1721-1740). Bujirdv suspected this and when he 
heard of Dabhade’s prepecspcns against the Deccan in 1731, aided by 
the Nizam, he marched to Gujardt with a small force, met and killed 
Dabhade and completely routed his force. The victory led to a 
bitter feud between Bajirdv and the Dabhidde family, For several 
days every year the Dabhades used to feed a thousand Brahmans at 
Talegaon. After the defeat Bajirdy continued the practice at Poona 
and distributed sums of money to learned men. This was the 
origin of the Dakshina grant which has been continued by the British 
Government under the fern of college fellowships and encouragement 
of vernacular literature? In 1779 Talegaon was the furthest point 
reached by the English army which came to restore Raghundthrév 
as Peshwa and made the capitulation of Vadgaon about three miles 
to the west. On the 9th of January 1779, atter a short advance, the 
Mardtha army retired under orders from Nana Fadnavis, and set fire 
to the village of Talegaon. The English feared that Poona and 
Chinchvad would be burnt in the same way, and instead of advancing 
to Poona which was only eighteen miles off in spite of Raghundathrav’s 
advice, they determined to return to Bombay, bn the 11th of January 
the army of 2600 British troops threw Sieir heavy guns into the 
large Talegaon pond, and burning their stores left Talegaon at dead 
of night. In 1817, five days after the battle of Kirkee, two brothers 
of the name of Vaughan, one of them a Major in the 15th Madras 
Native Infantry and his brother in the Marine service, while on their 
way from Bombay to Poona, were seized at Talegaon and, in spite of 
their remonstrances and the offer of a ransom, were han to a 
tree by the roadside on the 10th of November. Their graves side 
by side are about twenty yards off the road’ About this time 
Talegaon is described as a town with a remarkably fine pond and a 
Mango grove. In 1827 Captain Clunes notices Talegaon with 1500 
houses, the chief town of the Dhabarry’s (Dabhiddes) 


‘Grant Duff's Marithds, 196-197, * Grant Duff's Mardthds, 209. 
* Grant Duffs Mardthis, 224.995, above 5 
‘Grant Duff's Marsthde, 414-416, °° papain: 


ie taClarence's Journey, 314. It is said that the brothers we first captures 

: i ; captured at 

ce’ ‘rn te slmont naked to Talegaon, and one brother noe Sande to hang the 
oT Beart ears tn India, 481; Grant Duff's Marithds, 654, 
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Talegaon Dhamdhere! on the Vel river about twenty miles 
south-west of Sirur is a municipal and market town, with in 1851 a 
population of 3620. The weekly market is heldon Monday. Besides 
the municipality the town has a sub-judge’s court, a post-office, and 
a dispensary. ‘ municipality was established in 1855 and in 
1882-83 had an income of £70 (Rs. 700) and an expenditure of 
£49 (Rs. 490). The dispensary dates from 1876. In 1883 it 
treated four in-patients and 4724 out-patienta at a cost of £57 
(Rs. 570). 

The town has several temples the chief of which are five of Ganpati, 
Nath, Siddheshvar, Takleshvar, and Uttareshvar. Ganpati’s temple 
was built by a member of the Dhamdhere family. The temple 
porch is entered on the east and south through large arched open- 
ings and has a vaulted roof. Thespire is profusely adorned with 
quaint little figures in niches. Nath’s shrine, dedicated to an ascetic 
of that name, is built on the river bank. Nath is said to have lived in 
Shivéji’s time and to have been a friend of a Musalmdn saint Itndk 
Bawa whose tomb is in the Musalmaén graveyard to the north- 
east of the town.’ A fair, attended by about 3000 people, is held on 
Moahashivrétra in February-March. The shrine enjoys rent-free land 
assessed at £4 18s, (Ra. 49). Siddheshvar’s is a large shrine built 
on raised ground and enclosed by lofty battlemen 
flights of steps lead on the east and west into the temple 
enclosure. The temple is-said to have been built bya village 
accountant of Talegaon who rose to be Sindia’s minister. Taklesh- 
var's temple isan old building to the west of Ganpati’s shrine. 
The temple is entered through-a curious old rest-house which opens 
into the market place. Uttareshvar’s temple was built by a member- 
of a. family called the Mahdjans about 200 yeara ago. To the 
north of the temple is a fine well and an old lamp-pillar outside the 
enclosure. Besides these five shrines, outside the town about half a 
mile to the north-west, ia a temple of Bhairav, a quaint old structure 
enclosed by walls. Ita hall or mandap is divided into three small 
aisles by two rows of low stone pillars supporting brick arches. In 
1751 Talegaon Dhamdhere was totally destroyed by the Moghals.* 

Theur, « small village of 1034 people in Haveli about thirteen 
miles west of Poona, has a temple of Ganpati, the chief part of which 
was built by Chintaman, the second dev or man-Ganpati of Chinchvad, 
at a cost of £4000 (Rs. 40,000). About a hundred years after, nine 
verandas or galleries were added to the mein building at a cost of 
£4000 (Rs. 40,000) by Madhavrav the fourth Peshwa (1761-1772). 
The temple is built of cut-stone and consists of a large audience 
hall or mandap with verandas on either side. The external wooden 

ts were put in by Haripant Phadke a Mardtha general. 
Three more verandas were added to the south of the temple at a 





1'The town takes its name probably as it was o convenient halting. place or 


mpi round, taf. The late Mr. G, H. Jphna, C.S. It is called Dhamdhere 
star toe hamdhere family who live in it to distinguish it from Talegaon Dabhade 
in Mival. re 

2 According to a local story Nath and [tndk spent their spare time in playing cards. 

3 Grant Doff's Marithds, 276, 
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cost of £300 (Rs. 3000) by one Bachdjipant. In the temple 
enclosure isasmall shrine of Vishnu and a rest-house built by 
Gandopant a Maratha havildér. Not far from the temple and in the 
same enclosure is a sacred fig tree for which a plinth was built by 
Ramabdai the wife of Midhavrivy Peshwa. The temple of Guanpati 
enjoys a yearly t of £208 16s. (Rs.2088) paid to Shri 
Chintéman Ganpat Dev of Chinchvad who manages the temple, The 
temple enjoys two other minor Government grants of £185 6s. 
(Rs. 1853) for dram-beating and of £1 12s. (Rs. 16) for lighting. 

Theur was a favourite resort of Madhavrév the fourth Peshwa 
who died here on the morning of the 18th of November 1772 in the 
twenty-eighth year of his age.! 

Tula’pur in Haveli at the meeting of the Bhima and the Indré- 
yani is a small village of 351 people about sixteen miles north-east 
of Poona. The village was originally called Nagargaon, but is said 
to have been called Tulapur or the Weighing Town to commemorate 
Shéhaji’s plan of weighing an elephant of the Biyaépor general 
Morérpant, by placing him in a boat, marking the draught of water, 
removing the elephant, replacing his weight with stones and weigh- 
ing them.* In August 1689 Tuldpur was the site of Aurangzeb’s 
camp where Sambhaji and his favourite Kalusha were executed. 

Uruli, a small village eighteen miles east of Poona, with in 1881 
® population of 1587, has a station on the Peninsula railway which is 
at nt the nearest station to the famous temple of Jejuri twelve 
miles to the south. The 1880 railway returns showed 20,819 pas- 
sengers and 783 tons of goods. In 1817 Curnets Hunter and 
Morrison two English officers on the Madras establishment, on their 
way from Haidarabad to Poona with a small escort, were caught at 
Uroli. On being waylaid the two officers, whose escort consisted 
of one havalddr and twelve sepoys, took post in a rest-house and 
made a breastwork of their baggage. They defended themselves 
with courage for several hours and did not surrender till their 
ammunition was spent and the enemy had climbed to the top of the 
building and was firing on them through holes in the roof It is 
ee of mention, that, though before the attack the officers were 
offered a safe conduct to the British camp.at Poona, they declined to 
avail themselves of an advantage in which their followers could not 
share.‘ From Uruli the two officers were taken to Poona, In a 





‘Grant Duff's Mardthda, 352. 

*Grant Duffs Mardthds, 159 note 1. Compare Falkland's Chow Chow, I. 307-308, 
where the same story is given of Aurangzeb and a fe n. 

* Grant Duffs Mardthds, 159 - 160. Compare Part Il. pp. 238 - 239, 

‘ Fanny Courier, léth May 1818. Ina general order be the Commander-in-Chief, 
dated Sunday, 1th January 1818, the capture of these two officers is thus alluded to: 
‘ This occurrence, while it evinces what may be done, even with a handful of dis- 
ciplined troops, over a numerous irregular enemy, shows also the injury the public 
service may suffer at any critical moment by a failare ofammunition. His Excel- 
rang embraces this opportunity to order that no guard shall infoture be detached 
fom ita corpson any service beyond the frontior without ite full amount of spare 
smmunition, the want of which in the instance above described has forced two 
brave young officers to surrender in a situation where perhaps they might have 
ened themselves until relieved. The loss of the enemy was more than four times 
9 Sb ney number of this small party and the Commander-in-Chief desires 

“pprobation may be expressed to the sepoys who have survived, He has also to 
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letter dated 9th November 1817 they stated that though rather 
ongeNy used at first they had been well treated since their arrival 
at Poons. Between December and January they were carried on cots 
from Poona to Kangori fort about eleven miles south-east of Mahad 
in Koléba. At first they were offered ndchni bread but refused it. 
They were then offered rice and refused it also, when they were 
allowed wheat bread and a fowl aday. Some time after they were 
observed coming down the hill on foot under astrong guard. When 
they had reached the bottom, they were put into litters and carried to 
a fort about eight miles from Kangori, probably on the way to Vasota 
fort forty miles south-east of Satara. At Vasota the commandant 
fed them well, but so close was their confinement, that, till a shell 
burst over the roof of their prison during the British siege of the 
fort in April 1818, they had no idea that the English were neur, nor 
till the commandant decided to surrender, did they know the 
name of the fort in which they were confined. Before the British 
took possession, the two officers were allowed to show themselves on 
the walls, and were greeted by the Europeans of the mortar battery 
with three cheers,* 

Vadgaon, onthe right bank of the Ghod thirteen miles north of 
Khed, is alarge village with in 1851 a Population of 1140. The 
village has a modern temple of Ramchandra enclosed by high walls. 
The roof of the hall or mandap is elaborately painted with scenes 
from the Ramayan. The spire is conical ending in a spike and round 
the base is a row of little domes. 

Vadgaon in Maval three miles west of Talegaon D&bhade and 
three miles east of Khadkiala, is a large a with a railway station 
twenty-three miles north-west of Poona, a sub-judge’s court, a weekly 
market, and a population in 1881 of 1348. he 1880 railway 
returns showed 6841 passengers and no goods. The weekly market 
is held on Tuesday. The village bas a temple of Potobadev with a 

early fair attended by about 1000 on the full-moon of Chaitra or 
March-April. The temple enjoys a grant of rent-free land assessed 
at £1 le. (Rs.10}). Nesr the temple is a small Tse Vadgaon is 
the scene of the disgraceful convention of Vadgaon where in 
1778-79 the commanders of the English army, which had been sent 
to restore Raghundthrav to the Peshiwaship. agreed to give up to the 
Marithds all the British conquests since 1773 as the price of being 
allowed to retreat.? 

Va'phgaon, eight miles east of Khed, with in 1881 a population 
of 1837, has a weekly market on Tuesday. 

Va'de, a large market town on the Bhima, twelve miles north- 
west of Khed, with in 1881 a population of 2758, is held in indm by the 
Dikshit family, and is connected with Khed by a good local fand 


road. It had a municipality which at the request of the townspeople . 





express his hope that Cornets Hunter and Morrison may, at no distant date, be 
restored to liberty and the service, an object which His Excellens will not fail to 
endeavour by avery means to lish,” Madras Government Gazelie quoted in 
the Bombay Courier of 16th May 151 

1 Bombay Courier, 18th April 1818; Grant Duff's Mardthas, 677 - 678. 

2 Details are given under History, Part Il, 263-266. 
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was abolished in 1872. The only object of interest is a temple of 
Ram in memory of whose birth a yearly festival takes on 
Ram’s Ninth or Ramnavmi in Chaitra or March-April. e town 
has a Saturday market. 

Va'lhe in Parandhar about fifteen miles south-east of Sdsvad is 
a large market town with in 1881 a po ion of 3626. Valhe has 
& post-office and a weekly market held on Tuesday. According to 
a Maratha legend Valhe was the residence of Valmiki the author 
of the Ramayan. Valmiki is said to have been a Koli and his 
popular designation in songs and folklore is Valhya Koli2 

The great Veha‘rgaon or Ka'rle rock temple lies within the 
limits of Vehargaon village, about two miles north of the Marg. hi 
Karle thirty-five miles north-west of Poona and about 400 feet above 
the plain or one-third of the way <3 the hill sides which form the 
north wall of the Indraéyani ber fs rom the open ground in front 
of the temple the flat rice-lands of the Indréyaui valley stretch to the 
south and east sprinkled with trees and broken by deep wooded 
knolls. Across the valley rises a broken row of steep picturesque hills, 
the gaps between them filled by the peaks of more distant ranges. 
The rounded hill most to the east is Kudava, the pointed peak to the 
west of it Badrasi, then a pair of forts the flat top of Niecy arog 
the east, and to the west the rounded head of Lohogad with the 
long spur of the Seorpion’s Sting. Then a gap in the front range 
shows the distant peak of Tung and further west stretches the flat 
plateau of Sékarpéthar with in the distance the lofty rugged 
outline of the Morgiri or Jémbhulni hills. 

The first building at the mouth of the great rock ah is the small 
stone tomb or samddh of some modern ascetic. Farther on a stone 
archway with a music room? overhead leads on the right to Ekvira’s 
temple a small bomed building on a high plinth of cut-stone. An 
inscription on the west wall states that it was built in February 
1866 (Maha-Shud 5, 8. 1788). According to the local story an 
older temple stood for four generations on the same site. The 
a know that the worship of the goddess dates from much 
earlier times. They do not know whether it is older than the 
Pandavs and the great rock temple. At the top of the steps that 
lead to the plinth stands an iron arch hung with a row of nine bells. 
Most of the bells are of native make, but the largest, a very sweet- 
toned bell, is English and bears the date 1857. All of them have 
been presented to Ekvira by Thana Kolis and Prabhus.* 


M esas Duff's peek 1. 
he musicians are Poona barbers or Nhavis who state that Ekvira’ shrine 
endowed with a band of musicians by one of the Peshwas about four generations ag0. 
There are eleven men two of them band or jamddérs among whom a mon 
allowance of £4 19s, 3d. (Ra. 493) is shared. They play four times a day, at a 
daybreak, noon, and sunset. The instruments are two big brass drume called 
& sassllor Sor, Sala Urnas gee cence two brass trumpets, a bigger harna and 
a smaller turr, a brass gong wooden mallet, i made 
Oto Tike Lament to wooden pipes or aanaia ee 
inscription runs : i Ekviri vani's old built igi 

Naga Posu Varlikar and ippa Charndvir, aj rey goes conga 

‘burdv Kulkarni on Maha Shnd Sth, S. 1788 x mabe ut 1866). 
Shri Bhariet Devi by Biodhenns ivan Padan ol od Dena ide Koti Thee tn “ 
Chaitra Shud Aahtami 8, 1790 (April 1868), = : rT 
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Inside of the doorway, the main hall of the temple is paved with 
stone and has a domed roof from which hang two rows of lamps 
and glass coloured balls. On the walls are some modern coloured 
paintings of Devi. Opposite the entrance is the shrine door with an 
arched blackwood frame and pannelling of thin open brass bars. 
Inside ona low fourfooted brass table stand the brass vessels that are 
nsed in the temple service and a small brass pillar on which a lighted 
oil saucer burns night and day. Cut in the rock behind the worship 
vessels is the image of Ekvira a human face so distorted by layers 
of redlead that the cheek-bones stand ont almost to the level of the 
nose-bridge and the mouth seems sunk like the toothless jaws of 
an old woman. The eyes, which are of silver the white covered 
with white enamel or mina and the pupils with black enamel, have 
a wild inward squint. The shoulders are draped in a robe and 
bodice, of which the goddess has five or six sets, some of them plain 
and others rich with gold thread and silk, She has also earrings, 
silver for every-day wear and gold for high days, a pearl nosering, 
two necklaces of gold sequins, and two masks one of gold the other 
of silver, which she wears during her great festival time in March 
and April (Qhaitra shud Ashtami and Purnima). 


The temple funds are managed by a council or panch, and a 
ministrant or pujdri. A Karhéda 
£6 17s. (Rs. 684), waits on the goddess for two hours every morning. 
According to the local story this endowment and the appointment 
of ministrant were given to the family of the present holder by 
Nigordim a Brahman of Réhuri who repaired the temple four genera- 
tionsago. Before that the office of ministrant was held by a family 
of Guravs. At present the service is divided between the Brahman 
and the Guravs, the Brahman waiting on the goddess and the Guravs 
cleaning the temple and performing other minor offices. The Gurava 
are supported by the every-day offerings, the Deshmukh having a 
right to all offerings made during the great month of Chaiira or 
‘March-April. On the two chief April days, the day of no-moon and 
the day of full-moon, the temple is visited from 5000 to 6000 
worshippera. About four-fifths of them come from the Konkan, 
fishing Kolis, Prabhus, Brihmana, and Sondrs. Ekvira is the Kolis’ 
kulderit or family goddess and they come in parties, each family 
bringing in a palanquin its goddess, a silver mask of Ekvira. ‘Those 
who have made vows offer cocks and goats employing a Musalmdn 
Mula to cut the victims’ throats outside of the temple. The offerers 
eat the Hesh of the victim except that when the victim isa goat, the 
pdlil or the deshmukh bas a claim to the head. The chief interest 
of this small temple is that, as the name Ekvira is apparently the 
Dravidian Akka Aveydr or the worshipful mother, it would seem to 
be older than the great Buddhist temple, perhaps its local fame 
was the cause why this hill slope was chosen as the site of the 
temple! Thougk all local remembrance of Buddhism is buried 
under the Bréhmanic tales about the Pindav brothers some connec- 





1 The usual derivation of Ekvira is that she waa so called because she was the 
mother of the one hero Parshurdm. In connection with the Dravidian origin of the 
shrine it is noticeable that the names of tho latest rebuilders of the temple are 
Dravidian apparently Bombay Kaméthis, 
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tion is still kept between Ekvira and the old Buddhist relic-sbrine 
which the people call the throne of king Dharma the eldest of the 
Pandav brothers. If their wish is ted, people ise to walk 
a certain number of times round Ekvira’s shrine; But as Ekvira’s 
image is cut in the hill side they cannot walk round it. So on the 
March-April high days, a large arched wooden frame with a 
revolving paper lantern in the centre, is set in the body of the rock- 
temple six or seven yards in front of the relic-shrine. Those who 
have made a vow to Ekvira make the promised number of circles 
round the relic-shrine which is in good repair and has the words 
oo Raja painted across the base of the tee that crowns the 
ome. 

The caves consist of a large chapel or chaitya cave and several 
dwelling caves or vihdras some of them much ruined. The chapel 
cave is, without exception, the largest and finest of its class. 
The cave resembles, to a great extent, an early Christian church in 
its arrangements, consisting of a nave and side aisles, terminating 
in an apse or semi-dome, round which the aisle is carried. The 
general dimensions of the interior are 124 feet 3 inches from the 
entrance to the back wall by 45 feet 6 inches in width. The side 
aisles, however, are very much narrower than in Christian churches, 
the central one being 25 feet 7 inches, so that the others are only 
10 feet wide including the thickness of the pillars. 

‘Fifteen’ pillars on each side separate the nave from the aisles ; 
each pillar has a tall base, an octagonal shaft, anda richly-ornamented 
capital on which kneel two elephants, each bearing two figures 
generally a man and a woman, but sometimes two females,’ all very 
much better executed than such ornaments usually are. The seven 
pillars behind the altar are plain octagonal piers without either base 
or capital, and the four under the entrance gallery differ considerably 
from those at the sides. The sculptures on the capitals supply the 
place usually occupied by frieze and cornice in Grecian architecture; 
and in other examples plain painted surfaces occupy the same space. 


! Dr. Fergusson in Cave Temples of India, 236. The Sth on the right is 
16-sided, having, in basso relievo, on the central north face a small chaitya’; on the right 
a wheel on a support, with two deer at the foot ; and on the left, adjacent side, a 

resentation of the lion-pillar, 

*On the sides next the aisles are horses with single riders on each, but as is 
usvally the case with the horse, they are badly proportioned and ill executed. 

® Beginning from the inner end on the east that is next the ddghoba the first of the 
right row of pillars has on the east end a ram with feet like a horse and a tail like a 
tiger; the second pillar on the east a horse with dew caps and an ordinary horse ; 
the third pillar has a horse on the east and a sphinx on the west ; the fourth a horse 
east and a bull west ; the fifth a horse cast and a horse west; the sixth a horse east 
and a horse west; the seventh a horse east and a bull west; the eighth two horses ; 
the ninth a horse east and a bull west; the tenth two horses; the eleventh a bull 


a bull west an a horse east ; on the fourteenth a bull west and a horse east; on the 


eleventh a bull or buffalo and a horse ; on the tenth a bull and borse; on the ninth 

a ball and horse ; on the eighth a bull and horse ; on the seventh a bull and horse ; 

on the sixth a bull horse ; on the fifth a bull and sphinx ; on the fourth a bull 
$ horse 
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Above this springs the roof, semicircular in general section, but 
somewhat stilted at the sides, so as to make its height , Sigg than 
the semi-diameter. It is ornamented, even at this day, by a series 
of wooden ribs, probably coeval with the excayation, which prove 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that the roof is not a copy of a 
masonry arch, but of some sort of timber construction which we 
cannot now very well understand.” 

Immediately under the semi-dome of the apse is placed the 
déghoba—in this instance a plain dome on a two-storeyed circular 
dram—similar to the Bedsa relic-shrine, the upper margins of each 
section surrounded by the rail ornament, and just under the 
lower of these are a series of holes or mortices, about six inches 
deep, for the fastenings of a covering or a woodwork frame, which 
probably supported ornamental hangings. It is surmounted by a 
capital of the usual form, very like that at Bedsa, and on this 
stands a wooden umbrella, much vermisse! age and smoke, but 
almost entire. The canopy is circular, carved on the under surface, 
and droops on two sides only, the front and rear, the seven central 
boards being as nearly as possible in one plane, and those towards 
the front and back canted each a little more than its neighbour. 

In the top of the capital, near the north-west corner, is a hole 
about ten inches deep, covered by a slab about ten inches square 
and four inches thick, doubtless the receptacle for the relic, which 


however has been removed. Round the upper edge of the wee - 
c 


are mortice holes, eight in number or three to each face, by w 
some coronal or other ornament was attached. 

“Opposite this,” to continue Dr. Fergusson’s account, “is the 
entrance, consisting of three doorways under a gallery, exactly 
pagans soar gy with our rood-loft, one leading to the centre and one 
to each of the side aisles ; and over the gallery the whole end of the 
hall is open as in all these chaitya halls, forming one great window, 
through which all the light is admitted. This great window is 
formed in the shape of a horse-shoe, and exactly resembles those 
used as ornaments on the facade of this cave, as well as on those of 
Bhaja, Bedsa, and at Kondane, and which are met with everywhere 
at this age. Within the arch is a framework or centering of wood 
standing free. This, so far as we can judge, is, like the ribs of the 
interior, coeval with the building; at all events, if it has been 
renewed, it is an exact copy of the original form, for it is found 
repeated in stone in all the niches of the facade over the doorways, 
and generally as an ornament everywhere and with the Buddhist 
ae copied from Sdnchi, forms the most usual ornament of the 
style. 

“The presence of the woodwork is an additional proof, if any 
were wanted, that there were no arches of construction in any of 
these Buddhist buildings. There neither were nor are any in any 
Indian building anterior to the Muhammadan conquest, and very 
few, indeed, in any Hindu building afterwards. 

“The outer porch is considerably wider than the body of the 
building, being 52 feet wide by 15 feet deep, and is closed in 
front by a screen, composed of two stout octagonal pillars, without 
either base or capital, supporting what is now a plain mass of rock, 
but which was once ornamented by a wooden gallery, forming the 

» 866—68 
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principal ornament of the facade. Above this a dwarf colonnade 
or attic of four columns between pilasters admitted light to the 
great window, and this again was surmounted by a wooden cornice 
or ornament of some sort, though we cannot now restore it, since 
only the mortices remain that attached.” . 

The veranda of the great cathedral cave’ had two eight-sided 
pillars and two pilasters. Inside of this on each end was a rail and 
above the rail three elephants. Above the elephants is a second 
railing into which have been let later seated Buddhas of about the 
fifth or sixth century, then a plain belt of stone with inscriptions,’ 
then a railing, above this two temple doors and two couples men and 
women dancing, those on the right specially well iemsa and carved. 
Above the dancing couples is a plain band, then a rail, then two 
windows and two doors, again a rail, then two windows and two 
doors, again a rail,and, above the rail, two windows and two doors, 
then top rail and roof smooth and well dressed. 

In the back wall of the veranda is a central and two side-doors 
with horseshoe arches over each, On each side of the central 
doorway are a pair of male and female figures naked to the waist. 
The couple on the visitor’s right are standing, the woman with her 
left leg turned behind her right leg and her hands broken. The 
man bas his hand ow her right shoulder. The woman has heavy 
anklets and a waistband hanging to her knee, Her right arm is 
broken above the elbow; her left arm is passed behind the man. 
The woman has heavy earrings. Her hair is plain and drawn far 
over her brow and there a is large round brow-mark. The man has 
his hair piled in ascetic or jata coils rising into a central cockscomb. 
He wears sacle earrings and a waistband hanging to his feet. To 
the visitor's right of the pair is a Buddha with an anreole and seated 
on a lotus throne supported by two Nagas. On each side are 
small figures. On each side of Buddha is a mace-bearer and a 
flywhisk-bearer and above them two corner figures, To the right is 
another man and woman much like the other pair. 

Below the original rail has been cut into a group of figures, 6 
seated teaching Buddha in the centre, two side supporters and two 
small cherubs in the corner above. Further east, at the end of the 
recess, are two figures. ‘he man on the right has a big turban, 
five bracelets on the right hand, and his legs as if he was walking. 
The woman has many bracelets on her arm, a necklace with a 
central pendant like a Lingdyat box, double anklets, and crossed 
legs the right leg in front. To the left of the central door the first 
figure is s woman who stands with her feet crossed and her arms 
thrown up clasped palm to palm over her head with long gloves up 
to her elbow. Her earrings are elaborate and her necklace falls in 
astomache. The man on the visitor's left has a bunch in his left 
hand held over his shoulder. He has three plain bracelets and hia 
right hand hanging by his side holds his waistband. To the left 
im & square frame is a central standing Padmapémi, his right 
hand blessing and his left hand holding a lotus. He stands 
as lotus throne and on either side are small worshipping figures. 

n each side of Padmapini are two figures. In the corners above 
am era memes etc ten tent ho eagle 

' See below p. 460, 
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are two small seated Buddhas both teaching. Above are two 
Buddhas with a mace-bearer below. To the left are a big pair. On 
the visitor’s right is a man with his left hand held up and open, 
his hair in the ascetic rolls. His waistcloth is tiedin a brow on 
his left hip. His right hand is on the woman’s shoulder. The 
woman, who is naked to the waist, stands leaning a little to the left 
with the left knee bent against the right knee. She wears a plain 
flat headdress which fits her head tightly, large earrings, and a heavy 
necklace that falla between her breasts. Her left hand rests on her 
left hip and her right hand falls by her side. Her lower arm is 
covered to the elbow with heavy plain bracelets. 

Below this belt of figures is the Buddhist rail, part of which about 
four feet broad on the left, has been cut into a group with a seated 
snake-canopied Buddha in the centre. Above are two small floating 
figures and side attendants with single snake-canopy. Above the 
main frieze of figures is a belt of two groups, the Buddha to the left 
thinking, the Buddha to the right teaching, and with flywhisk 
bearers at each side. The left or thinking Buddha sits under an 
arch, the right or preaching Buddha has a t aureole. Above 
is a plain belt of rock with inscriptions! and above that a rail. Then 
there is the great central horseshoe arch with the side space filled 
with cave door and window carvings. 

At the left end of the veranda at the foot isa Buddhist rail, 
then three well-carved broken trunked elephants with excellent 
ears and expressions. Between the centre and the west elephant 
a group of a seated teaching Buddha with side flywhisk bearers is 
carved on the back wall. Above the three elephants was 
originally a three feet broad belt of Buddhist railing cut into three 
groups of thinking Buddhas with side supporters. The back wall 
of the veranda has at the foot central and two side doors and 
three bands of Buddhist railings, one close to the ground, a 
second on a level with the top of the doors, and the third ona 
level with the top of the arch. The lowest rail was the biggest. 
Below the top rail was a plain belt of rock. The space between the 
second and the third railing was originally plain. The lowest rail 
was given by two men and there is an inscription above it to say 
so. On the left is a defaced inscription? 

On each side of each of the doors is a male and female figure. 
On the visitor's left isa man and woman in the Satakarni style of 
dress with many ornaments anda broad waistbelt. Perhaps the 
inscriptions above the north or right pair and above the pair on the 
front wall are of about the same time. 

"he doorways were made about the same time. The images cut 
in the central railing are of the fifth or sixth century and below 
the group is a teaching Buddha and above two angels bringing a 
crown. Aman or atope. Beloware twodeer. At the lower 
right corner the female figure with the high headdress is_probably 
the woman who got the group carved. The mortar work round 
the central door is Maraétha made by alandholder named Anna 
Goitrikar about 1780. 





1 See below pp. 460-461,  *See below pp. 460-461.  * See below pp. 460-461. 
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At the north or left end of the veranda at the foot is a railing, 
then three elephants with broken tusks, then a rail which has been cut 
into three groups of Buddhas. The left group is unfinished. The 
groups belong to the Great Way or pear AG style and have, instead 
of fywhisk bearers, Bodhisattvas probably of about a.p. 400-500. 
Above is the original inscription of the maker of the cave. Above 
this is a band of rail pattern, then two temple doors with two well 
carved groups of men and women. Above this all the work is as it 
was originally cut, four rows of charch fronts each separated from 
the next by a railing, the three topmost without figures. The 
groups of Saintnge men and women im the lower friezes are well 
carved. 

In front of the outer screen stands the Lion-pillar, a plain 
slizhtly tapering sixteen-sided shaft, surmounted by a capital of 
the same style as those in the portico at Bedsa. On this stand four 
lions, their hinder parts joined, but there is no hole or mortice to 
lead us to suppose that any emblem in metal or wood was raised 
over them. The pillar stood on a raised circular basement or dram, 
carved with the rail-pattern, but now defaced. There are indica- 
tions that render it more than probable that, as at Kanheri and 
Kailas at Elora, there was a co nding pillar at the opposite 
side, the base of which is covered by the modern Ekyira temple. 
The cap of the existing pillar is connected with the screen-wall by 
an attachment of rock, in which is cut a large square mortice; and 
over the modern temple, on the south side, there remains two-thirds 
of a corresponding attachment with a similar mortice, as if to hold 
a beam Rorasntelly across eighteen inches in front of the screen. 
The other pillar doubtless supported the chakra or wheel the 
emblem of the law. 

_ In the veranda and body of the great chapel cave are nineteen 
inscriptions. 

On the left end of the veranda on a deep flat moulding over the 
heads of three large elephants is inscription 1 which records : 

“Seth Bhutapa'la from Vejayanti has established a rock-mansion 
the most exoellontin Jambudvipa” 
_ On the lion-pillar or Sinhastambha on the left of the entrance is 
inscription 2 which records : 
“ Prom Agimitranaka, son of Goti, a great warrior, sn Maratha(?), the 
ft of a lon-pillar.” 
_ On the right end of the veranda below the feet of the elephants 
is inscription 3 which records : 
“The gift of, first, two elephants, and above and below the 
phants @ (rail-pattern) moulding by the venerable reverend 
(bhadanta) Indadeva." 
Over the right-hand side door is inscription 4 which records : 
“The gift of a doorby Sihadata, a perfumer, from Dhenuka’kata.” 
_ A pillar be <y east screen in front of the veranda has two 
inscriptions 5 and 6. @ upper inscripti rds : 
Pe he gi of Bha'yila the’ mothe ae ban a house- 








ay re oo Banavisi in North Kanara, Compare Bombay Gazetteer, 
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and the lower inscription 6 records ; - 
“ Sa'mila, son of Venuvaasa, o carpenter, a native of Dhonuks kata, 
made the doorway, and....-... bove the door.” 
Inside, on the left hand fourth pillar is inscription 7 which records : 
“The gift of a pillar by Sihadhaya, a Yavana, from Dhenuke kata” 
On the left or north side of the nave on the shaft of the fifth 
pillar is inscription 8 which records : 
“The gift of the cost of a pillar by Sa'timita, from Sopa raka, out of 
respect for his maternal uncle the Bhadanta Dhamutaraya, by his 
(ic, the Bhadante’s) disciple and sister's son Satimita, the son of 
Nanda’, with his mother and father." 
Below inscription 8 in clear-cut letters is inscription 9 which 
records: — 
“The gift of a pillar containing relics, by Sa'timita, from Bopa raka, 
sister's son of Bhadanta Dhamutaraya” 
On the same side on the shaft of the third pillar is imscription 
10 which records: 
“(The giftof) of Dhama, a Yavana from Dhenuka kata.” 
On the same side on the shaft of the seventh pillar is inscription 
11 which records : 
“The gift of a pillar by Mitadevanaka, son of Usabhadata from 
Dhenuka kata.” 
On the inner face of the gallery is inscription 12 which records : 
" (Gift) of Asa'dhamita, & nun...» « coe 
_ Outside on the upper frieze to the right of the central door is 
inscription 13 which records!: 
“To the Perfoct. Usabbadata, son of Dinika and son-in-law of the 
king Ehahara'ta Ehatapa Nahapa'na, the giver of 300,000 cows— 
having given gold, and being a visitor to the tirth at the Banasy’ 
river; the giver of sixteen villages|to gods and Era‘hmans; at the 
holy place Pabha'sa the giver of sight wives to Bra‘hmans; and who 
caused 300,000 cowsato be given; and who at Valuraka gave the 
village of Earajakato the Sangha of ascetics from the four quarters 
residing in the lena, all dwelling there for the support during the 
rainy sodson."* 
To the left of the central door and over the sculptures is inscription 
14 which records : 
“King: Va'aithiputa, the illustrious lord (Sa'misiri) [Puluma’yi) 
in the year seventh (7), of summer the fifth (5) fortnight, and first 
(1) day. On that day Somadova,s great warrior, the son of Vasithi 
and of Mitadevs the son of Eosiki, a great warrior of the Okhala- 
kiyns, gave a village to the Sanghaof Valuraka. This gift is for the 
repairs of the Valuraka Lenas." 
Over the male and female figures to the right of the right of the 
right-hand side door is inscription 15 which records: 
“Gift of apair by the Bhikshu Bhadasama”™ 
Over another pair of figures on the inner side of the right end 
of the outer screen or front of the veranda is inscription 16 which 


records : “ Gift ofa pair by the Bhikshu Bhadasama"™ 


' Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XVI. 569-578. 
. Valuraka spears to be the ancient name of the monastic establishment at 
Karle, 
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To the left of the central door on a piece of rail-pattern carving 
below the sculptures is inscription 17 which records : 

“...... the gift ofa vedika by the motherof.. .. Samana’. 

Low down and to the right of the central door is inscription 18 
which records: | 

“The gift of a vedika' (rail-ornament) by the nun Eodi mother of 
Ghunika, Made by Nadika.” | 

Just over an image of Buddha inserted at a later date between 
the central and right-hand door isinscription 19. It is dated the 
19th year of Visisthiputra’s time, and records a benefaction to the 
Bhikshus by the talukdsr of Mamala, the modern Maval.! 

On the north-west of the Lion-pillar are some cells, and a water- 
cistern, into which a ddghoba that had stood on the roof of it has 
fallen. North-from this is a large excavation, more than 100 feet in 
length, but very irregular: it apparently consisted of two or three 
viharas, in which all the dividing walls have been destroyed. At 
the north end of it are several cells, still nearly entire, three water- 
cisterns, and a small relic shrine or daghoba. 

Above these isa vihara, about 28 fect by 27 and 8 feet high, 
with four cells in each side and five in the back, six of them with 
benches or beds of stone as in most of the older vihdras, and in one 
is a ladder up toa stair leading to the cave above. The front of 
this cave, however, has given way. Still higher in the rock, and 
reached by a stair from the preceding, is another vihdra, 34 feet 6 
inches by 48, but not quite rectangular, and 8 feet 11 inches high. 
Tt has three cells in the right end and five in the left, with six in 
the back. Across the left end is a raised platform about 8} feet 
broad and 18 inches high, along the front of which there seems to 
have been a wooden railing or screen. On the east and south walls 
are two sculptures of Buddha, evidently of much later workmanship 
than the cave, The front wall is pierced ‘with four openings, and 
the veranda 40 feet 10 inches long, 7 feet wide, and es feet 
3 inches high, has a low screen-wall in front, on which stand four 
columns between pilastera, Outside this screen, at the north end, 
is & water-cistern, and along the front a balcony. 

_Further north (the lower part of the stair broken away), is another 
vihdra above those first mentioned. It is about 38} feet long and 
17 feet deep, with two cells in each end and four in the back, five 
of them with stone-beds, In the front wall are a door and two 
windows, but the corridor of the veranda has given way. On the 
east wall of this cave is inscription 20 which records : 

“To the perfect! The king Vasithiputa the illustrious (siri) 
Pulima'vi,in the year (of his reign) twenty-four (24), in the third (3) 
fortnight of the winter (hemanta) months, the second (2) day. ‘This 
meritorious gift of a nine-celled mandapa by the (Upa‘saka) layman 
Harapharana, son of Setapharana, a » Hative of Abula'ma,? 
for the possession of the Bangha of the Maha'sanghas from the four 
quarters. For the continuance in welfare and happiness of father 


and mother and all people and living things. Established in the 
twenty-first year, and with me Budharakhita and his mother an 
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Upa'sika’. Andin addition the meritorious gift of another passage 
by the mother of Budharakhita”™. 

In a recess over a water-cistern at the end of the next cave is 
inscription 21 which cannot be translated. The sense runs: 

“In the fifth year and of the Hemanta-paksha (of some king— 
possibly Poluma’'yi), the female disciple of (some) Bhadanta, gave a 
lena; and a sister's daughter a Sra'vika’ (or laic)}—gave a cistern for 
the sangha of ascetics. [With the donor several other names of relations are 
associated (but obliterated) with Usabhi, a female disciple”) 

To the south of the chatiya cave there are also a number of 
excavations, the first being an unfinished hall about 304 feet wide 
by 154 feet deep. The next is a small room 6 feet by 7}.and 6 feet 
high, of which the front is broken away, with a figure of Buddha on 
the back wall. Close to this is a water-cistern, and beyond ita 
vikdra, 33 feet 3 inches wide by 32 fect 10 inches deep and 9 feet 5 
inches high with four cells (without beds) in the back, three in the 
left end and two unfinished ones in the right, all having their floors 
about a foot higher than that of the hall. Ta the middle of the back 
wall is a figure of Buddha, seated with his feet resting on a lotus, 
under which is the wheel between two deer, and behind this are 
two small worshipping figures. On each side are flywhisk bearers the 
one on his right holding a lotus stalk in his left hand, and over their 
heads are vidyadharas or heavenly choristers. This hall bears evident 
marks on the floor, ceiling, and side walls, of having been originally 
only 21 feet 6 inches deep, but afterwards enlarged. 

The front wall is pierced by a door and two windows, and the 
veranda, 25 feet long by 6 feet 4 inches wide, has a cell at the north 
end and two octagonal pillars between pilasters in front, each pillar 
being connected with its adjacent pilaster by a low parapet or screen 
which forms the back of a bench on the inside, aan is divided out- 
side into four plain sunk panels, similar toseveral at Pal near Mahad 
in Koldba, cave VI. at Ajanta and others. To the entrance the 
approach has been by a flight of steps. Beyond this is a small 
unfinished room, and at the turn of the hill, facing south, is 
another, 8 feet 5 inches by 9 feet and 7 feet high, with a bench 
along part of the east wall. The front has gone, but on the wall 
under the caves is a fragment of an inscription (22) which records; 

“> the Perfect. The meritorious gift of the ascetic Budharakhita.” 

A little to the east, and about 5 feet above the footpath, is 
another cave, 14 feet 5 inches by 13 feet 4 mches and 64 feet 
high, with a cell in the left wall having a bench or bed. Beyond this 
isa small water-cistern. 

From the right side of the great cave o rough path clambers 
about two hundred fect up a bare rocky face to the flat top of the 
spur, This, which, except a very old and gnarled wmébar tree at 
the end, is bare and baked, has the remains of three buildings and 
towards the west a slight hollow with the earth-filled mouth of an 
old water cistern, ‘The building most to the end of the spur seems 
to have been square about 17'x 14’ and of brick. It was probably 
either a rest-house ora temple. About thirty yards to the north, 
along the bare top of the spur, the ground rises about 550 feet 
above the Kirle bungalow into a mound of rongh undressed stones 
brick and earth 39° north and south about all earth and stone 
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except on the west or weather side. The stones are not dressed but 
flat and like big bricks. ‘he earth or clay is very stiff. The height 
is about nine feet above the ground that slopes to the west. A 
few yards further north is the site of another brick building 
probably a sfupa most of which has been removed. The top of the 
moundis 550 feetabove the Karle bungalow. About fifty yards further 
north is a flat rock which was perhaps roughly carved into a seat. 

In the hills near Karle area number of cells and rock cisterns. 
Thus in the hill above peng i a little to the south-west of Karle is 
a half finished eihdra or dwelling cave with two roughly hewn 
square pillars in front with bracket capitals and in the back of the 
cave a door has been begun asif fora shrine. In the rising ground 
to the east of the village is a rock-cut pond and some cuttings as 
if intended as the beginning of a small cave and cistern. 

Again, on the south side of the village of Sheletana is a large 
covered rock cistern, originally with six openings, and high up the 
hill to the north is a lange cavern under a waterfall. In the north 
side isa round hole which has been fitted with a cover, and was 
perhaps intended for storing grain. Beside this is a small circular 
chamber which may have contained a structural relic-shrine or 
daghoba. The roof of the cave has fallen in, and there has been 
@ great flaw in the rock, which perhaps led to the cave never being 
finished. At Tankve still farther cast are two rock cisterns, and 
above Valak in the face of the scarp is a small round cell as if for a 
relic-shrine and near it a cave without front, a slightly arched roof 
and a cell at the back, with a round hole near the entrance, 
possibly a place for holding stores. A flaw in the rock has 
destroyed the back of this excavation. At Ayara to the east of 
Bh&ja and in several places to the north-east of Karle there are 
also excavations mostly single cells for hermits.! 

Vir, about eight miles south west of Jejuri in Purandhar, isa large 
village with in 1881 a population of 2715. At Virare the headworks 


| of the Nira canal* and it has a temple of Mhaskoba, a modern Kunbi 


god, which enjoys about four acres of rent-free land assessed at 
£3 10s, (Rs, 35). A yearly fair, lasting for nearly a fortnight and 
attended by 8000 to 10,000 persons, is held at the temple on the 
full-moon of Mdgh or February-March, The temple devotees, who 
are called Virs or heroes, perform a sword dance before the god and 
in their enthusiasm often wound themselves and each other. About 
1834 anexcited Dhangar put the hiltof his sword on the ground and its 
pointto his navel, and, falling on it, gashed his bowels.so that hedied 

_Yevat, on the Peninsula railway twenty-six miles east of Poona, 
with in 1831 a population of 1539, has a station with to its south 
a travellers’ bungalow. The 1880 railway returns showed 12,014 
Sa and no goods. The Khadakvdsla canal flows close to 
Yevat and there is also large storage pond called Matoba which 
irrigates a considerable extent of land aN ia fed by the canal in the 
neighbourhood.’ 
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APPENDIX. 


GUNPOWDER FACTORY. 


Tae following details on the ingredients manufacture and examination 
and proof of Gunpowder have been contributed by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wake, R. A. : 

The retining of saltpetre is based upon the fact that saltpetre is far 
more soluble in hot than in cold water, while the chief saline impurities 
found in grough saltpetre are almost equally soluble in either. Water at 
212" holds about seven times as much nitrate of potash or pure saltpetre 
in solution as water at 70°, If, therefore, a saturated solution of pee ty 
be made at a temperature of 212°, and the chlorides of sodium 
assium are contained in the liquor, as the solution cools to 70°, six- 
sevenths of the nitre contained in it will be deposited in the form of 
erystals, which can easily be removed, whereas the foreign salts will still 
remain in solution, 

Two large refining , each capable of holding about 500 gallons 
are ch with aaltiiene aca water in proportions so that whan kotha 
the whole of the saltpetre may be deilves: The boiling is performed 


by steam forced into the coppers through a perforated pipe running round ~ 


the interior of the coppers near the bottom. In the process of boiling 
a good deal of scum is found on the surface of the Hiatal which is skim- 
med off from time to time. ‘To assist it in forming, a little glue is thrown 
in when the water begins to boil, By the time the scum has been cleared 
off, the solution will be ready for filtering, when a valve near the bottom 
of each copper is opened which allows the liquid to run out. Through 
this valve it passes to a range of canvas filter bags or daulés which catch 
all insoluble impurities. Up to this point the liquid is kept as hot as 
possible, to carry as much of the pure saltpetre in solution through the 
filters as practicable. Care is also taken that the solution is not too thick 
or it will not run easily through the filters. To ensure this the specific 
gravity of the solution should be about 1-49. The solution now free from 
all its insoluble impurities runs from the filters into large flat copper 
coolers called crystallizing pans. 

The crystallizing cisterns, or coolers, are each twelve feet square and 
about eleven inches deep, and the solution from five to six inches deep. 
The liquid is kept in agitation with a long handled wooden hoe, and as it 
cools fine crystals fall to the bottom of the cistern. If not kept in agitation, 
large crystals would form, which would enclose the liquid containing 
the impurities still in solution. The crystals are from time to time drawn 
up to one side of the cistern, the bottom of which is raised so os to form 
an inclined plane to receive it. From this the liquor drains off, and the 
erystals looking almost like snow, and technically called flour, are then 
raked into the washing cisterns. The solution in the crystallizing cistern 
is not stirred, nor are the crystals removed, after the temperature falls 
below 100°, as the erystals are then deposited so slowly, but it is- left to 
cool, when large crystals form which are treated as rough nitre, 
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The washing cisterns are about six feet long, four feet wide, and three 
feet six inches deep, and are fitted with a false bottom of wood pierced 
with holes, In front below the false bottom is a plug hole, The cistern 
being now nearly full of saltpetre, distilled water is poured from a rose 
above each cistern enough to cover the saltpetre, and is allowed to stand 
in the cistern from half an hour to one hour, after which it is run off 
from a tap at the bottom. This is repeated by another washing, but 
now the water is not run off till next morning. If not enough, a third 
washing is sometimes given. The saltpetre is now ready and placed in 
the store bins. .A solution of the saltpetre should now be tested as follows : 

(2) With bloe and red litmus paper for acids or alkalies ; (b) with a few 
drops of the solution of nitrate of silver for the presence of chlorides, 
a milky appearance indicating the formation of the insoluble chloride of 
silver, thisisa very delicate test; and (c) with a solution of chloride 
of barium for the presence of sulphates, which would give the insoluble 
sulphate of baryta. The refining operation over, there remains saltpetre in 
the crystallizing coolers, which has formed into large crystals since the 
stirring of the liquid ceased, and which contains impurities, Thisis used as 
grough in the next day's refining. There is also a large quantity of liquid, 
more or less impure, containing saltp both in the crystallizing coolers 
and in the tank into which the water used from the washing vats has 
been drained, 

In other Gunpowder factories the collection of the saltpetre in this 
liquor forms an important and expensive part in the process of refining, 
and is effected by boiling down the liquid (amounting to from 600 to 500 
gallons) to about a quarter of its original bulk, when the remainder is 
run through filters into pans and collected. When it has crystallized the 
saltpetre so collected is used as grough during the next day's refining. 

The boiling down of such o large quantity of liquid consumes a t 
deal of fuel, and adds much to the sig relinbig. To avoid Oia 
advantage has been taken here of the dry climate of the Deccan, and 
the whole process of evaporation is carried on without expense by pouring 
the water into a large empty masonry reservoir (which it covers to the 
depth of about an inch), and letting it evaporate of itself. This it does 
in. ae See to forty-eight hours according to the time of the 
year ; the saltpetre contained in it forming in crystals during the ens 
and being stables collected ane used as ze h on the easy’: 

ning. 18 plan 1s not practicable in the rains, but enough saltpetre 
can be refined during the dry months to last through the enon til 
evaporation can again be carried on. 

The extraction of saltpetre from powder sweepings and from ed 
powder is a process which has to be carried out + all Gunpowder factories 
As usually effected it is a very dirty troublesome and expensive 
operation, The saltpetre contained in condemned gunpowder, and 
also in the sweepings from the factory, is extracted by boiling with 
water in coppers holding about 400 gallons each, and filtering the solution 
first through coarse canvas and a second time through daulds, The liquor 
containing the saltpetre is then evaporated down, filtered, and hi 
in pans as before, The charcoal nd edlekte left in both sets of filters is 
again boiled before being thrown away. About 94 per cent, of the 
saltpetre contained in powder can be recovered by extraction, against the 
rune of which must be set the cost of labour and fuel. At this factory 

wever the operation is very simple and inexpensive, process 
consists of putting the powder: sweenitins or damaged aes ‘ate large 
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aN verberrcthn Behe which are then filled up with cold water. 
his water filters ugh the vessels into copper troughs in a few hours, 
taking with it as mueh saltpetre as cold water can hold in solution. A 
fresh quantity of water is poured into the vessels every morning for about 
a week, by which time nearly all the saltpetre has beenextracted. About 
two per cent. of the saltpetre remains unextracted with the sulphur and 
charcoal in the vessels, All the water is then poured inte the reservoir 
to evaporate and within twenty-four hours the crystals of saltpetre can 
be collected and are afterwards used as grough saltpetre. 

As a general rule the wood should be cut when the sap is up, as it can 
be then most easily stripped of its bark, but in the case of Cajanus 
indicus or tur wood it is cut when the crop is ripe and has to be soaked 
in water before the bark comes off easily. The wood yields about one- 
fourth its weight of charcoal, Being cut into lengths of three feet, the 
wood is packed into iron cylindrical cases called slips, which are three 
feet six inches long and two feet four inches in dismeter, care being 
taken that the wood is as much the same size as possible, The lid is 
fastened on, two openings being left in the slip at the bottom of about 
four inches in diameter. The slips are then placed in horizontal cylinders 
or retorts, the end with openings (one below and the other above) frst, 
The retorts, which have openings at the far end to correspond with those 
in the slips, are closed by tight-fitting iron doors, The retorts are built 
into the wall, with furnaces so underneath as to admit of the 
accurate regulation of heat throughout the operation of charring. This 
occupies about four hours for R. F. G., eight hours for R. F. G. 2, and two 
er three hours for cannon powders. The flames surround the retorts, the 
beat acting as nearly as possible on the whole surface of the cylinder. 
™ pee m the wood pass out from the upper hole in the slip, and the 
tar through the lower hole (both holes corresponding with holes in the 
retort) into pipes communicating with the furnace in which they are 
burnt, This saves a considerable amount of fuel. When the wood has 
been sufficiently charred, which is known by the violet colour of the 
flame from the burning gas, indicating the formation of carbonic oxide, 
the ship is withdrawn by tackling placed in a large iron case or cooler, 
covered with a close-fitting lid, and allowed to remain until all the fire is 
extinguished, which takes about four hours; and the charcoal is then 
emptied into smaller coolers and sent to store. The charcoal is carefully 
looked over and picked by hand, to see that it is all properly and evenly 
burnt, and that no rivets from the slips have broken off. It is then kept 
from ten days to a fortnight in store, before being ground, to obviate the 
danger of spontaneous combustion, to which charcoal is liable when 
ground directly after burning, This arises from the heat generated by 
the very rapid absorption and condensation of oxygen from the air by the 
finely powdered substance. The charcoal for cannon powders is burnt a 
short time at a high temperature and is called Black coal. That for small 
arms is burnt for a longer time at a low temperature and is called red 
coal, “ Black coal” chould be jet black in colour, its fracture should 
show a clear velvet-like surface, it should be light and sonorous when 
dropped on a hard surface, and so soft as not to scratch polished copper, 
Slack-burnt charcoal, that is charcoal prepared at a very low tempera- 
ture, is at once known by its reddish brown colour, especially when 
ground ; this colour is distinctly perceptible in the R, FG. 2 powder up to 
the glazing process, Charcoal burnt at a very high temperature is known 
by its Hanae metallic ring and greater density. 
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The S ur used in the process of refining is of the best quality. It 
anclergoes a sgh tucidention Ines Seen eee, 
four t of earthy impurities which malian ye 
i i The refining apparatus is 

pot or retort is set in brickwork, about three feet. above. the flor, with 
furnace underneath ; this retort has a heavy movable lid, which is luted 
fron oneal pling Ghat ae bee eet as eae inet openings closed by an 
iron conical plug that can be removed at pleasure. 

lead two pipes, at right angles to one another, 
circular dome, and the other fiveinch to aa iroarescivine fot, plac 
below the level of the melting pot. The latter pipe has 
jacket round it, through which 
communication of these pipes with the i 
opened as required by valves worked from without. 
The process of refining consists of mel Y 
melting pot and allowing it to distil over into the receiving pot, and is 
carried out at other factories in the following way : ¢ 
About 5} cwts. of h sulphur is placed in the pot each morning. 
The fire being lighted, the conical cast-iron plug is left Dat : in 
the lid of the pot, the passage into the dome is opened, and that into th 
receiving pot closed. The heat is maintained for three hours, till the 
sulphur is of a for di i 

first rises from the pot is of a pale yellow colour, and as 
passes into the dome falls down condensed as flowers of sul 
poriheng teal axed remota 
colour, showi temperature of the 

the proper potat. The plug must then be inserted in the the com- 
munication to the dome closed, and that to the receiving 
opened, allowing the heavy vapour to res. Ge Mpls surrounded 
with the water jacket, by means of which 

water is kept up round it. In this way the sulphur vapour is condensed, 
and runs down into the receiving pot as a clear orange liquid resembling 
treacle in colour and consistency. When nearly all has passed over into 
the receiving pot, which can be known by the jacket ing cold, the 
pipe communicating with the receiving pot is again RE esse the fluid 
sulphur left about an hour to get sufficiently cool (not below 220°) to 
ladle out into the moulds (wooden tubes saturated with water to keep the 
sulphur out of the eracks) ; at the same time the furnace doors are thrown 
back, and the communication with the dome so that the rest 
of the vapour may pass into it; the impurities all remain at the bottom 
of the melting pot, and are thrown away. The flowers of sulphur thus 
obtained, being unfit for the manufacture of gunpowder, are treated as 
grough sulphur. The crystalline sulphur, after being allowed to cool in 
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per cent ; (b) by boiling a little with water, and testing with blue litmus 
paper, which it should only v feebly redden. In this factory the above 
plan is deviated from- considerably. - The amount of sulphur charge ~ 
into the melting pot elsewhere is Yimited to 5} cwta. because the sulphur 
in the course of melting reaches a temperature at which it catches fire, 
and, if the quantity of the charge exceeds about 5} cwts. the flames get 
‘ery Violent and rush out of the top of the pot in a series of puffs like 
ue steam @scaping from a locomotive. The violence of these will at 
“amount to an explosion of sufficient strength to blow off the lid of 
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will hold. By leaving a little sulphur in the 
end of each day’s work and keeping it warm all night the 
fumes next day and can be filled up at once, The advantage of 
is that, whereas in other factories only 5} cwts. can be refined 
——- 14 ewts. can be refined here, the iture of fu 
e large quantity is the same as that required for the smaller quantity. 
The saasutauure st exept ier. time ee arene ients in- 
volves nine - processes with slight variations in case of some of the 
very different natures of powder now being made. The first is 
mixing the ingredients, which Signi fiharae. Seugacdle rsaiypicns? cages 
process of incorporation or grinding together of the mixed ingredients 
whereby the ro gg eng of the powder is given. The third operation 
is begatinig wn 
prepare the powder for pressing which is the fourth process and consists 
of the pressing of the powder into its desired state of uniform consistency 
pada Bi well as to make it of a convenient hardness to cut into 
grain. 
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fifth process is granulating or corning that is the breaking up 
of the powder into the requisite size of grain, The sixth process is 
dusting that is getting rid of the dust concen er as the presence 
of dust would interfere with the next operation 1 ggers. Seareant a 
a smooth surface and polish to the grain. The eighth process is stoving 


is 
or drying that is getting rid of the superfluous moisture in the 
whereby, as also by glazing, the keeping qualities of the are 
The ninth or last process is finishing’or separating, that is a final 
of the powder. 

(1) The ingredients are brought into the mixing house and are very 
accurately weighed out in separate scales, in mill (in their proper 
proportions to 100 Ibs.) with an extra amount of saltpetre according to 
the moisture contained in it. The largest charge authorized for the in- 
corporating mills for small arm powders is 50 Ibs. ; for cannon powders, 
the materials of which are not so sje? in regeansey and the 
worked with a greater tage of moisture, ight is 60 Ibs. 

After weighing the as i placed in the mixing machine which con- 
sists of a cylindrical gun-metal or copper drum, about 2’ 9” in diameter 
and 1’ 6” wide, with an axle passing ugh its centre, on which there 
are eight rows of gun-metal flyers like forks. The machinery is so 
arranged that the flyers and drum revolve in opposite directions, the 
drum making ina minute about forty revolutions and the flyers eighty. 
The ingredients are mixed for about five minutes; the machine then 
empties itself into a box, and the composition is passed through an eight- 
mesh copper-wire hand sieve over a hopper, in order to catch any splinter 
of wood, small copper nail, or other foreign substance which may have 
got into the saltpetre during the process agree. & it runs into a bag 

laced below the hopper, and is tied up ready for the incorporating mills. 
Tin this state it is called a “ green” charge. A 

(2) The incorporating mill consists of a circular iron bed about seven feet 
in diameter whereon two iron rollers revolve. These are about six feet 
in diameter with edges fifteen inches wide weighing each about four tons. 
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the mill-cake which is an intermediate operation to : 
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They make eight or nine revolutions round the bed each minute. The 
bed has a yim on the outside, called the curb, and on the 

formed by the cheese or socket through which the 

The runners are not equidistant from the centre of the shaft ; one works 
the part of the charge nearest the centre of the bed, the other the outer 
part, but their paths over: >; two ploughs of wood, covered with leather, 
attached to the cross. by arms or brackets, one working next the 
vertical shaft, the other next to the curb, throw the composition under 
the runners, as it works away from them, 

The green charge is br t in its and spread evenly on the bed of 
the mill by means of a woodas rake ttien eee been previously 
moistened with water, Each charge is worked about 34 urs for R. F. G. 
powder and six hours for R. F. G, 2 ; cannon powders require less milling. 

Fhe charge when placed on the bed of the mill contains about two 
pints of water (the moisture of the saltpetre) and a Sn ame of 
from two to fifteen pints including that first passed in the mill bed (of 
distilled water) is added from time to time, according to the state of the 
atmosphere, to facilitate the incorporation and reduce the effect of an 


. explosion. If too wet, the runners would lick up the composition from 


the bed, During the time of working the charge, the millman enters the 

mill occasionally, takes a wooden shover and pushes the outside of the 

harge into the middle of the th of the runners so that every portion 

may be regularly incorporated, TThe atticai of the files tee conic ation 

of rolling and twisting, and has on a large scale somewhat the effect of a 

pestle and mortar, crushing rubbing and mixing, thus giving the charge a 
OTL. 


Each mill has a flat wooden lever board or shutter, directly ,over its 
bed, in Sear with a cistern of water, and so arranged that when the shutter 
is in the least degree raised on. its pivot by an explosion, the cistern is 
ee tere tas ntl the charge drowned. _ A horizontal shaft connects 
all the shutters in a group of mills, so that the explosion of one mill drowns 
all the remainder. The cistern can also be pulled over by hand. 

When the charge, which in this state is called mill-cake, is ready to be 
taken off the mill, it should he uniform in colour, not having any specks 
of either saltpetre or sulphur visible to the eye, and of a grayish or 
brownish colour, according to the charcoal used. When a atts i 
broken in the hand and thrown on to the rim or curb of the mill a 
portion of dust should ‘rise, The incorporation should be carefully 
attended to by experienced men as the strength and general characteris- 
tics of the powder depend more upon this process than on any of the 
others, The mill-cake is carefully tested every day to ascertain whether 
it contains the proper amount of moisture; this should be 14 to 3 per 
cent for small arm powders, and 8 to 4 per cent for the larger descrip- 
tions of gunpowder, 

(3) The mill-cake on being taken off the bed of the mill is placed in 
wooden tubs and moved to small magazines, from whence it is taken to the 
breaking-down house, The object of this process is to reduce the cake, which 


tray till it is reduced to meal, when it js ready for the press, 


(4) The press-box is a very strong oak bo wit! 2’ 6° 
6 Pre: x, with gunmetal frame, 
square and 2’ 9* deep, 80 constructed that Gives cf the sides can turn 
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back on hinges, or form a compact solid box when screwed firmly 
together. Being laid on its side, the real top temporarily closedby means 
of a board, and the uppermost side alone open, a number of copper or 
gunmetal plates, 2°54" square, are placed vertically into this box, and 
kept apart at a distance (depending on the description of powder required) 
by two gunmetal racks, with corresponding grooves, which gan be 
removed when no longer required. In pressing the thicker slabs for 
pebble powder which have to be afterwards cut into cakes, the press-box 
is divided vertically by a partition into two parts, a corresponding divi- 
sion being made in the fixed press block. 

About 600 Ibs, of meal is put into the press-box, while the plates are 
ina vertical position, and rammed evenly down by means of wooden 
laths, When full, the racks are withdrawn, the plates being only separat- 
ed by the meal between them ; the present upper side is firmly screwed 
down with short gunmetal screws, and the box turned over, so that the 
plates are now horizontal ; the temporary lid is taken off, and the block 
run forward into position above box. The pumps, which work the 
hydraulic press in a separate house, are now set in motion and the box is 
raised until the necessary amount of compression has been pre, accord- 
ing to the density required. For this purpose the block is allowed 
to enter the box a certain distance, which is measured by a seale marked 
on the block, This mode of regulating the pressure gives more reliable 
results than trusting to the indicator gauge of the hydraulic ram, for 
the reason that the élasticity or resistance to pressure of the meal varies 
considerably with the amount of moisture present in it and the state 
of the atmosphere, To get uniform density equal quantities of meal, con- 
taining equal amounts of moisture, have to be compressed at the same rate 
into the same space. In practice, however, the moisture in the meal will 
vary slightly, whatever care be taken, and even if the mill-cake were 
always taken off the bed perfectly uniform in this respect, the hygrometric 
state of the atmosphere would cause a difference by the time it came to 
the press. Moreover, it is found that atmospheric conditions have an 
influence upon the manner in which powder meal can be compressed, even 
apart from the actual percentage of moisture contained in it, so that the 


exact. distance the press block is allowed to enter the box has to be varied 


with the season, and even the prevailing state of the weather. 

After the required pressure has been given @ valve is opened to let out 
the water from the cylinder of the press, and the press-hox descends till it 
is free of the block, The latter is then pushed back and the box is turned 
over on its side to be unloaded, ‘The three movable sides being unscrewed 
and laid back the press cake is taken out, in layers of nearly } an inch thick 
for the smaller powders, after which it is broken down into corse grain 
between metal rollers, For pebble powder the layers or slabs are § of an 
inch thick and are kept intact for the next operation. 

(5) ‘The granulating or corning machine consists of two parts. One is a 
series of three pairs of metal rollers so arranged one beneath the other as 
to gradually break down the coarse grain received from the press house to 
the required size for the description of powder being made, The top pair 
of rollers are placed under a hopper so that all the powder poured into the 
hopper passes between them. From this pair (which are not set very close 
together) the powder is conveyed down an inclined plane to the second 
pair, which are set rather closer together, and so on to the third pair, which 
are set so close as to give the exact amount of crushing requiréd. The 
second part of the machine consists of a set of sieves on a square frame, 
which is violently shaken laterally. The grain which has passed the third 
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pair of rollers is thrown on this frame and falls on the sieve, Any 
grain whigh is too large does not pass this sieve and is shaken into 2 
receptacle placed to receive it, while all the rest. falls through the sieve 
and is caught on one below, which is of rather finer mesh retaining all 
the grain of the proper size. This is shaken into another receptacle 
avanietlg: oe es third 
receptacle. The proper size grain, en called foul grain, on to the 
next operation, while all that is too big or too amall is called dust and sent 
back to the incorporating mills, where it is milled about forty minutes 
previous to being mixed with green charges and sent to the press 
again. In this and in all subsequent operations a quantity of dust 
accumulates which is all sent back to the incorporating mills to be treated 
in the same manner, 

Pebble powder is granulated, or cut, in a special machine, which cuts 
the preas-cake first i to strips, and then again, crossways, into cubes of }" 
length of edge. This is done by two sets of phospher bronze rollers, 
which have straight cutting edges arranged along their surfaces, and which 
are set at right angles to-each other ; an ingenious arrangement causing 
the long strips cut by the first pair to travel endways to the second pair to 
be eut into cubes, 

(6) Dusting is performed in horizontal or slope reels. These are large 
cylindrical sieves about eight feet long by too feet in diameter, which 
revolve with about forty revolutions a minute, inside wooden cupboards. 
In the case of horizontal reels, the foul grain from the granulating machine 
pat namie them, and run for some time to get rid of the dust. This 

through the sieve to the bottom of the cupboard, whence it goes back 
to the incorporating mills as “dust.” When the that remains in 
the sieve is fairly free from dust, one end of the reel is lowered and opened 
emt ee into tubs. A slope reel has one om 
Y lower than the other, and ope isco bibintd seme red in 6 
the upper end from a hopper, and, as the reel revolves, grad ly travels to 
the lower end, whence it falls out into tubs placed for its reception. 
Horizontal reels are generally used for the’ double purpose of getting rid of 
dust, and rubbing the edges off the” grain, as also sometimes for polishing ; 
while slope reels are only used for getting rid of dust. The horizontal reels 
are very little used in this factory. For pebble powder, a peculiar slope 
reel with a copper wire mesh of suitable size is placed in connection with 
the cube-cutting machine, so that all the cubes pass through it before 
running into the tubs placed for their reception. | 

(7) Glazing is performed in large wooden barrels which revolve on a 
horizontal axis, In these barrels about 400 Ibs, of powder are placed, and 


"the barrels are made to revolve for several hours at rates varying according 


to circumstances from 14 to 35 revolutions a minute, 


(8) Powders that require stoving are placed in adrying stove, which is 
merely © room heated by steam pipes, fitted with a number of shelves, on 


powder. The powder is thus placed to expose it as much as possible to 


(9) To finish the powder there is et another final ion f wders 
Caaee than pebble powder, sannaly, separating, “This soot ‘ming 
pd Powder through a eye sieve shaken by machinery (somewhat on the 
a Principle as my we granulating house) to get rid of any dust or 
rexen grain'which may have accumulated during the glazing and drying. 
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So far the general principles on which the different processes of powder- 
making are worked Sine heen described, and only here and there has any 
mention been made of the variations in manufacture necessary to produce 
different descriptions of gunpowder. It remains therefore to explain how 
the es can be varied to produce the differences necessary to make 
suitable powders for special purposes. As regards the ingredients themselves, 
their proportions are not allowed to be altered ; and with this prohibition 
it is impossible to effect any differences in the finished gunpowder as far 
as saltpetre and sulphur are concerned. With the charcoal it is not so, 
for by using different sorts of wood, as also by varying the intensity of the 
heat at which the wood is burned, very great effect is produced on the 
strength of the powder, In consequence of this the quality of the charcoal 
is of great importance. 

After the ingredients are mixed, the first place where the powder can be 
varied is the incorporating mill, where the degree of explosiveness of the 
powder can be regulated by the amount of milling given to the charge, as 
also by the amount of moisture. Next the quickness of burning can be 
varied by the amount of density given by the hydraulic press. e next 
process, the cutting into grain, depends chiefly on the state of pac satin: on 
leaving the press. If it is right in density and moisture, it will cut into 
good firm grain; while if it is too hard or soft, too dry or wet, it will 
crumble, or clog, or cut into flaky grain. In the after processes of dusting 
and glazing some alteration can be made in the powder, chiefly by varying 
the of glazing and the pace at which the glazing barrels revolve, 
The chief c istics of the powder however have been given to it by 
the time it has left the press. 

After a convenient quantity of gunpowder has been made, generally 
amounting to between ten and fifteen thousand lbs., it is proved as described 
below. If it passes the proof it is put into barrels of a capacity of fifty 
ora hundred pounds, and delivered to the Ordnance Authorites for use in 
the Government service. If it does not pass, it is modified by mixing, or 
re-worked as the case may require. 

The tests to which powder is subjected are intended to ascertain nine 
points. The first point is that the powder should have a proper colour, a 
proper amount of glaze, a sufficiently hard and crisp texture, and freedom 
from dust. These points can be judged by the hand and eye alone, and 
require a certain amount of experience in the examiner. The cleanness 
of the powder can be easily tested, pouring a quantity from a bowl 
held two or three feet above the in a good light. If there be any 
loose dust it will be readily detected. 

_ The second point to test is whether it is properly incorporated. This 
is tested by flashing; that is, burning a small quantity on a glass, 
rcelain, or copper plate. The powder is put in a small copper-cylinder, 
ike a large thimble, which is then inverted on the flashing plate. This 
provides for the particles of powder being arranged in pretty nearly the 
same way each time, which is very important. If the powder has been 
thoroughly incorporated, it will flash or puff off when touched with a hot 
iron, with but few lights or sparks, and leaving only some smoke marks on 
the plate, A badly incorporated powder will give rise toa quantity of 
sparks, and also leave specks of undecomposed saltpetre and sulphur 
forming a dirty residue. Although a very badly worked powder could be 
at once detected, yet, as a comparative test, flashing needs an experienced 
eye to form an accurate judgment. Powder once injured by damp will 
flash very badly, no matter how carefully it may have been incorporated, 
This arises from a partial solution of the saltpetre. 
5 566—60 
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op le nee jon of the grains. 
The shape can be judged by the eye alone, and the size of grain, in large 
uniform powders cut by machinery, is usually tested in the same way 
or by actual measurement; but a granulated powder can usually be readily 
it must all pass the one and be retained on the other, For example, the 
Martini-Henry (R. F. G.*) powder must pass through a sieve of twelve 
meshes to the inch, and be retained on one of twenty meshes. This 
sifting, however, conveys no idea of the proportions of different sized 
grains contained in the powder. For instance, a sample of R. F. G2 
powder consists entirely of grains just small enough to pass the twelve- 
mesh sieve, or just large enough to be retained on the twenty mesh ; and 
these two powders would give very different results. To obviate this, one 
pound is sifted on three sieves, a twelve.mesh, a sixteen-mesh, and a 
twenty-mesh, and the limits allowed are as follow : 


Pass 13-mesh to 16 mesh pat 12 ozs. 


fo 16 rid i ome one oon 3 Hn 
bo J 20 a ae eee 1 W 
16 ozs. 


The fourth point to test is density. This is ascertained to three places 
of decimals by the mercurial densimeter. It must, for each description of 
powder, lie between certain limits as shown in the table below. Bianchi’s 
densimeter consists of an apparatus by which the air can be exhausted 
from a removable glass globe, fitted with stop cocks, and mercury allowed 
to fill it. The process of taking the density of gunpowder is as follows. 
The air being exhausted, the globe is filled with mercury, removed from 
the machine, and accurately weighed. 'The is then emptied, and 
100 grammes of gunpowder ee introduced into it, it is attached to the 

air 


machine, the air exhausted, the remainder of the globe filled with 


mercury under precisely the same conditions as before ; its weight now 
represents the weight of the globe full of mercury, plus the weight of the 
gunpowder, and minus the weight of the mercury displaced by the 
powder. Thus if 


S = Specific gravity of mercury at the time of experiment, 
W = Weight of globe full of mercury alone, and 
W= Weight of Sabe filled with powder and mercury, 

Density of the gunpowder = jy Ae — 

The fifth point to ascertain is moisture, The powder must contain ‘— 
percentage of moisture between limits laid down for each description. 
The amount of moisture is ascertained by drying a carefully weighed 
sample in a water oven until there is no further loss of weight; from the 
weight lost, the percentage of moisture can be calculated. 

The sixth point to ascertain is firing proof for muzzle velocity and 
pressure in bore of gun. Each gunpowder ig tested with the arm in which 
is intended to be used and must give an initial velocity between 
limits laid down ; the velocities are taken with the LeBoulenge electric 
chronograph, The particulars for each nature of powder are given in the 


_ table below, 


Cannon powders must, in addition, give s preasure in the bore, 05 
measured by crusher gauges inserted in the proof gun, not exceeding 4 
certain amount the square inch, A crusher gauge is a small cylinder of 
copper half'an inch in length and one-twelfth of a square inch in sectional 
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area, which is so placed in a hole in the gun as to be compressed by the 
violence of the explosion on the gun being di From the amount of 
compression the amount of pressure per square inch on the interior of the 
bore can be calculated. 

The seventh point to ascertain is if the proportions of the ingredients 
are correct. his. is ascertained by a chemical analysis. See below 
chemical test of powder. 

The eighth point to ascertain is the power of the powder to withstand 
absorption of moisture. This consists in ong Mee samples of 
gunpowder in a box, kept at a uniform temperature air inside which 
is charged with moisture to a known degree, by means of a certain 
quantity of a saturated solution of sal . The samples are weighed 
at regular intervals to ascertain the rapidity with which the moisture is 
absorbed by the powder. 

The following table gives the densities and muzzle velocities, &c., for 
Service (Rifle) Powders : 
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Chemical Moisture.—About eighty grains of the crushed powder are weighed in 
sear a pair of watch wid groasd cign'ats SUEUR 
Sota imerng . The watch glass containing the without its cover is then 
placed in a dessiccator over oil of Suit wad te loss of weight is noted 
every twenty-four hours until a constant weight is obtai 
Sulphur.—From ten to twelve grains are oxidised by 
digestion at a gentle heat with strong nitric seid und ohlsrade ot pe 
The excess of nitric acid is then driven off by evaporation to 
pe re pees thicgeas ee in water. To the solution chloride of wigs 
and the precipitated of washed by 
repeated boiling with small quuuects ne eee 


Saltpetre or Nitre.—About eighty grai age treated with water, 
and the dissolved nitre, after filtration from the sulphur and charcoal, is 
evaporated to dryness and weighed. 

Charcoal.—The quantity of this ingredient is by the amount 

uired to make up a hundred parts after deducting the percen of 
ihe and nitre found. Sal 


Good powder consists in a hundred of the of seventy- 
five parts of nitre, ten parts of sulpbiek, aad Aficen nae ps elec The 
moisture should be 1:00 per cent. of the powder in its ordinary condition. 





A. 


Abkari : revenne, 43. 

Aditvar : Poona ward, details of, 274, 277 - 278. 

Afiz Bagh : Junnar garden, 152-153. 

Agates : near Poona, 402 note 1. 

Ahire : village, 102. 

Alandi : village, temples, fair, municipality, his- 
tory, 102-104, 

Albert Edward Institute : Poona, 360. 

Ale: market town, fair, 104. 

Ambarkhana : Poona city object, 331, 

: Villages, 102. 

Amriteshvar : Poona city temple, 331. 

Amravati : see Medad. 

Anandodbhay : Poona theatre, 332. 

Ane: village, 104. 

Animal Home : Poona, 332 - 333. 

Aqueducts : Poona, 327 - 328. 

Arbitration Court : Poona, 29 - 30, 

Arsenal : Poona, 360, 

Articles of Trade: Poona city, details of, 302- 
313. 

Aryabhushan : Poona theatre, 333. 

Assessed Taxes : 43. 

Avsari Budrukh : town, temple, 104 - 105. 


B. 

Balance Sheets : 41 - 45. 

Band Stands : Poona, 36”, 

Baptist Chapel : Poona, 360. 

Bapu Gokhle: Maratha general (1807 - 1815), 37, 
376, 379, 380. 

Baramati : town details, 105. 

Barya : Poona Arab commandant (A.p. 1350), 272, 
379. 

Bedsa : caves, inscriptions, 105 - 108. 

Belbag : Poona city temple, 333 - 334. 

Belhe : village, Homadpanti well, 109, 

Bhaja « caves, inscriptions, 109-114. 

Bhamburda : village, 361, 

Bhatti Gate Bridge : Poona, 255. 

Bhavani: Poona ward, details of, 274, 276. 

Bhavani s Temple : Poona city, 334. 

Bhavaari : village, rade stone enclosures, 114-119, 


Budhvéar : Poona ward, details of, 274, 251 - 252, 
Budhvar Palace : Poona city, 334 - 335. 

Bund Gardens : Poona, 361 - 362. 

Burud Bridge : Poona, 235. 


C. 
Cantonment : Kirkee, 357-359; Poona, position, 
divisions, aspect, sadar bdzir, aspect, population, 
strects, management, garrison, history, 350 - 357. 


Captain Moor (1792) : ee 137 ; 
of Poona, 409 - 410. 


Cat Plague : (1883), 71 - 72. 

Catholic Church : Kirkee, 381. 

Caves : Bedsa, 105-108; Bhaja, 100-114; Gérodi, 
129-130; Junnar, 163-216; Lohogad, 351; Ga- 
neshkhind and Panchdleshvar, 368, 385-386; 


Chakan : town, fort, history, 121-123, 

Chandkhed : village, 123. 

Chaskaman : town, temple, 123 - 124, 

Cha : hill temple, fair, 362. 

Chavand : fort, history, 124- 125. 

Chinchvad : town, railway station, Dev family, 
temples, 125 - 127. 

Christ Church : Kirkeo, 381. 

Civil Courts : Poona (1884), 24 - 25. 

Civil Suits : Poona (1870 - 1882), 25 - 26, 

Climate : Poona, 66. 

Club of Western India : Poona, 362 - 363. 

Collector's Office: Poona, 362. 

Colonel Welsh : description of Poona (1801), 413, 

Convent : Poona, 362. 





Council Hal] : Poona, 363 - 364. 

Courts: Poona, arbitration, 29-30; civil, 24-25; 
criminal, 31; small causes, 27 - 2%, 

Crafts : Poona city, 338. 

Crime and Police : Poona (1874 - 1882), 23. 

Criminal Justice : Poona (1883), 31. 


D 


Dadaji Kondadey : Shih4ji’s manager of Poona 
(1635), 403. 


Dadji Ramoshi:a noted dacoit (1773), 36 and 


notes 1 and 2. 

Daholi : village, temple, fair, 127. 

Dakshina: distribution of (1797), 48 note 1, 405 ; 
fond (1883), 45-49; prize committee, 62-4. 

Daniell: Major, Police Superintendent Poona, 
(1879), 33 - 39, 

Dapuri : village, bungalows, gardens, 197 - 128, 

Daruviala's Bridge : Poona, 255. 

Deccan College: 51, 56 - 57, 364. 

Deccan Education Society : 60, 335. 


Dehu: village, birthplace of Tukdérim, temples, 


faire, 129, 
Dev Family : Chinchvad, story of, 125 - 126. 
Dhamankhed : village, temple, fairs, 129. 
Dhond : town, railway station, trade, temples, 129. 
Diksal : village, railway station, 129, 

i : Poona, 66, 
Dispensaries : 67 - 68. 


Brihman saint (1272-1500), 
tomb and temple at Alnndi, fair, life, 102, 103- 
14. 

Drainage : Poona city, 325 - 396, 

Drugs : intoxicating, 43. 

Dulya Maruti's Temple: Poona city, 335. 


E. 


Education : receipts and charges, 44, See Instruc- 
tion. 

Educational Institutions: Poona city, 55-60, 
330 - 331. 

Elphinstone : Mr. Mountstuart, description of 
Poona (1816), 138, 230, 236, 246, 375-380, 420, 
421, 492. 

Engineering College : see Science College, 

Excise : eystom, revenue, 4] - 43. 

Exports : Poona city (1891 - 1884), 203 - 204, 


F. 


Filgate : Mr. T. M., 365 note 3, 306 note 1. 
Fire Temples : Poona, 367. 

FitzGerald Bridge : Poona, 367. 

Flying Arch Mosque: Junnar, 162. 163, 
Forest: receipta and charges, 43. 
Forrest : Professor CG. W., 400 note 1. 








INDEX. 


| Free Church Mission Church : Poona, 347, 

| French Tombs: Poona, 367. 

Fryer: English traveller (1673) at Junnar, 227- 
230. : 


G. 


Gambhirnath : rock temple of, 240 - 24). 

Ganesh : golden image of, 446 and note 3; name of 
a Poona ward, details of, 274, 278. 

Ganeshkhind Caves: Poona, 368. 

Ganesh Lena Caves: Junnar, 204-216. 

ir aco : Ndrdyanrdv Peshwa'awidow (1773), 36, 

Ganj : Poona ward, details of, 274, 279. 

Ganpati's Temple : Poona city, 335-336, 

Gérodi Hill : caves, inscriptions, 129 - 130. 

Garpir: European graveyard, 365; Musalmio 
graveyard, 368 - 369, 

Garrison : Poona, 356, 

Ghasheti's B ? Poona, 255. 

Ghashirdm : bead of the Poona police (1791), 15 
note 1, 369, 400; Poona mansion of, 369. 

Ghode : town, mosque, 130, 

Ghodepir : object of interest, Poona city, 336. 

Ghodnadi : see Sirdr, 

Ghorpade : Poona ward, details of, 274, 279. 

Ghorpadi Barracks : Poona, 369 - 370. 

Ghotayde : village, 131. 

Gordon : Captain (1739), 405, 

Gosivis : Poona, 301 - 202. 

Gosavi Bridge : Poona, 285, 

Government House, Ganeshkhind : Poona, 370- 
ail. 

Graham : monument at Khandala of, 236 and note 
2 


Graveyards: Poona, 364 - 366, 

Gunpowder Factory : Poona, buildings, powder 
varieties, ingredients, 371-372, 465.476. 

Gymkhana: Poona, 372. 

Gymnasium : Poona, 373. 


] H. 
| Hadsar : fort, history, 131. 


 Halalkhor's Bridge: Poona, 255. 

| Hari Makaji: Koli dacoit (1879), 38. 

| Haveli: sub-division details, boundaries, ares, 
aspect, water, climate, stock, cropa, people, com- 
munications, 78 - 251, 

| Heber: Bishop, at Poona (1925), 23 note 1, 423. 
Hemédpanti Remains : 109, 148 and note 1, 218, 
259, 343, 402, 425.497, 499, 448, 

High School: Poona, 55, 

Hingne Khurd : village, temple, fair, 131. 

| Hivre Budrukh: village, temple, fair, 132 
Holkar’s Bridge: Poona, 373. 


INDEX, 


Holkar’s Temple : Poona, 373. 
Hospitals and D }: 66-68. 
Houses: Junnar, 142-149; Poona, 285 - 987. 


I. 


Imports: Poona city (1881 - 1894), 302 - 203, 

Indapur : sub-division details, boundaries, area, 
aspect, water, climate, stock, crops, people, cul- 
tivators, communications, 82-84; town details, 
history, 192. 

Indori : village, 102, 

Schools : Poona (1842-1847), 51. 

Instruction: schools, staff, cost, readers and 
writers (1851), pupila by race, school returns, 
town schools, colleges, private schools, Deccan 
Education Society, village echools, libraries, 
Dakshina Prize Committee, Sarvajanik Sabha, 
Vaktrittvottejak Sabha, newspapers, 45 - 65, 


‘ J. 


Jacquemont: French traveller (1832) in Poona, 
423 - 424, 

Jaila: Poona, 39 - 40, 335, 401 - 402, 

Jama Mosque: Poona city, 336 

Jamatkhdana: Bohoris’ mecting house, 344, 

Jamsetji Bund : Poona, 374, 

Jejuri: holy village, Khandoba's temples, fairs, 
pilgrims, priests, trade, history, 132 - 130. 

Jews’ Graveyard: Poona, 374. 

Jijibdi: Shivaji’s mother (1627), 226. 

Jivdhan : fort, history, 139-140, 

Johns: the late Mr. Gi, H., 102 note J. 

Juna Kot: see Pandhri, 

Junnar: sub-division details, boundaries, area, 
aspect, water, climate, cultivators, crops, stock, 
people, communications, 
details, description, hills, sub-divisions, people, 
houses, shops, trade, capital, crafts, municipality, 


water-supply, 140- 146 ; objects, gates, old wells, — 


temples, Musalméin remains, merchant's tomb, 
Afiz Bagh, 142-152; Shivner hill, fort details, 
upper hill, view, flying arch mosque, 
Buddhist Caves : Minsona (I.-XLV.), Bhimd- 
shankar group (I.-X.) inscriptions 1-3, Ambika 
group (XL-MXIX.), inscriptions 4-18; Bhutling 
group (XAXX.-XLV.) inscription 19, 163-154: 
Survyen (I. -L.) East face group (L -XXXVIL.) 
inscriptions 20-26 ; Weat face group (XX XVIIL.- 
XLUIT,); South face group (XLI1V,-L.) inscriptions 
27-20, 184-201; Tunsa (L-XI.), 21-204; 
Gayesn Lexa (L.-XXVL.), inscriptions 9-35, 
4-216; trips, Kukdi valley, Nana pasa, in- 
scription (B.c.100), statues (n.c.100), pass details, 
216-224; history, Fryer (1673), 224-231, 
Justice: receiptse and charges 43; carly Hindus 


traffic, 54-50; town | 


1563-1625 | 
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Musalmin, 1-4; Manitha, 5-18; British, 19-— 
24; civil courts (1884), civil suits (1870-1882), 
cial cause courta, arbitration court, registration, 
criminal justice, police (1882), offences (1874, 
1382), village police, predatory tribes, Ramoshis 
and Kolis (1627 - 1879), jails, 25 - 40. 


E. 


Kadus: market town, shrines, fair, 231 - 232. 
Eadlamb : village, 232. 

Ealas: village, 232. 

Earde: market town, trade centre, 252. . 
Karle: railway station, 242. See Vehdrgaon, 
Easba: Poona ward, details of, 274, 276-277. 


| Kavte ¢ market village, 232. 


Kedgaon: village, milway station, 242 - 243, 

Kendur : market town, tomb, fair, 232. 

Ehadkala : sub-divisional head-quarters, railway 
station, 232 - 23a. 

Ehanddla: town, railway station, description, 
houses, stock, people, trade, Mr. Graham's 
monument, tripa, 233-241. 

Khed : sub-division details, boundaries, area, a#- 
pect, climate, water, crops, stock, people, culti- 
vators, communications, 89-92; town details, 
Dilavarkhin's tomb, temples, faira, 241-242 

Kikvi : market village, 243-214. : 

Kirkee Barracks : Poona, 374. 

Kirkea Battlefield: deseription of battle (1817), 
374-3381, 421. 

Kirkee Cantonment : 457 - 359. 

Kolig: predatory tribe, 33 - 39. 

Kondhiana : sce Sinhgad. 

Kotval Chavdi: old police office, Poona city, 
ao. 

Koarigad : fort, details, history, 243-244. 

Koregaon : village, battle (1815), obelisk, inserip- 
tion, 244- D417. 

EKudkdeshvar : temple, description of, 424-423. 

Kukdi Valley : Junnar, 216-217. 

Kurkumb : village, temples, 247. 


L. 


Lake Fife: Poona, description, birds, fish, 382 - 
ae, 

Lakdi Pul: Poona bridge, 254. 

Land Revenue: 4l. 

Libraries: 61-62; Poona city, 331. 

Local Fonds: 45 - 46. . 
Lohogad : fort details, description, history, 247- 
O56. . 
Lonidvyla : railway station, town details, 256, 

Loni : village, railway station, 256. , 





80 
Loni EKalbhar : see Loni. 


Loni Eand: village, description of township 


(1520), 256 - 255. : 


Mackintosh: Sir James, description of Poona 
(1805), 419-42), 

Madh : market village, 258. 

Madhavray I. : fourth Peshwa (1761 - 1772), 406 - 
407, 452, 

Madhavrav: seventh Peshwa (1774-1795), death 
of (1795), 411, 

Mahadji Sindia : in Poona, 410; death of (1794), 
411, 

Mahalunge : market village, 259, 

Malet: Mr. Charles, British envoy (1790), 409. 
: : fort, 258, 

Malik Ahmad: first Nizim Shahi king (1490- 
1508), 122, 124, 140, 225, 433, 

Malsiras : village, temple, fair, 255, 

Malthan : village, tomb, fair, 258-259. 

Manchar: market town, old reservoir, mosque, 259. 

Mandai : Poona market, 313-316. 

Mangalvar : Poona ward, details of, 274. 

-Mankeshvar : village, temple remains, 259. 

Minmoda Caves: Junnar, 164-154. 

Markets : Poona city, 313-323. 


Mastani: Bajirdv I.'s (1721-1740) Musalman mis-_ 


tress, 232, 24-205, 344, 

Miaval: sub-division details, boundaries, area, as- 
pect, soil, water, climate, crops, people, cultiva- 
tors, communications, $2 - 94, 

Medad : village, 259. 

Medical Institutions: Poona city, 66-68, 329. 
300, 

Medicine : receipts and charges, 44, 

Military : receipts and charges, 43. 

Military Accounts Offices: Poona, 334. 

Military Prison : Poona, 385. 

Moreshvar : see Morgaon. 

Morgaon: market town, Ganpati temple, fair, 
250 - 260. 

Moroba Dada’s Vida: Poona mansion, 337, 

Mostyn: Mr., British envoy (1750), 406, 

Mulshi Budrukh: market village, 260, 

Mundhave : village, nursery garden (1840-1842), 
260, 


Municipalities : Poona district, 46-47, 103, 132, 
138, 146, 241, 256, 259; Poona city, formation, 
revenue, drainage, roads, water-supply, 323. 399 ; 
Poona suburban, 359 - 360, 439, +46, 449, 451. 

mee Jagdevrav : Bijapur minister (1630), 339, 
4 


Musalmin Remains: Junnar, 149-153, 164, 
160 - 161, 162. 163, 
Museum: Poona city, 331, 


ita, 


INDEX. 


Mutha Canal: water-supply from, 325 - 329. 
Muzafarjang: Poona ward, details of, 274, 279. 


N. 


Nig Naik: Koli chieftain of Sinhgad (1340), 442. 

Nageshvar : Poona temple, 337. 

Nahapdna: Paithan Kshatrap (n.c, 101), 167, 224. 

Nana: Poona ward, details of, 274, 275 - 276. 

Nina Fadnavis: Poons minister (1774-1500), 
8, 231, 253, 275, 333, 400-413, 

Nanaguna : Nana Pass (7), 224. 

Nana Pass : remains, inscription (n.c. 100), statues 
(.c.100), pass details, history, 218 - 224, 

Nane: market village, 260. 

Nanoli : village, caves, 260. 

Mapier Hotel : Poona, 385. 


| Narayan: Poona ward, details of, 274, 280. 


Narayangaon : town details, fort, 260-261. 

Nardyanray: fifth Peshwa, morder of (1773 
407 - 408, 

Narpatgir : Poona temple, 337. 

Narsingpur : village, temples, fair, 261. 

Narsoba: Poona temple, 337. 

Narso Ramchandra: Rav Saheb, 266 note 1, 
S31 note 2 

Native Physicians : 69-71, 285 - 289. 

Navlakh Umbre : village, Hindu and Musalmin 
remains, legend, 26) - 262. 

New English School : Poona, 60. 

New Jhansi Barracks : Kirkee, 385. 

New Market: Poona city, 337-335. 


| Newspapers: Poona city, 431. 


Nikitin : Russian traveller (1470), 225, 262. 
Nimdari : village, temple, fair, 262. 

Nimgaon : village, temple, fair, 262. 

Nimgaon Eetki: market town, 262. 
Nirvangni : village, temple, legend, 263. 
Nivdungya Vithoba's Temple : Poona city, 335. 
Nossa 8. DaConceicao : Poonacity chapel of, +53. 
Nyahal : Poona ward, details of, 274, 275. 


oO. 


Offences : Poona (1874-1882), 32 - 33. 


Ojhir : village, Ganpati's temple, 263 and note 4. 
Omkareshvar : Poona temple, 335-359. 


| Oomri : Nikitin’s (1470), probably Umbre, 262 and 


nobe 4, 
Otur : market town, fort, temples, fair, 263-254. 


re 


Pibal: town, temples, Mastini’s tomb, 264 - 265. 

Padli: village, temple, fair, 265. 

Palasdey : market village, temple, 265. 

Panchdleshyar : rock-cut temple, Poona, 385- 
336, 


INDEX. 


Panchayat : native jury system, 19, 20. 
Pandhri: old Poona fort, 272-273, 339 

Panjarpol: Poona animal home, 332- 833, 

Pirasnith Temples: Poona city, 40-341. 

Pargaon : village, temple, fair, 266. 

Parsi Bridge : Poona, O55, 

Parunde : village, temple, fair, 265. 

Parvati Hill: Poona, description, temples, view, 
rude stone circles, 356-289, 

Parvati Lake : Poona, 389 - 390, 406. 

Pishin: village, temple, fair, reservoir, 265-266. 

Patag : railway station, temple, 266. 

Paud: petty divisional head-quarters, 266, 

Peth: village, 266. 

Phadke's Vida: Poona mansion, 341. 

Photozincographic Office : Poona, 490. 

Phulmalis : Poona flower sellers, 293. 

Pimpalvandi: market town, 266. 

Police: Poona (1882), 31-32, 339; receipta and 
charges, 44. 

Poona City: position, geology, aspect, 
Mutha Mula, roads, drives, 26-269; city de- 
scription, ward details, 270-252 ; streets, bridges, 
houses, population details, 263-301; trade, im- 
ports and exports (1881 - 1864), details of articles, 
crafts, markets, 302-322; management, munici- 
pality, revenne (1855-1833), drainage, roada, 
water-supply from aqueducts and the Mutha 
Canal, medical and educational institutions, 
museum, library, bewspapers, 323-331 ; Objects of 
interest (1-40), miscellancous objects, $31 - 349; 
Castrosmext, divisions, aspect, sadar bazdr, 
houses, shops, population, streets, management, 
garrison, history, 340-357 ; Kinkee CANTONMENT, 
Sceckeas Muswcreaurry, 356-360; Objects af 
interest outside the city (41-115), 360-401; 
history, rege 

Poona Hotel: 

Population : Faith city, details of, 287 - 302, 

Post: receipts and charges, 43-44, 

Post Office: Poona, 300 - te 

Potter's Gate Causoway : Poona, 284. 

Private Schools: Poona city, 58-0. 

Prize Committee : Dakshina, 62-64. 

_ Public Works : receipts and charges, 43. 

Pur: village in Junnor, Hemiadpanti temple of 
Kukdeshvar, 424-425, 

Pur: village in Sdavad, temples, fairs, 424. 

Puranodhar : sub-divieon details, boundaries, area, 
aspect, water, climate, crops, people, cultivators, 
communications, (4-98; fort details, fortifica- 
tions, buildings, history, 425-405, 

Purandhare’s Vada: Poona mansion, 341-342) 

R. 
Race Course: Poona, 300-301. 
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Railway Bridge : Poona, 391. 

Railway Station : Poona, 391-392. 

Rajmachi : fort details, history, 435-437. 

Rajur : ee old stones, Musalmdn remains, 
437 « 


| Réameshvar: Poona temple, 342. 
| Ram Shastri: « Bribman law-adviser (1773), 8, 


405, 


| Ramoshis: predatory tribe, 34-39. 
| Ranjanguaon: village, Ganpati’s temple, 438, 
| Rastia: Poona ward, details of, 274, 275. 


Rastia’s Vida: Poona mansion, #2 _ 
Registration: 30-31 ; receipts and charges, 44. 
Roadg : Foona city, 269, 328, 


Rati : pomp Fs r, 439. aa 
Royal Family na, 392. = or 


5. 
Sadashiy : Poona ward, details of, 274, 260.28), 


Sadashivray Bhanu: Balaji Bajirav's (1740-1761) 


cousin, 338, 
Sakdr Pathdr: health resort, 439, 


| Sangam: the, Poona, $92. 
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Sanskrit College : Poona city (1821 - 1851), 49, oh - 's 


Santa Croz: Poona tombe, 392. 


 *Sarjerav Ghatge : plunder of Poona by (1796), 412+ 


413. 


Sirvajanik Subha: Pouvna political associationy 
te 


Sassoon : Mr, David, 342, 398, 


| Sassoon Asylum : Poona, 342-343. 


Sassoon Hospital : Poona, 392-303. 
Sdsvad : town, details, 430 - 440, 


| Sauddgar Gumbaz: merchant's tomb at Junnar, 


150- 152. 

Science College : Poona, 57-58, 393. 

Shaikhsallis : tombs of Musalmin saints, Poona 
city, 30, 345 - He. 

Shaistekhin : Moghal governor (1662-1664), 122, 
4035 - 404. 

Shambhndev Hill: temple, fair, 440. 

Shanvar: Poona ward, details of, 274, 279-230, 

Shanvar Vida: Poona palace, #4-346. 

Shivne : market village, 440. 

Shiyner: Junnar hill-fort, details, hill top, upper 
hill, Musalmin remains, view, fying-arch 
mosque, 153 - 163; caves (I. -L.), 184-201. 


| Shukravar : Poona ward, details of, 274, 282-283, 


Shukravar Vada : Poona mansion, 4, 

Binde: village, caves, 440-441, 

Sindia’s Tomb : at Vanavdi, 393 - 3M. 

Sinhgad : fort, details, history, 441 - 446. 

Sirur: sub-division details, boundaries, area, as- 
pect, water, climate, crops, stock, people, eulti- 
vators, communications, 5-101; town details, 


i 
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Colonel Wallace's Tomb (1809), inscription, 446- 
448. 

Small Arms and Ammunition Factory : Kir- 
kee, buildings, Martini-Henry and Snider car- 
tridges, machinery, establishment, 394 - 396. 

Small Cause Courts : Poona city and cantonment, 
27 - 29. 


Soldiers’ Gardens : Poona, 396. 

Soldiers’ Institute : Poona, 396. 

Someshvar : Poona temple, 346, 

Somvir : Poona ward, details of, 274 -275. | 

Sondri : see Malhirgad. 

St. Andrew's Church : Poona, 396. | 

St. Aune’s Chapel : Poona, 396. | 

St. Mary’s Church : Poona, 306-397. | 

St. Patrick’s Church : Poona, 397. 

St. Paul's Church : Poona, 307-393, 

St. Xavier's Church : Poona, 398. | 

Statues : Nana Pass (.c.100), 22), 

Sub-Divisions : details of, Poona district, 75-101; | 
Poona city, 273 - 283. | 

Suburban Municipality : Poona, 359- 360. 

Supe : town, mosque, inscriptions, 445-449, 

Synagogue : Jewish, Poona, 395 - 399, . 


a; | 
Takve Budrukh: market, village, temple, fair, ) 
449, 


Talegaon Dabhade: town, reserrvir, temples, l 
440-450. 
Talegaon Dhamdhere : town, temples, 451. | 
Tambdi Jogeshvari : Poona temple, 346. 
Tatya Makaji : Koli dacoit (1879), 38. | 
Theur : village, 451-452. | 
Towers of Silence: Parsi, Poona, 399. | 
‘Training School: Poona, 55-56. h 
Tukérim : Vani saint (1603. 1649), 404. 
Tulapur: village, history, 452. ) 
‘Tulja Caves: Junnar, 201 -204, | 
Tulshibag : Poona city temple, 347, 
U. | 
United Service Library: Poona, 399-400, | 
Uruli: railway station, history (1818), 452-453, 


V. | 
Vaccination : 69. 
Vade : market town, temple, 453 - 454. 





INDEX. 


" Véphgaon: market village, 453, 


| Vedishri ; Deccan king (.c.100), 220. 
| Vehdrgaon: village, cave details, inscriptions, 


_ Vishrambag Palace: Poona city, 348, 349. 


| Wise : Major, 39. 








Vadgaon : village in Khed, temple, 453. 
Vadgaon: village in Maval, convention (1776), 
453, 


vi : native physicians, 69-7), 
Faken: Sabha: Poona  elocution 
society, 64-65, 


Valentia : Lord, at Poona (1803), 414-419, 


Valhe : supposed birthplace of the poet 
Valmiki, 454. 


Vasudev Balvant Phadke: gang robbery of 
(1879), 38, 424, 
Vedic Sacrifices : performance of (n.c.100), 220. 


454 - 464. See Karle, 
Vetal: Poona ward, details of, 274, 278-279. 
Vetal Circle : near Parvati hill, 383 and note 1. 
Vetal Temple: Poona city, 347-348, 
Village Schools: 61. 
Vir : village, temple, fair, 454. 
Visdpur : fort, details, history, 254-256, 
Vishnu’s Temples: Poona city, 343. 


Vithoji Holkar : murder of (1802), 15 note 2, 413. 


Ww. 
Wali Bawa : Musalman saint, 232, 
Wards : Poona city, details of, 273 - 283. 
Water Supply : Poona, aqueducts, Mutha Canal, 
326 - 320, 
Weavers : Poona, 296-297, _ 
Wellesley : General, at Poona (1803), 414. 
Wellesley Bridge : Poona, 284, 400. 401, 


Wojhar : see Ojhar, 


Y 


Yashvantréy Holkar : plunder of Poona (1802) 
by, 414, 

Yeravda Central Jail : Poona, 40, 401 - 402, 

Yevat: village, temple, fair, 454, 


Z. 
Zulfikar Khén : Moghal general (1706), 444. 
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